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ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  PERSUASION  of  the  Utility  of  a 
concife  Hiflory  of  Modern  Europe, 
induced  the  Author  to  undertake  this  Work : 
and  he  has  had  the  Satisfadion  to  find  his 
Opinion  juftified  by  that  of  the  Public.  The 
Epiftolary  Form  was  chofen,  as  heft  calcu- 
lated in  tracing  the  concatenation  of  Events, 
for  uniting  the  Accuracy  of  the  Chronolo- 
ger  with  the  Entertainment  of  the  Memo- 
rialill.  And  the  Charafter  of  a  Nobleman 
and  a  Father  was  aflumed,  in  order  to  give 
more  Weight  to  the  Moral  and  Political 
Maxims,  and  to  entitle  the  Author  to  offer, 
without  feeming  to  didtate  to  the  World, 
fuch  Reflexions  on  Life  and  Manners  as 
are  fuppofed  more  immediately  to  belong 
to  the  higher  Orders  in  Society. 

To  this  Edition,  which  is  much  enlarged 
and  improved,  is  added  a  Chronological 
Table  of  Contents. 
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Sji/iem  of  Policy  and  Lej^ijlatton  tJlahViJhed  by  ihc  BarbarianSf 
$n  their  Settlement  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  primitive  gorcrnmcnt  of  the  barbarous  invaders,  like,  that 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  a  kind  of  military  dcmocracy,^  un- 
der a  general  or  chieftain  -  -  15 

They  confidered  their  coiu|iic{ls  as  common  property,  in  which 
all  had  a  right  to  a  iharc  -  -  16 

After  fettliug  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  cfta- 
blifhed  a  new  fpccies  of  government,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Feudal  Sy/iem       -  -  -  ibid. 
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Refcmment  almoil  the  fole  motive  for  profccuting  crimes,  and 
the  gratification  of  that  pailion  the  chief  rule  in  puni(hing 
them  •  -  -  ibid. 

The  feudal  fydem,  wiih  all  its  impcrfciftionp,  yetlcfs  degrading 
to  humanity-  than  the  uniform  prclliirc  of  Roman  dcl'po- 
tifm  ,  .  -  20 
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Rife  of  the  Frer.ch  Monarchy^  and  Hiftory  of  France  under  the 
the  Kings  of  the  Firji  Race. 
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magne -  -  22 
The  French  monarchy  fir  ft  claims  out  attention                   ibid. 
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4S6  CIoTis,  king  of  the  Franks,  fon  of  Childeric,  and  ^randfon  (»f 
MeroTius  (head  of  the  Sallan  tribe),  gains  a  viC:"lory  over 
Syagrius,  a  Roman  ufurper  in  that  province,  and  ibunds  the 
kingdom  of  France  -  -  23 

496  He  defeats  the  AUemanni  at  Tolbiac,  and  is  bjptifcd,  with  al- 
moft  the  whole  French  nation  -  ibid. 

^07  Vanquiflies  Ahric,  king  of  the  ViGgoihs,  and  adds  Acquitains 

to  the  kingdom  of  France  -  24. 

Disfigures  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  by  cruelties  and  perfKiej* 

toward  the  princesof  his  blood  -  ibid. 

5 1 1  Diesy  after  attempting  to  atone  for  his  crime?,  by  building  and 
endowing  churches  nnd  monaftencs  -  ihivi. 

The  grandeur  of  the  French  monarchy  much  impaired  by  be- 
ing divided  nmong  his  four  fons  ;  Thierri,  Childebcrr,  Clo- 
domir,  and  Clotaire  -  -  ihlil. 

561  A  likcdivifion  takes  place  on  the  death  of  Clotaire,  the  folc  fuc- 

cefforof  his  brothers  and  nephews  -  25 

Two  rival  queens  Brunechilda  wife  to  Sigebcrr,  king  of  Auftra- 

lia,  and  Frede^onda  wife  to  Chilpeiic,  king  of  Solin>n8.  fa- 

crifice  every  thing  to  their  bloody  ambition  ibid. 

^13  Clotaire  11.  fon  o(  Chilperic  and  Fredegonda,  beini^  lit  ic^lc 
monarch  of  France,  rc-eftabliflies  tranquillity,  and  g^ir^  the 
heartsof  his  fubjc6l3  -  -  ibid. 

432  Dagobert,  the  fon  and  fucccflbr  of  Clotaire,  (by  hh  vicr?,  and 
his  imprudent  policy,  in  committing  all  real  power  to  the 
Mayors  of  the  pal  jce),  greatly  weakens  the  roynl  authority  26 

644.  His  two  fons,  Sigcbert  II.  and  Clovis  II.  his  iccblc  fucccirors 

only  the  founders  of  new  convents  -  ibici- 

Several  fucceeding  kin^s,  aptly  denominated  yZ^^o^tTno,  cqu.illv 

infignificant  -  -  ibiu. 

^90  Pepin  Heriftel,  duke  of  Auftrafia  ufurps  the  admimilratlvjn,  un- 
der the  name  of  Mayor,  and  governs  France  c.|  li'ibly 
twenty-eight  years  -  -  ibiJ. 

714  After  his  death,  Charles  Martcl,  his  natural  fon,  alT.imcs  th> 
government  of  the  kingdom  -  17 

751  Ami  Pepin,  the  fon  of  Charles,  ufvirps  the  fovciciv^ny ;  ex- 
cluding for  ever  the  d^fcendants  of  Clovis,  or  the  M  ro- 
vingian  race,  from  the  throne  of  France  -  ib;J. 

LETTER        IV. 

Sp^n  under  ibe  Dominion  0/ the  Vffi^otbSy  and  under  th  .Moors^. 
till  the  Reign  of  Abdurrahman, 

4^7  The  Vifigaths  found  their  monarchy  m  this  Roman  province  27 

The  clergy  early  pofle (Ted  of  great  power  in  S]v/in,  v\hich  be- 

«ometa  theatre  of  revolutions  and  crimes  .  28 
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585  Leovcglld,  an  Arian,  puts  ro  death  hU  fon  Hermencgildy  be- 
cause he  had  embraced  the  Caihoiic  Faith  —  3S 

612  Sif  but  difpoffclTes  the  Greek  eitipcrors  of  that  territory  they  had 
continued  to  hold  ou  the  coaiis  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
obliges  nil  the  jews  in  his  own  dominidns,  on  pain  of  deatfi, 
lorcccire  baptifm.  —  —  ibid. 

682  W;»mba,  who  had  defeated  the  Saracens,  the  countr}'men  and 
followers  of  Mahomet,  is  t-xcluded  the  throne,  becaufe  he 
had  been  clothed  in  the  habit  of  a  penitent,  by  a  ghoftly 
trick,  whilfl  labouring  under  the  influence  of  poifon  29 

jt2  The  Sarnccns  of  Maurirani:!,  under  the  nanje  of  Moors,  make 
themfclves  mafters  of  Sp.iin,  and  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of 
the  Vifigoths  —  —  jq 

yjy  Pelagiusu  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  reui-es  into  the  mountains 
of  AfturiaS,  and  there  founds  a  litde  Chriftian  kingdom*  ibid. 

^32  The  Moors  defeated!  by  Charles  Martel,  in  attempting  to  pene- 
trate into  France  —  —  31 
Spain  at  fit  ft  veiy  mifcrable  under  its  Moorifh  governors,  who 
were  dependent  on  ihc  viceory  6f  Africa            —          ibid. 

756  But  afterward  happy  and  ftouiifliing  under  the  dominion  of 
Abdurrahman,  who  foufids  at  Cordova  a  Mahometan  king- 
dom independent  of  the  Califs,  or  fucccilbrs  of  the  Piophet, 
and  their  African  viceroy  —  3^ 

LETTER        V. 

Ita>y  untUr  the  Domimon  of  the  OJirogothsj  and  under  the  Lorn*' 

lardi  till  the  Reign  of  Lultprand.. 

495  Theodoric,  the  fit  ft  Corhicking  of  Italy,  and  feycral  of  his 

fucccflbr?,  princes  of  much  prudence  and  humahuy  33 

$54  The  OiIp  goihs  fubducd',  and  Italy  recovered,  by  the  generaU 

of  Juftinian,  emperor  of  Conftantinop!c  —  ibid. 

563  Great  parr  of  It;:ry  feized  by  Alboinus,  kingof  the  Lombards  34. 

He  eilabliflies  the  feudal  policy  in  his  dominions  ibid, 

^86  Authaits,  one  of  his  fuccellbis,  perfects  that  form  of  govern- 

nicr.t  —  ""  ""^  3^ 

And  embraces  Chi iflianity  —  —  ibid. 

613  Koth;ii?s  i^ivcs  wfifen  laws  to  the  Lombards  36 

663  Grimoald  reforms  the  laws  of  Rotharis  — ^  ibid. 

Luitprand  foiriis  ihc  defign  of  making  himfelfmaftercf  Italy  37 

726  This  projcd  favoured  by  the  edi6t  of  Leo  Ifauiicus,  emperor  of 

Conftaninople,  prohibiting  the  worfliip  of  imager  ^8 

727  The  Italians  have  rx:courfc  to  arms  in  fupport  of  the  worfliip 

of  images  —  — .  _  ibid. 

728  Lwirp'and,  taking  advantage  of  this  tumult,  lays  (icge  to  Ra* 

venna,  the  feat  of  ihc  Exarch  or  imperial  goremor,  and  car- 
ries it  by  florm  —  *^  39 

LET- 
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LETTER        VI. 

Hifi  •/  the  Pop€*s  TtmperMl  Pewer^  with  /»mi  Account  of 
the  Affairs  of  Italy ^  the  Empire  of  Co»>flantin9pU,  and  the 
IGmgdom  of  Frofue^from  the  Time  of  Charles  Martd  to  thai 
of  Charlemagne. 
The  grand  aim  of  the  papl  policy,  to  free  the  citjr  of  Romf« 
the  feat  of  the  apoftoltc  coun,  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  without  fubjedting  it  to  the  Lombard 
kiogt  -  -  39 

728  Gregory  IL  more  afraid  of  Luitprand  than  of  the  emperor 
Leo,  rttaket  Rareiuia  with  the  affillance  of  the  V^netiaot   40 

729 The  emperor,  notwiihftaDdiogthisfcrvice,  perfids  in  his  deiij^n 
ofaboliiluDg  the  worfliip  of  images  in  his  Italian  dominions  4  f 

731  Gregory  applies  for  prote^ion  to  Charles  Marttl,  who  then 
goTemed  France,  and  Charles  becomes  the  |;ujirdisn  of  the 
church  -  -  ibid. 

741  CooHantine  Copronymus  not  only  renews  his  father*s  cdic't 
againfl  the  woHhip  of  images,  but  prohibits  the  inToeation 
of  faints  -  .4a 

This  new  td\€t  confirms  the  idolatrous  citizens  of  Rome  in  a 
reiblution  they  had  taken,  at  the  inftigatioa  of  the  pope,  of 
feparating  themfelres  entirely  from  the  Greek  empire  ibid. 
They  accoraingly  revolt,  and  drive  out  of  their  city  fuch  of 
the  Imperial  officers  as  had  hitherto  been  fu  fibred  to  continue 
there  •  -  ibid. 

751  Pope  Zachary  encourages  Pepin,  fon  of  Charles  Martcl,  to 
dethrone  Childeric  III.  and  affuroe  the  title  of  king  of 
France  -  -  45 

754  Pepin,  in  gratitude  to  his  fpiritual  benera(;:tor,  marches  intj 

luly,   and   obliges  Aflulphus,  king  of  the   Lombards,  to 
dcfift  from  an  attempt  upon  Rome  -  46 

755  He  takes  the  fame  journey  a  fccond  time  47 
756 More  effectually  humbles  Adulphus,  and  founds  the  temporal 

power  of  the  Popes,  by  bcftowing  on  the  fee  of  Rome  a  con- 

fiderable  territory  in  Italy,  raviihed  from  the  Lombards  ibid. 

758 He  dies,  after  dividing  his  dominibns  between  his  two  funs, 

Charles  and  Carloman.  4S 

LETTER        VII. 
Britain,  from  the  Time  it  was  relinqvij))ed  by  the  Romans^   to 
the  End  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
448  The  Romans  finally  evacuate  Britain  -  49 

The  degenerate  inhabitants  of  South  Britain,  after  the  Romnn  v 
legions  are  withdrawn,  unable  to  defend  thcmfclvcs  againa  T 
the  Scott  and  Pi^s  .  -  •  ibid.     *( 
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449 They  apply  to  the  Rort^ans,  but  without  cffcdJ^,  and  oltimatcljr 
to  the  baxons  for  procedion  •  -  g  f 

45oThcSaxoDS  and  Angles,  or  Anglo-S^ixons,  come  to  their  af- 
fiftancCy  and  repel  the  Sects  and  P-.ds  •  ^2 

584 But  afterward  enter  into  a  Ua^^ue  with  thofe  barbarous  in va- 
dtrs«  nnd  make  themfclvcs  mailers  of  all  che  low  coantry  of 
South  Britain  —  —  ^- 

•27  The  Seven  kinjjdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  formed  in  thecourfe  of 
the  Saxon  conquefts,  united  under  V.gb.  rt,  king  of  Wtffex  56 
The  Anglo-Saxons  converted  to  Chiiiiianity  before  this  pe- 
riod .-  ^  -  ibid. 
But  having  received  that  dc(5lrine  through  the  polluted  chan* 
nels  of  the  church  of  Rome,  it  had  little  tfk£t  ia  cither 
foftening  Uuir  minds  or  purifying  their  moraU  57 

LETTER        VIIL 
Governmmt   and  Laws   of   the   jtngh-Saxons, 

Ai  the  Saxons  r.itlicr  extirpated  than  fubdued  the  natiTef, 
they  had  no  occafion  10  burden  themfclvcs  with  feudal  fer- 
^icts  -  "  "  5* 

They  tranfplanted  into  Brittiin  their  c>vil  and  military  inftiru- 
tions  -  -  ibid. 

Their  kirg  wns  cn!y  the  firft  citizen  of  the  community,  and  hia 
authority,  which  was  very  limited,  depended  chiefly  on  his- 
perfonal  qualities  -  "59 

They  had,  at  all  times,  a  national  council,  a  Wttenagemot,  or 
alfembly  of  the  wile  men,  whofe  confent  was  neccflary  to 
the  ena<5^ing  of  hws,  and  to  give  fandion  to  the  mcafures  of 
public  adminiii ration         -  -  ibid. 

The  members  of  this  aflcmbly  the  principal  landholders        60 

The  Saxons,  like  all  the  German  nations,  divided  into  three 
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Death  of  Charles  IV. 

1313  Death  of  Henry  VII.  followed  by  an  interregnum  548 

Italy  and  Germany  defolated  by  civil  wars  ib!d. 

i3i9The  battle  of  Muldorff  -  -  ibid. 

I '322  Lewis  V.  undifputed  Emperor  «  540 

1324  The  Pope  declares  his  eledUon  void  r        ibia. 
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J338  Eftablifhcs  «  conftitution,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Princes, 

both  EcclefiaAical  and  Secular,  by  which  it  was  irrevocably 

fixed.  "  That  the  plurality  of  the  fuffrages  of  the  Elcdoral 

♦^  College  confers  the  Empire,  without  the  confent  of  the 

•*  Holy  Sec."  -  -  552 

Germany  enjoys  the  bleflings  of  peace  -  553 

1347  Lewis  V.  fuccccded  in  the  Imperial  throne  by  the  Duke  of  Lux- 

emburg, under  the  name  of  Charles  IV.  554 

Nicholas  Rienzi,  an  ambitious  demagogue,  excites  diforders  in 

Rome  -  -  ibid. 

Story  of  Joan  Queen  of  Naples  -  -  ^^j 

1348  Lewis  King  of  Hungary,  her  hufband's  brother,  accufes  her  of 
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PART     I. 

From  the  Rise  of  the  Moderk  Kingdoms  to 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia^  in  1648. 


LETTER     I. 

Declike  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  and 
$be  Settlement  of  the  Barbarians. 

YO  U  have  already,  my  dear  Philip,  finifhcd  LETTFr 
your  courfe  of  Ancient  Hiftory,  under  your  x^',^ 
preceptor:  in  the  elements  of  Modern  Hiftory 
I  myfelf  will  undertake  to  inftrud  you.  The  cfta- 
bUfhment  of  theprefent  European  nations ;  the  origin 
of  oar  laws,  manners,  and  cuftoms ;  the  progrefs  of 
fociety,  of  arts,  and  of  letters,  demand  your  particular 
attention,  and  were  ill  committed  to  the  difquifitions 
of  a  mere  I'cbolar. 

Europe  is  the  theatre  on  which  the  human  charaflcr 
has  appeared  to  moft  advantage,  and  where  fociety  has 
atuined  its  moft  perfeA  form,  both  in  ancient  and 

Vol.  I.  B  modem 
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PART  r.  modern  tJincs :  its  hiftory  will,  therefore,  furnifh  pt 
with  every  thing  worthy  of  obfcrvation  in  the  ftudy 
of  men  or  of  kingdoms.  I  fhall,  however,  turn  your 
eye  occafionally  on  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  that 
you  may  have  a  general  idea,  at  lead,  of  the  date  of 
the  univerfc.  But  before  I  proceed  to  the  hiftory  of 
Modern  Europe,  it  will  be  proper  to  fay  a  few  words 
concerning  its  ancient  inhabitants,  and  its  fituation 
at  the  fettlement  of  the  prcfent  nation^. 

The  inhabitants  of  ancient  Europe  may  be  divided 
into  three clafTcs,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Barbarians; 
or  thofe  nations  the  two  former  were  pleafed  to  call  fb, 
becaufe  lefs  civilized  than  they.     With  the  Greek  and 
Roman  ftory  you  are  well  acquainted.  I  fhall,  ther^* 
fore,  only  remind  you,  That  the  Greeks,  the  moft  po« 
Iifhed  people  of  antiquity,  inhabited   the  maritkn^ 
parts  of  the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of  £a« 
ropean  Turkey  ;   that,  when  corrupted,  they  were 
conquered  bythe  Romans ;  and  that,  after  theconqueft/^ 
of  Greece,  the  Romans  turned  their  arms  againft  tbtj 
Barbarians  or  northern  nations,   the  Gauls,  the  Bri- 
tons, the  Germans,  whom  they  alfo  in  a  great  roeft- 
fure  fubdued,  by  their  fuperiority  in  the  art  of  war^ 
but  not  with  the  fame  facility  they  had  overcome  the,'; 
voluptuous  nations  of  Alia.     A  (ingte  battle  did  notj 
decide  the  fate  of  a  kingdom,     Thofe  brave  and  Jq 
dependent  people,   though  often  defeated,    refumed 
their  arms  with  frefh  valour,   and  defended  their  pof*'! 
i'cffions   and    their  liberties   with  obftinare  courage*' 
But  at'icr  a  variety  of  ftruggles,  in  which  many  of 
them  periftied  in  the  field,  and  many  were  carried  in- 
to llavcry,  a  miferable  remnant  fubmitted  to  the  Re- 
mans;  while  otliers  fled  to  their  mountains  for  free-" 
dom,  or  took  refuge  in  the  inaccelFible  corners  of  the 
North.     There,   defended  by  lakes  and  rivers, 
indignant  barbarians  lived,   until  time  had  ripcpj 
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llie  fisedsot  dcSns&ica.    T^ia  riihbg  forth,  like  in    I-WTKa 
Cocc,  rad  rV-spisj  crcnr   iliiog  before    ^  J^^, 
tiicT  OTcmrnei  ti«  TAf:  fabric  of  the  Romm   A.  u  47c 
copiTe,  tae  wrk  ud  tse  wiccKkr  of  ages,    taking 
wyanrr  oa  tiic  3r::r;fe7cn  of  maskinJ  ;  cftablilhed 
CB  its  rains  scr  e^rcTTicicms  and  sew  nuanners,  and 
iccooplilhcd  the  owd  £g3al  rcToIcuoo  in  the  hiftory 
efaatiotti'. 

Herb  we  moS  make  a  panfe,  in  order  to  confldcr 
Ac  moral  and  poutical  cantcsof  that  great  event^  and 
ill  inflaeiice  oa  the  ftatc  of ibcietj. 

As  foon  as  the  Romans  had  fubdued  the  north  oF 
Empe,  the  J  ietthcmfeivesto  civilize  it.  They  tram* 
fcrrcd  into  the  conquered  conntries  their  laws,  roan« 
aen^  arts,  ioences,  language,  and  literature.  And 
fane  luTc  thought  thefe  afufficient  compenfation  for 
the  lofi  of  liberty  and  independency.  But,  you,  my 
dear  Philip,  will  judge  very  differently,  I  hope, 
iHutever  veneration  you  may  have  for  the  Roman 


Good  laws  are  eflential  to  good  government,  art4 
and  fciences  to  the  profperity  of  a  nation,  and  learn* 
iDgand  politenefs  to  the  perfeftion  of  tlie  human  cha* 
rafter.  But  thefe,  in'order  to  exalt  a  people,  mud  be 
the  refult  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  civilization,  not  of 
aay  adventitious  ferment  or  violence  from  abroad. 
The  fmiu  of  fummcr  are  ripened  in  winter  by  art; 
fot  thecourfeof  the  feafons  is  necefTary  to  give  them 

r.  h  WM  long  faihioiMble  with  modem  writert,  but  cfpccially  thofe 
tf  a  daScad  torny  to  rail  againft  their  rude  anccflort,  and  lament  the  fall 
«f  the  R«<nisui  empire  a»  a  great  misfortune  to  the  human  race.  Tlita 
aifiake  fiecmsto  have  arlfen  from  au  admiration  of  ancient  Hteraturri 
ad  ao  imperfed  knowledge  of  hiftory;  from  not  fufficlently  dlOin- 
Ikfting  betwten  the  extiodion  of  Roman  liberty,  and  the  dcllru(5lion 
dcfpottim. 

B  ^  their 
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r  ART  I.  their  proper  flavour,  their  proper  fize,  or  their  proper 
^  ^  "^  tafte.  The  fpontaneous  produce  of  the  foreft,  dioi^ 
Ibmewhat  harfh,  is  preferable  to  what  is  raifed  by  fnda 
forced  culture:  and  the  native  dignity,  die  nadre 
manners,  and  rude  virtues  of  the  barbarian,  are  fupe« 
rior  to  all  that  can  be  taught  the  flave.  When  maa*^ 
kind  are  obliged  to  look  up  to  a  mafter  for  hono«f 
and  confequence,  to  flatter  his  foibles,  and  to  fear  hit 
frown,  cunning  takes  place  of  wifdom,  and  treachery 
of  fortitude;  the  mind  lofes  its  vigour,  the  heart  its gc« 
nerofity,  and  man,  in  being  polifhed,  is  only  debaicd* 

This  truth  was  never,  perhaps,  more  ftrikingly  ex* 
emplified  than  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  eaipirCb 
The  degrading  influence  of  its  dominion,  more  dum 
any  other  circumftance,  haftened  its  final  diflblutioii| 
for  although  the  conquered  nations  were  by  diiC 
means  more  eaflly  kept  in  fubjedion,  they  hffciijil 
unable  to  reiift  a  foreign  enemy,  and  might  be  oonfr^ 
dered  a^  decayed  members  of  the  body  politic^  iriliidlj 
increafed  its  fize  without  increafing  its  fbrengtlu  MM 
appearance  of  profperity,  indeed,  fucceeded  to  thelM 
vock  of  war ;  the  ruined  cities  were  rebuilt,  and  new 
ones  founded;  population  flouriflied;  civilizatioB  wA^ 
vanced;  the  arts  were  cultivated;  but  the  martial  aiiA 
independent  fpirlt  of  the  people  of  the  nothem  pnH 
vinces  was  fo  totally  extin£t  in  a  few  centuries,  diil^ 
inftead  of  preferring  death  to  flavery,  like  fomaoyei 
their  illuftrious  anceftor^,  they  patiently  fubmitted  ttf! 
any  contribution  which  a  rapacious  governor  waff 
pleafed  to  levy.  And  the  defcendants  of  thofe  gallaM^ 
warriors,  who  had  difputed  the  field  with  the  RoQiaa 
legions  under  Csfar  and  Germanicus,  were  noabk  (i 
oppofe  the  moft  defultory  inroads  of  a  troop  of  imdifi- 
ciplined  barbarians.  They  were  become  incapabkof 
either  thinking  or  ading  for  themfelves.  Hence  al 
the  countries,  which  had  been  fubje^ed  to  the  RooNt 
a  jok^ 
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yoke,  fell  a  prey  to  the  firft  invader,  after  the  imperial    letter 
Aioes  were  withdrawn. 

Mahy  other  caufes  contribated  to  the  diflblutioa 
of  the  Roman  empire,  bciide  the  debility  occafiooed 
bjiu  unwieldy  corpulence. 

Rome  owed  her  dominion  as  much  to  the  manners 
as  to  the  armsof  her  citizens*.    Theirdignity  of  fen* 
tinent;  their  loTe  of  liberty  and  of  their  country) 
ftdrpaffion  for  glory;  their  perfcverance  in  toils; 
Aeir  contempt  of  danger  and  of  death;  their  obedi« 
cnce  to  the  laws;  and,  above  all,  their  civil  conftitu- 
lion  and  military  difcipline,  had  extended  and  com* 
bincd  the  conquefts  of  the  Romans.  The  very  ufurpa- 
tions  of  that  fovereigo  people  (for  I  fpeak  of  the  timet 
of  the  republic)  were  covered  with  a  certain  majefty, 
which  made  even  tyranny  refpeQable.    But  their  go* 
vemment  carried  in  its  bofom  the  feeds  of  deftru£tion. 
The  continual  jcaloufy  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  the  fenate  and  the  people,  without  any 
balancing  power,  made  the  ruin  of  the  republic  inevit* 
able,  as  foon  as  the  manners  were  relaxed:  and  a  re- 
laxation of  manners  was  neceifarily  produced,  by  the 
pillage  of  Greece  and  the  conqucft  of  Alia ';   by  the 
contagious  refinements  of  the  one^   and  the  influx  of 
wealth  from  the  other. 

1.  <*  Tkiok  not/'  faid  the  elder  Cato  to  the  Roman  fenate,  <*  it  was 
"  mtrdy  by  force  of  amu  that  out  forefathers  raifed  this  republic  from  a 
**  low  coodkdon  to  its  prcfeot  greatnefs ;— no!  but  by  things  of  m  very 
"  difierciit  aaxuMC  induftry  anc  difcipline  at  home,  abflinence  and 
<■  joftice  ahfoad,  a  dilmterefUd  C^r'it  in  council,  nnblinded  by  paffioOy 
H  andnobiaHedby  pleafure."    Sallua.  JBdJ.  CatUm. 


y  b  waaia  the  dcUcioof  climate  and  pleafureable  grorn  of  Ada,  fayA 
SaUail,  thst  the  amy  of  the  Roman  people  firft  learned  to  ahandoB 
themfeWet  to  wine  and  women— to  admire  pidnret,  ftatuet,  and  Tafri 
if  coriow  wflvkmaofliTp-ind  to  fpare  nothing  cItII  or  facrcd  to  come 
ttriwpollcfiioiief Uiem.    Ml.CstUh, 
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PART  L  The  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  cxpullion  of  the 
Gauls  out  of  Italy,  though  fccmingly  the  two  mod 
fortunate  events  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  contributed 
alfo  to  a  change  of  manners,  and  to  the  extin£lion  of 
Roman  liberty.  While  Carthage  fuhiifted,  the  at- 
tention of  all  parties  was  carried  toward  that  rival 
ilate;  to  defend  themfelves,  or  annoy  their  enemies, 
wtis  the  only  care  of  the  Romans :  and  as  long  as  the 
Gauls  had  poifeflions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome^ 
iier  citizens  were  united  by  the  fenfe  of  a  common 
danger;  but  no  fooner  were  their  fears  from  abroad  re- 
moved, than  the  people  grew  altogether  ungovernable. 
Ambitious  men  took  advantage  of  their  liccntioufnefs; 
party  clafhed  with  party.  A  mafter  became  neceflfaiy, 
in  order  to  terminate  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  as  well  as 
to  give  union  and  vigour  to  the  ftate.  Intereft  and  va* 
nity  made  courtiers;  force  or  fear,  flaves.  Tlie  pec-* 
pie  were  difarmed  by  the  jealoufy  of  defpotifm,  and 
corrupted  by  the  example  of  an  abandgn^d  court.  Ef* 
feminacy,  debauchery,  profligacy,  and  every  atrocious  ' 
vice,  was  common  upon  the  throne, 

A  yv.\y  fource  of  ruin  difclofcd  itfclf.  Some  dis- 
puted fucceffions  having  made  the  army  fcnfible  that 
the  foveFcignty  was  in  their  hands,  they  thenceforth 
fold  it  to  the  higheft  bidder.  Sporting  with  the  live« 
of  their  princes,  as  formerly  with  the  laws  of  the  re-» 
public,  they  created  emperor^  only  to  extort  money 
from  them,  and  afterward  malTacrcd  them,  in  order 
to  extort  like  fums  from  their  fuccelTors.  £mperors 
were  oppofed  to  emperors,  and  armies  difputed  the 
pretenfions  of  armies.  With  obedience  difcipline  wa« 
loft.  Wife  princes  endeavoured^  but  in  vain,  to  re* 
fiore  it:  their  zeal  to  maintain  the  ancient  militaFT 
regulations  only  expofed  them  to  the  fqry  of  (h^  foU. 
(liery  i  ^e  very  Qamc  of  difciplia^  was  afigaal  for  re**. 
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Tolt.  The  armies  of  Rome  did  not  now  coniift  of 
free  men,  who  had  volontarilj  chofen  a  military  life; 
or  who,  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  ferved  for  a  term 
of  years,  but  of  mercenaries  colleQed  from  the  pro- 
vinces, or  barbarians  bribed  into  the  fervice,  as  more 
able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  war.  Her  foldiers 
were  no  longer  citizens  armed  in  defence  of  their 
conotry,  they  were  its  opprellbrs;  they  were  licenfed 
n&bers,  inCitiable  of  plunder. 

Ik  order  to  prevent  the  continual  treafons  of  the 
foldiery,  but  efpecially  of  the  Pretorian  bands,  the  em- 
perors aflbciated   with   themfelves   in    the  fupreme 
power,  their  fons,  their  brothers,   or  fuch  perlbns  as 
they  could  truft;  and  every  emperor  ele£led  a  Cxfar, 
or  foccelTor.     They  likewife  fulxJividcd,  and  confe- 
qoently  diminifhed,  the  power  of  the  Pretorian  pre* 
k&s  who  were  the  grand  viziers  of  their  time,  appoint- 
isgfour  inftead  of  two.     By  thefe  means  the  imperial 
ieat  was  rendered  more  fecure :  the  emperors  were  per- 
mitted to  die  in  their  beds;  manners  were  ibftened, 
and  lefs  blood  was  fhed  by  ferocity ;  but  the  ftate  was 
wafted  by  an  enormous  expence,  and  a  new  fpecies  of 
oppreflion  took  place,  no  lefs  difgraccful  to  humanity 
than  the  former  maffacrcs.     The  tyranny  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  foldiery  to  the  prince  :   the  caufe  and 
the  mode  were  changed,  but  the  efFed  was  the  fame. 
Shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a  palace,  furrounded  by 
latterers   and  women,    and  funk  in  the  foftnefs  of 
Eaflern  luxury,  thofe  mafters  of  empire  governed  in 
iecret  by  the  dark  and  fubtle  artifices  of  defpotifm. 
Iniquitous  judgements,   under   the  form  of  juflice, 
iceroed  only  to  fet  death  at  a  diftance,  in  order  to 
make  life  more  miferable,  and  exiilence  more  precari- 
ous.  Nothing  was  faid,  all  was  infinuated :  every  man 
of  prime  reputation  was  accufed ;  and  the  warrior  and 
the  politiciaa  daily  faw  themfelves  at  the  mercy  of 

B  4  fycQ* 
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fycophants,  who  had  neither  ability  to  ferve  the  ftatt 
themfelves,  nor  generofity  to  foffer  others  to  ferve  it 
with  honour  ♦. 

The  removal  of  the  imperial  court  to  Conftantino«  # 

pic,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  fubfcquent  divifion  of  the 

empire  into  Eaftern  and  Weftern,  was  a  new  blow  to    ' 

the  grandeur  of  Rome,  and  likewife  to  itg  fecurity:. 

for  the  veteran  legions,  that  guarded  the  banks  of  tli^ 

Danube  and  the  Rhine,  were  alfo  removed  to  the  Eaf^ 

in  order  to  guard  another  frontier;  and  Italy,  robbed 

of  its  wealth  and  inhabitants,  funk  into  a  ftate  of  thp 

moft  annihilating  languor.   Changed  into  a  garden  by 

an  Aiiaticpomp,  and  crowded  with  villas,  nowdefert** 

ed  by  their  voluptuous  owners,  this  once  fertile  coiia«   i 

try  was  unable  to  maintain  itfelf ;  and  when  the  crc^  ^ 

of  Sicily  and  Africa  failed,  the  people  breathed  nothifl||  \ 

but  fedition.  ,': 

k 
These  difcontents  occafioned  by  the  removal  of  tli0  \ 

imperial  court,  were  heightened  by  thofe  of  religioilj  \ 

Chriftianity  had  long  been  making  progrefs  in  the  dn«  '. 

pire,  it  now  afccnded  the  throne  of  the  Csefars.    Ai .!. 

the  Chriftians  had  formerly  been  perfecutcd,  they,  ill 

their  turn,  became  perfecutors.     The  Gods  of  Romcr; 

were  publicly  infulted,  their  ftatucs  were  broken,  ihci^ 

votaries  were  harrafled.     Penal  ftatutes  were  enafied 

againft  the  ancient  worfliip  :  the  punifhment  of  deadi 

was  denounced  againft  the  facrifices  formerly  ordained  i 

by  law;  the  altar  of  Viftory  was  overturned,  the  Croft  ] 

was  exalted  in  its  ftead,  and  difplayed  in  place  of  that  H 

triumphant  eagle,  under  which  the  world  had  beea  . 

conquered  '•    The  moft  dreadful  hates  and  animofi- 

ties 

4.  MonteTq.  Confiderat,  fur  Its  Canfes  it  la  Grandeur  dtr  Kmaku^  ti  S 
fiur  Dttai.  cho^  xv.  xvi.  rvii.  asd  the  authora  tkere  ciud,  but  cfpecUlf 
Tacituii^  AmmiaDutMarceUiBUSy  and  Zofimas. 

5.  Four  reIjpe5Uble  depntatioiu  were  fucoeffively  voted  to  the  iaf#f 
rial  court,  reprefetiting  the  grievancta  of  the  priefthood  and  the  femti^ 
aiul  folicitiug  the  refloratiuD  of  the  attar  of  Vidory.    The  coodaA  oC 
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ics  afofe.  The  Pagans  accofed  the  Chriftians  of  all 
Jieir  misfortnoes :  they  rejoiced  in  the  midft  of  the 
^teft  calamities^  as  if  the  Gods  bad  been  come  in 
Kiibn  to  take  vengeance  on  the  deftroytrs  of  their 
iltars  ;  while  the  Chriftians  affirmed^  that  the  remains 
of  P^nifm  alone  had  drawn  down  the  wrath  of  Om- 
ttpotence.  Both  parties  were  more  occupied  about 
their  religious  difputes  than  the  comn^on  fafety  ;  and, 
tocoaqdetethe  miferies  of  this  unhappy  people,  the 
Chriftians  became  dlTided  among  themfeWes.  New 
Mb  fprung  up ;  new  difputes  took  place  ;  new  jealou* 
fiei  and  antipathies  raged ;  and  the  fame  punifhrncnts 
weic  denounced  agsind  Heretics  and  Pagans.  An 
nnirerfal  bigotry  debafed  the  minds  of  men.  In  a 
pand  afiembly  of  the  provinces,  it  was  propofed^  That, 
IS  there  are  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity,  they  ought 
;o  have  three  emperors.  Sieges  were  raifed,  and  ci« 
ses  loft,  for  the  fake  of  a  bit  of  rotten  wood,  or 
rithered  bone,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  belonged 
o  ibme  faint  or  martyr.  The  effeminacy  of  the  ago 
ningled  itfelf  with  this  infatuation  ;  and  generals, 
Bore  weak  than  humane,  fat  down  to  mourn  the  cal- 
amities of  war,  when  they  fhould  intrepidly  hare 
od  on  their  troops  to  battle  ^. 

The  charaftcr  of  the  people  with  whom  the  Ro- 
oians  had  to  contend  was,  in  all  refpe£ts,  the  rcverfe 

hSi  important  bnfiiKit  wm  entniftcd  to  Symmachuf^  a  noble  and  olo- 
{KOt  iieiiator,  who  chui  makes  Rome  herfclf  plead,  before  the  impe- 
rial tribonalf  io  favour  of  the  ancient  woHhip  : — <*  Thefe  rites  have 
"  repelled  Hannibal  from  the  city,  and  the  Oanls  from  the  capitol. 
*■  Were  my  grey  haira  rcierved  for  fnch  intolerable  d:fgrace  ?  I  am  ig« 
"  Bocant  of  the  new  fyftcm  that  I  am  required  to  adopt ;  but  I  am 
■*  well  aflured,  that  the  corre^ion  of  old  age  U  always  an  ungrateful 
"  and  igooB;Iniotu  office.'*    Symmach.  lib.  x.  epift.  54. 

6.  Montefq.  ConfiJerM.  kc  chap,  zviii^iocii.  See  alfo  Gibbon's 
^if.^tU  Dtdine  mnd  IMi  0/  tie  licwan  Empire,  Tol.  iii.-«>TL  and  the 
Bthora  there  qnoted. 

of 
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FART  f.    of  their  own.    Thofc  northern  adventurers,  or  Bar 
^-''^'^    barians,  as  they  were  called,  breathed  nothing  bui 
war.  Their  martial  fpirit  was  yet  in  its  vigour.  Thcj 
fought  a  milder  climate,  and  lands  more  fertile  than 
their  forefts  and  mountains  :  the  fword  was  their  right; 
and  they  exercifed  it,   without  remorfe,  as  the  right 
of  nature.     Barbarous  they  furely  were,   but  they 
were  foperior  to  the  people  they  invaded,. in  virtue  ai 
well  as  in  valour.     Simple  and  fevere  in  their  man- 
ners, they  were  unacquainted    with   the   name    of 
luxury ;  any  thing  was  fuf&cient  for  their  extreme 
frugality.  Hardened  by  exercife  and  toil,  their  bodies 
feemed  inaceflible  to  difeafe  or  pain  :   war  was  their 
element ;  they  fported  with  danger,  and  met  death 
withexpreffionsofjoy.  Though  free  and  independent 
they  were  -Brmly  attached  to  their  leaders ;  becaufe 
they  followed  them  from  choice,  not  from  conftraint, 
the  moft  gallant  being  always  dignified  with  the  com- 
mand.    Nor  were  thefc  their  only  virtues.     Thcf 
were  remarkable  for  their  regard  to  the  fanflity  of 
the  marriage  bed ;  their  generous  hofpitality,  their 
deteftation  of  treachery  and   falfehood.     l^hey  pod 
feiTed  many  maxims  of  civil  wilHom,  and  wanted 
only  the  culture  of  reafon  to  conduct  them  to  the 
true  principles  of  focial  life  ^. 

What  could  the  divided,  effeminate,  and  now  daf- 
tardly  Romans  oppofc  to  fuch  a  people  ?  Nothing  but 
fear  and  folly  ;  or,  what  was  ftill  more  ignominious, 
treachery.  Soon  convinced  that  the  combat  was  un- 
equal, they  attempted  to  appeafe  their  invaders  by 
money  :  but  that  peace  could  not  be  of  long  continue 

7.  Tacit,  de  Moriktii  Gtrm,  Prxfcun,  Exeift.  dt  Ltgat.  Jornandcs,  it 
Kth.  Get.  <*  As  in  puliOied  focietics,"  fays  Ammianut  IUarceUiiiu% 
/peaking  of  the  Huus,  **  eaTc  and  tranquillity  arc  courted,  thicy  delight 
zu  war  and  dan^rs.  He  who  falls  in  battle  it  reckoned  happTS 
while  they,  who  die  of  old  3ge  or  difeafo,  are  held  iufamQus.**  Hi/,, 
lib.  zxxl. 
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ince,  which  put  thofc  who  fold  it  ia  alctic  r-niuTitjaa     l^ETTEt 
Id  ieil  another.    Force  is  icldom  jsft.     Tli£&  raloxft- 
tvj  contribationt  were  changed  icto  a  tnione,  iriudi 
WIS  demanded  as  a  right ;  aad  wilt  vas  denoBscrd 
then  it  was  ref  ufed,  or  fell  Ihort  of  unt  cc&is&aTT  fxiow 
Tribotes  were  moUiplicd  upon  tributes,  tlL  ute  en- 
pit  was  drained  of  its  treafore.     Anodicr  rxprdirnt 
f  wai  then  fallen  upon  :  large  bodies  of  ibe  B&r^aruini 
were  taken  into  paj,  and  oppofed  to  other  Barbarljuui. 
'  This  mode  of  defence,  fo  contrary  to  ihe  prafisce  of 
the  iirft  Romans,  anfwered  for  the  moaicoty  bot  ter- 
Dinated  in  ruin  :  thofe  auxiliaries  proved  the  moS 
dugerous  enemies  to  the  empire.   Alreadr  actju^nt- 
cd  with  the  Roman  luxuries,  the  Roman  vek:th,  zui 
the  Roman  weaknefs,  they  turned  their  arms  ag^inS 
dieir  matters,  inviting  their  couritrymcz  to  come  and 
Ihare  with  them  in  the  fpoils  of  a  people  uawortby  of 
(bmany  accommodations*  They  were  likewiic  become 
picquainted  with  what  little  militaiy  ikill  yet  remained 
fimoog  the  Romans  ;  and  that,  fuperadded  lo  their  na- 
tural intrepidity,  made  them  perfefily  irreiiftible.    A 
diird  expedient,   yet  more  unworthy  of  the  Roman 
[Bame,   was  had  recourfe  to  : — alfaf&nation  was  em* 
pbjred  by  the  emperors  againil  thofe  princes,  or  lead- 
in,  whofe  arms  they  feared  ;  it  was  even  concealed 
Icoeath  the  maik  of  friendlhip,  and  perpetrated  under 
[tte  roof  of  hofpitality  !   in  the  convivial  hour,  and 
«thc  feftive  board  «• 

This  diabolical  praAice,  the  want  of,  faith,  and 
fidker  unmanly  vices  of  the  Romans,  not  only  account 
fcrthe  total  fubverfion  of  their  empire,  but  alfo  for 
Iliany  of  the  cruelties  of  the  conquerors.  Inflamed 
with  the  paflion  of  revenge,  no  lefs  than  the  thirft  of 
Conqueft  or  the  Ipft  of  plunder,  the  inflexible  and  high 
^ritcd,  though  naturally  generous  Barbarians,  were 
tonally  deaf  to  the  offers  of  treaty  and  the  voice  of 

S,  Montcr^uicu  and  Gibbon,  ub:  (up, 

fup- 
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foppTscation.  Wherever  thej  marched^  their  ronfet 
was  marked  with  blood.  The  moft  fertile  and  popvM 
ious  provinces  were  converted  into  deferts.  Italy^  aa^ 
Rome  itfelf^  was  often  pillaged.  New  invaderty  frooi;.' 
regions  more  remote  and  barbarous,  drove  out,  qf  ■ 
ctterminated  the  fcMrnier  fettlers :  and  Europe  wat 
ftfcceflively  laid  wafte,  till  the  North,  by  poAring 
forth  its  myriads,  was  drained  of  people,  and  tlitf 
fword  of  flaaghter  tired  of  dcftroying. 

j 

Im  lefi  than  an  hundred  yean  after  the  firft  northeiri^ 
invafion,  fcarce  any  remains  of  the  laws,  manners, 
arts,  or  literature  of  the  Romans  were  left  in  our  qoar-'^ 
tcr  of  the  globe.  By  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  ceft*' 
tury,  the  Vifigoths  had  poffefled  themfclvcs  of  Spaing 
the  Franks  of  Gaul ;  the  Saxons  of  the  Roman  pity* 
vinces  in  South  Britain  ;  the  Huns  of  Pannonia;  tbit 
Oftrogoths  of  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Me# 
governments, laws,  languages;  new  manners,  cuftoiUlJi^ 
drelTcs ;  new  names  of  men  and  of  countries  cvei^^ 
where  prevailed.  A  total  change  took  place  in  till 
ftate  of  Europe  ••  ^ 

How  far  this  change  ought  to  be  lamented,  is  dQ 
now  a  matter  of  much  difpute.    The  human  fpecid 
was  reduced  to  fuch  a  degree  of  debafement  by  ' 
prcffurc  of  Roman  defpotifm,  that  we  can  hardly  I 
ferry  at  any  means,  however  violent,  which  rtmotiit 
or  lightened  the  load.    But  wc  cannot  help  lament- 

9.  A  fimiUr  ch^inge  wa^  foon  to  take  place  in  the  ftateof  Afia,  |^ 
part  of  which  was  (lill  fubjeA  to  the  emper«rs  of  Conftaothwyli 
Thcfe  empernrsy  though  gradually  mbbed  of  their  AHatic  prtmncei  IQ 
the  followers  of  Mahumet,  coniinucd  to  prefcrve,  in  ihc  Eafty  ai  tjj 
{hall  have  occaflon  to  fee,  |Ln  image  of  Roman  grcatnefs,  kmg  aM 
Komc  had  been  fucked  by  the  Barbarians,  and  the  Roman  doouMl 
finally  cxtinje^uifhed  in  the  Weft.  The  Roman  provinces  in  Africa  «4l 
already  ovcr-mn  by  the  Vandals,  vho  had  fprcad  dcfolation  wiA  IH 
and  fwurd. 
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tag  tt  the  fame  timey  thtt  this  revolution  was  the 
voAof  Dations  fo  little  eolighteoed  by  fcience  or  po- 
bj  civilization  :  for  the  Roman  laws,  though 
corrupted,  were  yet  in  general  the  heft  that 
lau  vifdom  had  framed  ;  and  the  Roman  arts  and 
EfeniBre,  though  much  declined,  were  ftill  fuperior 
to  lay  thing  found  among  rude  nations,  or  which 
Aofe  who  fpurned  them  produced  for  maoy  ages. 

The  contempt  of  the  Barbarians  for  the  Roman  im- 
pofcments  is  not  wholly,  however,  to  be  afcribed  to 
ikir  ignorance,  nor  the  fuddennefs  of  the  revolution 
totbcir  delblating  fury  ;  the  manners  of  the  conquered 
■•ft  come  in  for  a  (hare.  Had  the  Romans  not  been 
iitheloweft  ftateoF  national  degeneracy,  they  might 
ftrdy  have  civilized  their  conquerors  ;  had  they  re- 
taaol  any  of  the  virtues  of  men  among  them,  they 
■igjit  have  continued  under  the  government  of  their 
•ta  laws.  Many  of  the  northern  leaders  were  en* 
fared  with  great  abilities,  and  feveral  of  them  were 
iei{iiainted  both  with  the  policy  and  literature  of  the 
lomans  :  but  they  were  juftly  afraid  of  the  contagi- 
o&i  influence  of  Roman  example;  and  therefore 
iToded  every  thing  allied  to  that  name,  whether  hurt- 
ful orotherwife  *®.  They  ercfled  a  cottage  in  the 
adghbourhood  of  a  palace,  breaking  down  the  (lately 
kilding,  and  burying  in  its  ruins  the  fineft  works  of 
kunan  ingenuity :  they  ate  out  of  veiTcIs  of  wood, 
ttd  made  the  vanquiflicd  be  ferved  in  vcflels  of  ftlver ; 
Aey  hunted  the  boar  on  the  voluptuous  parterre,  the 
biffl  garden,  and  expenfive  pleafure-ground,  where 
cfinninacy  was  wont  to  faunter,  or  indolence  to  loll ; 

la  ■"  When  we  would  brand  an  enemy/*  fays  an  enlightened  barba* 

Im,  **  with  <Ulgraccfal  and  contumelious  appellations,  wc  call  him  a 

Umm ;  a  mme  which  comprehends  whatever  is  bafe,  cowardly,  avari- 

om,  loxvivnu— >o  «  word,  lying,  atd  «I1  other  Ticcib"    Luitprand. 

Ami.  ».  Miumt.  Tol.  ii. 

and 
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PART  I.  and  they  pafturcd  their  herds,  where  they  might  hz^ 
^^v*«^  raifcd  a  luxuriant  harvcft.  They  prohibited  the 
children  the  knowledge  of  literature,  and  of  all  tl 
elegant  arts ;  becaufe  they  concluded  from  the  daftarc 
linefs  of  the  Romans,  that  learning  tends  to  enervat 
the  mind,  and  that  he  who  has  trembled  under  the  ro 
of  a  pedagogue  will  never  dare  to  meet  a  fword  wit 
an  undaunted  eye  >'.  Upon  the  fame  principle  the; 
rejected  the  Roman  jurifprudence.  Itreferved  nothii^ 
to  the  vengeance  of  man  :  they  therefbre,  not  unphi 
lofophically,  thought  it  muft  rob  him  of  his  adivi 
powers.  Nor  could  they  conceive  how  the  perfoi 
injured  could  reft  fatisfied,  but  by  pouripg  out  hii 
fury  upon  the  author  of  the  injuftice.  Hence  al! 
thofe  judicial  combats,  and  private  wars^  which  fbi 
many  ages  defolated  Europe. 

In  what  manner  light  arofe  out  of  this  darkne^ 
order  out  of  this  confufion,  and  tafte  out  of  this  bar^ 
barilm,  we  fhall  have  occaiion  to  obferve  in  the  courfij 
of  hiftory  :  how  genius  and  magnificence  difplayed 
themfelves  in  a  new  mode,  which  prevailed  for  a  timc^ 
and  was  exploded  ;  how  the  Tons  came  to  idolize  that 
literature  which  their  fathers  had  profcribilB,  and  wept 
over  the  ruins  of  thofe  fculptures,  paintii^,  build* 
ings,  which  they  could  not  reftore ;  digging  from 
dunghills,  and  the  duft  of  ages,  the  models  of  their 
future  imitations,  and  enervating  themfelves  with  the 
fame  arts  which  had  enervated  the  Romans. 

In  the  mean  time  we  muft  take  a  view  of  the  fyftem 
of  policy  and  legiflation  eftablifhed  by  the  Barbarians 
on  their  firft  fettlement. 

II.  Procop.  ScU  CM.  lib.  L 
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SyiTEM  #/PoLICYJ«/  LiCIilATirs  ez^l  'ei  9y 
the  Basbariaks,  §m  jT^LiMr  im  :sa  Pxsrxrc£ft  */ 
the    RoMAK  Empjec. 

THE  ancient  Gasis,  tie  Br^*js«,  d^  Grrsaar*, 
the  Scandinavia::!,  a:^i  all  iLe  sat!  sat  of  tae 
■orth  of  Earope,  had  a  ccrtaia  dss*^  c:  coaforaity 
ifi  their  government,  mancen,  a^  opii  ask  Tie 
lame  leading  cbaraAer,  and  the  faxzte  cfeg^xc  of  coa- 
bnnitj  wai  al(b  obfcrrable  among  thrir  aore  mo- 
lern  deicendants,  who,  under  the  aaoief  o^  Goths  and 
l^andals,  difmembered  the  Roman  empire.  Alike  dif- 
ijigniihed  by  a  love  of  war  and  of  libertv,  bv  a  per- 
bafion  that  force  only  conftitutet  right,  and  that  vic- 
tory is  an  infallible  proof  of  juftice,  they  were  equally- 
bold  in  attacking  their  enemies,  and  in  refifting  the 
mdote  domination  of  any  one  man.  They  were  free 
kfco  in  aftate  of  fubmiflion.  Their  primitive  govern- 
Kent  was  a  kind  of  military  democracy,  under  a  ge- 
aenlorchiefcain,  whohad  commonly  thetitleof  kin^. 
Matters  of  little  confcquence  were  determined  by  the 
ocipal  men,  but  the  whole  community  aiTcmbleJ  to 
Sberate  on  national  objects.  The  authority  of  their 
or  generals,  who  owed  their  eminence  entirely 
their  military  talents,  and  held  it  by  no  other  claim, 
•n  extremely  limited  :  it  confided  rather  in  the  pri- 
vilege of  advifing,  than  in  the  power  of  commanding, 
fccry  individual  was  at  liberty  to  chufe  whcthcfr  he 
•ould  engage  in  any  warlike  enterprife.  They  there - 
'fcre  followed  the  chieftain  who  led  them  forth  in  quell: 
tf  new  fettlements  from  inclination,  not  controul  '  ;  as 
Munteers  who  offered  to  accompany  him,  not  as  Ibl- 

I.  Cxfar.  df  Beil.   Gall.  lib.  vi.  Tacit  </<•  Moriltys  Cermm.  cap.   xi— 
rl  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  zzz'i.  Prif.  Rbtt.  ap.  bji.  Script.  yoI.  i. 
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PART  I.  diers  whom  he  could  order  to  march.  They  confiden 
their  conquefts  as  common  property,  in  which  allh 
aright  to  fhare,  as  all  bad  contributed  to  aci|oi 
them:  nor  was  any  obligation  whatfoever  entail 
on  the  poiTeflbrs  of  lands  thus  obtained.  Every  oi 
was  the  lord  of  his  own  little  territory. 

But  after  fettling  in  the  Roman  proTinces,  whi 
they  had  their  acquifltions  to  maintain  not  only  agul 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  but  alfo  againft  the  inrot 
of  new  invaders,  the  northern  conquerors  faw  li 
neceffity  of  a  clofer  union,  and  of  relinquifliii 
fomc  of  their  private  rights  for  public  fafety.  Th 
continued  therefore  to  acknowledge  the  general  w! 
had  led  them  to  victory :  he  was  confidered  aa  I 
head  of  the  colony  ;  he  had  the  largeft  fhare  of  t 
conquered  lands  ;  and  every  free  man,  or  every  f« 
ordinate  officer  and  foldier,  upon  receiving  a  flu 
according  to  his  military  rank,  tacitly  bound  hind 
to  appear  againft  the  enemies  of  the  commonitJ^ 

This  new  divifion  of  property,  and  the  obligatk 
confequent  upon  it,  gave  rife  to  a  fpeciea  of  govei 
ment  formerly  unknown^  and  which  is  commonly  c 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Feudal  Ststi 
The  idea  of  a  feudal  kingdom  was  borrowed  fi^ 
Ihat  of  a  military  eftabliihmcnt.  The  vidoiii 
army,  cantoned  out  in  the  country  which  it  had  feii 
continued  arranged  under  its  proper  officers,  « 
were  ordered  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  afle 
ble  whenever  occaiion  fhould  require  their  uoi 
operations  or  counfels. 

But  that  fyftem  of  policy,  apparently  fo  well  < 
culated  for  national  defence  or  conqueft,  and  wh 
prevailed  for  feveral  centuries  in  almoft  every  kingd 

2.  Du  CangCi  Chjf.  toc  MUa  ct  Ah£t. 
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Eorope,  did  oot  fufficiently  provide  for  the  interior 
der  and  tranqaility  of  the  fbite.  The  bond  of  po- 
ical  ooion  was  feeble :  the  fources  of  diflenfion  were 
loy  ;  and  corruption  was  interwoven  with  the  very 
ime  of  the  conftitution.  The  partial  diviiion  of 
e  cooqaered  lands,  which  were  chiefly  fwallowed 
I  by  the  great  officers,  gave  the  few  a  dangerous  afcen* 
acy  over  the  many.  The  king  or  general,  by  hisfupe- 
or  allotmeat,  had  it  amply  in  his  power  to  reward 
ift  iervices  or  attach  new  followers,  for  the  purpofc 
ffutore  wars.  With  this  view  he  parcelled  out  his 
lods  ;  binding  thoft,  on  whom  he  beftowed  them, 
>atteod  him  in  all  his  military  enterprises,  under  the 
nahy  of  forfeiture.  The  nobles,  or  great  officers, 
ikwed' his  example,  annexing  the  fame  conditions 
D  dieir  benefices  or  grants  of  land,  and  appearing  at 
he  head  of  their  numerous  vafTals,  like  fo  many  in- 
tfcpendent  princes,  whenever  their  pride  was  wounded 
kriheir  property  injured.  They  difputed  the  claims  of 
he  fovereign  ;  they  withdrew  their  attendance,  or 
tanied  their  arms  againfl  him  '.  A  ftrong  barrier  was 
fttts  formed  againft  a  general  defpotifm  in  the  {late ; 
Wthe  nobles  themlclves,  by  means  of  their  warlike 
ktainers^  were  the  tyranis  of  every  inferior  diftrift, 
Jing  the  people  in  fcrvitudc,  and  preventing  any 
nlar  adminiftration  of  jufticc,  every  one  claiming 
at  prerogative  within  his  own  domain.  Nor  was  this 
J  only  privilege  thofe  haughty  nobles  ufurped :  they 
Hfo  extorted  from  the  crown  the  right  of  coining 
limey  in  their  own  name,  and  of  carrying  on  war 
pinft  their  private  enemies  ^. 

Ik  coafequence  of  thefe  encroachments  on  the  royal 
rerogative,  the  powerful  vafTals  of  the  crown  obtain* 

|.  iloDtcfquien,  VEfprit  iu  Loix,  llv.  xxx.  xixi. 

|.  MontcfquicayUbifupra.  Robertfon.  lotrod.  Hifi,CharU»  V.  Hume^ 

fi.  Emg.  Appeod.  ii. 
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PART  I.  cd  grants  during  lift,  and  afterwards  others  inclu 
^'^~"  their  heirs,  of  fuch  lands  as  they  had  originally 
only  during  pleafure.  And  they  appropriate* 
themfelves  titles  of  honour,  as  well  as  office 
power  and  of  truft,  ^hich  became  hereditary  in  n 
families.  The  ties  which  conneAed  the  prim 
members  of  the  conftitution  with  its  head  were 
folved :  almoft  all  ideas  of  political  fubje^on  were 
and  little  appearance  of  feudal  fubordinatioa  remai 
The  nobility  openly  afpired  at  independency  : 
fcorned  to  confider  themfelves  as  fubjefts;  and  a  k 
dom,  confiderable  in  name  and  extent,  was  oft 
mere  fliadow  of  monarchy,  and  really  con(ifted'< 
many  feparate  principalities  as  it  contained  baroi 
A  thoufand  feuds  and  jealoufies  fubfifted  among 
barons,  and  gave  rife  to  as  many  wars  <•  Hence  r 
country  in  £urope,  wafted  or  kept  in  continual  a1 
by  thefc  internal  hoftilities,  was  filled  with  caftles 
places  of  ftrength,  in  order  to  proteft  the  inhabit 
from  the  fury  of  their  fcUow-fubjefts. 

Kingdoms  fo  divided,  and  torn  by  domeftic  b 
were  little  capable  of  any  foreign  effort.  The  ^ 
of  £urope,  therefore,  during  feveral  centuries,  as 
(hall  have  occafion  to  fee,  refembled  more  the  \ 
and  dcfultory  incurfions  of  pirates,  or  banditti,  l 
the  regular  and  concerted  operations  of  national  fo 
Happily,  however,-  for  pofterity,  the  ftatc  of  ei 
kingdom  was  nearly  the  fame;  otherwife  all  muft  i: 
fallen  a  prey  to  one ;  the  independent  fpirit  of 
North  might  have  been  extinguifhed  for  ever; 
the  prefent  harmonious  fyftem  of  European  pol 
which  fo  glorioully  ftruggled  from  tlie  chaos  of  az 
chy,  would  have  funk  in  eternal  night. 

5.  Id.  Ibid* 
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IE  fntkab  in  which  the  Barbarians,  or 

iarade^sy  <Mr»Mo£)c<I  their  judicial  proceed- 
thtw  firft  fettled  in  the  provinces  of  the 
isespire,  caoaot  now  be  diftindly  afcertained  : 
heir  ibnn  of  gorernment,  their  manners,  and  t 
cj  cf  odicr  circomfbinces,  lead  ds  to  believe  it 
csfij  die  fame  with  that  which  prevailed  in  their 
nl  coQotries;  where  the  authority  of  the  magi* 
;  was  fo  limited,  and  the  independency  of  indi- 
ds  fi>  great,  that  they  feldom  admitted  any  urn- 
but  the  fword  •. 

mmoft  ancient  hi ftorical  records  juftify  thisopi- 
:  they  reprefcnt  the  ercrcifc  of  jufticc  in  all  the 
Joms  of  Europe,  and  the  ideas  of  men  with  ref- 
to  equity,  as  little  different  from  thofe  which 
lit  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  deform  the  iirft 
I  of  fociety  in  every  country.  Rcfentmcnt 
ihnoil  the  fole  motive  for  profccuting  crimes; 
die  gratification  of  that  palfion,  more  than  any 
to  the  profperiiy  and  good  order  of  fociety,  was 
jod,  and  alfo  the  rule  in  punifhing  them.  He 
fuflered  the  wrong,  was  the  only  pcrfon  who  haj 
rht  to  purfue  the  aggrcffor;  to  demand  or  remit 
jnimfhrnent : — ?.nd  he  might  accept  of  a  compcn- 
Q  for  any  offence  how  heinous  focvcr.  The  pro- 
tion  of  criminals  in  the  name,  and  by  the  autho- 
of  the  community,  in  order  to  deter  others  from 
iting  the  laws,  now  juftly  deemed  the  great  ob- 
of  legiflation,  was  a  maxim  of  jurifprudcnce 
ilittlc  underftood  in  theory,  and  dill  Icfs  regard- 
a  pra&ice.  The  civil  and  criminal  judges  could, 
loft  cafes,  do  no  more  than  appoint  the  lifts,  and 
e  the  parties  to  decide  their  caufe^  by  the  fword. 
ree  mud  haughty  nobles,  unufed  to  the  rcftraints 
;iw,  confidered  it  as  infamous  to  give  up  to  another 

€*Fcrgiifoo,  £fty  ««  tb*  Hlft.  of  Civil  Sofuty,  part  ii. 
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PART  I.  the  right  of  determining  what  reparation  they  fiiould 
^'^"■^  accept  of,  or  with  what  vengeance  they  fhould  rcll 
fatisfied :  they  fcorned  to  appeal  to  any  tribunal  but 
their  own  right-arm.  And  if  men  of  inferior  con- 
dition fometimes  fubmitted  to  award  or  arbitration, 
it  was  only  to  that  of  the  leader  whofe  courage  they 
rcfpe£led,  and  whom  in  the  field  they  had  been  ac« 
cuftomed  to  obey  '•  Hence  every  chieftain  became 
the  judge  of  his  tribe  in  peace,  as  well  as  its  general 
in  war. — The  pernicious  effcds  of  this  power  upon 
government  and  upon  manners,  and  the  many  abfurd 
modes  of  trial  eflablifhed  before  its  abolition,  wc 
fhall  have  frequent  occafion  to  obferve  in  the  hiftory 
of  every  modern  kingdom. 

The  feudal  fyftem,  however,  with  all  its  toaperi- 
feftions,  and  the  diforders  to  which  it  gave  birthi 
was  by  no  means  fo  debaiing  to  humanity  as  the  uni- 
form preffure  of  Roman  dcfpotifm.  Very  difiercal 
from  that  dead  calm  which  accompanies  peacefol  fla^ 
very,  and  in  which  every  faculty  of  the  foul  finki 
into  a  kind  of  fomnolency,  it  kept  the  minds  of  mej 
in  continual  ferment,  and  their  hearts  in  agitation* 
If  animofities  were  keen,  friendfhips  alfo  were  wami« 
The  commonalty  were  unfortunately  degraded  to  tbi 
condition  of  (laves,  but  the  nobility  were  exalted  t« 
the  rank  of  princes.  The  gentry  were  their  aflbciatess 
and  the  king,  without  the  form  of  compaft,  was  ii 
reality  but  chief  magiftrate,  or  head  of  the  comom- 
nity,  and  could  literally  do  no  wrong  ;  or  none,  al 
leaft,  with  impunity. 

7.  This  fubjcd  has  been  finely  illuftratcd  by  Dr.  Robcrtfoo,  (lotroi 
Hifi,  Charles  V.  and  by  the  prcfidcnt  Monterquieu,  ( V Ef^H  ia  lA^ 
liv.  xxviii.— xixi.)  who  has  wrctfen  a  philorophical  commentary  uq  iW 
Lenvt  •/  the  Barhariams,  It  ^lUs  alfo  been  treated,  with  much  leaittai 
;ind  ingenuity,  by  Dr.  Stuart  in  his  Vino  9/  Society,  and.by^lilK 
Gibbon  in  his  ffjfiory  0/  the  Decline  and  Fall  rf'thi  Hamam  Smpirwt  dfafK 
XxxTiii.  ; 

LET, 
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«       FsAKCE  mmder  the  Kkmis  rftbe  Fwrfi  Race. 

T  N  liiflorjy  as  ia  all  otber  iciciicet,  it  is  neccflary 
X  to  let  certain  limits  to  oar  ioqairies,  if  we  would 
piocccd  witli  certainty;  and,  where  utility  more 
tkaa  cnrkyfity  is  oar  objcA,  we  muft  even  contract 
ibfdk  booodaries.  We  muft  not  only  confine  our- 
fidves  tothofe  periods  where  truth  can  be  afceruined, 
but  to  diofe  events  chiefly  which  were  followed  by 
fbmc  civil  or  political  confequence,  which  produced 
ibme  alteration  in  the  gorernment  or  the  manners  of 
a  people:  and,  even  of  fuch  events,  we  fhould  be 
more  paiticolarly  attentive  to  thofe  which  continue  to 
operate  upon  our  prcfent  civil  or  political  fyftem. 

,  ^jr  theie  few  words,  my  dear  Philip,  in  order  to 
avoid  egotifm,  I  have  indiredly  given  you  an  account 
»'of  the  manner  in  which'  I  mean  to  condud  that  Hiftory 
9fM9d€m  Eur§p€y  which  is  intended  for  your  inflruc- 
tioo*    The  firft  epochs  of  modern,  as.  well  as  ancient 
hiftory,  are  involved  in  fable ;  and  the  tranfadions 
,  of  the   immediately  fuccceding  periods  arc  handed 
down  to  ns  in  barren  chroni:Cles,    which  convey  no 
idea  of  the  charaAer  of  the  agents,  and  confequently 
Ire  deftitute  alike  of  inftruffion   and   amufement; 
while  the  events  of  latter  ages  arc  related  with  a  co- 
pioufnefs  fo  profufe  and  undiflinguifhing,  tiiat  a  fe- 
Icftion   becomes   abfolutely  jieceffary,    for  fuch    as 
would  not  willingly  fpenda  life-time  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  tranfa&.ions  of  thofe  who  have  lived 
before  them.     And  as  I  would  rather   have  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  chara£ter  of  one  living,  than  often 
dead  ftatefmen  or  heroes,  1  (hall  be  as  concife  in  my 
narration  as  ia  confiftent  with  perfpicuity,  and  as  fe- 
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lc£l  in  my  matter  as  information  will  allow ;  yet  aU 
ways  taking  care  to  omit  no  anecdote  which  can  throw 
light  on  the  hiftory  of  the  human  heart,  nor  any  cir« 
cumftance  that  marks  the  progrefs  of  civil  ibciety. 

Modern  History  is  of  little  importance  before 
the  time  of  Charlemagne :  and  a  late  celebrated  writ6r 
has  fixed  upon  the  coronation  of  that  prince  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  Soo,  as  the  proper  sera  of  its  commence^ 
ment  But  for  the  fake  of  order,  as  well  as  to  gratify 
the  curioiity  we  naturally  have  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  origin  of  nations,  I  fhall  give  you  a  (hort 
fketch  of  the  flate  of  modern  Europe  previous  to  that 
asra. 


The  French  monarchy  firft  claims  our  notice} 
not  on  account  of  its  antiquity  only,  but  becaufe  cf 
its  early  and  continued  cbnfcquence.  Gaul  was  (hartd  4 
by  the  Romans,  the  Vi(igoths,  and  the  Burgundianty  1^ 
when  Clovis  king  of  the  Franks,    (fon  of  Childericy  *  ' 
A.  D.  4S6.  and  grandfon  of  Merovasus,  head  of  the  Salian  tribe) 
defeated  Syagrius  a  Roman  ufurper  in  that  province^ 
and  eftablifhed  a  new  kingdom,  to  which  he  gave  tho   1 
name  of  France,  or  the  Land  of  Fra  AAn  <•     How  ill  -j 
applied  in  latter  times  !  •* 

Though  Clovis  was  only  nineteen  years  ofagd  '< 
when  he  obtained  this  vidory,  his  prudence  appean 
to  have  been  equal  to  His  valour.  And  many  circuin* 
Aances  confpired  to  his  farther  aggrandizeraeot. 
The  Gauls  hated  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and 
were  ftrongly  attached  to  Chriftianity  :  Clovis  gained 
on  their  piety,  by  favouring  their  bifhops;  and  hit 
marriage  with  Clotilda,  niece  to  Gondebaud,  king  of 
Borgundy,  made  them  hope  that  he  would  fpcedilj 
CinLrace  the  faith.     The  attachment  of  his  country* 

I,  Grcgor.  TuroD.  lik  ii.  cap.  s;. 
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nci  to  their  ancient  worfhip  was  the  fole  objeAion  :    UTTER 
ffe  pioos  czhofftadons  of  the  qoeen  had  fome  tffe&  ;    ^     ^^ 
and  the  king  hairing  ▼anquifhed  the  Allemanni  at 
ToibiaC)  near  Cologne,  after  an  obftinate  engage* 
ment,  politically  afcribed  that  viAory  to  the  God  of 
Cbmlda,  whom  he  (aid  he  had  invoked  during  the 
time  of  batde,  under  promife  of  becoming  a  Cbrif- 
dan,  if  crowned  with  fuccefs.     He  was  accordingly 
baptifed  by  St.  Remigius,  bi(hop  of  Rheims,  and  aU   A.D.49#, 
the  whole  French  nation  followed  his  example  *• 


This  wu  a  grand  circomftance  in  favotir  of  Clovis : 
and  he  did  not  ful  to  take  advantage  of  it.    The 
Ganis  were  fiaunch  Catholics,  but  the  Viiigoths  and 
BttTgandiant  were  Arians.    Clotilda,  however,  hap- 
pily was  a  Catholic,  though  nurfed  in  the   bofom 
•f  Arianifin;  and  Clovit  himfelf  overflowed  with 
Wd  for  the  lame  faith,  as  foon  as  be  found  it  would 
feco^  hit  ambitious  views.    Under  colour  of  reli- 
gMM>»  he  made  war  upon  Alaric,  king  of  the  Viiigo(bs, 
who  pollefled  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and  tl^ 
Loire.    The  Gallic  clergy  favoured  his  prctenfions ;   a.  D  507. 
Md  the  battle  of  Vouille,  in  which  the  king  of  the 
Vifigpths  was  vanquiihed  and  flain,  near  PoiAieri, 
added  to    the  kingdom  of  France   the  province  of 
Aquitaine  '• 

t.  Gt^  Frmmc.  cap.  T9.  Greg.  Turon.  lib.  ii.  cap.  31.  Of  the  mirt- 
(fei  laid  to  haTe  been  wrought  on  the  conTcriioo  of  ClovU,  the  au* 
thorof  thit  work  fayt  nothing,  aa  he  would  not  wifli  to  fufter  pi'iut 
\  I  ffedafifj ;  but  the  loven  of  the  marrellont  will  find  (ufiicierit  food  ior 
i\  tbdr  paiSoo  io  Hincmar  (fra,  St.  Remig,)  It  may  nm,  however,  be 
m  i*V*P^  ^  obienre,  that  Clevis,  when  warmed  with  the  elrxjucricc  of 
f  the  bdkop  of  Rheims»  in  defcribing  the  pafHon  and  death  of  Chrift, 
I  tuted  «p,  and  IchEing  bn  fpear,  violciitly  exclaimed,  ^  Had  I  been 
r  ■  there  with  the  Yallaot  Franks,  I  would  have  rcdrcflcd  bit  wrong*!" 
'    Fftd-g.  Efit^m.  cap.  zzL 

5.  Gie^-  Tur.  lib.u.  cap.  37. 
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PART  I.  Box  Clovis,  inftcad  of  enjoying  hit  good  for 
^^"^  with  dignity,  dis%urcd  the  latter  part  of  bis  i 
by  perfidies  and  cruelties  toward  the  princes  o 
houfe,  whom  be  extirpated.  He  died  in  511,  ; 
attempting  to  atone  for  his  crimes  by  building 
endowing  churches  and  monafteries,  and  aflemt 
a  council  at  Orleans  for  the  regulation  of  chu 
difcipline^ 

A.  D.  511.  The  death  of  Clovis  was  a  fevcre  blow  to  the  g 
dcur  of  the  French  monarchy.  He  left  four  i 
who  divided  his  exteniive  dominions  among  tl 
Thierry,  the  eldeft,  had  the  largcft  fhare;  he 
king  of  Auftrafia,  or  that  part  of  the  Oriental  Fr 
which  lies  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meufc.  J 
was  his  capital.  Childebert  was  king  of  Paris,  < 
domir  of  Orleans,  and  Clotaire  of  Soiifons^  * 
divifion  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  into  four  ii 
pendent  kingdoms,  not  only  weakened  its  force, 
grave  rife  to  endlefs  broils.  The  brothers  became  ( 
iics  whenever  their  interefts  jarred.  The  moft  fri 
ful  barbarities  were  the  conlcquence  of  their  dii 
iions.  Murders  and  alTaflioations  grew  com 
events. 

The  experience  of  thcfe  evils,  however,  did 
prevent  a  like  divifion  taking  place  after  the  deati 
Clotaire,  the  fole  fucceflfor  of  his  brothers  and 
phews.  His  four  fons  divided  the  four  kingdoms 
lot  ^.  The  kingdom  of  Paris  fell  to  the  lot  of  C 
A.  D.  562.  bcrt ;  Soiffons  to  Chilpcric  ;  Aufirafia  to  Sigeb 
and  Orleans  to  Gontran,  in  whofe  lot  alfo  was 
eluded  Burgundy,  which  had  been  conquered  by 

4.   Gr^g.  Turon.  lib.  iii.    cap.  40— >43.         5  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  ca] 
6.  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  capw  i*.    Geft.  Franc,  cap.  zxiz. 
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Qniled  forces  of  Childebert  and  Clotaire.  This  nev^ 
JifiBoa  was  followed  by  confequences  ftill  more  fatal 
tkao  die  former.  Two  queens,  more  deferving  the 
me  of  f Dries  than  of  women,  facriiiced  every  thing 
to  their  bloody  ambition  ;  Brunechilda,  princefs  of 
Spain,  wife  to  Sigebert,  king  of  Auftrafia,  and  Fre* 
degonda,  firft  concubine  and  afterward  wife  to  Chil- 
peric,  king  of  Soiflbns •  Their  mutual  hatred,  con- 
joined with  their  influence  over  their  hufbands,  was 
pRidufihve  of  an  infinite  number  of  crimes,  equally 
fuinous  to  the  people  and  the  royal  family,  and  the 
noft  enormous  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory  of 
manldnd. 

After  the  murder  of  a  multitude  of  princes,  and 
many  years  of  civil  war,  carried  on  with  the  mofl: 
TiBdidive  ijpirit,  and  accompanied  with  every  form 
•f  treachery  and  cruelty,  Clotaire  II.  fon  of  ChiU 
ftric  and  Fredegonda,  was  left  fole  monarch  of 
France  7.  He  re-eftablifhed  tranquillity,  and  gained  A.  d.  Sr> 
die  hearts  of  his  people  by  his  jufticc  and  generofity  : 
and  he  attached  the  nobility  to  him  by  augmenting 
their  confequence.  He  committed  the  government 
of  the  provinces  of  Auftrafia  and  Burgundy  to  the 
[Mayors  of  the  Palace,  as  they  were  called  ;  a  kind 
I  of  viceroys,  who,  daily  acquiring  power,  at  laft 
I  fflsde  their  way  to  the  throne. 

The  vices  of  Dagobcrt,  the  fon  of  Clotaire ;  the 
taies  with  which  he  loaded  the  people,  to  furnifh  his 
debauches,  or  to  atone  for  them,  according  to  the 
cnftom  of  thofe  times,  by  pious  profufions,  weakened 
the  royal  authority,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  debafed 
it.  His  two  Tons,  Sigebert  II.  and  Clovis  II.  were 
only  the  founders  of  new  convents.    They  were  no- 

7*  Fredcg.  ChrM,  cap.  xliii. 
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FART  I.     body  in  tbcir  kingdoms :   the  mayors  were  trerf 
^T'^*'"*^   thing. 

Ok  the  dearth  of  Sigcbcrf,  Grimoald,   mayor  of 

Auftrafia,  fet  his  own  fon  upon  the  throne  of  that 

A.  IX  656.  kingdom.     The  ofurperwas  depofed  ;  but  the  fediic« 

ing  example  remained,  as  a  lure  to  future  ambition* 

The  fucceeding  fovetcigns  were  as  weak  as  their  pre- 

dccclTors ;  and  Pepin  Heriftel,   duke  of  Auftraiia^ 

governed  France  twenty-eight  years,  under  the  title 

of  mayor,  with  equal  prudence  and  fortitude*     The 

kings  were  no  more  than  decorated  pageants,  to  be 

(hewn  to  the  people  occafionally.    The  appellation  of 

Jluggards^  which  was  given  them,  aptly  expreflcs  their 

.llupid  inaftivity. 

A.  D.  714.      After  the  death  of  Pepin,  who  by  reftoring  tbe 
national  aflemblies,  which  the  defpotifm  of  former 
mayors  had  abolifhed,  by  turning  the  reftlefs  impe* 
tuofity  of  the  French  againfl  foreign  enemies,  whoflt^ 
be  always  overcame,  and  other  wife  meafures,  ha^ 
quietly  enjoyed  a  power  hitherto  unknown  in  the  mo* 
carchy  :   his  authority  pafled  into  the  hands  of  hi| 
widow  Pledrude,  whofe  grandfon,  yet  an  infant,  wet 
created  mayor.    So  high  was  the  veneration  of  the 
French  for  tbe  memory  of  that  great  man  !-^But  the  , 
government  of  a  woman  was  ill  fuited  to  thofe  tor^  . 
bulent  times,  though  the  iniigniiicant  kings  were  coo*  ; 
tent  to  live  under  the  guardianfhip  of  a  child,  Charles  ; 
Martel,  natural  fon  of  Pepin,  was  fufpeded  of  am*  '-. 
bitious  views  by  Pleftrude,   and   imprifoned.     Ho  j 
found  means,  however,  to  make  his  efcape,  and  w^t  | 
received  by  the  Auftrafians  as  their  deliverer.     Hi^  ' 
fuperior  talents  foon  exalted  him  to  the  fame  degree 

A.  D.  732.  of  power  which  his  father  had  enjoyed,  and  he  wis 
no  Icfs  worthy  of  it.  He  faved  F'rancc  from  the 
fworJ  of  the  Saracens,  who  had  already  fubjeQed 

Spaia^ 
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SptiMg  aad  ]i    k      iH      :  oeighbcniriiig  nationt  in 

Mwthfhm  Wm^  ^.^  ..gw.jQS  idminiftntion  ;  yet  he 

ftylcd  luKJelf  amy  more  thin  Duke  of  Franee^ 

dut  die  tide  of  King  could  add  nothing  to 

Bot  kis  fen  Fepin»  left  modeft  or  more 

the  fevereignty  in  name  as  well  at  real*   A.  D.  jsi. 

kj  ;  odnding  for  ever  the  delceodantt  of  Clovity  or 

dMB  Mciovii^^  race  from  the  throne  of  France  *• 

Tbx  dicomftances  of  that  revolution  I  (hall  foon 
luve  occa£on  to  relate.  At  prefeot  we  muft  uke  a 
view  of  the  other  fiates  of  Europe. 


LETTER    IV. 

StAis  ant^  tbe  DminUn  §ftb€  Visigoths,  and  untUr 
dirMooRs^  tiUtbiRiign  0/* Abdurrahman. 


LBTTEE 

IV. 


SPAIN,  m  J  dear  Philip,  next  merits  your  attention^ 
'  as  the  fecond  great  kingdom  on  this  fide  of  the 
Alps.    Soon  after  the  Vifigoths  founded  their  mo-    ^'^-  4*7 
ittdiy  in  that  Roman  province,  already  over-run  by 
fte  Vandals  and  the  Suevi,  the  clergy  became  pof* 
fefcd  of  more  power  than  the  prince.     So  early  was 
[fetyrannyof  the  church  in  Spain  !  Almoft  allcaufes, 
civil  and  eccclefiaftical,   were  referred  to  tlie 
of  btQiops  :  they  even  decided  in  their  councils 
ie  moft  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation.    Along  with 
&e  nobles,  among  whom  they  held  the  firft  rank^ 
they  often  difpofed  of  the  crown,  which  was  more 
cleAive  than  hereditary  '•    The  kingdom  was  one 
theatre  of  revolutions  and  crimes.     The  number  of 
kings  aflaffinated  fills  the  foul  with  horror.     Thft 

t.  Adoo.  Chtmu  AmmoL  Mttenf. 

I.  Geddet't  Tr«&if  ToU  u.    Sec  alfo  SuYcdra,  Corona  GoihUa, 

Barbarians, 
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FART  t    Barbarians,  after  their  eftabKflimcnt,  contraflied 

^'  "^^      vices:  their  ferocity   became  more  bloody.     V 

crimes  did  not  bigotry  alone  produce  ! 

In  order  to  make  you  fully  fenfible  of  this,  as 
-^^  as  ^cquaintrd  with  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  kn 

in  the  hiftory  of  the  Vifigoths  in  Spain,  I  need  < 
mention  the  principal  reigns. 

A.  D.  5«5.  Leovigild,  who  dicd  in  585,  and  who  is 
mtich  celebrated  for  his  viftories  over  thcSucvi,  wl 
he  entirely  fubducd,  put  to  death  his  fon  Herra< 
gild,  becaufe  he  had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith 
•  himfelf  being  an  Arian.  Recared,  however,  his  o 
fon' and  fucccflbr,  abjured  Arianifm.  The  Ai 
were  perfccutcd  in  their  turn.  The  fpirit  of  perfi 
tion  daily  increafed.  Sifebut,  a  prince  in  other 
pe£ls  wife,  and  whofe  valour  difpoiTeired  the  G 
emperors  of  what  territory  they  had  continuec 
hold  on  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  obliged 

A«D.  6u«  Jews,  on  pain  of  death,  to  receive  baptifm.  In 
reign  of  this  monarch  the  empire  of  the  Vifig 
was  at  its  height ;  comprehending  not  only  Sp 
but  alfo  fome  neighbouring  provinces  of  Gaul, 
part  of  Mauritania.  Chintila,  a  fubfequent  k 
banifhed  all  the  Jews ;  and  a  council,  or  all 
bly  of  divines,  convoked  during  his  reign,  decl: 
that  no  prince  could  afcend  the  Spanilh  throne  w 
out  fwearing  to  enforce  all  the  laws  ena<£led  aga 
that  unfortunate  people.  Under  the  reign  of  H< 
fulnt,  the  election  of  kings  was  referved  by  a  co 
cil  to  the  bifbops  and  palatines.  Thefe  palatines  v 
the  principal  officers  of  the  crown. — Thus  tlie  Spai 
nobility  loft  one  of  their  moft  efiential  rights. 

A.D.682.         Wamba,  who  defeated  the  Saracens  in  an  atte 
upon  Spain,  was  excluded  the  throne,  becaufe  he 
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been  clothed  in  the  habit  of  a  penitintj  while  labour- 
iog' under  the  influence  of  poifon,  adminiftcred  by 
iht  ambitious  Erviga ! — This  ftroke  of  prieftcrafr, 
the  firft  of  the  kind  we  meet  with  in  hifiory,  fliewg 
at  a  diftance  what  might  be  expeA«d  from  clerical 
fnefle.  A  council  adjudged  the  throne  to  Erviga ; 
and  another  council,  held  during  his  reign,  prohi* 
bitcd  the  kings,  under  penalty  of  damnation,  from 
marrying  a  king's  widow.  This  canon  is  a  fufficient 
proof  of  the  fpirit  of  legiilation  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  in  Spain.  The  debauchery,  cruelty,  and 
impiety  of  Witiza,  whofe  wickednefs  knew  no  l>ounds, 
occaiioned  a  civil  war  in  71J.  Roderic,  or  Rode-  A.D.  71c. 
riguc,  dethroned  this  prince,  and  was  himfelf  de- 
dironed  by  a  people  whom  nothing  could  witb- 
iand*. 


The  Mahometan  religion  was  already  eftablifhed 
10  many  countries*  Mahomet,  its  founder,  who 
ciefied  At  Mecca  a  fpiritual  and  temporal  monarchy, 
kaddied  632;  and  his  countrymen,  the  Arabs  or 
Saracens,  foon  after  over-ran  great  part  of  Ada,  and 
all  that  part  of  Africa,  which  was  under  tlic  Roman 
dominion.  Animated  by  tiie  moft  violent  fpirit  of 
iaoaticifm,  their  valour  was  altogether  irrefiftible. 
The  Koran  promifed  heaven  and  eternal  fcniuality 
ID  fuch  as  fell  in  battle,  and  the  conquerors  always 
tendered  liberty  and  protefiion  to  thofe  who  emr 
f  braced  their  fuperftition.  They  threatened  the  whole 
world  with  fubjeAion.  Count  Julian,  whofe  daughter 
king  Roderic  had  difhonoured,  invited  them,  it  is 
faid,  to  land  in  Spain.  Nor  is  this  circumftance  by 
any  means  improbable,  coniidering  the  charaflcr  of 
the  times,  more  revolutions  being  then  occafioned 
by  the  private  vices  of  princes  than  any  other  caufe. 

1.  Xildor.  Cr9fi,  G^k,    Fcrrcns  ^ij-  tHjp*  wl-  ii*  Muiana,  ibid. 
Crrf.  Turon.  lib.  ti. 

ThE 
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PART  I.        Tub  Saracens,  already  mafters  of  MaoriUDia^ 

l_iv"mj  Barbary  (a  name  which  the  lawlefs  ferocity  of  t 
defceodantt  has  given  to  that  country,  as  it  gav* 
them  the  name  of  Maures  or  Moors),  made  a  de( 

A*1X  7IS.  upon  Spain ;  itid  by  the  decifire  battle  of  Xeres 
An<)alafia,  pot  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Vifigot 
Muza,  viceroy  of  Africa,  under  the  calif  Wj 
came  over  to  finifh  the  conqueft.  According  to 
prudent  policy  of  the  Mahometans  (the  only  eni 
fiafts  who  ever  united  the  fpirit  of  toleration  wii 
zeal  for  making  profelytes),  he  offered  the  inhabit 
their  religion  and  laws,  on  condition  that  they  (b< 
pay  to  him  the  fame  fubfidy  they  had  paid  their  foi 
fovereigns  :  and  fnch  as  embraced  the  religion  ol 
conquerors  were  entitled  to  all  their  privileges.  P 
cities  fubmitted  without  reiiftance  :  thofe  that 
out  he  reduced  by  force,  burning  and  pillaging  tl 
Oppas,  archbiffiop  of  Seville,  and  uncle  to  the  i 
dren  of  Witiza,  was  not  afhamed  on  this  occafic 
join  the  Saracens,  and  facrifice  his  country  and 
religion  to  his  hatred  againft  Roderic.  But  Pelaf 
a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  remained  firm  in 
faith  and  his  duty ;  and  when  he  could  no  lo: 
keep  the  field  againft  the  Infidels,  he  retired  to 
mountains  of  Afturias,  followed  by  a  numbei 

▲.D.  7T7.  faithful  adherents.  There  he  founded  a  Clfri: 
kingdom,  which  he  defended  by  his  valour^  and  tr 
mitted  to  his  pofterity  \ 

Meanwhile  the  Saracens  or  Moors,  little  y 
ing  to  confine  their  ambition  within  the  li 
of  the  Pyrenees,  made  an  unfuccefsful  attack  i 
Eudes,  duke  of  Aquluinc.  But  that  check 
iboa  forgot.  Abdurrahman,  the  new  emir  or 
veraor  of  Spain,  made  a  fecond  irruption  with  i 

|.  Rod.  Tokt.'HiJf.jfrai.    Fefrera«>  iibifvp. 
4t  Marisuia,  vol.  i.  Fcrrcru^  voL  ii. 
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riofffeivcSy  and  penetrated  at  far  as  Sent.  Repelled 
tliereby  bifliop  £bbo,  he  fell  upon  Aquitaine,  van- 
quUbcd  the  duke,  and  advanced  towards  the  heart  of 
France.  Charles  Martel  put  a  ftop  to  his  career,  be- 
tween PoiAters  and  Tours,  by  a  memorable  battle,  a  d.  nu 
in  which  Abdurrahman  himfelf  was  ilain :  and,  if  we 
fcelicTC  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times,  the  Saracens 
loft  in  this  zStion  above  three  hundred  thoufand 
But   fuch  exaggerations  are  fit  only  for  ro* 


Spaih  was  at  firft  very  miferable  under  the  domi- 
ttino  of  the  Moors.  The  emirs  being  dependent  on 
the  viceroy  of  Africa,  who  allowed  them  to  continue 
batafliorttime  in  their  government,  were  morcbufy 
10  fleecing  the  Spanifli  nation,  than  in  the  adminih 
tration  of  juftice  or  the  prefcrvation  of  good  oriier. 
Civil  wars  arofe  among  the  Moflems  thcmfelves; 
iad  the  caHfs  or  vicars  of  the  prophet,  the  fucceiTort 
tf  Mahomet,  who  had  made  Damafcus  the  feat  of 
4cir  court,  were  unable  to  quell  thofe  diforc'.ers.  The 
competitions  for  the  califat,  as  may  be  cxpcAed,  tvcti 
favoured  the  projedsof  the  rebels.  At  length  that  an- 
goft  dignity,  which  included  both  the  highcft  r'sgal 
aod  facerdotal  eminence,   pafled  from  the  family  of 

["  the  Ommiades  to  that  of  the  AbafliJes.    Thi»  rcvolu-   a.d. 
tion,  which  was  bloody,  gave  birth  to  another,  truly 
advantageous  to  Spain,  but  injurious  to  the  Chriftian 
faith. 

Abdurrahman^  called  alfo  Almanzor,   a  prince   a.d. 
of  the  blood  royal,  who  efcaped  in  the  maflacrc  of 
the  Ommiades,    founded   in   Spain   an  independent 
kingdom,  confiding  of  all  thofe  provinces  which  had 
been  fubjeft  to  the  califs  ^     He  fixed  his  rcfidence  at 

5.  Ferrcras,  ubi  fup. 

Cordova, 
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PART  I.  Cordova,  which  he  made  the  feat  of  the  arts,  of  ms 
ntficencey  and  of  pleafure.  Without  perfecnting  i 
Chriftians,  he  was  able,  by  his  artful  policy,  aim 
toextinguifh  Chriftianity  in  his  dominions: — by  < 
priving  the  bifhops  of  their  diocefes ;  by  referving 
honours  and  offices  for  the  followers  of  his  propht 
and  by  promoting  intermarriages  between  theCbril 
ans  and  Mahometans.  No  prince  in  Europe  equal! 
Abdurrahman  in  wifdom,  nor  any  people  the  An 
in  whatever  tends  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  h 
man  foul.  Lately  enemies  to  the  fciences,  they  n 
cultivated  them  with  fuccefs,  and  enjoyed  aconfidi 
able  (hare  both  of  learning  and  politenefs,  while  1 
reft  of  mankind  were  funk  in  ignorance  and  bs 
barifm  ^. 

I  SHALL  afterward  have  occafion  to  be  more  p 
ticular  on  this  lubjef^.  In  the  mean  time,  we  m^ 
caft  an  eye  on  Italy,  Rome,  Conftantinople,  a 
France,  from  the  time  of  Charles  Martel  to  that 
Charlemagne. 

6.  Ockley,  Hfft,  Sarae.  vol  i.  iL 
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LETTER      V. 

Itaiy  under  the   Dominion  of  thi  OsTROCOTHS,  and 
Md[T/Z» Lombards,  tilltbiRiigno/LunvRAHD, 

ITALY  experienced  a  variety  of  fortunes  after  it   letter 
bft  iti  ancient  mafters,  before  it  fell  into  the        ^' 
liandsof  Charlemagne.     It  was  firft  wholly  conquer-  a.  ^.'476. 
ed  by  the  Heruli,  a  people  from  the  extremity  of 
the  Eaxine  or  Black  Sea,  who  held  it  only  a  fhort 
time,  being  expelled  by  the  Oftrogoths.    Theodoric,  A.D.  49;. 
the  firft  Gothic  king  of  Italy,    and  feveralof  his  fuc- 
ccflbrs,  were  princes  of  great  prudence  and  humanity. 
They  allowed  the  Italians,  or  Romans  as  they  ftil! 
iSe&ed  to  be  called,   to  retain  their  poflcflions,  their 

ihws,  their  religion,  their  own  government  and  their 
ova  magiftrates,  refcrving  only  to  the  Goths  the 
friocipal  military  employments.  They  acknowledg- 
«1  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople  their  fuperiors  in 
Bak,  but  not  in  jurifdiSion.  Ravenna  was  the  feat 
^  their  court,  and  in  real  magnificence  vied  with 
^icot  Rome,  as  their  equitable  adminiftration  did 
tiih  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus'.  They 
tereatlaft  fubdued  by  Bclifarius  and  Narfes,  the  gc- 
lerals  of  Juftinian,  who,  having  recovered  Africa 
rom  the  Vandals,  had  the  pleafure  of  uniting  Italy 
•occ  more  to  the  Roman  Eaflcrn  or  Greek  empire;   A.  d.  5^4. 

1.  Procop.  BrIL  Gotb,  CuiTiodor.  lib.  vlii.  The  lenity  of  the  Oflro- 
^ckson  firfl  Ictcling  ia  Italy,  maybe  accounted  for  from  two  caufcs: — 
linly  from  that  pulifli  which  their  manners  may  be  fuppofcd  fo  liave 
kccTed  during  their  intcrcourfc  with  the  Romans,  whom  ihcy  had 
Ingfervcd  a?  auxiiiuricH againft  the  Huns  and  other  barbarous  j^ution-i 
pBtly  from  ths  character  of  Thcr>donc  the  Gothic  con<iucror,  who 
bringbctrii  cducaird  at  C^'n.laiitiooplr,  und  initiated  in  all  rh'-  learning 
tf  the  timer,  retained  ever  cttcr  a  juft  :.dmii'atiou  of  the  Roman  Uws 
■darti. 

Vol.  I.  D  the 
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PART  L    the  Wcftcrn  empire,  which  took  its  rife,  as  a  fepara 
^•^"^^^^   ftatc,   on  the  death  of  Theodofius  in  395,  being  t 
'  tally  annihilated  by  Odoacer,  kingof  theHeruU. 

SooM  after  the  expnlfion  of  the  Oftrogotbs,  grc 
A.D.56S.  psirt  of  Italy  was  feized  by  Alboinus,  king  of  tl 
Lombards  or  Langobards,  a  Gothic  nation.  He  ai 
his  fucceflbrs  made  Pavia  the  place  of  their  refidenc 
The  government  of  Italy  was  now  entirely  change 
Alboinus  eftablilhed  the  feudal  policy  in  thofe  com 
tries  which  he  had  conquered,  fettling  the  princip 
officers  of  his  army,  under  the  name  of  duke^  in  d 
chief  cities  of  every  province  *•  A  fimilar  kind  1 
government  prevailed  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  n 
mained  fubje£k  to  the  emperors  of  Conftantinopli 
the  exarch  or  fapreme  governor,  who  refided  at  Rj 
venna,  appointing  the  dukes  or  chief  magiftrates,  < 
the  other  cities,  and  removing  them  at  pletfon 
Even  Rome  itfelf  was  governed  by  a  duke,  the  ver 
name  of  the  fenate  and  confuls  being  abolifhed. 

Alboinus  was  one  of  the  greateft  princes  of  ki 
time,  and  no  lefs  ikilled  in  the  fcience  of  reigni^ 
than  In  the  art  of  war ;  but  he  was  flain  by  the  treadi 
A.  a  571.  cry  of  his  wife  Rofamund,  before  he  had  letfaie  t 
perfect  the  government  of  his  kingdom.  Clephit,  M 
fucceflbr,  was  an  able,  but  a  barbarous  prince.  19 
cruelties  gave  the  Lombards  fuch  an  averfion  agaU 
regal  power,  that  they  refolved,  after  his  death^  t 
change  their  form  of  government :  accordingly,  fis 
the  fpace  of  twelve  years,  they  chofe  no  other  U^ 
but  lived  fubjed  to  their  dukes.  Thefe  dnket  hi 
hitherto  acknowledged  the  royal  authority;  but,  ^Im 
the  kingly  power  was  abolifhed,  each  duke  becM 
Ibvereign  of  his  own  city  and  its  diftrift. 
2  Paul  Diac  dt  C^.  Ltmpk  lib.  U« 
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BB  LomlMirdf »  during  that  interregniiniy  extend-  umit 
bcir  Gonqneks  in  luly.  But,  being  threatened  ^,  !.^ 
Heign  enefliiesy  they  faw  the  neceffity  of  a  clofer  • 

9  ;  ofreftoring  their  ancient  form  of  government, 
»MDmitting  the  management  of  the  war  to  a  fia« 
crlbfi. 

Mt  this  pnrpofe  the  heads  of  the  nation  aflembled,  A.  D.  586. 
irith  one  voice  called  Autharis,  the  fon  of  Clephis, 
e  throne.  Autharis  perfcded  that  form  of  go- 
mcnty  which  had  been  efiablifhed  by  Albolnus. 
ible  that  the  dukes,  who  had  ruled  their  feveral 
ids  like  independent  princes,  for  fo  many  years. 
Id  not  willingly  part  with  their  authority,  he  aU 
d  them  to  continue  in  their  governments,  but 
ved  to  himfelf  the  fupreme  jurifdidion.  He 
I  them  contribute  a  part  of  their  revenues  toward 
bpport  of  his  royal  dignity,  and  take  an  oath,  that 
would  affift  him  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  in 
of  war'.  After  fettling  the  government  of  his 
dom,  he  enaAed  feveral  falutary  laws  for  its  tran- 
Aty  and  good  order.  He  was  the  firft  of  the  Lorn- 
kings  who  embraced  Chriftianity,  and  many  of 
ubgcAs  followed  his  example :  but  being  of  the 
A  perfuafion,  like  moft  of  the  northern  Con- 
ors, whofe  (imple  minds  could  not  comprehend 
myfteries  of  the  Trinity  and  incarnation,  many 
ates  were  by  that  means  cocaiioned  between  the 
iD  and  Catholic  bifhops ;  for  the  Romans,  or  na- 
Italians,  were  then  as  ftaunch  Catholics  as  at 
day. 

IBERTY  of  confcience,  however,  was  allowed  un- 
all  the  Lombard  kings;  and  Rotharis,  who  fur-, 
ed  all  his  predeceiTors  in  wifdom  and  valour,  was 
loderate  in  his  principles,  and  fo  indulgent  to  his 

3.  Ibid.  lib.  in. 
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.PART  f.    people,,  that  during  his  reign  moft  cities  of  Italy  had 
'^~^^~^   two  bifhops,  one  Catholic,  and  the  other  Arian.    He 
•  was  the  firft  prince  who  gave  written  laws  to  the 

A.  D.  643.  Lombards.  For  that  purpofe,  he  fummoned'at  Pavia, 
a  general  diet  of  the  nobles;,  and  fuch  regulations  at 
they  approved,  he  ordered  to  be  digefted  into  a  code, 
and  obfcrvcd  over  all  his  dominions.  His  military  ta* 
Icnts  were  not  inferior  to  his  civil.  He  very  much 
extended  the  limits  of  his  kingdom,  and  gained  fe 
many  advantages  over  the  imperial  forces,  that  no  fu- 
ture hoflilities  pafled  between  the  exarchs  and  the 
kings  of  the  Lombards,  till  the  reign  of  Luitprand. 

A.  D.  66j.        But  the  emperor  Conftans,  before  that  time,  land- 
ed in  Italy  with  a  coniiderable  army,  which  he  com* 
fsanded  in  perfon,  determined  to  expel  the  barbarians, 
and  reunite  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  to  his  domi- 
nions.    He  at  firft  gained  fomc  inconiiderable  advan- 
tages ;  but  his  army  was  afterward  totally  routed  by 
Romuald,   duke  of  Benevcnto,   whofe   father,  Gri« 
moald,  had  been  eleftcd  king  of  the  Lombards.—  ;{ 
(rrimoald  was  a  prudent  prince,   and  in  all  refpeAt  i 
worthy  of  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  been  raifed.  ] 
As  foon  as  he  was  free  from  the  alarms  of  war,  he  }. 
applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  arts  of  peace.     He  rt- 

A.D.  66t.  formed  the  laws  of  Rotharis,  which  were  now 
choice  appealed  to  by  the  Italians  as  well  as  the 
bards;  revoking  ibme,  and  enaf^ing  others  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  circumftances  of  the  times.  Influenced  !• 
by  the  arguments  of  John,  bifhop  of  Bergamo,  he  re-  ) 
nounced  the  tenets  of  Arius.  His  fucceflbrs  followed 
his  example,  all  profefling  the  Catholic  faith  ;  fo  that 
Arianifm  was  in  a  (hort  time  forfaken  by  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Lombards  4. 

4.  Paul.  Diac.  lib.  v. 
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LuiTPRAND  gave  ilrong  proofs  of  his  wifdom  and 

valour  from  the  moment  he  afcended  the  throne  ;  but 

his  courage  fometimes  bordered  on  rafhnefs.    Inform-  aTd, 

cd  that  two  of  his  attendants  had  confpired  againft  hit 

life,  and  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  put  their  de- 

fign  io  execution,   he  walked  out  with  them  alone, 

aod  upbraided  them  with  their  guilt.     Struck  with 

fQch  heroic  firmnefs,  they  threw  themfe! ves  at  his  feet, 

as  wretches  unworthy  of  mercy.   The  king,  however, 

tboi^ht  otherwife :   he  not'  only  pardoned  them,   but 

Rcet?ed  them  into  favour,  promoting  them  afterwards 

to  principal  employments.    Having  thus  won  his  do- 

ncftic  enemies  by  kindnefs,  and  ilrengthened  his  in- 

terefis  abroad  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  duke 

of  the  Boioarii,  Luitprand  applied  himfelf,  in  imita- 

lioii  of  his  two  illuftrious  predeceiTors,  Rotharis  and 

Grimoald,  to  the  formation  of  new  laws.     In  one  of 

\Aek  his  fagacity  appears  highly  confpicuous.     He 

Uames   *^  the  ridiculous  cufiom  of  trials  by  duel,   in 

"which  we  would  force  God  to  manifcft  his  juftice 

'•  according  to  the  caprice  of  men  ;  **  adding,  that  he 

Basonly  tolerated  theabufe,  ^<  becaufe  the  Lohibards 

**  are  fo  much  attached  to  it  ^  .'* 

But  Luitprand's  great  qualities  were  in  fome  mca- 
fore  (haded  by  his  boundlefs  ambition.  Not  fatisfied 
:  with  the  exteniive  dominions  left  him  by  his  prede- 
ceflbrs,  he  formed  the  defign  of  making  himfelf  folc 
mailer  of  Italy  :  and  a  favourable  opportunity  foon 
offered  for  the  execution  of  that  enterprife. 

Lf  o  IsAURicus,  then  emperor  of  Conftantinople, 
where  theological  difputes  had  long  mingled  with 
affairs  of  ftate,  and  where  cafuifts  were  more  com- 

5.  L^.  Langbb.  in  Codex  LindenbrQg. 
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PART  I.  oion  upon  the  thronethan  politicians,  pionflj  proBibilt* 
A^D^n6[  ^^  ^  worftiip  of  images;  ordering  all  the  ftaURi 
to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  paintings  in  tlie 
churches  to  be  pulled  down  and  burnt.  The  popa* 
hce,  whofe  devotion  extended  no  fiarther  than  fiidl 
objeftsi  and  the  monks  and  fecular  priefts,  interefted 
in  fupporting  the  mummery,  were  fo  highly  provok- 
ed  at  this  innovation,  that  they  publicly  revolted  in 
many  places.  The  emperor,  however,  took  care  to 
have  his  edia  put  in  force  in  the  Eaft ;  and  he  ftrifiljf 
enjoined  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  his  other  officers 
in  the  Weft,  to  fee  it  as  punctually  obeyed  in  theii 
governments.  In  obedience  to  that  command,  the 
exarch  began  to  pull  down  the  images  in  the  churdies 
and  public  places  at  Ravenna;  a  condu6l  which  in*^ 
cenfed  the  fuperftitious  multitude  to  fuch  a  degree 

A.  D*  727.  that  they  openly  declared  they  would  rather  renotiocit 
their  allegiance  to  the  emperor  than  the  worfliip  d 
images.  They  confidered  him  as  an  abominable  be* 
retic,  whom  it  was  lawful  to  refift  by  force^  and  tool 
arms  for  that  purpofe^. 

LuxTPRAKD,  judging  this  the  proper  feafon  to  pot 
his  ambitious  projeA  in  execution,  fuddenly  aflbii* 
bled  his  forces,  and  unexpeftedly  appeared  bcfbil 
Ravenna ;  not  doubting  but  the  reduAion  of  that  iai« 
portant  place  would  be  fpeedily  followed  by  the  coa* 
queft  of  all  the  imperial  dominions  in  Italy.  The  C3b 
arch,  though  little  prepared  for  fuch  an  aflault,  de^ 
fended  the  city  with  much  courage;  but  finding ti 
could  not  long  hold  out  againft  fo  great  a  force,  9m 
dcfpairing  of  rcKcf,  he  privately  withdrew.  Liui 
prandy  informed  of  this,  made  a  vigorous  attack 
carried  the  city  by  ftorm,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plui 

den 
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Acted  hj  bit  foldiers,  who  found  in  it  an  immeore 

booCf,  IS  it  had  been  fucceilively  the  feat  of  the  Weft-    

era  Empcton,  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and  of  the  ex-  JLvljii. 
archf.  Alarmed  at  the  fate  of  Ravenna^  moft  other 
cities  in  the  exarchate  furrendered  without  refift- 
uice7.  Luitprand  fcemed,  therefore,  in  a  fairway 
Is  become  oiafter  of  all  Italy.  But  that  coo^ueft 
■ekhcr  he  nor  any  of  his  fucceflbrs  was  ever  able  to 
eomplete :  and  the  attempt  proved  fatal  to  the  king- 
don  of  the  Lombards. 


L  E  T  T  E  R     VI. 

Siff  $f  the  Pfipe^s  timporal  Piwer,  with  fmi  Accwnk  of 
the  Affairs  a/Itslti  the  Empire  ^/Constantino- 
?LBt  emd  the  Kingdtm  ef  France,  from  the  Time 
^Charles  Martel  to  that  (/"Charlemagne. 

THOUGH  Rome  was  now  governed  by  a  duke, 
who  depended  on  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  the 
pope,  or  bi(hop,  had  the  chief  authority  in  that  city. 
He  was  yet  le{s  confpicuous  by  his  power  than  the  ref- 
peft  which  religion  infpired  for  his  fee,  and  the  con* 
fidence  which  was  placed  in  his  chara Aer.  St.  Gre* 
gory,  who  died  604,  had  negociated  with  princes  up- 
on feveral  matters  of  ftate,  and  his  fucceiTors  divided 
their  attention  between  clerical  and  politiral  obje£ls» 
To  free  themfelves  from  the  dominion  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  without  falling  a  prey  to  the  kings  of  Italy, 
was  the  great  obje£l  of  thefe  ambitious  prelates.  In 
order  to  accomplilh  this  important  purpofe,  they  eni'^ 

7.  Paul  Daac  Ub.  vi. 
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ployed  fuccefsfully  both  religion  aad  intrigue;  ao^ 
at  laft  eftablifhed  a  fpiritual  and  temporal  monarchy, 
which  of  all  human  inftitutions,  perhaps,  moft  merits 
the  attention  of  man,   whether  we  confider  its  nature,  . 
its  progrefs,  or  its  prodigious  confequences. 

Gregory  II.  had  offended  the  emperor  LeO|  by 
oppoiing  his  edi£t  againft  the  worfhip  of  images; 
but  he  was  more  afraid  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
Lombards  than  of  the  emperor's  threats;  he  there* 
fore  refolved  to  put  a  ftop,  if  poiGble,  to  the  con- 
quoits,  of  Luitprand.    The  only  prince  in  Italy,  to 
whom  he  could  have  recourfe,  was  Urfus,   duke  of 
Venice,  the  Venetians  making  already  no  contempt* 
ible  figure.    Not  lefs  alarmed  than  Gregory  at  the 
progreft  of  (b  powerful  a  neighbour,   Urfus  and  the 
Venetians  proroifed  to  affift  the  exarch  (who  had  fled 
to  them  for  protcftion)  with  the  whole  flrength  of  the  i 
republic.     They  accordingly  fitted  out  a  confidcrable  n 
A,D.  728.    fleet,  while  the  exarch  conduced  an  army  by  Iand|  j 
and  retook  Ravenna,  before  Luitprand  could  march 
to  its  relief. 


1 


As  the  recovery  of  Ravenna  had  been  chiefly  ow»-. 
ing  to  the  intcrpofition  of  Gregory,  he  hoped  to  be  ;] 
able  to  prevail  on  the  emperor  to  revoke  his  edid 
againfl  the  wopfhip  of  images  in  the  Weft.  Leo^- 
however,  feniible  that  the  pope  had  been  influenced 
merely  by  his  own  intereft  in  the  meafures  he  had  ^^ 
taken  relative  to  that  event,  was  only  more  provok-  ^^ 
cd  at  hisobftinacy,  and  refolved  that  the  edift  fhouM  *' 
be  obeyed  even  in  Rome  itTelf.  For  this  purpofe  he 
recalled  Scholafticus,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  fent  ia  '] 
his  dead  Paul,  a  patrician,  ordering  him  to  get  the  j 
pope  aflaflinatedy  or  to  feize  him,  and  fend  him  in 
chains  to  Condantinople.    But  Gregory,  far  from      , 


A.  a  7j^ 
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g  intimidated  by  the  emperor's  threats,  fotem&ljr 

mmunicated  the  exarch  for  attempting  to  pat  the  

rial  cdia  in  execution,  exhorting  all  the  Italiaa  ji,^!*^ 

I  to  continue  fledfaft  in  the  catholic  faith.  Luit- 

ly  though  highly  incenfed  againft  Gregory,  af&ft- 

m  in  his  diftrefs ;   and  the  populace  rofe  at  Ra- 

2y  and  murdered  the  exarch,  making  prodigious 

hter  of  the  Iconoclafts,  or  image-breakers,  af 

bettors  of  the  ediA  were  called.     The  duke  of 

es  fhared  the  fame  fate  with  the  exarch ;   and 

K>  ftill  infifted  that  his  favourite  ediA  fhould  be 

ced  in  Rome,  the  people  of  that  city,  at  the  in- 

:ion  of  Gregory,  withdrew  their  allegiance  from 

rreek  emperor  \    Hence  the  rife  of  the  pope's 

oral  power. 

roRMED  of  this  revolt,  and  not  doubting  who 
:he  author  of  it,  Leo  ordered  a  powerful  army 
raifed,  with  a  deiign  both  to  chaftife  the  rebels 
ake  vengeance  on  the  pope.  Gregory,  alarmed 
:fe  warlike  preparations,  looked  round  for  fonie 
r  on  which  he  might  depend  for  proteAion.  The 
bards  were  poffeflcd  of  fufficient  force,  but  they 
too  near  neighbours  to  be  truftcd  ;  and  the  Ve- 
Ds,  though  zealous  catholics,  were  not  yet  in  a 
ition  to  withftand  the  ftrength  of  the  empire. 
1  was  at  that  time  over-run  by  the  Saracens :  the 
tch  feemed,  therefore,  the  only  people  to  whom  it 
advifable  to  apply  for  aid,  as  they  were  at  once 
V>  oppofe  the  emperor,  and  enemies  to  his 
k.  France  was  then  governed  by  Charles  Martcl, 
peateft  commander  of  his  age.  Gregory  fent  a 
njn  embalTy  to  Charles,  entreating  him  to  take 
Romans  and  the  church  under  his  protection,  and 

I.  Anaft. iQ  nt.  Crf^n,    Mcimb.  Hj/f.  Ico/iotiafi^ 
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defend  them  againft  the  attempts  of  Leo«  The  a 
bafladors  were  received  with  extraordinary  marks 
honour  :  a  treaty  was  concluded  * ;  amd  die  Fren< 
glad  to  get  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  Italy^  I 
came  the  proteAors  of  the  church. 

In  the  mean  time  coniiderable  alterations  were  m; 

by  death,  Gregory  IL  did  not  live  to  fee  his  negc 

ttion  with  France  finilhed.    He  was  fucceeded  in  • 

fee  of  Rome  by  Gregory  III.  and^  fome  years  aft 

lieo  Ifauricas  was  fucceeded  on  the  imperial  thn 

by  his  fon  Conftantine  Copronymus^  who  not  o 

tenewed  his  father's  tdiSt  againft   the  worlhip 

images,  but  prohibited  the  invocation  of  faints.  T 

new  edi&  confirmed  the  Romans  in  the  refolut 

they  had  taken  of  feparating  themfelves  entirely  fi 

the  empire  i  more  efpecially  as  being  now  under 

protedion  of  France,  they  had  nothing  to  fear  £i 

Conftantinopte,  They  accordingly  drove  out  of  d 

«ity  fuch  of  the  imperial  officers  as  had  hitherto  b 

fuffered  to  continue  there;  and  abolifhed,  by  t 

means  the  very  ffaadow  of  fubjeAion  to  the  empei 

Soon  after  Leo,  died  Charles  Martel,  and  alio  G 

A.D.  741.    gory  III.  who  was  fucceeded  in  the  fee  of  Rome 

Zachary,  an  a£live  and  enterpriiing  prelate.    Imi 

diately  after  his  eleAion,  he  waited  upon  Luitpra 

and  obtained  the  reftoration  of  four  cities  in  thei 

ritory  of  Rome,  which  had   been    yielded  to  1 

prince  as  a  ranfom  for  the  capital,  when  ready  to 

into  his  hands  '. 

LuiTPRAND  henceforth  laid  afide  all  ambit 

A.D.  743*   thoughts,  dying  in  peace  with  tiie  church  and  1 

men.    Rachia,   his    fucceflbr,   confirmed  the  p 

withZachary;  but  being  afterwards  feized  wit 

a,  Sigoo.  JRif  Itsl,  3.  PanL  Diac  lib.  tL 
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I  of  conqueft,  he  invaded  the  Romtn  dukedom, 

laid  fiege  to  Perugia.    Zachary^  before  ht  foil- 

I  the  affiftance  of  France^  the  only  power  on  JLtKj§^ 

:h  he  coald  depetid^  refolved  to  try  once  more  his 

mal  infloence.    He  accordingly  went  in  perfon  to 

camp  of  Rachis :  and  being  refpefifully  received 

hat  prince,  he  rcprefented  fo  forcibly  to  him  the 

Ihnient  referved  for  thofe  who  nnjoftly  invade  tkt 

»erty  of  others,  that  Rachis  not  only  raifed  the 

tj  but  was  (b  roach  fabdued  by  the  elocjaence  o€ 

pontiff,  that  he  renounced  his  croiTn,  and  re- 

1  to  the  monaTtcry  of  Monte  Caffino  ;  proftrattng 

(elf  firft  at  Zachary's  feet,  and  taking  the  habit 

It.  Benedift  \ 

i^HiLB  things  were  in  this  iituation  in  Italy,  Pe- 
ion  of  Charles  Martc],  governed  France  in  the 
rafter  of  mayor,  under  Childcric  III.  and  acquaint- 
no  doubt,  with  the  fentiroents  of  his  Hotineft, 
x>fcd  to  Zachary  a  cafe  of  confcience,  which  ha4 
hitherto  been  fubmitted  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome* 
defired  to  know,  Whether  a  prince  incapable  of 
erning,  or  a  rainifter  inveftcd  with  royal  autho- 
,   and  who  fupported  it  with  dignity,  ought  to 
c  the  title  of  king.     Zachary  decided  in  favour 
he  minifter ;  and  the  French  clergy  fupported  the 
tenfions  of  Pepin,   becaufe  he  had   reftored  the 
Is  of  which   Charles  Martel  had  robbed  them, 
e  nobles  refpefted  him,  becaufe  he  was  powerful 
brave  ;  and  the  people  dcfpifed  the  fluggard  kings, 
>m  they  fcarcely  knew  by  name.    The  judgment 
:he  pope  therefore  filenced  every  fcruple,    Childe-  A.  D.  75f* 
was  depofed ;  or  more  properly,   degraded,  for 
could  never  be  faid  to  reign.     He  was  fhut  up 
a   monaftery.    Pepin  was  raifed  to  the  throne; 
I   St.  Boniface,    bifhop    of  Mentz,  the  famous 

4.  Id.  Ibid. 
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PARTI 
Aft  D.  751 


PARTI,    apoftle  of  the  Germans,  anointed  him  folemnly  at 
Soiflbns  ^. 


This  ceremony  of  anointing,  borrowed  from  the 
Jews,  and  hitherto  unknown  to  the  French  nation, 
or  at  moft  only  ufed  on  the  converfion  of  Clovit, 
feemed  to  beftow  on  the  king  a  kind  of  divine  cha« 
raflcr  :  and  fo  far  it  was  ufeful,  by  infpiring  refpeft. 
But  as  ignorance  abufes  all  things,  the  bifhops  fooa 
imagined  they  could  confer  royalty  by  anointing 
princes ;  an  opinion  which  was  followed  by  many  fa- 
tal confequences.  The  Eaftcrn  epiperors  had  long 
been  crowned  by  the  patriarchs  of  Conftantinople : 
the  popes,  in  like  manner,  crowned  the  emperors  of 
the  Weft.  Crowning  and  anointing  were  fuppofed 
jicceffary  to  fovereignty.  A  pious  ceremony  gave 
the  church  a  power  of  difpoiing  of  kingdoms. 

These  obfervations,  my  dear  Philip,  you  will  find.i 
frequent  occafion  to  apply.  I  oflFer  them  here,  in  order  i 
to  awaken  your  attention.  We  muft  fee  things  in  their . 
caufes,  to  reafon  diftinAly  on  their  effeds. 

Success  foon  attended  the  crafty  policy  of  tht 
popes :  the  new  king  of  France  repaid  their  favour 
with  intereft.     Aftulphus,   the  fucceflbr  of  Rachii^ 
Icfs  pioufly  inclined  than  his  brother,  thought  onljr 
of  conqueft.     In  imitation  of  Luitprand,  he  refolvc^ 
to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  all  Italy  :   and  as  the  emr 
peror  Conftantine  Copronymus  was  now  engaged  in  ] 
a  war  with  the  Saracens  and  Bulgarians,  and  in  a  ftill  1 
more  hot  and  dangerous  war  againft  images,  Aftul- 
phus judged  this  a  proper  feafon  to  invade  the  impe- 
rial  dominions.     He  accordingly  entered  the  exar- 
A.  D.  753,  chate  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army  ;   took  Ra- 
venna, fubdued  the  whole  province,  and  alfo  Pedta- 

5,  Sigon.  /?f^.  Ital. 
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is,  which  he  added  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
dsy  reducing  the  exarchate  and  its  ancient  metro- 
s  to  the  condition  of  a  dukedom  K  .      A.D.  75 1. 

iMBiTiOM  IS  only  increafcd  by  acccffion  of  do- 
ion.  Aftulphus  no  fooner  faw  himfelf  mafter  of 
eona  and  its  territory,  than  he  began  to  lay  claim 
the  Roman  dukedom,  and  to  Rome  itfelf.  He 
ed  the  right  of  conqueft.  This,  he  alledged,  en- 
'A  him  to  the  fame  power  over  that  city  and  its 
edom  which  the  emperors,  and  alfo  the  exarchs^ 
r  viceroys,  had  formerly  enjoyed,  as  he  was  now 
ofleffion  of  the  whole  exarchate.  And,  in  order 
oforce  his  demand,  he  marched  an  army  towards 
DC,  reducing  many  cities  in  its  neighbourhood^ 
threatening  to  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword, 
ey  rcfufcd  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  fovcrcign. 
hen  HI.  then  pope,  no  lefs  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
ch  of  fo  powerful  a  monarch,  than  at  the  feverity 
lis  mclTage,  endeavoured  to  appeafe  him  by  a 
Dnembafl'y.  But  prefents,  prayers,  and  entrea- 
were  employed  in  vain ;  Aftulphus  wanted  to 
rn  Rome. 

ADE  fenfiblc  at  laft,  that  force  muft  be  repelled  by 
,  Stephen  refolved,  in  imitation  of  bis  predecei- 
to  crave  the  protefiion  of  France.  He  accord- 
;)pplied  to  Pepin,  who,  mindful  of  his  obliga- 
to  Zachary,  and  now  firmly  featedon  the  throne 
ovis,  readily  promifcd  the  pope  his  ailiftance,  agd 
:wo  ambaffadors  to  conduft  him  to  Paris.  AftuU 
permitted  him  to  pafs  ;  and  a  treaty  was  con- 
d  between  both,  at  the  expence  of  the  emperors 
onftantinople  and  the  kings  of  Italy.  Stephen 
te  i  Pepin  anew,  with  the  holy  un3ion,  and  alfo 
VQ  {oi\^,  Charles  and  Carloman,  declaring  each 

of 
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PART  X.  of  them  Rman$rmm  Patridusj  or  Protedor  of  tl 
^^liTj^  Roman  people ;  and  the  French  monarch,  in  retu 
for  thefe  honours,  promifed  to  make  a  donation  of  tl 
exarchate  and  Pentapolis  to  the  Romifh  church  7, 

Pepin  however  endeavoured,  before  he  fet  out  t 
Italy,  to  perfuade  Aftulpbus,  to  be  content  with  d 
dominions  of  his  predeceflfors ;  to  reftore  what  he  b: 
conquered,  and  thus  prevent  the  efFufion  of  Chriftv 
iLD*  754*  blood.  But  finding  the  king  of  the  Lombards  de 
to  his  entreaties,  he  crofled  the  Alps,  and  advano 
to  Pavia.  Aftulpbus  now,  convinced  of  hit  dangc 
foed  for  peace,  and  obtained  it,  on  condition  that  I 
fliould  deliver  up  to  the  pope,  not  to  the  emperor/ a 
the  places  he  had  taken.  He  confented  ;  but,  i! 
flead  of  fulfilling  his  engagements,  no  foooer  did  I 
ihink  the  florm  blown  over  by  the  departure  of  PepL 
than  he  brgke  again  into  the  Roman  dukedom^  toe 
ieverai  cities,  and  laid  fiege  to  Rome. 

In  this  extremity,  Stephen  had  again  reconrfe  t 
his  protedor,  the  king  of  France,  writing  to  bii 
thofe  famous  letters  which  are  ftill  extant,  and  i 
which  he  artfully  introduces  St.  Peter,  to  whom  th 
donation  of  the  exarchate  had  been  made,  conjurio 
Pepin,  his  two  fons,  and  the  ftates  of  France  to  con 
A.D.755.  to  his  relief;  promiiing  them  all  good  things,  hoi 
in  this  world  and  the  next,  in  cafe  of  compliance,  ai 
denouncing  damnation  as  the  reward  of  refuial  '•  P< 
pin,  much  afFeAed  by  this  eloquence,  wild  as  it  mi 
feem,  crofled  the  Alps  a  fecond  time,  and  Aftulphi 
again  took  refuge  in  Pavia. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  Confbntine  Copron; 
mus,  informed  of  the  treaty  between  the  king 

7.  Leo  Oftieniis,  Ub.  i.  t.  Anallaf.  in  Fit.  Supb.  in. 

Fran 
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Fniocc  and  the  pope,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  be  letter 

put  in  pofleffion  of  the  exarchate  and  Peatapolis,  re«    y __y 

monftrated  by  his  ambaiTadors  againft  that  agreement,  A.  0.75$. 
oflkring  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  war.  But  Pepia 
replied.  That  the  exarchate  belonged  to  the  Lombards^ 
«ho  had  acquired  it  by  the  right  of  arms,  as  the  Ro« 
Biaashad  originally  done  :  that  the  right  of  the  Loni<« 
haidt  was  now  in  him,  fo  that  he  could  difpofe  of  that 
tniilory  as  he  thought  proper.  He  had  beftowed  it, 
he  fiid  ojn  St.  Peter,  that  the  catholic  faith  might  be 
fieferved  in  its  purity,  free  from  the  damnable  here« 
fics  of  the  Greeks ;  and  all  the  money  in  the  worlds 
he  added,  (hould  never  make  him  revoke  that  gift, 
which  he  was  determined  to  maintain  to  the  church 
with  the  laft  drop  of  his  blood.  In  confequence  of 
this  refolution,  the  ambaiTadors  were  difmiiTed,  with- 
out being  fufiered  to  reply.  Pepin  preifed  the  liege 
of  Pavia  ;  and  Aftulphus,  finding  himfelf  unable  to 
hold  out,  agreed  to  fulfil  the  former  treaty,  giving 
hoftages  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  and  putting  tbo 
pope  immediately  in  poflcfiion  of  Commachio^  a  place 
of  great  importance  at  that  time  9, 

Before  Pepin  returned  to  France  he  renewed  his  A.D.  756. 
donation  to  St.  Peter,  yielding  to  Stephen  and  his 
focccffors  the  exarchate;  Emilia,  now  Romagna; 
and  Pentapolis,  now  Marca  d'  Ancona  ;  with  all  the 
cities  therein,  to  be  held  by  them  for  ever,  the  kings 
of  France,  as  patricians,  retaining  only  an  idea^  fu« 
pcriority,  which  was  foon  forgot  '^,  Thus  was  the 
fccptre  added   to  the  keys,  the  fovereignty  to  the 

9.  Ltfo  OHi^fis,  ubi  fup. 

10.  Many  difpufcs  have  arifen  concerning  the  nature  of  Pepin's  do^ 
ntion,  and  fome  writers  have  even  denied  that  fuch  a  donation  was 
ever  made ;  but  on  comparing  authorities,  and  obferving  tlie  fcope  of 
kifiory,  the  matter  feems  to  have  been  nearly  as  reprefented  in  the 
tcKt.  The  impertinences  of  Voltaire  on  this  fuhjcdl,  under  the  form 
•f  reaioQiog,  are  too  contemptible  to  deferve  notice. 

prieft- 
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PART  I.    pricfthood,   and  the  popes  enriched  with  the  fpoits  of 
*^'"*'"*  '    the  Lombard  kings  and  the  Roman  emperors. 

AsTULPHUs,  foon  after  ratifying  his  treaty  with 
France,  was  killed  by  accident,  whe/i  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  recover  his  conquefts.    Pepin  continued  to  ex- 
tend his  fway  and  his   renown    till   the  year  768 ; 
when,   after  having  impofed  tribute  on  the  Saxom 
and  SclavonianSy   having  made  the  duke  of  Bavarift* 
take  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  reunited  Acqoitaine  to 
his  crown,-- equally  refpeded  at  home  and  abroad,  hef 
A.l>.  76?-    died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fftvcD* 
teenth   of  his  reign.     He   never    afFefied  abfolute 
power,  but  referred  all  matters  of  importance  to  the  - 
national  aiTemblies,  of  which  he  was  the  oracle.     By 
the  confent  of  the  nobles,  he  divided  his  kingdocQ  be-^ 
tween  his  two  fons,  Charles  and  Carloman. 

The  reign  of  Charles,  known  by  the  name  ofi 
Charlemagne  or  Charles  the  Great,  introduces  a  neWl  ■ 
«ra,  and  will  furnifh  the  fubje£l  of  a  future  Letter*^ 
In  the  mean  time,  we  muft  trace  the  fettlemcnt  of- 
other  Barbarians,  and  the  rife  of  another  great  king* 
dom. 


LET- 
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LETTER    VIL 

BlITAIN,  ft 9m  the  TTime  it  was  relinquijhed hy  theVLo* 
MANS,   to  the  Endcf  iheSkTiOnliEvrKKCHlC. 

TH  E  affairs  of  our  own  ifland,  my  dear  Philip,    LETTER 
now  claim  your  attention.     It  was  ultimately    ^^^^^ 
encnated  by  the  Romans  about  the  year  448,  after 
they  had  been  maftcrs  of  the  fouthern,  and  moft  fer* 
depart  of  it,  for  almoft  four  centuries. 

Net  BR,  perhaps,  was  the  debafing  influence  of 
defpotifm  fo  fully  difplayed  as  in  its  elfcfl  on  our  an- 
cient  countrymen.    No  people  were  ever  more  brave, 
oooemore  jealous  of  liberty,  than  the  Britons.  With 
ordinary  weapons,   and  little  knowled^^e  of  military 
di/cipline,  they  ftruggled  long  with  the  Roman  pow- 
er, and  were  only  fubducd  at  laft  by  reafon  of  their 
«ant  of  onion.     But  after  three  centuries  of  tranquil    A.  D.  409, 
fabmifliop,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  empire  obliged 
tke  Romans  to  recall  their  legions  from   this  ifland, 
and  reiign  to  the  inhabitants  their  native  rights,  the 
degenerate  Britons  were  incapable  of  prizing  the  gift. 
Confcious   of  their  inability   to  protcft    themfelves 
againft  their  northern  neighbours,   and  wanting  refo- 
lution  to  attempt  it,  they  would  gladly  have  lived  in 
fecurity  and  flavery  '.    They  had  therefore  recourfc, 
again  and  again,   to  their  conquerors :  and  the  Ro« 
nans,    befide    occafionally  fending   over    a    legion 
10  the  aid  of  the  Britons,  aflifled  them  in  rebuilding 
the  wall  of  Antoninus,  which  extended  between  the 

I.  Gildas,  Bcdc,  UK  i.  Mr.  Gibbon,  wliofc  hIP.oricol  fci-pticlfni  is 
mweil  known  at  \\\%  theological  incrcUuIltj,  has  attcnijjtcd  to  contro- 
^m  ihc  degeneracy  of  the  Bricons<  under  the  Roman  government.  Eut 
bds  will  Ipc^k  for  thcmfelvca  :  thcfc  he  has  not  been  able  to  doflrc'v. 
The  Briton*,  who  flfd  before  their  naked  and  barbarnus  nci^i^iibourh, 
Were  fvrely  iufarior  to  thofc  that  intrepidly  contends  d  with  the  Rom^tn 
kgioDf,  nnder  Julius  Cxfar  and  other  grrat  commaiidtc*. 

Vol.  I.  E  friths 
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friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  This  wall  was  cfteemd 
by  the  Romans  a  neceflary  barrier  firft  againft  the 
Caledonians^  and  afterwards  againft  the  Scott  anc 
Pias. 

Much  time  has  been  fpent  in  enqniring  after  dM 
origin  of  the  Scots  and  Pids^  and  many  difpntfi 
have  arifen  on  the  fubjeft*.  The  moft  probahh 
opinion,  however,  feems  to  be.  That  they  wen 
two  tribes  of  native  Britons,  who  at  different  tioM 
bad  fled  from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  chiifiii| 
liberty  and  barren  mountains  rather  than  fertili 
plains  and  ilavery.  But  whoever  they  were,  the] 
are  allowed  to  have  been  brave  and  warlike  advea* 
turers,  who  often  invaded  the  Roman  territoriei 
and  were  greatly  an  over- match  for  the  nowdaftardl] 
and  difpirited  Britons. 

The  SB  two  nations  or  tribes^  no  fooner  heard  fl 
the  final  departure  of  the  Romans^  than  they  conC 
dercd  the  whole  Britifh  ifland  as  their  own.  Oi 
party  crofled  the  frith  of  Forth,  in  boats  made  c 
leather,  while  another  attacked  with  fary  the  Rl 
man  wall,  which  the  Britons  had  repaired  for  tbd 
defence,  but  which  they  abandoned  on  the  fir 
aiTault,   flying  like  timorous  deer,  and  leaving  tbci 

A.  D.  448.  country  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  The  Scots  and  Pi4 
made  dreadful  havock  of  the  fugitives ;  and^  med 
ing  with  no  oppofition,  they  laid  all  the  fouthef 
part  of  the  ifland  wafte  with  fire  and  fword.  F^ 
mine  followed  with  all  its  horrid  train.    The  d 

A.B.449.  ferable  Britons,  in  this  frightful  extremity,  hi 
once  more  recourfe  to  Rome.  They  writ  to  ^tin 
then  conful   the  third  time,  that  memorable  lettJ 

2.  See  Maq>herfon'8  Introd.  Hlfi,  Brit.  Ori^^  ftc.  rf  the  Cdduin 
Whitaker*!  HiJI.  9/  MandK/Ur^  CeMmm  Hifi.  £rU.  and  HiiiiM*t  H^ 
SMgttmlf  ToL  i.  note  A* 

2  eqtittt 
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Sttilled  TZv  Groans  #/  the  BriicnSy  and  which  paints    ^^!![^^^ 

tkeir  anhappy  condition  as  ftrongl;  as  it  is  pof&blc  for 

roids :  **  Wc  know  not,*'  fay  they,  **  even  which 

*  way  to  flee.    Chafed  by  the  Barbarians  to  the  fea^ 

and  forced  back  by  the  fea  upon  the  Barbarians, 

me  have  only  left  us  the  choice  of  two  deaths ; 

dther  to  periih  by  the  fword,  or  be  fwallowed  up 

by  the  waves  ^**  What  anfwer  they  received  is 

iceruin  ;   but  it  is  well  known  they  received  no 

Eftance,  Rome  being  then  threatened  by  Attila,  the 

oft  terrible  enemy  that  ever  invaded  the  empire. 

The  Britons,  however,  amid  all  their  calamities, 
td  one  confolation  :  they  had  embraced  Chriftianity  ; 
religion  which  above  all  others  teaches  the  endur- 
ice  of  misfortunes,  which  encourages  its  votaries  to 
inmph  in  adveriity,  and  infpires  the  foul  with  joy 
the  hour  of  af&i£lion.  Many  of  them  fled  over 
»Gaul,  and  fettled  in  the  province  of  Armorica,  to 
hich  they  gave  the  name  of  Britany  :  part  of  them 
ibmitted  to  the  Scots  and  Pi£ls  ;  and  pa*-t,  colleft- 
kg  courage  from  dcfpair,  fallied  from  their  woods 
id  caves  upon  the  fecure  and  roving  invaders,  cut 
any  of  them  to  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  re- 
irc  into  their  own  country.  But  the  enemy  thrcat- 
aing  to  return  next  feafon  with  fuperior  forces, 
be  diftrefled  Britons,  by  the  advice  of  Vortigcrn, 
irinceof  Dunmonium,  who  then  pofleffcd  the  prin- 
ipal  authority  among  them,  called  over  to  their 
dEftance,  by  a  folemn  deputation,  the  Saxons  and 
;le5,  or  Anglo-Saxons  *. 


The  Saxons,  like  all  the  ancient  German  tiibe^, 
'fre  a  free,  brave,  independent  people.  They  had 
rrived   at  that  degree  of  civilization  in  which  the 

|.  Bedc,  Gildis,  ubi  fup.     Gul  Malmf.  lib.  i, 
I.  K«d<r«  lib.  i.     Cul.  Mulmf.  ubi  fup. 

£  2  xnind 
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PART  t.  mind  has  acquired  fufficicnt  force  for  enterprize,  aoc 
^  ^~^  feems  to  derive  energy  from  the  unimpaired  vigoni 
of  the  body.  A  nation,  taken  coUedively,  is  neve 
perhaps  capable  of  fuch  great  achievements  at  in  thi 
ilate  of  half-civilization.  The  Saxons  had  fpreai 
themfelves  over  Germany  and  the  Low-Countrie 
from  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  now  Jutland,  tak 
ing  poflcffion  of  the  whole  territory  between  th' 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe ;  and,  when  the  Britons  fea 
to  implore  their  affiftance,  they  were  matters  not  on- 
ly of  the  prefent  Weftphalia,  Saxony,  Eaft  and  Weil 
Frifelandy  but  alfo  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  They 
readily  complied  with  the  requeft  of  Vortigern;  and 
having  fitted  out  three  large  tranfports,  about  fifteea 
hundred  of  them  put  to  fea  under  the  command  of 
Hcngift  and  Horfa,  two  brother  chiefs,  faid  to  be 
defcended  from  Woden,  their  tutelary  God.  The 
A.IX  450.  Saxon  chiefs  landed  in  the  iileof  Thanet,  which  wai 
afligned  them  as  a  pofTeflion,  and  a  league  was  entered 
into  between  them  and  the  Britifli  prince  ^  Sooi 
afier  their  arrival,  they  marched  againft  the  Scoc 
and  PiiS^s,  who  had  made  a  new  irruption,  and  ad 
vanced  as  far  as  Stamford.  Thcfe  northern  ravagers 
unable  to  withftand  the  (leady  valour  of  the  SaxoDi 
were  routed  with  great  flaughter ;  and  the  Britoni| 
felicitating  themfelves  on  an  expedient  by  which  the) 
had  freed  their  country  from  fo  cruel  an  cnemji 
hoped  thenceforth  to  enjoy  fccurity  under  the  pitH 
tci^ion  of  their  warlike  auxiliaries. 

<.  O'ltUj,  Redf,  ^ibi  flip.  Clrtn.  Sax.  p.  13.  Mr.  CibbcWf  OB!fci 
-.iiiil.orlty  of  Ncr.r.iur-,  jrivr?  n  ilitfcrcnt  account  uf  this  matter  (X^ 
rhup.  xxviii).  He  reprcfLiirs  Hcngifl  and  Ilorfa  a«  two  fugitive  il 
v.'HTurcrt ;  who,  in  a  piratioAl  crutle,  wrrc  tahrn  into  the  pay  of  ik 
Britifh  prince.  K\i^  I  c;iri  Uf  no  reaion  for  adapting  fuch  aa  upiniN 
for,  iiuicpcni!'-nt  of  circumltanccs  which  arc  greatly  in  fiaviiur  oflh 
comir.on  ii::-.';i;c'r  ol'  tdiiiig  rhc  flory,  the  authority  of  the  Tcnenbl 
BcUc  i«i(uc!y  Superior  to  th;;tof  the  fabulous  Nenuius. 

Bdi 
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•  BffT  mankind^  in  the  poiTeffion  of  prefent  good^     ^J^'^ 

lit  apt  to  overlook  the  profpe£l  of  future  eviL    The 

firitoni  did  not  forefee  that  their  deliverers  were  to 

be  their  conquerors  ;  though  it  inuft  have  been  evi- 

fat  to  any  difinterefted  obferver,  that  the  day  of 

IbbjcAion  was  nigh.    The    reflexions   of  Hengift 

ttd  Horla,  after  their  vidory  over  the  Scots  and 

liflS|  were  very  different  from  thofc  of  the  Britons. 

Hey  confidered  with  what  eafe  they  might  fubdue 

speckle,  who  had  been  unable  to  refift  fuch  feeble 

JflTsders ;  and  fent  to  their  countrymen  intelligence 

.of  the  fertility  and  opulence  of  Britain,  inviting  them 

to  come  and  (hare  in  the  fpoils  of  a  nation,  without 

HsioD  and  without  valour^  funk  in  indolence  anfl 

floth\ 

The  invitation  was  readily  accepted.    Seventeen 

.vcflels  foon  arrived  with  five  thoufand  men ;  who, 

joiaed  to  thofe  already  in  the  ifland,  formed  a  conii- 

?,denible  army  '•    Though  now  juftly  alarmed  at  the 

.oamber  of  their  allies,   the  Britons  fought  fecurity 

tod  relief  only  in  paflive  fubmiflion  :  and  even  that 

^QDmanly  expedient  foon  failed  them.     The  Saxons 

•jralled  off  the  malk  :   they  complained  that  their  fub- 

ifidies  were  ill  paid,  and  demanded  larger  fupplies  of 

corn  and  other  provifions.     Thefe  being  refufcd,  as 

exorbitant,  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  bcots  and 

F  PiAs;   and  proceeded  to  open  hoftilities  againft  the 

people  they  had  come  over  to  protcd. 

The  Britons  were  at  laft  under  the  necefiity  of 
taking  aims;  and  having  depofcd  Vortigern^  who 

6.  Cbrm,  Sax.  upi  fup.     Am.  Bevtrl,  p.  49. 

7.  Had  Hf  Dgift  and  Horfa  been  a  couple  o£  uiles,  they  would  not 
ftwo  have  found  fo  many  followers. 

£  3  was 
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FART  T.  was  become  odious  by  his  vices»  and  the  unfortunate 
ilTue  of  his  rafh  councils,  they  put  themfelvcs  under 
the  command  of  his  fon  Vortimcr.  Many  battles 
were  fought  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons  with 
Tarious  fuccefs^  though  commonly  on  the  fide  of  tho 
fdrmer ;  and^  in  one  of  thefe  battles,  the  Saxon  gene- 
ral Horfa  was  llain»  The  fole  command  now  de- 
volved upon  Hcngift;  who,  continually  reinfofceil 
with  frefh  adventurers  from  Germany,  carried  deib- 
lation  to  the  moft  remote  poflei&ons  of  the  Britons. 
Anxious  to  fprcad  the  terror  of  his  arms,  he  fpared 
neither  age,  fex,  nor  condition  *,  The  defcription 
js  too  horrible  to  read ;  and,  for  the  honour  of  humt* 
'nity,  I  am  willing  to  fupppfe  it  to  be  partly  untrue. 

Of  the  unhappy  Britons,  who  efcaped  the  general 
ilaughter,  fome  took  refuge  among  inacceffible  rocki 
-and  mountains ;  many  perifhed  by  hunger ;  and  many, 
-forfaking  their  afylum,  prcfcrvcd  their  lives  atthfr 
expenee  of  their  liberty.  Others,  croffing  the  fea, 
fought  fhelter  among  their  countrymen  in  Armorica^ 
They  who  remained  at  home  fuffered  every  fpecios 
of  mifcry :  they  were  not  only  robbed  of  all  temporal 
but  fpiritual  benefits  9.  In  this  extremity,  a  Britifli 
and  a  Cbriftian  hero  appeared.  Arthur,  prince  of 
the  Sllures,  revived  the  expiring  valour  of  his  coao- 
'trymen.  He  defeated  the  Saxons  in  feveral  engage- 
ments ;  and  particularly  in  the  famous  battle  of  Ba* 
Ar  XX  5^0.  don  hill,  which  procured  the  Britons  tranquillity  for 
upward  of  forty  years.  Bat  the  fuccefs  of  Henjpft 
and  his  followers  having  elicited  the  ambition  of 
other  German,  tribes,  who  arrived  at  difFevnt  times, 
and  under  different  leaders,  yet  all  fpeaking  onp  Iai\^ 

8.  Bcde,  lib.  i.    Oildas,  fee.  zxiT.  Uiher.  p.  s&6. 
9*  Bf dc»  Gildaii  UibcTj  ubi  fup. 
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^t^9  being  governed  by  the  fame  regalations,  and  letter 
jafiog  under  the  common  appellation  of  Saxons  or    y^    1  j 
Aflgles,  thej  were  naturally  led  to  unite  againft  the  A.  D.iS4. 
ucient  inhabitants  of  the  iiland.   The  Britons  there- 
ibre  ultimately  found  themfelves  unequal  to  the  con« 
tcfty  and  retired  to  the  mountains  of  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  where  they  formed  independent  principali* 
ties,  protefted  by  their  remote  and  inacceffible  fitu- 
adon". 

The  Saxons  and  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxons  (for  they 

are  mentioned  under  both  thefe  denominations),  were 

floir  abfolute  mailers  of  the  whole  fertile  and  culti-  , 

vated  part  of  South  Britain,  which  had  changed  not 

only  its  inhabiunts,  but  its  language,  cuftoms,  and 

political  inftitutions  "•    Hiftory  affords  an  example 

of  few  conquefts  more  bloody,  and  few  revolutions  fo 

violent  as  that  effefted  by  the  Saxons.    In  the  courfe 

of  their  wars  with  the  Britons,    which  continued 

an  hundred  and  thirty-five  years,  they  had  eftablifhed 

many  feparate  kingdoms,  the  fevcnth  and  lail  of 

which  was   that   of  Northumberland.     The  names 

of  the  other  kingdoms   were  Kent,    SulTex,   Eflex, 

Weflex,    Mercia,   and    Eaft   Anglia.     Thefe  feven 

10.  Gal.  Malmf.  lib.  i.  H.  Huntingdon,  lib.  ii.  Chnm.  Sax,  p.  20. 

11.  The  Saxons  and  Angles  were  originally  diftin^  tribes;  but,  at 
Che  time  they  landed  in  Britain,  they  were  fo  much  incorporated,  as 
to  pafi  fometimci  under  the  one  name,  fomctimes  under  the  other. 
(Alford.  ad  Ann.  449.)  Hence  the  compound  name  of  AngIo-Saxon% 
given  them  by  nioft  writers.  The  Jutes  had  alfu  a  confiderable  (hare 
in  the  cooqueft  of  South  Britain,  and  fettled  themfelves  in  Krnt  and 
the  Ue  of  Wight.  Eflex,  Middlefez,  Surrey,  Siiflex,  and  all  rhe 
ibotheis  couAics,  as  far  as  Cornwall,  were  peopled  by  Saxons.  The 
Saions  alfo  took  pofleflion  of  the  northern  countirs.  Norfolk,  Suflfolk, 
aod  aU  the  midland  counties  were  inhabited  by  Angles.  Brde,  lib.  1. 
ii.  EUiclwerd,  lib.  L    H.  Hunting,  lib.  ii.    Hume,  vol.  1.  chap.  i. 

E  4  kingdoms 
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Part  i.     kingdoms  formed  what  is  commonly  called  the  Sa: 
^^    ~^   Heptarchy  «*• 

While  the  Saxons  had  to  ftruggle  with  the  ] 
tons  for  dominion,  their  feveral  princes  leagued 
gainft  the  common  enemy,  and  an  union  of  coun 
and  interefts  was  prefer ved.  But  after  the  wretc 
natives  were  (hut  up  in  their  barren  mountains, 
the  conquerors  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them, 
bond  of  alliance  was  in  a  great  mcafure  diflblved 
mong  the  princes  of  the  Heptarchy ;  and  altho 
one  prince  feems  fiill  to  have  aiTumed,  or  to  h 
been  allowed,  fome  afcendant  over  the  reft,  his  aut 
rity  was  fo  very  limited,  that  each  ftate  aded  a 
entirely  independent.  Jealoufies  and  diflenfions  a 
.among  the  Saxon  chiefs,  and  thefe  were  followed 
perpetual  wars ;  which,  in  Milton's  opinion,  an 
more  worthy  of  a  particular  narration,  than  the  c< 
bats  of  kites  or  crows.  And,  independent  of  fo  g 
an  authority,  which  however  it  would  be  prefui 
tion  to  flight,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed.  That 
barren  records  tranfmitted  to  us,  and  the  contio 
barbarities  of  the  times,  render  it  impofHble  for 
moft  eloquent  and  difcerning  writer  to  make 
portion  of  our  hiftory  either  inftruftive  or  enterti 
ing.  It  will  therefore  be  fufficient  for  me  to  obfe 
That,  .after  a  variety  of  inferior  revolutions, 
feven  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  were  un 
A.D.  817.  under  Egbert,  king  ofWeflcx,  in  the  year  827 
His  dominions  were  nearly  of  the  fame  extent  y 
what  is  now  properly  called  England  ;  a  d 
which  was  given  to  the  empire  of  the  Saxon: 

ji<  The  extent  of  the  different  kingdoms  is  of  too  little  iiopoi 
now  to  dcfenre  a  particular  defcription. 

» ij.  Wefffx,  or  the  kingdoms  of  the  Weft  Saions,  extended 
the  covApcf  of  Hants,  Dorfet,  Wilts,  Berks,  and  the  lile  of  W^i( 

Brit 
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•firiuin,  immediatelj  after  the  termination  of  the   letter 
Hepurchy. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  before  this  period,  had  been 
CDDTerted  to  Chriftianity  by  the  preaching  of  Augaf- 
lioe,  a  Roman  monk,  and  the  zeal  of  Bertha,  daugb* 
ierof  Caribert,  king  of  Paris,  and  wife  to  Ethelbert^ 
iing  of  Kent;  but  as  they  received  that  doftrine 
diroiigh  the  polluted  channels  of  the  church  of  Rome^ 
thongh  it  opened  an  intercourfe  with  the  more  polifli* 
ed  fbttcB  of  Europe,  it  had  not  hitherto  been  very  ef* 
fefiual  cither  in  purifying  their  minds,  or  in  foften* 
ifig  their  manners.  The  groiTeft  ignorance  and  fa* 
perftition  prevailed  among  them.  Reverences  to  faints 
and  reliques  feemed  to  have  fupplanted  the  worfhip  of 
the  (upreme  Being ;  donations  to  the  church  atoned 
for  every  violation  of  the  laws  of  fociety  ;  and  mo- 
aaftic  obfervances  were  more  eftecmed  than  moral 
wtncs.  Even  the  military  virtues  (o  habitual  to 
die  Saxons,  began  to  fall  into  neglefl.  The  nobi* 
&j  themfelves  came  to  prefer  the  indolence  and  fe- 
curity  of  the  cloifter  to  the  toils  and  tumults  of  war; 
and  the  crown,  impoveriflied  by  continual  benefac- 
tions  to  the  church,  had  no  rewards  for  the  encou-* 
ngemcnt  of  valour. 

This  corrupt  fpecies  of  Chriftianity  was  attended 

with  another   train  of  inconveniencies,   proceeding 

from  a  fuperftitious  attachment  to  the  fee  of  Rome. 

The  Britons  had  condu£ted  all  eccleiiaftical  mattert 

by  their  own  fynods  and  councils,  acknowledging  no 

fobordination  to  the  Roman  pontiff;  but  the  8axont 

bving  received  their  religion  through  the  medium  of 

Italian  monks,  were  taught  to  confider  Rome  as  the 

tipital  of  their  faith.     Pilgrimages  to  that  city  were 

accordingly  reprefented  as  the  moft  meritorious  aAs 

of  devotion ;  and  not  only  noblemen  and  ladies  of 

rank 
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rank  undertook  this  tedious  journey,  but  kings  d 
felvesy  religning  their  crowns,  implored  a  fafe 
port  to  heaven  at  the  foot  of  St.  Peter^s  chair^ 
•exchanged  the  purple  for  the  fackcloth*^, 

PcT  England^  even  in  thofe  times  of  Britifli  c 
ijiefs,  g^ve  birth  to  fome  men  equal,  at  leaft,  tc 
4if  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  OSk,  king  of  Me 
,waa  thought  worthy  the  friendfhip  of  Charlema 
the greateft prince  that  Europe  had  produced  fori 
centuries ;.  and  Alcuin,  an  Englifh  clergyman, 
•the  honour  of  inftruding  that  illuftrious  monar< 
-the  fcicnces,  at  the  time  when  he  wasfurrounded  I 
the  literati  of  Chriftendom. 

Haying  mentioned  Charlemagne.  I  think  it  n 
dry  to  obferve.  That  I  fhall  finifh  the  hiilor 
that  great  conqueror  and  legiflator  before  we  pro 
to  the  reign  of  Egbert,  the  firft  Englifh  mona 
•who,  as  you  will  afterward  have  occaiion  more  I 
'to  know,  was  educated  in  the  court,  and  in  th( 
mies  of  the  new  emperor  of  the  Weft.  Meanw 
-my  dear  Philip,  I  muft  iay  a  few  words  of  the 
•vemment,  laws,  and  manners  of  the  Saxons,  ; 
their  fettlement  in  Britain. 

14.  Bede,  Ub.  i.  iL   Spell.  Cme.   H.  Huotiiig.  lib.  iii. 
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tRKMENT  tf»^  Laws  9f  tbt  Amclo-Saxons, 

AD  the  Saxons,  on  their  fettlcmcnt  in  Britain,     IHTTIE 

eftablifhed  the  fame  form  of  government  with  |^^  J^ 
[her  nochem  nations  that  feized  the  provinces  of 
onnan  empire,  this  Letter  would  have  been  in  a 
meafure  unnecefiary ;  but  as  they  rather  ex- 
Dated  than  fubdued  the  natives,  and  were  under 
pprehenfions  from  foreign  enemies,  they  had  no 
on  to  burden  themfelves  with  feudal  fervices« 

therefore  retained  entire  their  civil  and  military 
jtions :  they  tranfplanted  into  this  ifland  thofe 
tples  of  liberty  and  independency  which  they  had 
hly  cheriflied  at  home,  which  liad  been  tranfmu- 

themfrom  their  anceftors,  and  which  ftillcon« 
to  flourifh  among  their  defcendants.  Their  ori« 
conftitution  was  a  kind  of  military  democracy, 
lich  the  proteftion  of  ihc  ftate  was  the  voluntary 
ii  its  members,  as  every. free  man  had  a  fhare 
!  government ;  and  conqueft  was  the  intcreft  of 
s  all  partoolc  in  the  acquiiitions.  Their  king, 
ief,  was  only  the  firft  citizen  of  the  community  : 
ithority  was  extremely  limited ;  and  depended, 
ihis  ftation,  principally  on  his. perfonal  qualities, 
fucceflion  was  neither  elective  not  hereditary. 
a  who  inherited  his  father's  virtues  and  talents 
fure  to  fucceed  to  his  fway ;  bvit  if  he  happened 

weak,  wicked,  or  under  age,  the  next  in  blood 
generally  raifcd  ^o  the  throne,  or  the  pcrfon  of 
;  eminence  in  the  fUte  '• 


|.  Tacit,  de  Mwlhut  Germ,  cap,  li. 

We 
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PART  I.  We  owe  to  the  mafterly  pen  of  Tacitus  this  » 
^'^~*~'  count  of  the  primitive  goverjjment  of  the  Saxon 
who  were  a  tribe  of  the  ancient  Cimbri.  Unfortc 
natcly  the  Saxon  Annals  are  too  imperfeA  to  ei 
able  us  to  delineate  exaftly  the  prerogatives  of  tT 
crown,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  after  tha 
fettlement  in  Britain.  The  governnient  might 
fomewhat  different  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  ^ 
Heptarchy,  and  might  alfo  undergo  feveral  chan ^ 
before  the  Norman  conqueft ;  but  of  thofe  changes 
are  in  a  great  meafure  ignorant.  We  only  knc 
That  at  all  times,  and  in  all  tlie  kingdoms,  there  n 
a  national  council,  a  Wittenagemot,  or  Affembljr 
the  Wife  Men,  whofe  confent  was  neceffary  to  d 
cnaAing  of  laws,  and  to  give  fanftion  to  the  meafursi 
of  public  adminiftration.  But  who  the  confiitMl 
members  of  that  affembly  were,  has  not  hitherto  bei| 
determined  with  certainty.  The  mod  probable  CQ^ 
jeOure  however  feems  to  be.  That  it  conlifted  of  41 
fiobility,  the  dignified  clergy,  and  all  freehold^ 
poffcfiing  a  certain  portion  of  land.  .4 

•■■s 

The  Saxons  were  divided  into  three  ordersi 
men;  the  noble,  the  free,  and  the  fervile.  TMI 
diftinftions  they  brought  into  Britain  with  thetf 
The  nobles  were  called  thanes,  and  were  of  tl| 
kinds,  the  greater  and  leffcr  thanes.  The  latter  led 
to  have  had  fome  dependence  on  the  former,  as  ^j 
former  had  on  the  king,  but  of  what  nature  is 
certain.  The  lower  kind  of  freemen  among  the  StI 
ons  were  denominated  ceorles,  and  were  chiefly 
ployed  in  hufbandry.  Whence  a  hofbandman 
ccorle  came  to  be  fynonymous  terms.  They  farm 
the  lands  of  the  nobility,  or  higher  orders,  and  9f\ 
pear  to  have  been  removable  at  pleafurc.  But^dj 
jlaves,  or  villains,  were  by  much  the  molt  namerol 

clai 
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itlifsiB  theconnaiTicity ;  and  being  the  property  of    PART  i. 

Aeir  miflers,  were  con fequenily  incapable  of  holding 

wy  propcriT  themfeives.     They  were  of  two  kinds  : 

knihoU  llavcs,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients ; 

ruflicilaves,  who  were  fold  and  transferred,  like 

Ottk,  with  the  foil.     The  long  wars  between  the 

and  Britons,  and  afterward  between  the  dif« 

incat  kingdoais  of  the  Heptarchy,  fecm  to  have  been 

tkaofeof  the  diiproportionatc  number  of  ihefc  un- 

IfpTmen;  for  prifoners  taken  in  battle  were  rc- 

faed  to  llavery  by  the  laws  of  war^  and  cutirtfly  at 

ic  difpofal  of  their  mafters  '• 

The  higher  nobility  and  dignified  clen^y  among 
Anglo-Saxons  pofTcfled  a  criminal  jurifdiAi«»a 
lia  their  own  territories,  and  could  punifh  with- 
appeal  fuch  as  they  judged  worthy  of  death. 
lis  was  a  dangerous  privilege,  and  liable  to  the 
ilcft  abufe.  But  although  the  Anglo-Saxon  go- 
lent  feems  at  laft  to  have  become  in  fume  mca- 
ariftocratical,  there  were  flill  coniiJcrabic  re- 
ins of  the  ancient  democracy.  All  the  freeholders 
rcmliled  twice  a- year  in  the  county -courts,  or 
liremotes,  to  receive  appeals  from  iho  inferior 
BDQrts;  a  practice  well  calculated  for  the  prcfervatioii 
Ifgeneral  liberty,  and  for  reftraining  tlie  exorbitant 
iDverof  the  nobles.  In  ihcfc  courts  they  dccidf^d  all 
Sufes  ecclefiailioal  as  well  as  civil,  the  bifliop  and 
ilderman,  or  earl,  prcfiding  over  them.  The  ci^c 
rasdetcrmined  by  a  majority  of  voice*;,  without  mucli 
leading,  formality,  or  delay;  the  billiop  and  carl 
iving  no  farther  authority  thnr>tn  keep  order  am'^wr^ 
tc  freeholders,   and  offer  their  advice  when  ncccl- 

U  L.  EdfT.  fee.  Jtiv.  ap.  Spclinan,  Ccrr    vol.  i.     Jir^iv,  Cui.  1  rrf. 
7,  b,  V    NiiKard.  ///.  lib.  it. 

farv. 
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PART  t  firy '.  Though  it  fiiould  therefore  be  granted, 
^~^~'''  the  Wittenagemot  was  cotnpofed  entirely  of 
greater  thanes  and  dignified  clergy,  yet  in  a  gov 
ment  where  few  taxes  were  impofed  by  the  leg 
tore,  and  few  ftatutes  enaAed ;  where  the  nation 
Jefs  governed  by  laws  than  by  cuftoms,  which  alk 
much  latitude  of  interpretation,  the  county-coi 
where  all  the  freeholders  were  admitted,  and  w 
fcgulated  all  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  forai< 
wide  bails  for  freedom. 

The  criminal  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a 
SDoft  barbarous  nations,  were  uncommonly  mile 
corapenfa(tioo  in  money  being  fufiicient  for  murd 
any  fpecies,  and  for  the  life  of  perfons  of  any  f 
not  excepting  the  king  and  the  afchbifliop,  w 
head,  by  the  laws  of  Kent,  was  eftimated  higher  i 
the  king's.  The  price  of  all  kinds  of  wounds 
alfo  fettled:  and  he  who  was  caught  in  adultery  y 
his  neighbour's  wife,  was  ordered  by  the  law 
Ethelbert  to  pay  him  a  fine,  and  buy  him  ano 
wife;  a  proof,  though  fomewhat  equivocal,  of 
cftimation  in  which  women  were  then  held, 
punifhmcnts  for  robbery  were  various,  but  nor 
them  capital.  If  any  pcrfon  could  track  his  ft 
cattle  into  another's  ground,  the  owner  of  the  grc 
was  obliged  to  fhew  their  tradls  out  of  it,  or  pay 
Talue  of  the  cattle  ^ 

But  if  the  punifhmcnts  for  crimes  among  the 
glo-Saxons  Were  lingular,  their  proofs  were  no  lei 
Wlien  any  controverfy  about  a  f^6t  was  too  intri 
for  the  ignorant  Judges  to  unravel,  they  had  recc 

3.  Hickes,  l>ifirt.  Eplft.  ii— viiu 

4.  Angl^Skmn  Zmxw,  ap.  Wilkifls. 
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ut  they  called  the  Judgment  of  God;  or,  in    Uttsx 

'  words,  to  chance.    Their  modes  of  confulting    ^_  _^ 

dind  divinity  were  various,  but  the  moft  com- 

wms  die  ordeal.    This  method  of  trial  was  prac* 

either  by  boiling  water  or  red-hot  iron.    The 

'  or  iron  was  confecrated  by  many  prayers,  mafles^ 

gs,  and  exorcifms;    after   which   the  perfon 

ed  cither  took  up,  with  his  naked  hand,  a  fkonm 

in  the  water  to^^a  certain  depth,  or  carried  the 

to  a  certain  diftance.  -The  hand  was  immediately 

ped  op,  and  the  covering  fealed  for  three  days; 

f  on  examining  it  there  appeared  no  marks  of 

iog  or  fcalding,  the  perfon  accufed  was  pro« 

ccd   innocent:  if  otherwife,    he  was  declared 

yK   The  fame  kinds  of  proof,  or  others  equally 

ivagant,  obtained  among  all  the  nations  on  the 

inent ;  and  money,  in  like  manner,   was  every 

!t  the  atonement  for  guilt,  both  in  a  civil  and 

£aftical  fenfe. 

5.  Spelman,  in  Verb.  Otd.a:, 
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TARTL 

'^"^"^^  LETTER       IX. 

.  Tie  Riign  rf  Charlemagne,    9r  Char] 

Great,  King  of  France    and  Emperor 
West. 

CHARLES  and  Carloman,  the  two  fons  ol 
and  his  fucccfTors  in  the  French  monarch 
men  of  very  different  difpofitions.  Charles  vv 
and  generous,  Carloroan  dark  and  fufpicious 
A.D.  771.  therefore  happy  for  mankind,  that  Carlom 
foon  after  his  father,  as  perpetual  wars  nuift  ha 
the  confequence  of  the  oppofite  tempers  and  i\ 
ing  interefts  of  the  brothers.  .Now  alone  at  t 
of  a  powerful  kingdom,  Charles's  great  an( 
tiotts  genius  foon  gave  birth  to  projefis  wh 
render  his  name  immortal*  A  profperous  i 
forty-fix  years,  abounding  with  military  entc 
political  inftitutions,  and  literary  foundations 
to  our  view,  in  the  midft  of  barbarifm^  a  i 
worthy  of  more  polifhed  ages. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  hiflory  of  tl 
trious  reign,  I  mufl  fay  a  few  words  of  the 
Germany  at  that  time. 

Germany  was  anciently  pofTefTed  by  a  nu 
free  and  independent  nations,  who  bravely  c 
their  liberties  againft  the  Romans,  and  wer 
totally  fubjeacd  by  them.  On  the  decline  of 
man  empire,  many  of  thofe  nations  left  thei 
country,  as  wc  have  feep,  and  founded  en 
their  own;  fo  that  Germany,  at  the  acce 
Charlemagne  to  the  crown  of  France,  was  pri 
occupied  by  the  Saxons.  Of  their  govcrnmei 
already  fpoken.    They  were  ftill  Pagans,    W 
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then  confidered  as  their  territory  comprehended  a  vaft    letter 
rrafi  of  country.     It  was  liounded  on  the  weft  by  the  ^  ^^'1    , 
German  ocean^  by  Bohemia  on  the  eaft,  on  the  north  A.  D,  771, 
by  the  Baltic  fea,   and  on  the  fquth  by  Germanic 
France,  extending  along  the  lower  Rhine,  and  from 
Iflcl  beyond  Mentz.     This  extenfive  empire  was  go» 
Tcmed  by  an  infinite  number  of  independent  princes, 
and  inliAbit^  by  a  variety  of  tribes,  under  different 
naiBCs  ;  who,  by  reafon  of  their  want  of  union,  had 
become  tributary  to    the  French   monarchs.      But 
vhcoever  the  throne  of  France  was  vacated  by  death, 
or  when  the  kings  of  France  were  engaged  cither  ia 
foreign  or  domeftic  wars,  the  Saxon  princes  threw  off 
their  allegiance,  and  entered  the  French  territories'. 
Charles  had  occaiion  to  quell  one  of  thofc  revolts  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  his  brother  :  and  the  work 
vat  but  imperfedlly  executed,  when  hii  arms  wcr^ 
vaoted  ip  apother  quarter* 

Charles  and  Carloman  had  married  two  danghv 
tcrs  of  Deiiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards,     Carlo- 
ipaa  left  two  fons  by  his  wife  Berta ;  but  Charles  had 
divorced  his  confort,  under  pretence  that  (he  was  in- 
apable  of  bearing  children,  and  married  UJegarda,  a 
>  princefs  of  Suabia.     Berta,  the  widow  of  Carloman, 
j  lot  thinking  herfelf  and  her  children  fafe  in  France 
lifter  the  death  of  her  hulband,  fled  to  her  father  in 
1  Italy,  and  put  hcr(c\i  and  her  two  fons  under  his  pro- 
te&ion.    Uefiderius  received  them  with  joy.    Highly 
iacenfed  againft  Charles  for  divorcing  his  other  daugh- 
'  to,  he  hoped  by  means  of  thefc  refugees  to  raifc  fuch 
fifturbances  in  France  as  might  both  gratify  his  rc- 
tengc,  and  prevent  the  French  monarch  from  inter- 
meddling in  the  affairs  of  Italy.     In  this  hope  he 
was  encouraged  by  his  intimacy  with  pope  Adrian  U 

J.  EginharJ,  tn  yu.  Car.  Mj^. 

Vol.1.  .    f  « 
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BART  I.    to  whom  he  propofcd  the  crowning  and  anointing  of 
A.  D^^7%,   Carloman*s  two  fons.     But  Adrian,  though  fufiicient- 
ly  difpofed  to  oblige  him,  refufed  to  comply  with 
the  rcqueft ;  fcnfible  that  by  fo  doing  he  Dfluft  incur 
the  difpleafure  of  Charles,  the  natural  ally  of  the 
church,  and  the  only  prince  capable  of  protefting 
him  againft  his  ambitious  enemies.    Enraged  at  a 
refufal,  Defiderius  ravaged  the  papal  territoriet;  or, 
as  they  were  called,  the  Putriminy  of  St.  Ptttr^  tOd 
threatened  to  lay  fiege  to  Rome  itfelf.     In  order  to' 
avert  the  preffing  danger,  Adrian  rcfolved  to  have  re-    " 
courfe  to  France,  in  imitation  of  his  predeceflbrs* 
He  accordingly  fcnt  ambaffadors  privately  to  Cbtrle* 
magne,   not  only  imploring  his  afliftancr,  but  invit* 
inghim  to  the  conqueft  of  Italy,   his  friendfhip  for 
Defiderius  being  now  converted  into  the  moft  ran*    | 
corous  hate.     The  French  monarch,  who  waited  on*   > 
ly  an  opportunity  to  revenge  himfclf  on  that  prince   1 
for  keeping  his  nephews,  and  dill  more  for  wanting  I 
to  crown  them,  received  the  pope's  invitation  with  ^ 
incredible  fatisfaflion.    He   immediately   left  Ger«  ^^ 
many,  concluding  a  kind  of  treaty  with  the  Saxons,  ^ 
and  collefted  fuch  an  army  as  evidently  fhewed,  that  ^ 
his  objeA  was  nothing  lefs  than  the  extinflion  of  th6    "^ 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  ^.  ^ 

DssiDERius,  informed  of  thefe  preparations,  pot  A 
himfclf  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and  fent  fcvend  -  -- 
bodies  of  troops  to  guard  the  paiTes  of  the  Alps.     But    - 
Charlemagne,  apprifed  of  this  precaution,  fent  a  de- 
tachment under  experienced  guides  tocrofs  the  moon- 
tains  by  a  different  route.     The  French  completed 
their  march;  and  falling  unexpcAedly  upon  the  Lorn* 
bards,  who  guarded  the  pafTes,  flruck  them  with  fuck 
A. D.  77 J.    terror,  that  they  fled  in  the  utmofl  confufion.  Charted 
now  entered  Italy  unmolciled,  and  marched  in  que:ffc  . 

d.   Sigou.  Re^,  Itai,      AudSL  io  Fii.  HtJrimd.  ^ 
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3f  Defiderius.     Finding  himfclf  unable  to  keep  the    UTtefl 
icld,  the  king  of  the  Lombards  retired  to  Pavia,  his    x_J^^ 
rapiul ;  fending  his  fon  Adalgifus,  and  his  daughter  A.  D.  77J. 
lerta,  the  wido^r  of  Carloman,   with  her  two  foni, 
0  Verona,  a  place  not  inferior  in  ftrength  to  Pavia. 

As  foon  as  Charlemagne  underftood  that  Defide- 
iittliad  taken  Ihelter  in  Pavia,  he  aflembled  his  whole 
irmj,  and  laid  liege  to  that  city,  refolving  not  to 
fitbdraw  his  forces  till  it  had  fubmittcd  ;  but,  as  the 
jombards  made  a  gallant  defence,  he  changed  the 
lege  into  a  blockade,  and  marched  with  part  of  his 
loops  to  inveft  Verona.  Adalgifus  defended  the  place, 
or  a  ttriie,  with  great  bravery  ;   but  finding  himfelf, 
t  laft,  rcdoced  to  extremities,  and  deipairing  of  re- 
icf,  he  fecretly  withdrew,  and  fled  to  Conftantinoplc, 
rhcre  he   was  cordially   received   by   the  emperor. 
fcrona  now  furrendered  to  Charles ;  who  having  got 
lerta,  his  brother*s  widow,  and  her  two  Tons  into  his 
wwer,  fcnt  them  immediately,  under  a  ftrong guard, 
ito  France.     What  afterwards  became  of  them,  hif- 
orj  has  not  told  us.    It  is  much  to  be  feared,  how- 
ler, that  their  fate  was  little  to  the  honour  of  tlie 
miqueror.     Humanity  was  not  the  charaflcriilic  of 
tbie  times. 

The  liege  of  Pavia  was  renewed,  and  pullied  with 
iprfh  vigour.  But  the  feftival  of  Eafter  approaching,  a.  P,  7-4. 
iriiich  Charles  had  refolvcd  to  fpend  at  Rome,  he 
Itfl  the  conduct  of  the  fiege  once  more  to  his  uncle 
Bernard.  The  pope  received  his  deliverer  in  the  moft 
(ompous  manner,  the  magiftrates  and  judges  walking 
l^ferehim  with  their  banners,  and  the  clergy  repeal- 
'Wg,  **Bleflcd  is  he  that  comcth  in  the  name  of  ihe 
•*tord!"  After  Charles  had  faiUiied  his  curlofity, 
!**l  confirmed  the  donation  winch  hii  father  Pepin 
I ^ made  to  St.  Peter,  he  returned  to  th'*  camp  le- 

F2  fore 
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?ART  I.     fore  Pavia.    The  Lombards  ftill  continued  to  defend 
aTd^t^.  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^^  obftinatc  valour,  fo  that  the  fiegc  wu 
little,  if  at  all  advanced;  but  a  plague  breaking  out 
among  the  befieged,   the  unfortunate  Defiderius  was 
obliged  at  laft  to  furrender  his  capital,  and  deliver  op  r 
,    himfelf,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  to  Charles,  who 
fent  them  all  into  France,  where  they  either  died  a'. 
violent  death,  or  languifhed  out  their  days  in  obico*"^ 
rity,  being  never  ipore  heard  of  »• 

Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy^  * 
after  it  had  fubfifted  two  hundred  and  fix  years.  They 
are  reprefented  by  the  monkifh  hiftorians  as  a  cmd  •' 
and  barbarous  people,  becaufe  they  oppofed  the  am*  ^^ 
bitious  views  of  the  popes;  but  the  many  wholefomef 
laws  which  they  left  behind  them,  and  which  devopr*  ^ 
ingtime  has  ilill  fpared,  are  convincing  proofs  of  tbeir| 
juftice,  humanity,  and  wifdom. 

A  SHORT  account  of  the  ftate  of  Italy  at  the  tioMtl 
it  was  entered  by  Charlemagne  will  here  be  projf 
and  alfo  of  the  new  form  of  gpvernment  introdi 
there  by  the  conqueror, 

Italy  was  then  fliared   by  the  Venetians, 
Lombards,  the  popes,  and  the  emperors  of  the 
The  Venetians  were  become  very  confiderable  by  tb 
trade  to  the  Levant,   and  bore  no  fmall  fway  io  I 
affairs  of  Italy,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  I 
yet  any  town  on  the  terra  firma^  or  cootineat* 
pope,  by  the  generodty  of  Pepin  and  his  fon  Cba 
was  now  mailer  of  the  exarchate  and  Peotap 
The  dukedom  of  Naples,  and  fome  ckies  in  the  i 
Calabrias,  wefe  flillhcld  by  theemiiterors  of  tbeJ 
All  the  other  provinces  of  Italy  belonged  to  the  I 

3.  Leo  Olbaif.  Monach.  £ngolUiii« 
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;  namely  the  dakcdoms  of  Friuli,  SpoIetOy  and 

rento,  together  with  the  provinces  of  Liguria^ 

da,  Tofcany,  and   the   Alpet  Cotti«,   which  aTdTt^ 

properly  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards. 

:   Charles  claimed   by  right  of  cQjiqueft,   and 

i  himfelf,  in  imitation  of  them^  to  be  crowned 

of  Italy,  with  an  iron  crown  %   which  is  ftill 

Ted  in  the  little  town  of  Monza. 

IE  ceremony  of  coronation  being  over,  the  con* 
r  thought  it  neceiTary  to  fettle  the'  governmenl^ 

new  kingdom,  before  he  left  Italy ;  and,  after 
;lting  with  the  pope,  who  declared  him  patrician 
>me,  and  proteftor  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  he  agreed 
the  people  (hould  be  permitted  to  live  under  their 
tr  laws,  and  that  all  things  fhould  remain  aa 
lidied  by  his  predeceflTors.  Accordingly  he  aU 
i  the  dukes  of  Friuli,  Spoleto,  and  Benevento, 
ime  authority  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the 
bard  kings.  He  alfo  permitted  the  other  dukei 
lid  their  dukedoms,  contenting  himfelf  with  an 
of  allegiance,  which  he  obliged  them,  and  like- 
the  three  great  dukes,  to  take  annually.  It  was 
rived  in  thcfc  words  :  **  I  promife,  without  fraud 
deceit,  to  be  faithful  tt)  my  fovereign  Charles, 
d  his  fons,  as  long  as  I  live ;  and  I  fwear,  by 
efe  Holy  Gofpels,  that  I  will  be  faithful  to  him, 

a  vafTal  to  his  lord  and  fovereign ;  neither  will  1 
vulgc  any  thing,  which,  in  virtue  of  my  allegi- 
kce,  he  (hall  commit  to  me.'*  He  never  transfer** 
I  dukedom  from  one  family  to  another,  unlefs  when 
duke  broke  his  oath,  or  died  without  male  iflue. 
s  tranilation  from  one  to  another  was  called  iV 
ture ;  and  hence  it  came,  that  fiefs  were  not  grant- 

4.  Eglahard  io  Fit.  Cmr,  Mag. 
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PART  I.    cd  but  by  invcftiture,  as  was  afterwards  the  cafe  with 
A^  D.^ttI  '^'J?^^  ^o  other  vaffals  and  feudatories  ^ 

Charles  committed  the  boundaries  of  his  new 
kingdom,  and  the  territory  of  cities,  to  the  care  of 
counts,  who  were  veiled  with  great  authority.     Thefc 
boundaries  were  called   MarchaB   or    Marches,   and 
thofe  who  had  the  care  of  them  were  ftyled  Counts  of 
the  Marches,  or  Marquifles  ;   whence  the  title  Mar- 
quis had  its  rife.    He  alfo  fent  occafionally  miffi^  or 
commiflarics,  who  were  veftcd  with  higher  powers^  and 
examined  into  the  condud  of  the  counts,  whofe  pro- 
vince it  was  to  adminifter  juflice.over  all  the  domi-    ; 
nions  of  Charlemagne— That  Italy  might  retain  at 
leaft  fomc  fhadow  of  liberty,  he  convened,  as  often  at 
be  returned  thither,   a  general  alTembly  of  all  the 
bifhops,  abbots,  and  barons  of  the  kingdom,  in  order 
to  fettle  affairs  of  national  importance.    The  Lom- 
bards had  but  one  order  in  the  ftate,  conipofed  of  > 
the  barons  and  judges;  but  the  French,  in  the  ttink   - 
of  Charlemagne,  had  two,  the  clergy  and  nobility:  '" 
hence  was  added  by  Charles  in  Italy,  after  the  man* 
ncr  of  France,  the  order  of  ecclefiaftics  to  that  of  tho  j 
barons  or  nobles  •.  f- 

^*  ^»  775*       The  affairs  of  Italy  being  thus  fettled,  Charles  re-  ic 
turned  to  France,  and  marched  immediately  agaioft  % 
the  Saxons,  who  had  again  revolted  during  hit  abfeoce.  ^ 
But  his  wars  with  that  barbarous,  though  brave  and     ] 
independent  people,  which  lafted  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  and  formed  the  principal  bufinefs  of  his  reigns 
could  afford  little  ple^fure  to  a  humanized  mind.    I 
Ihall  therefore  only  obferve,  That,  after  a  number  of 
battles  gallantly  fought,  and  many  cruelties  committei 
on  both  fides,  the  Saxons  were  totally  fubjed^d,  aoA 

f,  Sjgpniuf}  pb^  fup,  6.  Ibid. 
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nany  became  part  of  the  empire  of  Charlemtgoe.  letter 
cfire  of  converting  the  Saxons  to  Chriftianitjr 
s  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  motives  for 
icatiQg  this  conqueft  ;  and  as  they  were  no  lefs 
:ioas  of  their  religion  than  their  liberty,  perfecu- 
marched  in  the  train  of  war,  and  ftained  with 
1  the  fetters  of  ilavery. 

ITIKIND,  fo  defervcdly  celebrated  by  his  natioij, 
he  moft  eminent  Saxon  general  during  thefe  hofti- 
•     He  frequently  roufed  the  drooping  valour  of 
^uotrymen,   and  revived  in  their  hearts  the  love 
3crty  and  independency.     Nor  were  they  want- 
>  hira  in  attachment,  for  which  they  feverely  paid. 
'  an  unfuccefsful  revolt,  when  they  went  to  make 
iffion  to  Charlemagne,  he  ordered  four  thoufand 
lundred  of  their  principal  men  to  be  maflacred^ 
ife  they Yefufed  to  deliver  up  their  genecal  7.    ^ 
inftance  of  fe verity  is  not,  perhaps,  to.  be  met 
in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  ;  efpecially  if  we  con- 
that  the  Saxons  were  not  Charles's  natural  Tub- 
but  an  independent  people  ftruggling  for  free- 
Witikind   at  laft   fubmitted,     and   embraced 
tianity,  continuing  ever  after  faithful  to  his  ep- 
nents*    But  he  could  never  infpire  his  aiTociates 
the  fame  docile  fentiments :  they  were  continual- 
:oltiDg;.and  fubmitting,  that  they  might  have  it 
rir  power  to  revolt  again.  On  the  final  redudion 
rir  country,  the  more  refolute  fpirits  retired  into 
linavia,  carrying  along  with  them  their  vindic* 
latred  againft  the  dominion  and  the  religion  of 


WORD  hereof  religion.  Charlemagne  very  juflly 
lered  the  mild  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  as  the  beft 
s  of  taming  a  favage  people  ;  but  he  was  miilakpn 

*j.  Ejjinhard.  in  Annal, 
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■*Akt^t  ih  ftippofing  that  force  leill  ever  make  ChriftianA 
His  Capitulars  for  the  Saxons  are  alrooft  as  barbarbOl 
as  their  manners.  He  obliges  them,  under  pain  of 
'dea(h^  to  receive  baptifm  ;  he  condemns  to  the  feveo 
eft  punifhments  the  breakers  of  Lent :  in  a  word^  M 
tttry  where  fubftitutes  force  for  perfuafion.  InfteiJ 
therefore,  of  blaming  the  obftinacy  of  thefe  harbariao^ 
tve  ought  to  be  filled  with  horror  at  the  cruel  bigotfj 
of  the  conqueror* 

AlMost  every  year  of  Charleses  reign  was  iigtil| 
!^ed  by  fomc  military  expedition,  though  very  di; 
'tent  from  thofe  of  our  times.    War  was  then  cai 
•Dn  without  any  fettled  plan  of  operations.  The 
were  neither  regularly  difciplined  nor  paid.    Eve 
'  fioblematt  led  forth  his  vaflTals,  who  were  only  obK|g 
to  ferve  for  a  certain  time  *  fcf  that  there  was  a  ki 
'  of  necefiity  of  concluding  the  war  with  the  campaigl 
^he  army  was  difTolved  on  the  approach  of  winttJ 
and  aflfemblcd  next  feafon j  if  neceflary.  Hence  we  i 
enabled  to  account  for  a  circumftance,  which  won 
otherwife  appear  inexplicable,  in  the  reign  of  thisgit 
prince^-^Befides  the  Lombards  and  Saxons,  whom 
tonquered^  Charles  vanquifhcd  in  feveral  engageme) 
the  Abares  Or  Huns,  plundered  their  capital,  and  fi 
netrated  as  far  as  Raab  on  the  Danube.    He  likei^ 
made  an  expedition  into  Spain^   and  carfled  his  arl 
to  the  banks  of  the  £bro  *• 

AdDEkAHMAKi  the  Moorifh  king,  whom  I  tai 
already  mentioaed,  ftill  reigned  witb  luftre  at  O 
dova*  A  fuperb  mofque,  now  the  cathedral  of  d 
city,  fix  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  two  hundred  a 
fifty  in  breadth,  fupported  by  three  hundred  and  fix 
five  columns  of  alabafter,  jafper,  and  black  marl 
continues  to  manifeft  the  grandeur  of  this  oaooir 

I.  uLim. 
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Biker  people  bat  the  Arabs  could  thea  either  hive 
xived  or  executed  fuch  a  work.  The  little 
iftian  king  of  the  Afturias  hid  prudently  fued  for 
:e  from  Abderahman  ;  but  the  Moorifh  goveroort 
aragofla  and  Arragon  having  revolted,  implored 
iffiftance  of  Charlemagne,  offering  to  acknowledge 
as  their  foTereigd.  Willing  to  extend  his  em- 
00  that  iide,  Charles  crofTed  the  Pyrenees  with  all  A.  D.  771. 
edition  ;  took  Pampeluna  and  Saragoffa,  and  re» 
Uilhed  the  Moorifh  governors  under  his  protec* 
u  In  repaf&ng  the  mountains,  his  rear-guard  was 
ated  by  the  duke  of  Gafcony,  at  Roncevaux  K 
e  fell  the  famous  Roland,  fo  much  celebrated  in 
nance,  and  reprelented  as  nephew  to  Charlemagne  % 
jgh  hiftory  only  tells  us,  that  he  commanded  oa 
frontiers  of  Bretagne. 

OT  Charles,  though  engaged  in  fo  msinj   wari, 
far  from  negl.e£ting  the  arts  of  peace,   the  hap« 
:fs  of  his  fubjefis^  or  the  cultivation  of  his  own  ' 
d.  Government,  manners,  rcligioh,  and  letters^ 
e  his  conRant  fludy.  He  frequently  convened  the 
onal   aiTemblies,  for  regulating   affairs  both   of 
rch  and  ftate.  In  thefe  affemblics  he  propofed  fuch 
B  as  he  con(idered  to  be  of  public  benefit,  and  aU 
ed  the  fame  liberty  to  others ;  but  of  this  liberty, 
:ed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  deprive  the 
nch  nobles,  who  had  been  accuflomed,  from  tlie 
ndati6n  of  the  monarchy,  to  fhare  the  legiflation 
h  their  fovereign.    His  attention  extended  even 
iie  mofl  diflant  comer  of  his  empire,  and  to  all 
kt  of  men.    Senfibte  how  much  mankind  in  ge- 
al  reverence  old  cuftoms,  and  thofe  conftitutions 
ler  which  they  have  lived  from  their  youth,  he 
mitted  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries  that 
con<}uered  to  retain  their  own  laws,  making  only 
f,  Egiohard,  ubi  fvp. 

fuch 
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MRT  t     fyeb  alterations  as  he  judged  abfolutely  occeflary 
'the  good  of  the  community.    He  was  particul 
tender  of  the  common  people,  and  every  where 
died  their  €afe  and  advantage.    This  benevoIexK 
jnindy  -which  can  never  be  fufficiently  admired, 
both  more  neceflary  and  more  meritorious  in  t 
times,  as  the  commonalty  were  then  in  a  ftate  oi 
moft  nniverfal  oppreflion,  and  fcarcely  thought 
titled  to  the  common  fympathies  of  humanity.    ' 
iame  love  of  mankind  led  him  to  repair  and  form  p 
lie  roads ;  to  build  bridges,  where  neceflary  ;  to  m 
rivers  navigable,  for  the  purpofcs  of  commerce  ; 
toprcjeft  that  grand  canal,  which  would  have  ope 
a  communication  between  the  .German  Ocean, and 
Black  Sea^  by  uniting  the  Danube  and  the  Rliinc 
This  illuftrlous  proje£l  Failed  in  the  execution, 
want  of  thofe  machines  which  art  has  fince  cohftri 
tdm    Bnt  the  greatnefs  of  the  conception,  and  the, 
.iiour  oC  haying  attempted  it,  were  beyond  the  po! 
of  contingencies :  and  po.fierity  has  done  juftice 
the  memory  of  Charles,  by  cOnfidering  him  on; 
count  of  that  and  his  other  public  fpirited  plans,' 
loneof '  thofe  few  conquerprs  who  did  not  merely  < 
ibiate  the  earth  ;  as  a  hero  truly  worthy  of  the  nad 
.who  fought  to  unite  his  own  glory  with  the  welfare 
hig.ipccies. 

This  great  prince  was  no  lefs  amiable  in  privii 
:life  than'iUuftrious  in  his  public  chara£ler.  He  « 
an  affeftionate  father,  a  fopd  hufband,  and  a  g^Q 
rous  friend.  Hishoufe  v^as  a  model  of  economy,  a 
his  perfon  of  fimpliqity  and  true  grandeur.  ^<  f* 
fliame  !''  faid  he  to  fome  of  bis  nobles,  who  wereiGo 
drefled  than  thie^occafion  r^qt^ijed;  *<  learn  todr< 
bhe  men,  and  let  the  world  judge  of  your  rank  by  yg 

]c.  Egialuurd*  PTU,  Car.  Mag, 
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^heri^  not  yotar  habit.  Leave  filkt  and  finery  to  wo« 
BKo;  or  referve  them  for  thofe  days  of  pomp  and 
Seremony,  when  robes*  are  worn  for  (hew,  not  ufe.** 
^  foch  occafions  he  himfclf  appeared  in  imperial 
llgiiificence,  and  freely  indulged  in  every  luxury; 
It  in  general  his  drefs  was  plain,  and  his  table  fragat, 
lb  only  excefs  was  in  the  pleafure  of  the  fexes,  at 
poe  the  moft  natural  and  the  moft  excufeable  ;  and 
(ill  it  muft  be  owned,  he  fometimes  carried  to  fuch 
fkigfat  as  to  endanger  his  very  athletic  conftitu- 

Si  he  being  almoft  feven  feet  high,  and  propor- 
ably  ftrong.  He  had  his  fet  hours  for  ftudy^ 
i  he  feldom  omitted,  either  in  the  camp  or  the 
and,  notwithftanding  h\i  continual  wars,  and 
bemitted  attention  to  the  affairs  of  a  great  empire^ 
libond  leifure  to  collet  the  old  French  poems  and 
lorical  ballads,  with  a  view  toilluftrate  the  hiftory 
idle  monarchy.  The  lofs  of  this  colledion  is  much 
I  tie  lamented,  and  could  never  have  happened,  if 
try  one  had  been  as  well  acquainted  with  its  im- 
rtance  as  Charles.  But  he  was  the  phoc^nix  of  his 
fi;  and,  though  not  altogether  free  from  its  preju- 
Cf^  his  lilferal  and  comprehenfive  mind,  which  ex« 
iaed  every  thing,  and  yet  found  time  for  all 
igs,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  moft  enlight- 
d  period.  He  was  fond  of  the  company  of  learn- 
men,  and  aflembled  them  about  him  from  all  parts 
Europe,  forming  in  his  palace  a  kind  of  academy, 
fhich  he  himfelf  condefcended  to  become  a  mem- 
.    He  alfo  eftablifhed  fchools,  in  the  cathedrals 

principal  abbies,  for  teaching  writing,  arithme- 

grammar,  and  church-mufic  "  ;  certainly  no 
J  elevated  'fcienccs,  yet  confidcrable  at  a  time 
:n  many  dignified  ecdciiaftics  could  not  fubfcribo 

canons  of  thofe  councils  in  which  they  fat  as 

II.  Id.  ibid. 
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members  '%  and  when  it  was  deemed  a  fufficient  qua- 
lification  for  a  prieft  to  be  able  to  read  the  Gofpcls, 
and  underftand  the  Lord's  Prayer  '^ 

Alcuin,  our  learned  couBtryman,  was  the  com- 
panion, and  particular  favourite  of  Charlemagne ;  in- 
ilrudcd  him  in  the  iciences,  and  was  at  the  head  of 
his  Royal  Academy.  A  circumftance  fo  much  to  the 
honour  of  this  ifland  (hould  be  omitted  by  no  Britifh 
hiftorian.  Three  rich  abbies  were  the  reward  of  the 
learning  and  talents  of  Alcuin.  This  benevolenee 
has  been  thought  to  border  on  profuiion  ;  but  in  that 
.age  of  darknefs,  when  even  an  enthufiaftic  zeal  for 
letters  was  a  virtue,  no  encouragement  could  be  too 
great  for  the  illuminators  of  the  human  mind* 

.  Had  Charles's  religious  enthufiafm  been  attended 
with  no  worfe  confequences  than  his  literary  ardour, 
his  piety  would  have  been  as  defervedly  admired  as 
his  tafte.  Bni  a  blind  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
.Cbriftianity,  which  extingui(bed  his  natural  feelingS| 
made  him  guilty,  as  we  have  already  fcen,  of  feve^ 
lities  that  Ihock  humanity  ;  and  a  fupeftitious  attach- 
.inent  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  which  mingled  itfelf  with 
Vis  policy,  led  him  to  engage  in  theological  difputes 
and  quibbles  unworthy  of  his  charafter.  The  ho- 
nours which  his  father  Pepin  and  he  owed  to  the  popes 
can  only  render  him  in  any  degree  excufeable.  But 
although  the  theological  fide  of  Charles's  charaAer  ,is 
't>y  no  means  the  brightcft,  it  merits  your  attention  ; 
as  itferves  tb  Ihew  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  the 
Vittlcpeflci  of  a^rcat  man,  and  the  great  effefts  that 
frequently  proceed  from  little  caufes. 

It.  JVV».  Tr^;  D'^lem. 

13.  Reg.  Brmaiefif.  ap.  Bnick.  Htf»  Fhit^.    v 
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As  Charlemagne  was  equally  a  friend  to  religion 
and  letters,  and  as  any  learning  which  yet  remained 
among  mankind,  in  onr  quarter  of  the  globe,  was 
monopolized  by  the  clergy,  it  is  not  furprifing  that 
they  obtained  many  fingular  marks  of  his  favour* 
Even  the  payment  of  tithes,  then  coniidered  as  a 
grievous  oppreffion,  but  which  he  ordered  as  a  com* 
peniation  for  the  lands  with-beld  from  the  church  ; 
and  the  confequence  which  he  gave  to  church- men, 
by  admitting  them  into  the  national  aflemblies,  and 
aflbciatiog  them  along  with  the  counts  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice,  appear  lefs  extravagant  than  his 
fitting  himfelf  in  councils  merely 'ecclefiaftical,  aC. 
fembled  about  the  moft  frivolous  points  of  a  vain 
theology.  But,  like  fome  princes  of  later  times, 
Charles  feems  to  have  been  ambitious  to  be  coniider* 
ed  not  only  as  the  protedor,  but  the  head  of  the 
charch ;  and  his  power  and  munificence  made  this 
nfurpation  be  overlooked,  notwithftanding  the  height 
at  which  the  papal  dignity  had  then  arrived.  We 
accordingly  find  him  feated  on  a  throne  in  the  council 
of  Frankfort,  with  one  of  the  pope's  legates  on  each  A.  D.  794 
hand^  and  three  hundred  bifhops  waiting  his  nod. 

The  purpofc  of  that  council  was  to  examine  the 
doArine  of  two  Spaniih  biihops ;  who,  in  order  to 
refute  the  accufation  of  polytheifm,  brought  againft 
the  Chriftians  by  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,  main* 
taiaed  that  Jcfus  Chrift  is  the  fon  of  God  only  by 
adoption.  The  king  opened  the  aflcmbly  himfclf, 
and  propofcd  the  condemnation  of  this  hcrcfy.  Thn 
council  decided  conformably  to  his  will  :  and  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  churches  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  that 
deciiion,  Charles  exprcfies  himfelf  in  thefc  remark- 
able words.  ••  You  entreat  me  to  judge  of  myfelf ; 
**  I  have  done  fo  :   1  have  aflfifled  as  an  auditor,  and 

<^  aa 
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1PART  t    «<  an  arbiter,  in  an  aflembly  of  bifliops :  wc  htvei 
JLnTnL  **  •«*>ned,  and,  by  the  grace  of  GoH,  we  hare  \ 
««  tied,  what  rouft  be  beliered !''  Neither  Conf 
tine  nor  any  other  of  the  Greek  emperors,  fi> 
lout  of  their  theological  prerogative,  ever  ii£ 
more  pofitive  language. 

Charlemagnb  went  ftill  farther  in  the  qv 

of  ioai^es.    Leo  IV.  the  fon  of  Conftantine  < 

nymut,  as  zealous  an  image-breaker  as  his  fati 

had  baniihed  his  wife  Irene,  becaufe  the  hid  in 

beneath  her  pillow.   This  devout  and  ambitious  [ 

cefs  coming  afterwards  to  the  government,  during  \ 

minority  of  her  fon  Conftantine  Porphyrogeo 

with  whom  (he  was  aflbciated  in  the  empire,  Te*ej 

blifhcd  that  worihip  which  (he  loved,  from  policy  I 

lefs  than  piety.    The  fccond  council  of  Nice  acco 

ingly  decreed.  That  we  ought  to  render  to  imageai 

honorary  worihip,   but  not  a  real  adoration^  whicb  \ 

due  to  God  alone.     Unfortunately,   however, 

tranilation  of  the  ads  of  this  council,   which 

Adrian  fen t  into  France,  was  fo  defe^ive,  that 

fcnfc  of  the  article  relating  to  images  was  entirely] 

verted,  running  thus  :  <<  i  receive  and  honour  imag 

*<  according  to  that  adoration  which  I  pay  to  the  Tri^ 

*^  nity/'    Charles  was  fo  much  incenfed  at  this  imi^ 

piety,  that  he   compofed,   by   the  afliftance  of  tiitt| 

clergy,  and  publifhed  in  his  own  name,  what  are  call«3 

ed  the  Carotin  Books,  in  which  the  Council  of  Nice  ii 

treated  with  the  utmoft  contempt  and   abufe.    Hc^ 

fent  tbefe  Books  to  Adrian  I.  defiring  him  to  excom# 

municate  the  emprefs  and  her  fon.    The  pope  pra« 

dently  excufed  himfelf  on  the  fcore  of  images,  Oj^ak* 

ing  Charles  fenfible  of  the  miftake  upon  which  h« 

had  proceeded ;  but  he  iniinuated  at  the  £ime  time^ 

that  be  would  declare  Irene  and  Conftantine  heretics, 

unlefs  they  reftored  certain  lands,  which  had  belong* 

2  ed 
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cd  to  the  church  ;  artfully  hinting  at  certain  projeAs^  L^ 
which  he  had  formed  for  the  ixabaiion  of  the  Roman 
church  and  the  French  monarchy  *K    The  exaltation 
of  the  monarchy  was  at  hand,  though  Adrian  did  not 
live  to  be  the  inftrument  of  it. 

.Lbo  III.  who  fucceeded  Adrian  in  the  papacy,  (ent 
immediately  to  Charlemagne  the  ftandard  of  Rome,  a. 
begging  him  to  fend  fome  perfon  to  receive  the  oath 
9f  fidelity  from  the  Romans  ^^ ;  a  moft  flattering  in- 
lance  of  fubmiflion,  as  well  as  a  proof  that  the  fo- 
vtreignty  of  Rome,  at  that  time,  belonged  to  the 
kings  of    France.    Three  years  after,   Pafcal   and 
Dunpule,  two  nephews  of  the  late  pope,  not  only 
offered  themfelves  as  accufers  of  Leo,  but  attacked 
bim  in  the  public  (Ireets;  Wounded  bim   in  feverai  A  I 
places,  and  dragged  him  half-dead  into  the  church 
of  St.  Mark.    He  made  his  efcape  by  the  afliftance  of 
txne  friends  ;  and  the  duke  of  Spoleto,  general  of 
die  French  forces,  fcnt  him  under  an  efcort  to  Char- 
lemagne. Charles  received  him  with  all  pofliWc  marks 
tf  refpe£>,  fcnt  him  back  with  a  numerous  retinue  of 
[uards  and  attendants,   and  went  foon  after  to  Italy 
1  perfon  to  do  him  jufticc  '^ 

On  the  arrival  of  the  French  monarch  at  Rome,  he  a.  d 
rent  fix  days  in  private  conferences  with  the  pope; 
Fter  which  he  convoked  the  bifhops  and  nobles,  to 
camine  the  accufaiion  brought  againft  the  pontiff. 
The  apoftolic  fee,**  exclaimed  the  bifhops,  **  can- 
not be  judged  by  man  !*'  Leo,  however,  fpoke 
i  the  accufaiion  :  he  faid  the  king  came  to  know  the 
life ;  and,  no  proof  appearing  againfi  him,  he  purg- 
I  himfelf  by  oath. 

14.  LUmfii  (THiJi.  Ctn,  par  M.  VAhli  Millot,  par.  tl.  torn.  i. 
25.  Eginhiird.  mi  Kit,  Car,  Mag. 
1%.  AiiaA.  in  Fit.  Leer., 
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PART  I.  The  trial  of  t  pope  was  doubtlcfi  an  uncommon 
itTinSoof  fccnc,  but  one  foon  followed  yet  more  extraordinary. 
On  Chriftmas-day,  as  the  king  afliOed  at  mafs  in  St.. 
Peter*8  churcb,  in  the  midft  of  the  eccleiiaftical  cere« 
monies,  and  while  he.  was  on  his  knees  before  the 
ultar,  the  fupreme  pontiff  advanced,  and  put  an  im* 
perial  crown  upon  bis  head.  As  foon  as  the  people 
perceived  it,  they  cried,  <^  Long  life  and  vi£tory  to^ 
^<  Charles  Auguftus,  crowned  by  the  hand  of  God  \ 
'^  — Long  live  the  great  and  pious  emperor  of  the 
^^  Romans'*  During  tbefe  acclamations,  the  pope 
conducted  him  to  a  magnificent  throne,  which  bad 
been  prepared  for  the  purpofe ;  and,  as  foon  a^  be 
was  feated,  paid  bim  thofe  honours  which  his  prede- 
cefibrs  bad  been  acciiftomed  to  pay  to  the  Romai) 
emperors,  declaring  that,  inilead  of  the  title  qf  Pa>- 
trician,  be  (hould  henceforth  ftyle  him  £mperor  and 
Auguftus.  Leo  now  prefented  him  with  the  imperial 
mantle  ;  with  which  being  invefted,  Charles  return- 
ed amidft  the  4ccI^matiQn9  of  tbp  populace,  to  bis 
paliu:e '% 

The  pope  had  furely  no  right  to  proclaim  an  rm* 
peror  ;  but  Charles  w^s  worthy  of  the  imperial  en* 
figns :  and  although  he  cannot  properly  be  ranked 
among  the  fucceflbrs  of  Auguftus,  he  is  juftly  confi- 
deredas  the  founder  of  the  NcwEmpirc  of  the  Weft. 

Charlemagne  was  no  foopcr  proclaimed  empe- 
ror than  hii  title  was  univerfally  acknowledged  ;  and 
he  received  fcveral  embaffies,  which  muft  have  given 
him  high  fatisfaflion,  as  they  did  equal  honour  to 
the  prince  and  the  man^  Irene,  emprefs  of  the  Eaft, 
the  moft  artful  and  ambitious  woman  of  her  time, 
vrbo  b^d  depofed  her  fon  Conftantine,  that  Ibp  might 

17.  Id.  ib.  Egiphard.  in  Aim^* 
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ftign  alone,  made  the  new  emperor  a  propofal  of  mar- 
riage. This  propofal  was  made  with  a  view  to  fe- 
core  her  Italian  dominions,  which  fhe  was  informed 
Charles  intended  to  feize;  and  the  marriage-treaty 
was  afiually  coucluded,  when  Nicephorus  the  patri- 
cian confpired  againft  Irene,  banifhed  her  to  the  ifland 
of  Lefbos,  and  aicended  the  imperial  throne.  Nice- 
phorus alfo  fearing  the  power  of  Charles,  fent  ambaf- 
ftdors  to  him  under  the  title  of  Auguftus.  They  fet- 
tled the  limits  of  the  two  empires,  by  a  new  treaty ;  , 
according  to  which  Calabria,  Sicily,  the  fea-coaft  of 
Naples,  Dahnatia,  and  Venice,  were  to  continue  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople'*« 
This  treaty  proves,i  that  the  Venetians  were  not  yet 
altogether  independent;  but  they  afpircd  at  indepen- 
dency, and  foon  defervedly  obtained  it. 

The  renown  of  Charles  extended  even  into  Alia. 
He  kept  a  correfpolidence  with  the  famous  Harun-al- 
Rafebtd,  the  twenty-fifth  calif,  and  one  of  thofe  who 
contributed  moft  to  enlighten  and  polifh  the  Arabs. 
This  prince  valued  the  friendfhip  of  Charlemagne 
above  that  of  all  other  potentates ;  as  a  proof  of  which 
he  complimented  him  with  an  embafly  foon  after  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  ceded  to  him,  if  not  the 
lordihip  of  Jcrufalem,  as  fome  authors  affirm,  at  leuft 
the  holy  places  in  that  city,  whither  devotion  already 
led  agreat  number  of  Chrjftians.  Among  the  prefents 
which  the  ambaffadors  of  Al  Rafchid  brought  into 
France  was  a  ftriking  clock,  the  firft  ever  fecn  in  that 
kingdom;  for,  notwithftancling  the  efforts  of  Charle- 
magne to  enlighten  his  nation,  the  fcholars  of  his 
court  were  by  no  means  equal  to  thofe  of  the  calif's 
in  knowledge,  nor  his  people  in  the  arts,  cither  liberal 

iS.  Eginhard.  in  yit.  Car,  Ma^,     Adon.  Cbron,   'I'hcoph.  ClraMojrar 
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F^T  !•    or  meduntcaU    The  Arabs  might  then  have  been 
''"  w"'-''  preceptors  to  all  Europe, 

I  MUST  here  faj  a  few  words  of  this  furprifing 
phenomenon* 

Th£  AbafGdes  having  afcended  the  throne  of  Ma- 
homet, transferred  the  feat  of  the  califat  from  Dha- 
mafcos  to  Caffa,  and  afterwards  to  Bagdad,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  Thither  the  calif  Al*Manfar 
attraded  the  arts  and  fciences.  The  Greeks  had  for- 
nifhed  ideas,  and  communicated  ufte  to  their  btrba«» 
rous  conquerors ;  a  fpecies  of  triumph  referred  fior 
civilized  nations,  even  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude.  Al* 
Mohdi,  fucceflbr  of  AUManfur,  cultivated  thcfe  ftt-^ 
cious  feeds;  and  Al-Rafchid,  fucceflbrof  AUMdbdi, 
augmented  their  fecundity  by  his  knowledge  and  at* 
tention,  being  equally  liberal  and  enlightened.  Under 
Al-Mamun,  Al-Motafem,  Al-Watheck,  and  their  im* 
mediate  fuccefibrs,  the  fciences  flouriihed  ftill  more; 
but,  at  length,  difleniions  and  civil  wars  robbed  the 
Arabs,  in  their  turn,  of  the  fruits  of  genius  and  the 
lights  of  learning,  which  are  almoft  infeparabie  from 
public  tranquillity. 

In  all  nations  the  fame  revolutions  are  produced  by 
the  fame  caufes.  Nothing  merits  your  attention 
more  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 

Owe  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  fall  of  empire 
has  ever  been,  but  more  efpecially  in  modern  times, 
the  error  of  dividing  the  fame  monarchy  among  dif- 
ferent princes.  The  cuftom  was  eftabliflied  before 
XD. Z06.  Charlemagne:  he  followed  it,  by  a  teiVamentary  di- 
vifionof  his  dominions  among  his  three  fons,  Charles, 
Pepin,  and  Lewis.    The  particulars  of  this  diviiion 
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«re  of  Gnk  oonfeqveDce,  as  Levis  odW  fbTTivftd  his  LETTKK 
fariier.  It  is  seocfliiT,  bowrrcr,  to  obTeiTe,  that  t_,-  -„ji 
the  Italiaa  provinces  were  alEgoed  to  Pepin  ;  a  dona- 
tion vlnch  was oonfimed  to  his  ibo  Bernard,  with  the 
tide  of  king  of  It^J?  a^  prored  the  ruin  of  that 
prince,  as  well  as  the  caoie  of  much  diftorbance  to 
dieen^re. 

Im  the  mean  time,  the  emperor  was  threatened  fay 

a  new  enemy,  and  the  moft  formidable  be  had  ever 

eoooontered.  The  Normans,  as  the  French  call  them, 

or  the  inhabitaots  of  the  great  northern  peninfuta  of 

Enrope,  (whom  I  Ifaall  afterward  have  occafion  more 

particularly  to  mention)  had  long  harralTed  the  coafts 

of  his  cxtenfive  dominions  with  their  robberies  and 

piracies;  and  notwitbftanding  the  wile  mcafurcs  of 

Chnries,  who  created  a  powerful  marine,  and  took 

erery  other  precantion  againft  their  ravages,  they  not 

only  continued  their  depredations,  but  made  a  formal 

detbent  in  Friezland,   under  Godfrey,   iheir  -king,   A.  D.  to*. 

byingcvcry  thing  wafte  before  them.     Charles  aflcm- 

bled  all  his  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhinr, 

and  was  preparing  for  a  decifivc  battle,  which  might 

perhaps  have  terminated  the  empire  of  the   Franks, 

as  Godfrey  was  not  inferior  to  the  emperor  cither  in 

ralour  or  military  ikill,  and  had  a  numerous  body  of 

fearlefs  adventurers  under  his  command.     But  the 

iffoe  of  this  battle  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  the 

Norman  prince,  who  was  affaffinatcd  by  one  of  h'n 

followers.    Hisforces  were  immediately  rc-iinl>arkcd, 

and  a  peace  was  afterwards  concluded  with  liis  lua'*'. 

The  fatisfaftion  which  Charles  muft  have  received 

from  this  deliverance,    and  the  general  tranciuiliity 

I    which   he  now  enjoyed,    was   more   th:\n   balanced 

19.  Adon.  Chron.     Fjjinhard.  InriLCar.  Mag. 
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PART  L  by  hU  domeftic  misfortunes.  He  loft  his  favourite 
,  '-^'^*^  daughter  Rotrude  (for  whom  he  is  fuppofcd  to  have 
felt  more  than  a  fatherly  affeftion),  his  fon  Pepin^ 
and  his  fon  Charles.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Charles, 
A.  p.  813.  ^^  afibciated  his  fon  Lewis  with  him  in  the  empire. 
The  ceremony  was  very  folemn.  As  if  this  great  ipan 
had  forefeen  the  ufurpations  of  the  churchy  he  placed 
the  imperial  crown  upon  the  altar,  and  ordered  the 
prince  to  lift  it,  and  fet  it  on  his  own  head  ^^ ;  intimat- 
ing thereby,  that  he  held  it  only  of  God. 

A.D.  8x4.  The  emperor  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  hit  ufo^l 
refidence,  in  the  feventy-firft  year  of  his  age,  ;tnd 
tte  forty-fcventh  of  his  reign.  The  glory,  of  the 
French  empire  feemed  to  expire  with  him.  He  pof- 
feflcd  all  France,  all  Germany,  part  of  Hungary, 
part  of  Spain,  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  continent 
of  luly  as  far  as  Benevento  ^^  iBut  to  govern  fuc}i 
an  extent  of  territory',  a  monarch  muft  be  endovpred 

r  '  with  the  genius  of  a  Charlemagne. 

20  yi$,  LudtvUi  Fii»  %i»  E^inhard,  «bi  Tup.      , 
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the  death  of  Charlemagne,  is  little  »re  than  a 
>gae  of  crimes,  and  a  regifter  of  the  debafing  ef* 
of  ignorance  and  fuperftition.  His  empire  foon 
'ienced  the  fate  of  Alexander's.  It  had  quickly 
led  its  height ;  and  yet,  while  animated  by  the 
ior  genius  of  Charles,  it  pofTefTed  a  furprifing  dc-* 
^f  flrength  and  harmony.  But  thefe  not  being 
al  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  the  difcordant  elements 
I  to  feparate  under  his  Ton  Lewis  the  Debonnaire^ 
led  on  account  of  the  gcntlenefs  of  his  manners; 
bat  vaft  body,  no  longer  informed  by  the  fame 
^  was  in  a  ihort  time  entirely  difmembered.^ 

WIS,  though  a  prince  of  fome  abilities,  was  un* 
o  fupport  fo  great  a  weight  of  empire :  and  his 
and  parental  fondnefs,  however  atniable  in 
elves,  enfeebled  a  character  already  too  weak, 
a  authority  never  refpe£ted.  .  He  ren$Wred  him* 
lious  to  the  clergy  by  attempting  to  reform  cer* 
ibufes,  without  forefeeing  that  this  powerful 
RTOuld  not  pay  to  him  the  fame  fubmiffion  they 
ielded  to  the  fuperior  capacity  of  his  father, 
religious  than  political,  he  fpent  lefs  time  in 
g  the  affairs  of  his  empire  than  thofe  of  his  foul ; 
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PART  I.  by  his  paternal  affeftlon,  and  a  blind  imitation  of  his 
^"^~*^  father's  example,  in  dividing  his  dominions  among 
his  children.  Soon  after  his  acceffion  to  the  ^throne, 
A.D.  8i^  he  aflbciated  his  eldeit  fon  Lothario  with  htm  in  the 
empire  :  he  created  Pepin  king  of  Aquitaine;  Lewis^ 
king  of  Bavaria ;  and,  after  the  ceremony  of  corona* 
tion  was  over^  he  fent  them  to  the  government  of 
their  refpeftive  kingdoms  '• 

Bernard^  kingof  ttaly^  the  grandfon  of  Char1e<» 
niagne,  wa^  offended  at  that  diviiion.  He  thought 
bis  right  to  the  empire  fuperior  to  Lothario's,  as  his 
father  Pepin  was  the  elder  brother  of  Lewis.  The 
archbifhops  of  Milan  and  Cremona  flattered  him  in 
his  prcteniions  t  he  revolted,  and  levied  war  againft 
his  uncle,  in  contempt  of  the  imperial  authority,  to 
which  his  crown  was  fubjed.  Lewis  a£led  on  this 
dcCafion  with  more  vigour  than  either  his  friends  or 
l\is  enemies  expefted:  he  immediately  raifed  a  power- 
ful armyi  and  was  preparing  to  crofs  the  Alps,  when 
Bernard  was  abandoned  by  his  troops.  That  unfor- 
tunate  prince  was  made  prifoner^  and  condemned  to 
lofe  his  head ;  but  hi^  uncle,  by  a  iingular  kind  of 
lenity^  mitigated  the  fentence  to  the  lofs  of  his  eyes. 
A.  t>.  8iS.  He  died  three  days  after  the  punifhment  was  inflidl- 
ed  :  and  Lewis,  to  prevent  future  troubles^  ordered 
three  natural  fons  of  Charlemagne  to  be  fliaved,  and 
fhut  up  in  a  convent*. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  rigours,  the  emperor  was 
feized  withJieen  remorfe;  accufing  himfelf  of  the  mur- 
der of  his  nephew,  and  of  tyrannic  cruelty  to  his 
brothers^  inhumanly  fecluded  from  the  world.  He 
was  encouraged  by  the  monks  in  this  melancholy  hu«> 
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nUMr ;  which  at  laft  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that  he  LBTTlR 
JiBpeacbed  himfclf  ia  an  affcmbly  of  the  ftates,  and    ^  ^j 
begged  the  bifliops  to  enjoin  him  public  penance'.  A.  D.tif. 
The  cIciTgy  now  fenfible  of  Lewis's  weakncfs,  fct  no 
boands   to  their  nfurpations.     The  popes   thought 
they  might  do  any  thing  under  fo  pious  a  prince : 
they  did  not  wait  for  the  emperor's  confirmation  of 
their  eleftion^  but  iromediatly  aflfumed  the  tiara,  and 
were  guilty  of  every  other  irregularily.    The  bifhops 
exalted  themfelves  above  the  throne,  and  the  whole 
firmtemity  of  the  church  claimed  an  exemption  from 
all  civil  jurifdidlion.    Even  that  fet  of  men  who  pre« 
tend  to  renounce  the  world,  the  monks,  fcemed  to 
afptre  at  the  government  of  it. 

Lewis,  by  the  advice  of  his  minifters,  who  were 
dcfirout  to  divert  him  from  his  monadic  habits,  had, 
married  a  fecond  wife,  whofe  name  was  Judith,  de« 
ficended  from  one  of  the  nobleft  families  in  Bavatia, 
and  difiingutfhed  both  by  her  mental  and  perfonal 
qualities.  That  princefs  brought  him  a  fon,  after-  A.  D.  S»4» 
wards  known  by  the  name  of  Charles  the  Bald,  whofe 
birth  was  the  occaiion  of  much  joy,  but  proved  eventu« 
ally  the  caufe  of  many  forrows.  For  this  fon  there 
was  no  inheritance,  the  imperial  dominions  being  al- 
ready divided  among  the  children  of  the  firft  mar- 
riage. The  emprefs,  who  had  gained  a  great  afcend* 
ency  over  her  hulband,  therefore,  prcffcd  Lewis  to 
place  her  fon  Charles  on  a  footing  with  his  other 
children,  by  a  new  diviiion  of  the  empire  ♦.  Aqui* 
tainc  and  Bavaria  were  fmall  kingdoms,  from  them 
nothing  could  be  expe£led ;  but  Lothario's  (hare  was 
large,  and  might  fpare  a  little.  Senfible  of  the  wifhes 
of  hia  indulgent  father,  and  prevailed  on  by  the  en- 

3.  Tbeophao.  dtXd.  Otfi,  LU.  Pit,  4.  rit.  Lud,  J^i. 
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treaties  of  this  fond  mother,  Lothario  confeated  thai 
fome  proYifion  fhould  accordingly  be  made  for  his 
brother  Charles.  But  he  foon  repented  of  his  too  eafjr 
conceffion,  and  the  three  brothers  joined  in  a  rebellion 
A.  D.  829.  againft  their  father ' ;  the  moft  fingular  cirumftance, 
pethapsy  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory* 

The  SB  diforders  were  foftered  by  Walla,  abbot  of 
Corbie,  a  monk  of  high  birth,  who  had  formerly  beea 
in  the  confidence  of  Lewis,  but  was  now  in  difgrace. 
He  declaimed  againft  the  court,  and  againft  the  em<» 
prefs  in  particular,  accuiing  her  of  an  adulterous  coffli* 
merce  with  count  Bernard,  the  prime  minifter.  His 
fchemes  fucceeded.  The  emperor  was  abandoned  by 
A.D.830.  his  army,  and  made  prifoner,  along  with  his  wife 
Judith,  and  hpr  fon  Charles.  The  emprefs  was  (hut 
up  in  ft  cloifter,  ^nd  Lewis  himfelf  would  have  been 
obliged  to  take  the  monaftic  habit,  had  it  not  been 
fuppofed  that  he  would  make  st  voluntary  refignation 
of  his  crown.  He  had  the  courage,  however,  to  in- 
fift  on  the  re£titude  of  his  intentions  while  he  acknow- 
ledged his  errors,  and  promifed  to  aA  with  more  cir- 
f:umfpe£tion  in  future.  The  nobility  pitied  their  hum- 
bled fovereign;  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the  monk 
Gombaud,  who  fowed  diflenfions  aniong  the  brothers, 
)!^ewis  was  reftored  to  his  dignity,  and  fepmingly  re? 
jconciled  with  his  family  ^* 

The  firft  ufe  that  the  emperor  made  of  his  liberty, 
was  to  recall  his  confort  to  court;  though  not  with- 
put  the  permilfioo  of  the  pope,  as  ihe  had  formally 
^ken  the  veil.  Bernard  was  alfo  recalled,  and  Walla 
baniihed ;  yet  Lewis  did  not  lopg  enjoy  either  peace 
or  tranquillity.    The  monk  Qomband  thought  he  had 

5.  NithanL  ubi  fup.  ^.  Thepgaii.  A  G*f,  Z^  fu. 
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fit  voar,  Acj  V  gKaoMly  sEMriT  Y^a^sLTis  »:  ia^^^ 
the  c^fR^k  brsog^  jcr  23ub3£cjs  lccq:  visdi  Mr. 
WalbTs  firieadi  wese  ycrjccirr.r,  xsii  Lzciifio  n  Ad-^  A.  r.  $;». 
pr ived  <tf  die  txce  cc  eaipercr.  aas  rse  f3ocx£ca  oiiy^ 
be  icicifcJ  for  Toiisg  CiarlA.  XiiS  zirre  rrcunen 
wpm  afibciacsd  r^gr-c;TP  Iz  a  Lca^oe  igzixx  drar 
hAer  ?.  Coase  fieraani,  (^^iTTqarf  visi  »£s  ouftcf^s 
ooodn^y  joiaed  ;ic  rods ;  xii  G-iwi  IV.  na 
pope^  west  to  Fnuace  ia  cse  ir^  j  ct  Lccfianc,  voccff 
pfcteacc  of  acsoouBod^cic^  szarterv  boc  icaiij  viik 
an  inteoDOQ  to  eapfej  J^sft  tae  etnperor  that 
povcr  wfaidi  be  dehrei  frQcc  hiaa,  glad  erf*  an  oppor* 
toaitj  to  afiert  ihe  iiiprcsacT  aLod  iodependcacy  of 
theUolf  See. 

Thx  preibioe  of  &€  pope,  ia  dioie  dajs  of  laper- 
ftitioo,  was  of  idelf  fufficient  to  dcteimine  the  fate 
of  Lewis.  After  a  deceitful  negociation,  aad  an 
interriew  with  Gregory  on  the  part  of  Lothario,  the 
PDfortunate  emperor  fonod  bimfelf  abandoned  bj  his 
army,  and  at  the  mercy  of  bis  rebellious  fons.  He 
vas  depofed  in  a  tumultnoos  aflcmbiy  held  on  the  A.  D.  S|> 
fpot,  and  Lothario  proclaimed  in  hi»  dead  K  After 
that  infamous  tranfaAion  the  pope  returned  to  Rome. 

Jk  order  to  give  permanency  to  this  revolutioni  as 
well  as  to  apologize  for  their  own  conduA,  the  bifhops 
of  Lothario's  fadion  bethought  themfelves  of  an  arti- 
fice, like  that  which  had  becq  made  ufe  of  to  degrade 
kingWamba  in  Spain.  <<  A  penitent/'  faid  they^ 
<*  is  incapable  of  all  civil  oiSccs :  a  royal  penitent 
**  mnft  then  be  incapable  of  reigning ;  lee  us  fubjed; 

7.  Nithard.  de  P'tffad,  Filkr,  LuJ.  Pit. 
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^ART  I.  *<  Lewis  to  a  perpetual  penance,  and  he  can  never 
]^^^*~^  **  afccnd  the  throne.**  He  was  accordingly  arraign* 
ed  in  the  affembly  of  the  ftatcs,  by  Ebbo,  archbifhop 
of  Rheims  (who  had  been  raifed  by  his  bounty  from 
the  condition  of  a  ilavc),  and  condemned  to  do  pen- " 
ance  for  life  '• 

Lewis  was  then  a  prifoner  in  the  monaftery  of 
St.  Medard,  at  Soiflbns  ;  and  being  much  intimi- 
dated^  be  patiently  fubmitted  to  a  ceremony  no  left 
iblemn  than  debailng.  He  proftrated  himfelf  on  an 
hair^cloth,  which  was  fpread  before  the  altar,  and 
owned  himfelf  guilty  of  tlie  charge  brought  againft 
hiiB)  in  the  prefence  of  many  bifhops,  canons^  and 
monks  ;  Lothario  being  alfo  prefent,  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  fight  of  his  father's  humiliation.  But  this 
acknowledgment  was  not  enough  :  they  gave  him  a 
written  confelfion  to  read  aloud,  in  which  he  is  made 
to  accufe  himfelf  of  facrilege  and  murder,  and  to 
number  among  his  crimes  the  marching  of  troops  in 
Lent,  calling  an  aflfembly  on  Holy  Thurfday,  and 
taking  arms  to  defend  himfelf  againft  his  rebellious 
children  !  for  fuperflition  can  transform  into  crimct 
the  moft  innocent  and  even  the  moft  ncccffary  ac- 
tions. After  having  finifhed  his  confeflion,  thi&  un- 
happy prince,  by  order  of  the  ungrateful  archbifhop, 
laid  afide  his  fword  and  belt,  divcfted  himfelf  of  the 
toyal  robes,  put  on  the  penitential  fackcloth^  and 
had  a  cell  ailigned  him  '^. 

But  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  the  voice  of  hu- 
manity, prevailed  over  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and 
the  policy  of  the  clergy.  Lothario  was  univerfally 
•bhorredy  and  his  father  no  lefs  generally  pitied  : 

9.  Id.  ibid.  ra  Aif.  MxaxH.  Lud.  JPil 
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hit  two  brothers  united  agaioft  him,  to  behalf  of  that 
fttber  whom  they  had  contributed  to  humble.  The 
Aohilitjr  retnnied  to  thnr  obedience  :  tbtj  paid  ho« 
Aige  to  Lewis,  as  their  lawful  fovereign ;  and  the 
ambitious  Lothario  was  obliged  to  crave  roercj,  ia 
£gbt  of  the  whole  army,  at  the  feet  of  a  father,  and 
an  emperor,  whom  he  had  lately  infuked  in  the  ha« 
bit  of  a  penitent".  He  received  it,  and  was  per* 
Biitted  to  reuin  the  kingdom  of  luly. 

Lewis  immediately  demanded    abfolution  (iuch 
was  hit  wcaknefs !)  and  an  aflcmbly  held  atThionville 
formally  reftored  him  to  his  dignity,  declaring  void 
every  thing  that  had  been  done  at  Soiflbns.  He  might 
now  have  ended  his  days  in  peace,  but  for  the  in« 
trigues  of  the  cmprefs  Judith  ;  who,   fiill  ambitious 
of  the  aggrandizement  of  her  Ton  Charles,  again  en- 
tered  into  a  negociation  with  Lothario,   in  confis- 
quence  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Pepin.    An  aflem- 
bly  was  held  at  Worms,  to  which  he  was  invited. 
His  father  received  him  kindly,   the  emprefs  loaded   A.D.83f» 
him  with  careiTes.    The  kingdom  of  Neuftri'a  had 
lately  been  added  to  the  dominions  originally  affigned 
her  fon  ;  and  the  objeA  of  all  thefe  intrigues  was,  to 
CDg^gc  Lothario  in  a  fcheme  by  which  Charles  fliould 
alio  become  pofleifed  of  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine, 
at  the  expence  of  Pepin's  children.     Lothario  af- 
feoted  to  what  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  difpnte. 
Bat  Lewis,  king  of  Bavaria,  though  not  injured  by 
this  new  divifion  of  the  empire,  was  fo  much  idccnfed 
at  iu  injuftice,  as  he  pretended,  that  he  aflembled  the 
whole  force  of  his  dominions.     His  father  marched 
againft  him,  but  was  fuddenly  taken  ill ;  and  an  eclipfe  a.  D.  i4». 
of  the  fun  happening  at  the  fame  time,  the  fuperfti-* 
tious  old  man  had  the  vanity  to  think,  that  Heaven 

1 1.  Nithard.  de  Difenf,  LuJ,  PH. 
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PART  t  TRisMmraaiid  would  have  taken  cflfeft  in  its  niA 
^^^^'-''  extenfive  meaning,  if  Lothario  had  refpeAed  it  Hi 
*  ^^*  much  at  his  brothers.  But  that  artfol  prince,  M 
means  of  his  indulgence  to  the  Saxons,  and  other  pm 
litical  expedients,  was  enabled  to  fet  on  foot  a  odj 
trmy.  He  became  again  formidable.  Thetwovttl|l 
teriotts  princes  therefi^rc  thought  it  advifeable  to  mI 
ffooiate  with  him.  By  a  new  treaty  of  diriiion^  ^ 
-mis  kft  in  pofleiion^  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  wMJ 
the,  imperial  dignity,  and  the  countries  fitnaied  bH 
tween  the  Rhone 'and  the  Alps,  the  Meufe  and  ill 
Rhine*  Charles  lictarined  Neuftria  and  AqiritaiM^ 
lind  Lewis,  afterwards  ftyled  the  German,  had  alt  tkH 
provinces  on  tihe  other'  fide  of  the  Hhine^  and  fboil 
cities  on  this  fide  of  it  «*.  '"^ 

The  extinftion  ofthc.civil  war  made  but  onccvl 
lefs  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  ravaged  in  dijfcrall 
parts  by  the  Normans,  and  by  the  Saracens,  whopi| 
Iftged  Italy.  The  turbulent  independency '"  of  tM 
nobles,  accuftomed  during  the  laft  reign  to  de({^ 
the  prince  and  At  laws,  the  difcontents  of  the  cleifjp 
and  the  ambitious  projefis  of  both,  were  the  fouit 
«f  new  troubles.  Every  thing  threatened  the  mc^ 
iatal  revolutions,  ever  thing  tended  to  anarch j«  »  - 

Ih  order  to  leffen  thefc  evils,  the  three  brothei 
entered  into  an  aiTociation,  the  effeft  of  weakn^ 
more  than  aifeAion,  by  which  the  enemies  of  0i 
were  to  be  coniiderod  as  the  enemies  of  all,  (fo  \& 
was  the  empire  of  the  great  Charles  !)  and  in  an  M 
JL  p.  I47.  ^mbly  held  at  Mcnen  on  the  Meufe,  they  fettk 
certain  conftitutions  relative  to  the  fucceflion,  zk 
other  public  mstters.    By  thefc  it  was  eftabliflicM 

J  6.  Ni^hard.  vl>>  Aip« 
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Tint  the  children  of  the  reigning  prince,  whether  of 
9gc  or  nnder  age,  (hould  facceed  to  his  dominions^ 
aodove  nothing  to  the  other  princes  of  the  monarchy  A.  P.  847* 
bit  the  refpeft  due  to  the  ties  of  blood  '^ ;  a  regala* 
tioB  well  calculated  to  prevent  civil  wars,  though  it 
ftored  ineffoAnal  in  thofe  diforderly  times.  But  other 
confUcutions  of  the  alTembly  at  Merfen  tended  to  en* 
feeble  the  royal  authority,  which  had  already  but  too 
much  need*  of  fupport^  They  provide.  That  the 
crown-vaflals  fhall  no  longer  be  obliged  to  follow  th6 
king,  unlefs  in  general  wars,  occafioned  by  foreign 
jflYifions;  and  that  every  free  man  fhall  be  at  liberty 
tochufe,  whether  he  will  be  the  vaiTal  of  the  king  or 
of  a  fubjcft  '•.  The  firft  of  thcfe  regulations  increaf- 
cd  the  independency  of  the  crown-valTals,  and  the 
fecond  their  power,  by  augmenting  the  number  of 
their  retainers ;  for  many  perfons  chofe  rather  to  de- 
pend upon  fomc  nciglibouring  nobleman,  whofe  im-^ 
mediate  protedion  they  might  claim  (at  a  time  when 
protefiion  was  neceflary,  independent  of  the  laws) 
than  on  the  fovereign,  whofe  attention  they  had  left 
leafon  to  expect,  and  whofe  aid  was  more  diilant  or 
(loubtful. 

Lothario,  fome  years  after,  took  the  habit  of  a 
monk,  that,  according  to  the  language  of  thofe  times, 
he  might  atone  for  his  crimes ;  and,  though  he  had 
lived  a  tyrant,  die  a  faint.  In  this  pious  difguife  he 
expired  before  he  had  worn  it  quite  a  week.  He  had  A.  D,  t^s^r 
divided  his  dominions  among  his  children  :  and,  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Merfen,  they  quietly  fucceed- 
ed  to  their  allotments.  Lewis  had  Italy,  with  the 
title  of  emperor;  Lothario  the  provinces  between  t])e 
Rhone,  the  Soaa,  the  Meufe,  the  Efcaut,  and  the 

tj.  ^mui/.  Bertiniani.  x8.  Ibid. 
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TART  L  Rhine,  called  from  his  own  name  the  kingdom  of 
^^I'g ''  Lotharingia,  and  by  corruption  Lorrain.  Charles 
had  Provence,  Daupbine,  and  part  of  Burgundy.  He 
took  the  title  of  king  of  Provence.  One  might  have 
imagined  there  were  now  kings  enough  in  this  mo- 
narchy ;  yet  Charles  the  Bald  declared  his  infant  fon 
king  of  Aquitaine  *K 

Thus  was  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  fpli^by  con-* 
tinual  fubdivifions,  the  iource  of  perpetual  wars,  till 
it  became,  to  ufe  the.  language  of  Shakfpeare,  only 
^<-  a  ftage  to  feed  contention  on.''  Foreign  invafions 
confpired  with  civil  diflenfions  to  fpread  terror  and 
difordcr  in  every  quarter;  but  moreefpecially  through 
the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a  prince  as  weak 
as  his  father,  and  reftlel's  as  his  mother.  The  Nor- 
mans carried  fire  and  fword  into  the  heart  of  his  kins- 
dom;  to  Rouen,  and  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 
Young  Pepin,  fon  of  the  laft  king  of  Aquitaine,  join- 
ed the  invaders,  and  ravaged  that  country  over  which 
he  had  been  born  to  reign.  Nomenoe,  duke  of  Bre« 
tagne,  ufurped  the  title  of  king,  which  Charles  was 
obliged  to  confirm  to  his  fon  Herifpec,  by  whom  he 
had  been  totally  defeated.  The  fpirit  of  revolt  be- 
came  every  day  more  general.  Some  factious  nobles 
invited  Lewis  theGerman  to  ufurp  his  brother's  king- 
dom. He  came  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and 
received  the  homage  of  the  principal  nobility.  Veni- 
4*  D.  $5$.  Ion,  archbilhop  of  Sens,  and  other  prelates  of  Lewis's 
party,  at  the  fame  time  declared,  that  Charles  had 
forfeited  his  dignity  by  mal-adminiftration,  and 
crowned  his  brother  the  German  *\ 

Charles,   however,   recovered  his  kingdom    as 
quickly  as  he  had  loft  it.  The  prelates  of  his  party  cx- 

19.  /i.1,1-'/  FuI'I.tf.  20.  Annai.  Bertlniani.    ConcH.  Gal.  torn.  ii. 
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cdma«fticat«d  tbofe  iriio  had  dethroned  htm,  which     I'^ttbr 
biWij^t  the  rcbeU  iQto  coDtempt,  and  even  abhor-  \::^^iL^ 
n§09m    Lewis  feal  back  hit  army  into  Germany  ^  that  ^'  ^'  ^^*' 
be  might  not  give  umbrage  to  the  FreDch,  and  he 
wat  afterward!  obliged  to  take  the  fame  route  him* 
idf '*•    Charlet  no  fooaer  appeared  than  he  was  uni* 
rerfally  acknowledged :  his  reftoration  did  not  coft 
a  fio^e  Uow.  The  moft  terrible  anathemas  were  now 
denounced  againft  Lewis  the  German  by  the  French 
dcigjy    unleis  he  fubiakted  to  the  rigours  of  the 
cburcb^  among  which  were  included  penance  ;  and 
he  was  weak  enough  to  reply,  that  he  muft  firft  confult 
the  bifbops  of  his  own  kingdom  **• 

The  weakners  of  Charles  the  Bald  was  ftill  more 
extraordinary.  Having  aiTembled  a  council  to  judge 
the  traitor  Venilon,  he  prefented  a  memorial  againft 
hioy  in  which  is  the  following  fingular  paiTage  :  *^  I 
^  ou^t  not  to  have  been  dipofuii  or  at  leaft  not 
'*  before  I  had  been  judgtd  by  the  hi/haps^  who  gave 
^  me  the^r^  author hy  !  1  have  always  fkhmittid  to 
**  their  corre^ian^  and  am  ready  now  to  fubmit  to  it !'' 
Veailon  efcaped  punifhment,  by  making  his  peace 
with  the  prince  :  and  the  bifhops  of  the  council,  bound 
themfelves  by  a  canon  to  remain  unitedi  ^<  for  the 
"  cnreahn  of  kings^  the  nMity  and  the  pepple*^  /•* 

A  v  ARiETY  of  circumftances  (hew^  that  the  clergy 
now  afpired  at  the  right  of  difpoiing  of  crowns,  which 
they  founded  on  the  cuftom  of  anointing  kings. 
TTicy  employed  fiftions  and  fophifms  to  render  them* 
fehes  independent ;  they  refufed  the  oath  of  fealty, 
f  **  becaufe  (acred  hands  could  not,  without  abomina* 
"  tioa^  fobmit  to  hands  impure  *♦  !*'  One  ufurpation 

ts.  AnnaL  Bertin.  22.  Ibid.  23.  Ccndl.  OJat.  torn,  ii 
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PART  I.  led  to  another;  abufeconftituted  right,  a  qaibbte  a 
l_,ivr^  pcarcd  a  divine  law.  Ignorance  fandified  every  thii^ 
and  we  may  fafely  conclude  from  the  abjeA  langua 
of  Charles,  in  publicly  acknowledging  the  right 
the  bilhops  to  depofe  him^  and  other  examples  ol 
like  nature^  that  the  ufurpations  of  the  clergy  we 
in  a  great  meafure,  occafioncd  by  the  ilavifh  fuperi 
tion  of  the  laity>  equally  blind,  wicked,  and  devon 

The  zeal  of  the  blfliops  to  eftahlifh  their  indep 

dency  was  favourable  to  the  projeAs  of  the  court 

Rome.    Sergius  II.  the  fucceflbr  of  Gregory  IV.  1 

taken  poflei&on  of  the  Apoftolic  See,  in  844,  with* 

the  approbation  of  Lothario,  then  emperor.    Incen 

at  fuch  an  infult,  Lothario  fent  his  fon  Lewis  to  Rc 

with  troops  and  prelates.    The  pope  having  condi 

ed  the  prince  to  St.  Peter's  gate,  faid  to  him,  <^  I  { 

*^  mit  you  to  enter,  if  your  intentions  are  good; 

•<  not,  I  will  not  fuffcr  you  to  enter  !'*  and  the  Frc 

foldiers  being  guilty  of  Ibme  irregularities,  he  ado 

ordered  the  gates  to  be  fhut.     Lothario  complain 

Sergius  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  council ;  he 

peardd,  and  juftified  himfelf  in  the  eye  of  the  pin 

hood»^    Leo  IV.  celebrated  for  the  courage  1 

which  he  defended  Rome  againft  tlie  Saracens, 

BenediA:  III.  elefled  in  fpite  of  the  emperor,  I 

lived  in  peace  with  royalty ;  but  Nicholas  I.  0 

bold  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  made  himfelf 

judge  of  kings  and  of  bifhops,  and  realized  the 

mera  of  lying  decretals. 

A  GRAND  occaiion  offered  in  France  for  Nid 

to  exercife  that  authority  which  he  attributed  to  1 

A.D.  860.  felf.     Lothario,  king  of  Lorrain,  divorced  his 

»5.  Cwil.  Gml,  torn.  ii.    Fkurj,  HiJI.  Etclrfl 
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Ttiibogey  1        J  !       ioccIL  She  was  cleared 

bf  fk  trial  ^  --^-A  **<    9       t  afteivards  cooviA- 
erfbf  iKronoMfdKoo;  oloiiiarf  ackoow* 

Ugfrntm^At  tScBLof  TuA     e  and  fear,  caa  be  called 
OMiviAkMi.    A  council  h      at  Aix-laCbapelle  an* 
tboriacd  Loihano  to  cfpoa  b  Waldrade,  a  young  lady  a.  D.  S61. 
vliooi  he  had  fedoced.    1        goiltj   parties  were 
cqully  dcfiious  of  this  n     13     ; ;  a  criminal  amour 
kad  drava  them  to  the  brink  of  dilhoooor.    The 
Icaadal  was  horrible !    Ni      las  laid  hold  of  the  af« 
lair,  and  attempted  to  fbm  the  king  to  uke  back  his 
lirft  wife.    For  this  porpofe  he  ordered  the  biihops  to 
hold  a  council  at  Metz,  along  with  his  legates,  and   A.  D.  S6^ 
there  to  cite  and  judge  Lothario.  They  confirmed  the 
divorce,  contrary  to  the  expeAations  of  the  pontiflp; 
a  decree  which  ib  much  enraged  him,  that  he  depot* 
cd  the  bifliops  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  prefent  to  him  the  aAs  of  the  coancil. 
TbefebifhopscomplainedtotbeemperoT  Lewis  11.  He 
went  immediately  to  Rome ;  difplayed  his  authority, 
and  ieemed  determined  to  reprefs  the  papal  power. 
But  he  fell  ill:  a  fupcrftitious  fear  feized  him;  and 
he  retired,  after  having  approved   the  conduA  of 
Nicholas,   who  became  ftill  more  imperious.     Lo- 
thario humbled  himfelf  in  vain  before  the  haughty 
pontiff;  though  he  went  fo  far  as  to  offer  to  come 
and  juftify  himfelf  in   perfon.     The  pope   infifled, 
that  VValdrade  (hould  firft  he  diftniired ;  and  a  legate 
threatened  the  king  with  immediate  excommunica* 
tion,  if  he  continued  in  difobedience.     Lothario,  in* 
timidated)   now  fubmiited  :  he  recalled  Tcuilxrrge, 
and  even  confented  that  the  legate  (hould  lead  Wald- 
rade  in  triumph  to  Rome.     She  fet  out  on  that  mor- 
tifying journey,  but  efcaped  by  the  way ;  and,  in  a 
Ihort  time,  refumed  her  phcc  both  as  rniftrefs  and, 
'^ueen*    Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Teutberge,  fmk«- 

H  2  ing 
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PART  T.  ing  beneath  the  weight  of  pcrfccution  and  negleft,  a  a 
laft  defircd  to  be  feparated  from  Lothano,  protefting 
that  hcrmarffage  was  void,-  and  that  Waldrade**  wa# 
legitimate.  Bat  nothing  could  move  the  lodexibtt 
Nicholas  :  he  continued  obftinate  **• 

We  may  conlidcr  this  pope  as  the  fbrerunocr  of 
Gregory  VII.  and,  in  the  fame  circumftances,  be 
would  likely  have  carried  his  ambition  to  the  fame 
height.  The  bifliops  of  Treves  and  Cologne  accufed 
him,  in  an  inveftive,  of  making  hirofelf  tn^er$r  of  the 
whole  world;  and  that  expreffion,  though  fomewh at , 
{trained,  was  not  altogether  without  foundation.  He 
aflerted  his  domiaioa  over  the  French  clergy,  by  re- 
eftablilbing  Rothade  of  SoilTons,  depofed  by  a  provin* 
cial  council ;  and  he  received  appeals  from  all  eccle« 
fiaftics  diiTatisfied  with  their  bifhops.  By  thefe  meant 
he  accuftomed  the  people  to  acknowledge  a  fopreme 
tribunal  at  a  diftance  from  their  own  country,  and 
confequently  a  foreign  fway  He  gave  orders  for  the 
fucceffion  to  the  kingdom  of  Provence,  which  Charles 
the  Bald  difputed  with  the  emperor  Lewis,  brother 
to  the  deceafcd  king.  "  Let  nobody  hinder  the  em- 
•*  peror/*  fays  he,  in  aletter  on  that  fubjeJl,  "  to 
<<  govern  the  kingdoms  which  he  holds  in  virtue  of  a 
*•  fucceilion  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  and  by  the 
"  crown  which  the  fovereign  pontiflFhas  let  upon  his 
<*  head  *7.** 

Nicholas  died  in  867;  but  his  principles  had 
taken  fuch  deep  root,  that  Adrian  II.  his  fucceflbr, 
though  more  moderate,  and  deftrousof  peace,  thought 
his  condefce^^on  groat  in  permilting  Lothario   to 

x6^  Hincmar  dc  Ihvcrt.  Lltbar.  tl  Thtifthirg* 
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come  to  Rome,  in  order  to  juftify  himfelf,  or  do  utter 
paaocc.    Charles  the  Bald,  and  Lewis  the  German,       ^'_^ 
vaiced  with  impatience  for  the  excommonication  of  a.  D.  t68. 
cbetr  nephew,  perfuaded  that  they  fhould  then  have 
a  right  to  feize  fais  dominions*    Thus  the  blind  am* 
bitionof  princes  favoured  the  exercife  of  a  power, 
iriiich  they  ought  to  have  forefeeo  might  be  turned 
sgainft  themfelves;   which    afterwards  became  the 
ftoorge  of  iroyalty,  and  made  every  crowned  head 
tremble. 

LoTHAKto,  vrhWt  at  Rokne,  employed  all  poflible 
means  to  (often  the  pope  r  he  received  the  communion 
ftom  his  hand,  after  having  fworn  he  never  had  any 
criminal  commerce  with  Waldrade,  fincetbe  prohibit 
tion  of  Nicholas,  nor  ever  would  have  any  in  fu- 
ture **•  He  died  at  Placentia,  in  his  way  home. 
This  accident  was  conlidered  as  a  juft  vengeance; 
^  a  mark  of  the  divine  difjpleafure  againft  perjury, 
sod  rendered  the  proof  by  the  eucharift  ftill  more 
important. 

The  emperor  Lewis  Il.'Vothcr  of  Lothario,  ought 
legally  to  have  fucceeded  to  his  dominions  ;  but  he 
being  at  that  time  employed  in  expelling  the  Saracens, 
who  had  plundered  Italy^  and  confequently  not  in  a 
condition  to  aflcrthis  right  by  arms,  Charles  the  Bald 
laid  hold  of  the  fucceilion,  and  retained  it  notwith- 
ftanding  the  remonfiranccs  of  the  pope.  **  The  arms 
"  which  God  has  put  into  our^iand,"  writ  Adrian,  - 
"  arc  prepared  for  his  defence  *^ !"  Charles  was  more 
ifraid  of  the  arms  of  his  brother  the  German,  with 
kvhom  he  found  it  neccflary  to  fhare  the  kingdom, 
though  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Loriain  had  volun- 
Larily  fubmitted  to  him. 

it,  AdoD.  Cbt«M,  Lotharii.  K(g,  Geji.  Jtwu  29*  ^/f/?*  Adrian^ 
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1»ART  I,         Thb  pope  ftill  contiiHied  his  remonftrances  in  te 
'^^'^-^    vour  of  the  emperor)  hoping  at  leaft  to  obtain  fome* 
thing  for  him;  but  they  were  difregarded  by  tbi 
French  monarch)  who  had  now  thrown  off  much  of 
his  piety,  and  anfwered  in  a  fpirited  manner  by  the 
famous  Hincmar,  archbifliop  of,  Rheims.     This  bold 
and  independent  prelate  deiired  the  pope  to  call  to 
mind,  that  refped  and  fubmiifion  which  the  .ancient 
pontifi  had  always  paid  to.princes  :  be  bjd  him  know 
that  his  dignity  gave  him  no' right  over  the  govern- 
ment  of  kingdoms ;  that  he  could  not  be  at  the  fame 
time  pope  and  king ;  that  ,tbe  choice  of  ibvereigns  be- 
longs to  the  people ;  that  anathemas  ill  applied  have 
no  ejScA.upon  thq  foul ;  and  that  fm  men  are  not  to 
be  enflaved  by  a bifhopof  Rome  '<>. 

Adriak  affc£led  to  defpife  thefe  arguments,  and 
continued  for  fome  time  his  menaces^  both  againft 
Hincmarandthe  king;  but,  finding  them  incffcftual^ 
he  changed  his  tone^  aqd  wrote  fcvcral  flattering  let- 
ters to  Charles,  promiling  him  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  his  nephew,  then  in  a  langui(hing  conditiout 
This  projcftin  favour  of  the  French  monarch  wa&ex-' 
cculcd  under  John  VIJU.  Adrian's  fuccciTor.  Th^ 
jL  D.  875.  emperor  Lewis  IL  died  without  male  heirs.  Lewis 
the  German  claimed  the  fucceflion,  and  the  imperial 
dignity,  as  the  elder  brother  of  Charles  :  but  the  pope 
preferred  the  claim  of  Charles  for  political  reafons^ 
which*  with  the  court  of  Rome,  never  fail  to  take 
place  of  equity.  Lewis  feemed  faft  approaching  10 
his  end,  and  had  three  fons,  among  whom  his  domi- 
nions muft  be  divided.  Charles  was  a  younger  man, 
and  had  only  one  fon  ;  be  therefore  appeared  the  moft 
proper  pcrfon  to  chufe  as  a  protefior.  He  crofied  the 
Alps  at  t}>e  head  of  his  army,  and  accordingly  re« 

50.  Flcttiy,  ffi/l,  Eichf. 

ceived 
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ceifeJtbe  imperial  crown  as  a  f^ffemi  from  the  pope; 

toffloch  ID  the  (ame  manner  that  many  prefenti  of 

At  like  kind  are  obtained  in  oar  days,  by  paying  Ail>-  t:^ 

itmodly  for  it.    In  an  aflembly  at  Pavia,  the  bilhopt, 

abboti,  and  Italian  nobles,  recognized  him  in  the  foU 

loving  words:  <<  Since  the  divine  faroar,  throogh  the 

^  merits  of  the  holy  apoftles,  and  of  their  vicar  pope 

M  JohOj  has  raiied  you  to  the  empire,  according  to 

^  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  we  eleA  yoo  nna* 

*<  nimoufly  for  onr  protedor  and  lord  '\** 

Off  the  death  of  Lewis  the  German,  a  prince  of 
confiderahle  abilities  both  as  a  warrior  and  politician, 
Charles  .the  Bald,  always  ambitions  and  impmdeot, 
attempted  to  feize  that  part  of  Lorrain  which  he  had 
gnmted  to  his  brother,  and  was  defervedly  defeated  '\ 
His  three  nephews,  Garloman,  Lewis,  and  Charles, 
preferved  their  pofleffions  by  maintaininga  ftriA  union 
among  themfelves.  The  firft  had  Bavaria,  the  fecond 
Saxony,  and  the  third  Suabia. 

About  this  time  the  Saracens  renewed  their  ra-  a.  d.  S77. 
vages  in  Italy.    They  took  and  plundered  Comachio, 
Pope  John  had  recourfe  to  the  emperor ;  and  delired 
him  '*  to  remember  the  hand  that  had  given  him  the 
"  empire;  left,'*  added  he,  "  if  driven  to  defpair, 
<<  we  (hould  change  our  opinion  !*'    That  menace, 
fufficiently  intelligible,  had  its  efFed.  Though  France 
was  then  over-run  by  the  Normans,  whom  Charles 
was  unable  to  refift,  he  undertook  to  expel  the  Sara- 
cens; and  he  was  Icarce  arrived   in  Italy,  when  he 
received  intelligence  of  a  new  enemy.     Carloman, 
his  nephew,  had  advanced  againft  him,  with  an  in- 
tention  to  feize  the  imperial  crown  and  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  in  virtue  of  bis  father^s  will,  and  the  right 

31.  Ibid.  32.  AmmalFuUafi 

H  4  of 
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•f  j>riiiiogeoUtfre»  Charles,  betrayed  by  big  nobleit 
retired  wiljh  precipttation :  fell  ill,  and  died  iq  «  mi* 
ferkUe  cottage,  at  a  viUage  called  Brios,  ia  xSu  fifty^ 
jfourdi  year  of  biti  age  '^ 

A  CAPITULAR  in  the  laft  year  of  Charles's  mgo, 
permits  Che  nobility  to  tranfmtt  their  employments  to 
their  foas,  or  other  male  heirs  ^K  This  privilege,  ex- 
torted from  the  crown,  as  I  have  already  obferved  ''^ 
was  one  of  the  principal  fonrces  of  diforder  ia:tbefciN> 
dal  government;  and  tended,  as  we  (hall  have  occafion 
to  (ee,  to  the  abolition  of  tail  polSical  fabjbdidn.  'In 
the  mean  time  I  muft  fpeak  of  a  people,  who  defenro 
yoor  attention,  no  lefs  oa  account  #f  their  maQaeri 
than  their  warlike  achievemsnta^ 


L  E  T  TE  R    %U 

Tbt  Normans  0r. Danes,  hefori  tBilr   Sett&mefii  in 
'^Khiicz  and  England* 

LETTER  nr^HE  braveft  and  moft  liberal  minded  of  the 
XL  &  Saxons,  my  dear  Philips  on  tht  iinal  reduc- 
tion of  their  country  by  Charlemagne,  haying  Bed 
from  the  dominion  and'perfecutions  of  the  conqueror, 
into  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  or  that  part  of  the 
northern  peninfuhi  of  Emrope  which  comprehends  the 
prefent  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Detimark,  and  Norway, 
carried  with  them  (as  already  obferved  *,)  their  ven- 
geance and  violent  avcrfion  againft  Chriftlanity. 
There  meeting  with  men  of  difpofitions  fimilar  to 
their  o\yn,  and  the  fame  religion  with  tfaemfelvcs, 
they  were  cordially  receired,  and  foon  ftimulated  the 

33.  Sigon.  de  Reg,  ltd,  AmnaL  BertiniaiM.      34.  CtifU,  Cartii  Cal^i, 
35,  Letter  %  I,  Letter  I^* 

natives 
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oativei  to  deeds  of  arms ;  txx  cf  Qteqirifeswliich  at  oqc« 
proaifed  revenge  to  the  fugitives,!  ^nd  Tubiiftcnce  to 
tbc  inbabiUDts  of  countries  tl^en  oTcrfie^ked  witli 
people. 

Iff  their  various  incuriions  on  the  codtinent,  tbtfq 
ferocious  adventurers  were  known  by  the.  general 
name  of  Normans,  from  their  nort;hern  iituation;  aa4 
ID  their  attacks  .upon  Britain,  by  the  coainon  appeU 
btioa  of  Dane9»  to  whatever  country  they  might  be- 
bng.  They  became  the  terror  of  all  the  maridme^ 
parts  of  Europe — But  before  1  fpe^  of  their  depre^ 
Nations,  .1  mult  fay  a  few  words  of  their  religion  and 
manners.  > 

I  The  manners  of  a'people,  and  their  popular  fuper- 
ftinon»  depend  mutually  on  each  other.  Religion 
takes  its  complexion  originally  from  the  manners: 
men  form  a  deity  according  to  their  own  ideas,  their 
^jodices,  thctr  paffions;  and  the  ihanners  are,  in  a 
gteat  nieafnre,  continued  or  altered  by  the  eftablilhed 
religion  of  any  country,  efpecially  if  calculated  to  af- 
feft  the  imagination.  The  religion  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians  was  highly  fo,  and  was  preferved  en- 
tire among  the  Normans,  who  alfo  retained  their  un- 
adulterated manners.  They  were  worthy  of  each  other : 
et{naUy  bloody  and  barbarous,  but  formed  to  infpire  the 
moftenthufiafticjcourage,  and  tbrmoft  unremitted  per** 
feverance  in  toil.  Odin,  whom  the  Saxons  called  Wo- 
den, was  their  fupreme  divinity.  They  painted  him  as 
the  God  of  terror;  the  Author  of  Jevajlation ;  the  Fa- 
ther oi  carnagil-'ZViA  they  worfliipped  him  accord- 
ingly. They  facrificed  to  him,  when  fuccefsful, 
feme  of  the  captives  taken  in  wan^and  they  believ- 
ed thofe  heroes  would  Hand  higheft  in  his  favour 
who  bad  killed  moft  enemies  in  the  field;  that  after 
dcatb^  the  brave  would  be  admitted  into  his  palace, 

and 
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^ARt  f.  tnci  there  liave  the  happinefs  of  drinking  beer  (the 
favourite  liquor  of  the  northern  nations)  oat  of  the 
ikuUf  of  their  ilaughtcred  foes  \ 

Ik  confequence  of  this  belief,  fatigues,  wounds, 
combats,  and  perils,  were  the  exercife  of  infancy, 
and  the  fport  of  youth.  They  were  forbid  to  pro* 
nounce  the  word  fear,  eren  on  the  moft  trying  oc- 
cafions.  Education,  prejudice,  manners,  example, 
habit,  all  contributed  to  fubdue  in  them  the  fenfation 
•f  timidity ;  to  make  them  covet  danger,  and  feem 
greedy  of  death '.  Military  difcipline  was  only 
wanting  to  have  enabled  them  to  enflave  the  wbole 
Chriftian  world,  then  (inking  under  the  weight  of  a 
debafing  fuperftition,  and  cringing  beneath  therod  of 
prieftly  tyranny. 

TtiouG^  Charlemagne,  as  I  have  had  occafion  to 
notice,  took  many  wife  precautions  againft  the  Nor-  '. 
mans,  he  was  not  able  wholly  to  prevent  their  ir-  ; 
ruptions,  and  was  only  freed  by  the  death  of  their  i 
leader  from  a  dangerous  competition.  Under  Lewis  f 
theDebonnaire,  they  threw  all  France  into  alarm  ;  and  js 
under  Charles  the  Bald,  they  committed  frightful  de- 
vaftations.  Their  fleets,  which  were  compofedof, 
light  barques,  braved  the  ftorms  of  the  ocean,  and  i 
penetrated  every  creek  and  river ;  fo  that  they  landed 

2.  See  the  Edim^  or  SytUm  ^ Runic  Mylboiegy,  In  that  ftaite  of  fcOmt|« 
the  departed  warriort  were  (bppofed  to  be  fcrved  at  table  hy  beaut  fol 
^rgipt  ealled  Valkcr,  who  muiiftered  to  other  pleafures  befide  thofc  of 
the£eall,  {EJiaM\tkol.  xud.)  And  war  and  aims,  the  delight  nf  tht 
Scandinavians  in  this  lifci  wore  belicvad  to  be  their  amufement  in  another 
world.    £JJa  Mythd,  xxxv. 

3.  "  The  battle  is  as  plcafing  to  mc,"  fays  Lodbrog  (who  was  a 
lung  and  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  poet),  **  as  the  bed  of  a  Yxrgin  in  the 
'*  glow  of  her  charms,  or  the  kits  of  a  young  widow  io  her  moft  iecret 
«  apartment."    £fLed,  Stroph.  xir. 

fometimes 
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aad  odier  provinces,  aod  reduced  the  French  mo* 
narch  to  the  greateft  diftreff  ^. 

Shvt  up  at  St.  Deoff,  while  hif  capital  wu  in 
fliirtj  Charles  the  BaU  m  s  le&  anxious  about  (aving 
his  people  than  the  reliqw  i.  Inftead  of  encouotcriag 
the  enemy,  he  bought  a  p  e ;  or,  in  other  words, 
he  fomiihed  the  Nornuns  th  th^  means,  while  he 
i^>irod  them  with  the  m<  ire  of  a  new  war.  They 
retomed  aooordinglj;  aod  Charles^  to  complete  hi$ 
di^mce,  publifhed,  when  going  to  affift  the  pope,  in 
the  laft  year  of  his  reign,  a  capitular  to  regulate  the  A.  D.  8771. 
conuibotions  to  be  paid  to  the  Normans  K 

EifGLAKD  had  alfo  experienced  a  variety  of  cala« 
mitics  from  the  incuriions  of  thefe  plunderers,  when 
it  found  a  proteAor  in  the  great  Alfred.  But  before  I 
exhibit  the  exploits,  or  confider  the  inftitutionsof  that 
iiluftrious  pripce,  we  mull  take  a  view  of  the  reigns 
of  his  predecefibrs  from  the  end  of  the  Saxon  Hep* 
urchy. 

4  Fir.  Orm.  Ml/UNtm^  5.  C«/ff.  CmnU  Caivi, 
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Snclakd,  from  the  End  ^ the  Saxok  flE^rA1lC]rr» 
*  •i«tb#l>rtf/6  d/ Alfred /£^  Great* 

""l^  T?  G BERT,  the  firft  folc  inonayt*'or  Englaiif, 
\^-v-*./  XZ/  was  a  prince  of  eminent  abilities  andgreat  et« 
A.  D.  817.  periciice.  He  had  enjoyed  a. confiderable  command  ill 
the  armies  of  Chivlem^gne,  by  wh6m  he  wasmndk 
reTpefted,-  and  had  aAed  fticcefsfally  ogaioflf  the  Nor^ 
mans,  and  other  enemies  ofthe'empire4  'After  Mi 
return  to  Britain,  he  was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  ftmg* 
^ei,  before Ite  obtained  the  fupreme  domitoion;  Init 
havmg  funbounted  tho^e  difScuttiesf,  he  tbund  Mm* 
,ftlf  wifhotic  a  riTil.  Bci-hg  Hhe  only  tetnainiiig  deA 
•cendint  of  Hengifl  and  Horia,  the  filtl  Saxon  lead*  . 
Ws^who  landed  in  this  ifland,  and  who  were  fappoAl 
to  be  fprutfg  froin^Woden,  the  chief  divinity  -of  tht 
«oci€nt^xon«,  the  pe6t)le  readily  -trRflsferrcd  fheir 
oilrgifirnce  to  a  prince  who  appeared  to  merit  it  equal* 
1y  by  his  birth  and  talents;  fa  that  Egbert  Was  no 
fooner  fcated  on  the  throne  of;  England  thin  tht 
feven  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  were  ftrongly  ce- 
itiemed  into  one  monarchy.  An  unibo  of  goverimieni 
feemed  to  promife  internal  tranquillky;  and  the  Sax* 
ons,  from  their  infolar  fituation,  and  their  powtr^ 
had  little  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  foreign  enemies.  The 
Britons  were  hufnbled;  and  the  bcots  and  Pids» 
wafted  by  continual  wars  with  efach  other,  being  in 
no  condition  to  moleft  Egbert,  he  flattered  him&lf 
with  peace  and  fecurity.  But  human  foreiight  is  very 
.  limited  :  a  fleet  of  thofe  northern  adventurers,  whom 
we  have  already  feen  ravaging  France,  under  the  name 
of  Normans,  foon  gave  the  Englifh  monarch  reafon 
to  alter  his  opinion.  They  firft  landed  in  the  iilc  of 
Shepey,  pillaged  ir^  and  carried  off  their  booty  with 

impunity. 
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mpuoity.    TTicy  returned  next  year  io  thirty-live    I-Etter 

(hip«.    Egbert  gave  them  battle  at  Cbarmonth  in    ^_^^ 

Dbrfetflitre ;  where  they  were  worfted,  after  an  ob-  A-D.  «ji. 

Knate  difpute,  bat  made  good  their  retreat  to  their 

iiipi.     Now  ienfible  What  an  enetny  they  had  to  deal 

rith,  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Brttona 

ifCornwari;  and,  landing  in  that  conntry,  dicir  con*  A.D.Ijp 

cderatcs  and  they  made  an  irruption  into  the  eoonty 

(  Devon.    They  were  met  by  Egbert  at  Heagef* 

own,  and  totally  defeated  '•    But  whilft  England 

ms  threatened  with  new  alamn  from  the  fame  qoar* 

Ef,  this  warlike  monarch,  who  alone  was  able  to  op* 

ofe  the  invaders,  unfortunately  died,  and  left  the  A^D.f^ 

ingdom  to  h»  fon  Etbelwolf,  a  prince  better  fitted 

ft  wear  the  cowl  than  the  crown. 

BTun.woLP  b^an  his  reign  with  dividiDg  his 
lenuiions,  aocoidii^  to  the  abfnrd  cnflom  of  thole 
ises;  delivering  over  to  hiseldeft  fon,  Athtiiam^ 
he  counties  of  Efiex,  Kent,  and  Snflex.  But  im 
ncooveniences  (eem  to  have  arifen  from  this  parti* 
ion,  the  terror  of  the  Danifn  invaders  preventing 
ill  domeftic  diflcnfions.  Time  proved  that  this  ur^ 
or  was  but  too  juft.  The  Daacs  rstum&d  with  r&» 
loubled  fury;  and,  though  often  repaired,  andforne* 
imes  defeated,  they  always  obuicicd  their  end,  by 
:9mmitting  pluodcr,  and  carrying  off  their  ^xx)ty. 
They  avoided  coming  to  a  general  enga^tncest^ 
vhich  was  oc:  fueled  to  ihclr  plan  of  operatkisf* 
rheir  vcflels  hc'iLg  ivaz^\  rca  ca£lv  up  i]*z  crtt^i 
ind  rivers:  they  ditw  tLczs  kiLort,  2ui  f;;rii>ed  ai 
entrench racnt  zt^^^md  thcxs,  Jckvisg  thtm  i».'^tr  a 
(oard.  They  fcattertd  tiifrnftlvck  over  tbt  fat^  of 
be  country  in  ilxall  panl»,  msLisg  fyoil  cif  tvtry 
hiog  that  case  12  ihrir  wzr ;  g:?c;C*,  C2t:!c^  aji^  wj- 
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TART  L  men.  If  oppofed  by  a  fuperior  force^  they  betook 
^  ^''"^  themfelves  to  tbeir  vcflels ;  fet  fail,  and  invaded  fonw 
diftant  quarter,  not  prepared  for  their  reception.  All 
England  was  kept  in  continual  alarm :  nor  durft  the 
inhabitants  of  one  part  go  to  the  affiftance  of  anotheri 
left  their  own  families  and  poffeilions  (hoold  be  et;^ 
pofcd  to  the  fury  of  the  ravagers  *•  Every  (eafon  o< 
the  year  was  alike :  no  roan  could  compute  on  a  mo* 
mentis  lafety. 

^  Encouraged  by  their  paft  fuccefles,  the  Danes  at 

A.T>»tsi'  length  landed  in  fo  targe  a  body  as  Teemed  to  threatea 
the  whole  ifland  with  fubje£tion«  But  the  Anglo* 
Saxons,  though  labouring  under  the  weight  of  fuper- 
ftition,  were  ftill  a  gallant  people :  they  roufed  them* 
felves  with  a  vigour  proportioned  to  the  neceffity» 
and  defeated  their  invaders  in  feveral  engagements  V 
The  Danes  however  ventured,  for  the  firft  timci  lbs 
take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  England ;  and  le^: 
A.  P.  S51.  ceiving  in  the  fpring  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  by  thret 
hundred  and  fifty  veflels,  they  advanced  from  the  ifle 
of  Thanet,  where  they  had  ftationed  th^mfelves,  ant 
burnt  the  cities  of  London  and  Canterbury.  Thef 
were  again  defeated  in  feveral  engagements;  yet  they 
ftill  maintained  their  fettlement  in  the  ifle  of  I'hane^ 
and  fpent  next  winter  in  the  ifle  of  Shepey. 

The  harrafled  ftateof  his  kingdom  did  not  hindei 
A.  D.  ts^  Ethelwolf  from  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  Tht* 
ther  he  carried  Alfred,  his  fourth  and  favourite  lbn| 
then  only  fix  years  of  age.  In  his  return,  after  1 
twelvemonth  fpent  in  devotions  and  benefaftions  tc 
the  fee  of  Rome,  Ethetwolf  married  Judith,  daugh* 
ter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  j^he  Bald  ;  and,  foon  aftei 

t.  A.urcd  BcYcrl.  ^.  CBr^n.  Sax, 

hi 
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Tttnngiv  sui 
by  s^  fatiuia  f]f  dir  mhsr^  s 
piU|WJty  biiwifgliiL  ie>^g  fcirB^wtf ;  a; 
cd  QB  the  pcaflbcecd^ikjbvs.    OoBtatoisw  lal 

OldtlUl  CBT  T]PhK  O  vS  JOD^  3B  4  V  lIllMiri  MClCfll    CB  Cfat 

dicfcb-lxMSs  iaxri  \j  im  botj;  btc,  ix  Ejc^ki^ 
DO UIC3I  i> vsfioB  bsc  rets  ibUm  Tjis  cxxnra  cx^ojt* 
d  flua J  faadr,  aai  n  niik'^tft'^  iy  rise  roonasal 
obiadoai  of  die  people;  die  FjigT^h  cJIg^j^  6r»«* 
farr,  had  aot  khhevto  beca  xIKe  tc  obciia  dvr:r  3ew 
tumdm  Bbi  a  faYO«ni]ie  opportcshT  aov  cfirrevS, 
lad  letigMM  fanufho!  tibe  »adre  ;  a  veal  a::^  f;:pcT- 
ftitioiis  prince,  aad  aa  igaonat  peopte  dcj^&td  br 
Adr  lofles  aad  in  tetnir  of  fdccre  IzTaSocs,  g:«e» 
£ly  laid  bold  of  aaj  means,  borerer  ccS:t,  of  bslb- 
iag  die  protcftioa  of  Hcarca4« 

DoaiKC  the  abfence  of  Etbelwo!f,  his  t!Jeft  foo 
Atbclftan  died;  and  Athelbald,  tbe  kcozd  Ion,  had 
formed  the  projeA  of  excluding  his  father  from  the 
throne.  This  unnatural  attempt  gave  the  pioui  roo- 
oircb  little  concern.  He  complied  with  moil  of  his 
!on*s  demaods,  and  the  kingdom  was  dirided  between 
them.  Ethel  wolf  lived  only  two  years  after  his  re.  a.  iv  S|r* 
turn  to  England,  which  he  left  by  his  will  to  be 
Iharcd  between  bis  two  eldeft  fons,  Ethclbald  and 
Ethclberc. 

£th£lb  ALD  was  a  profligate  prince,  but  his  reign 
was  happily  Ihort;  and  Ethelbert  fuccecding  to  the   a.d.  tu^ 
government  of  the  whole  kingdom,  conJuAed  him* 

4  SeUen,    Hifi.  Tjti,  cap.  riii. 

felf. 


tu  T  HE    HIS  T  OR  Y    O  F 

FART  f.    felf,  daring  a  reign  of  fure  years,  in  a  manner  mmtit 
^'^""'-1'    faitable  to  his  rank.     England  was  fbll  infefted  by.  tlit 

depredations  of  the  Diines:  who^  in  thb  reign,  iacked 

Winckefter,  bat  were  there  defeated, 

A.  D.  866.       Ethelbbrt  wasfoccccdcd  by  his  brother  Etbclredf 
whofe  whole  relga  was  one  continued  ftruggle  wicb 
the  Danes.    He  defended  his  kingdom  with  mocb 
bravery,    and    was  gallantly    feconded    in   all   bi$  J 
efforts  by  his  younger  brother  Alfred;  who,  though  I 
excluded  from  a  large  inheritance  left  him  by  his  fa*  \ 
ther,  generouily  facrificed  his  refentmcnt  to  the  pub- 

A.D.S7S.  lie  good.  Ethelred  died  in  the  midft  oif  thcfe  troubles,  ^ 
and  left  his  difordercd  kingdom  to  his  brother  Al-  ^ 
fred. 

Alfred  was  now  twenty  years  of  age,  and  4 
prince  of  very  promifihg  talents.  He  had  no  fooner 
buried  his  brother  than  he  was  obliged  to  take  the 
field  againft  the  Danes,  They  had  feized  Wilton, 
and  were  ravaging  the  neighbouring  country.  He 
gave  them  battle,  and  at  iirft  gained  fome  advantage 
over  them ;  but,  purfuing  his  vifiory  too  far,  he  wal 
worded  by  means  of  the  enemy%  numbers.  The  loft 
of  the  Danes,  however,  was  fo  confiderable  that, 
fearing  Alfred  might  fuddcnly  rctelve  reinforcements 
from  his  fubjefis,  they  ftipulated  for  a  fafe  retreat, 
under  a  promife  to  depart  the  kingdom.  But  they 
were  no  fooner  freed  from  danger  than  they  renewed 
their  ravages.  A  new  fwarm  of  Danes  landed  under 
three  principal  leaders;  and  Alfred,  in  one  year, 
A.  D.S75.  fought  eight  battles  with  thefe  faithlefs  and  inhuman 
invaders,  and  reduced  them  to  the  greateft  exire* 
mity.  But  this  generous  prince  again  condefcending 
to  treat  witb  them, .  was  again  deceived.  While  be 
was  eypcding  the  execuxioa  of  the  agreement,  a 

third 
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Aiid  Arum  haded  from  the  northern  hive,  and  re-  lbttxr 


dooed  the  Saxoos  to  defpair.  They  bcIicTcd  them-  ^_  _^^ 
feivcs  abandoned  by  Heaven,  and  devoted  to  deftruc-  A.  D.  875^ 
tion  ;  fince,  after  all  their  vigorous  efforts,  frefh  in* 
Tadcn  ftill  poured  in  upon  them,  as  greedy  of  fpoil 
lad  flavghtcrai  the  former.  Some  left  their  country, 
•diers  iobmitted  to  the  conquerors,  but  none  would 
iifleo  to  the  exhortations  of  Alfred;  who,  ftill  undii- 
sayed,  b^ged  them  to  make  one  exertion  more  in 
defence  of  their  pofleffions^  their  libertiet^  and  theic 
prince  ^« 

Thus  abandoned  by  his  fubjeAs,  this  illuftrious 
aionarch  was  obliged  to  lay  aiide  the  enfigns  of  his 
dignity,  and  aflfume  the  habit  of  a  peafant.  In  that 
mean  diiguife  he  eluded  the  purfuit  and  the  fury  of  his 
enemies  ;  and,  in  order  to  fave  his  country,  he  even 
coodeiceaded  to  live  for  fome  time  at  (ervant  to  a 
graxier.  But  the  human  mind  is  as  little  fuited  to 
employments  beneath,  as  above  its  capacity:  the 
great  Alfred  made  a  bad  cow-herd.  His  guardian 
genius  was  occupied  about  higher  cares ;  and,  as  foon 
u  he  found  the  fearch  of  his  enemies  become  more 
lemifii,  be  colleded  fome  of  his  adherents,  and  retir- 
ed into  the  middle  of  a  morafs,  formed  by  the  ftag* 
aating  waters  of  the  Thone  and  Parret ;  where  find- 
iog  fome  firm  ground,  he  built  and  fortified  a  caflle, 
no  lefs  fecure  by  its  own  ftrength  than  by  its  remote 
and  inacceffible  fituation.  This  place  is  called  JEthe^ 
liagey,  or  the  ifle  of  Nobles.  It  now  bears  the 
name  of  Athelney.  Here,  during  a  twelvemonth^ 
Alfred  lay  concealed,  but  not  ina£live  :  he  made  fre- 
quent and  unexpe£led  fallies  upon  the  Danes,  who 
often  felt  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  but  knew  not 
whence  the  blow  came,  or  by  whom  it  was  dire£led» 

-  5.  C^r9Jt'  Sax.    Alured  Bevcrl. 
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BAAT  I.    At  length  a  profperous  event  emboldened  the  roja 
aTixTso.  f^g}^^^  ^o  leave  his  retreat9  and  enter  on  a  ibene  o 
a£tson  more  worthy  of  himfelf. 

Odoune,  earl  of  Devonfhire,  being  befieged  h 
his  caftle  by  Hubba,  a  celebrated  Danifli  general 
made  an  unexpected  fally  upon  the  enemy,  put  then 
to  rout)  and  purfued  them  with  great  flaughter 
killed  Hubba  himfelf,  and  got  pofleflion  of  the  fa 
motts  lUafrnj  or  Raven,  an  enchanted  fiandard,  ii 
which  the  Danes  put  great  confidence  ^.  The  new 
of  this  victory  were  immediately  carried  by  the  faith 
ful  earl  to  Alfred,  who  was  happy  to  find  the  feeds  o 
▼alour  beginning  to  revive  among  his  fubjedt;  but 
before  he  would  ailemble  them  in  arms,  he  refolvec 
lo  infpeA  the  fituation  of  the  enemy,  and  judge  of  thi 
probability  of  fuccefs,  as  an  unfortunate  attempt  ii 
the  prefent  fUte  of  national  defpondency  muft  hav( 
terminated  in  final  ruin«  In  confequence  of  this  rela 
hition,  he  entered  the  Danilhcamp  under  thedifguifi 
of  a  harper,  and  palTed  unfufpeded  through  crer] 
quarter*  He  obierved  the  fupine  fecurity  of  the  ra 
Yagers,  their  contempt  of  the  Englilh,  and  their  neg- 
IcBt  of  all  military  regulations.  Encouraged  b] 
thefe  propitious  appearances,  he  fent  fecret  intelli 
gence  to  his  moft  powerful  fubje£ts,  and  fummonec 
thenv  to  aflemble,  along  with  their  retainers,  on  th 
borders  of  Selwood  forcft  7.  The  Englifh,  who  in 
ftead  of  ending  their  calamities  by  fubmifEon,  a 
they  fondly  hoped,  had  found  the  infolence  an< 
rapine  of  the  conquerors  more  intolerable  than  th« 
dangers  and  fatigues  of  war,  joyfully  reforted  to  th 
place  of  rendezvous*  They  Tainted  their  belovci 
monarch  with  burfts  of  applaufe;  they  could  not  fa 
tiate  their  eyes  with  the  fight  of  a  prince  whom  thej 

L  CBnm.  Ssx.  Ab)>M  RtevaL  7\^^  Malmf.  lib.  ii, 

a  la( 
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HODE&X   £riLOF£.  ttj 

&i  mat  idfia-  nSbtar  sdmciB  CMi!  ^  JL  r.  £ft» 

_  i« 

UC  JB   MJCV  C0    fcgg'liilTTigiU 

■ore  ID  fad  Aifwoi  astibarkaid,  tM  Dun 
hm,  a  fecfak  irliWifrj  T<«iiHiw^iiij:  :kdr  n 
aambciB*.   TIkj wnctboB  fVKtDi^tt,  ajid  nMttJ 
vith  gnat  flaagjhccr. 

Ai.r«EDy  no  left  gtPMOMi  tkaa  bfave,  and  wbo 

Uew  as  well  hov  to  govcn  as  to  cooqaer,  took  the 
itaaiader  of  the  Duifli  annf ,  and  tbdr  prince 
Gothnioi,  Qodcr  his  proicAioa.  He  grmted  dicm 
dieir  lives  oo  fobmiffioo,  and  lifaertj  to  fetde  ia 
tbe  kiogdoms  of  Northumbcriaiid  and  Eaft  Anglia 
(which  were  eatirelj  defolatcd  bf  the  ficqcent  in* 
Toads  of  their  coaDrrymeo),  od  conditioa  that  thty 
ihoald  einbrace  Chriftianity.  They  coofented,  and 
were  baptifed.  The  king  ftood  god^father  for  Guth* 
mm  9. 

This  mode  of  population  fully  anfwered  Alfred^s 
rspcdations.  The  greater  part  of  the  Danes  fettled 
peaceably  in  their  new  poiTeffions  ;  and  the  more  tur* 
halent  made  an  expedition  into  France,  under  their 
famous  leader  Haftings,  who  afterwards  invaded  Eng* 
land,  but  was  expelled  by  the  valour  and  vigilance 
of  Alfred '^ 


S.  CBrom.  Sax.     Simon  Dunclm.     Alared  BtrtrU  9.  lhid« 
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PART.  I.  Ill  the  mean  time  this  great  prince  was  employed 
*'**^^*'^  in  eftablifhing  civil  and  military  inftitutions ;  in  com- 
pofing  the  minds  of  men  to  induftry  and  juftice,  and 
in  providing  againft  the  return  of  like  calamities. 
After  rebuilding  the  ruined  cities,  particularly  Lon- 
don, which  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelwolf,  he  eftabliflied  a  regular  militia 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  He  took  care  that 
all  his  fubjefis  (hould  be  armed  and  regiftered,  and 
afligned  them  a  regular  round  of  duty  :  he  diftributed 
one  part  into  the  cafiles  and  fortrefleSy  which  he 
ereAed  at  proper  places ;  he  appointed  another  to 
take  the  field  on  any  alarm,  and  aflemble  at  flated 
places  of  rendezvous ;  and  be  left  a  fuf&cient  number 
at  home,  who  were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  lands,  and  afterwards  took  their  turn  in  military 
fervice.  The  whole  kingdom  was  like  one  great  gar-- 
rifon :  the  Danes  could  no  fooner  land  in  any  quar- 
ter, than  a  fufficient  foice  was  ready  to  oppofe  them, 
and  that  without  leaving  the  other  parts  naked  or 
defencelefs  ". 

But  Alfred  did  not  truft  folely  to  his  land  forces. 
He  may  be  coniidered  as  the  Creator  of  the  Englifti 
navy,  as  well  as  the  Eflablifher  of  the  monarchy. 
Seniible  that  (hips  are  the  moft  natural  bulwark  of  an 
ifland,  a  circumftance  hitherto  entirely  overlooked  by 
the  Saxons  or  Englilh,  as  they  began  now  to  be  ge* 
ncrally  called,  he  provided  himfelf  with  a  naval  force, 
and  met  the  Danes  on  their  own  element.  A  fleet  of 
an  hundred  and  twenty  armed  veflels  was  Rationed  up* 
on  the  coaft ;  and  being  provided  with  warlike  en*, 
gines,  and  expert  feamen,  both  Frifians  and  Englifh, 
maintained  a  fuperiority  over  the  enemy,  and  gave 

XI  6pelinau*t  Lljk  •[  Alfreds 

birth 
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birth  to  that  claim,  which  England  ftiU  fnpports,  to     I'ETTCR 
the  fovcrcignty  of  the  ocean  ■*.  ^      ,^ 

In  this  manner  did  Alfred  provide  for  the  fecurity 
of  his  kingdom ;  and  the  excellent  poflare  of  defence 
every  where  eftablifhed,  together  with  the  wifdom 
and  valour  of  the  prince,  at  length  reftored  peace  and 
tranqoillity  to  England,  and  communicated  to  it  a 
confequence  hitherto  unknown  in  the  monarchy.  But 
I  (hould  convey  to  you,  my  dear  Philip,  a  very  im- 
perfcft  idea  of  Alfred's  merit,  were  1  to  confine  my- 
(elf  merely  to  his  military  and  political  talents.  His 
judicial  inftitutions,  and  his  zeal  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts  and  fciences,  demand  your  particular 
attention.  We  muft  now,  therefore,  confidcr  him 
in  a  character  altogether  civil ;  as  the  Father  of  Eng* 
liih  law  and  Englifh  literature. 

Though  Alfred,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reigo^ 
had  fubdued,  fettled,  or  expelled  the  Danes,  as  a 
body,  ftraggling  bands  of  that  people  afterwards  con- 
tinued to  iofeft  the  kingdom  with  their  robberies  ; 
and  even  the  native  Englilh,  reduced  to  extreme  in- 
digence by  thefe  and  former  depredations,  abandon- 
ed thcmfclves  to  a  like  diforderly  life.  They  joined 
the  robbers  in  pillaging  the  more  wealthy  part  of  their 
fellow- citizens.  Thofe  evils  required  redrefs,  and 
Alfred  took  means  efFe£tually  to  remove  them.  In 
order  to  render  the  execution  of  juftice  more  ftrift 
and  regular,  he  divided  all  England  into  counties  ; 
thefe  counties  he  fubdivided  into  hundreds,  and  the 
hundreds  into  tythings.  Every  houfholder  was  aq« 
fwerable  for  the  behaviour  of  his  family,  of  his  flaves, 
and  ^vcn  of  his  guefts,   if  they  refidcd  above  three 

U.  Id.  ibid.    M.  Weftm. 
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Pakt  I.  Ill  default  of  juftice  from  all  thcfc  coortf,  an  ap- 
T^-L-i-^^  p^j^l  jj^y  j^  ^  j^jj^g  himfclf  in  council ;  and  as  the 
wifdom  and  jui^ice  of  Alfred  were  univerfally  rever- 
ed, he  was  foon  overwhelmed  with  appeals  from  all 
parts  of  bis  dominions.  In  order  to  remedy  this  in- 
convenience, he  chofe  the  earls  and  flierifFs  from 
among  the  men  moft  celebrated  for  probity  and 
'knowledge  in  the  kingdom  :  he  punifhed  fevercly  all 
:malverfation  in  office;  he  removed  all  whom  he 
found  unequal  to  the  truft  ^ ;  and,  the  better  to  guide 
-magiftrates  of  all  kinds  in  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
A«t).  S90.  tice,  he  framed  a  body  of  laws ;  which,  though  now 
loft,,  ferved  long  as  the  ba(is  of  Englifh  jurifprudeoce, 
and  is  generally  efteemed  the  origin  of  our  commov 

LAW. 

Alpreb  appointed  regular  meetings  of  the  ftates 
of  England  twice  a-year  in  the  city  of  London, 
which  he  himfelf  had  repaired  and  beautified,  and 
which  thenceforth  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
•Every  thing  foon  wore  a  new  face  under  his  wife  and 
•equitable  government.  Such  fuccefs  attended  his  le» 
'giflation,  and  fo  exa£t  was  the  general  police,  that  he 
is  faid  to  have  hung  up,  by  way  of  trial,  golden 
^bracelets  near  the  high  roads,  and  no  man  dared  to 
'touch  them  *••  But  this  great  prince,  though  rigo- 
rous in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  which  he  wifely 
conlidered  as  the  beft  means  of  reprcffing  crimes,  pre- 
served the  moft  facred  regard  to  the  liberty  of  his 
people.  His  concern  on  this  fubjeft  extended  even 
to  future  times,  and  ought  to  endear  his  memory  to 
every  Englilhman.  *^  It  is  juft,"  fays  he  in  his  will, 
^'  that  the  Englifh  fhould  for  ever  remain  ?E£B  as 

M  THE^R    OWN  THOUGHTS**. 
sp.  Zf  Jl^irvr  d€  7i^9  .^p.  ii.  $1.  Gol.  Maliaef.  lib,  ii« 
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•caknlated    for  the  prefervation   of  man's    natural    letter 
rights,    and  the  adminiftratioa  of  juftice,  that  ha* 
maa  wifdom  ever  dcvifed  '^ 

Besidb  thefe  monthly  moetiogs  of  the  hundred, 
there  was  an  annual  meeting,  appointed  for  the  more 
general  infpe&ion  of  4he  police  of  the  dift rift  ;  inquir- 
ing into  crimes,  correfting  abufes  in  magiftrates,  and 
obliging  every  pcrfonto  fliew  the  decennary  in  which 
he  was  regiftered.  In  imitation  of  their  anceftors  the 
ancient  Germans,  the  people  on  thofe  occafions  aflbm* 
Ued  in  arms  :  whence  a  hundred  was  fometimes  called 
a  Wapentake,  and  its  court  ierved  for  the  fupport 
of  miliury  difcipline,  as  well  as  the  adminiftration  of 
jnfticc '«. 

The  next  fuperior  court  (o  that  of  the  hundred 
was  the  county -court,  which  met  twice  a-year,  and 
confifted  of  all  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  who 
had  an  equal  vote  in  the  deciiion  of  caufes ;  but  of 
this  court  1  have  already  fpoke  in  treating  of  the  laws 
and  government  of  the  Saxons.  I  ihall  therclfore  on** 
ly  a4d  here.  That  to  the  alderman  and  bifhop  Alfred 
added  a  third  judge  in  each  county,  under  the  name 
of  Sheriff,  who  enjoyed  equal  authority  with  the  two 
former  '*.  His  office  alfo  Impowered  him  to  guard 
the  rights  of  the  crown  in  the  county,  and  levy 
the  fines  impoTed  ;  which,  in  an  age  when  money 
atoned  for  almoft  every  violation  of  the  laws  of  fo* 
ciety,  formed  no  inconfiderable  branch  <^  the  public 
revenue. 

17.  Trial  hj  jury  wait  known  to  the  S^Tons,  at  leaft  In  criminal  C2fyt, 
before  their  fcttlement  in  Briton.  But^  among  the  nations  on  the  cooti- 
■ent,  it  was  not  neceflary  that  the  members  of  a  jury  Ihoaldbe  unanlmotis 
in  their  dccifion  :  a  majority  of  Toicet  was  fuffident  to  acquit  or  condemn 
the  petibn  accufed.    Stiemhook  de  Jurt  Smttm,  et  Gol6§r,  Fitii/I,  lib.  i. 

18.  Spelm.  CUf  in  iroc.  Waftt^^t, 
If.  lofolph. 
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»AjiT  L   Bcde,  itDd  of  the  Confolation  of  Philofopbjr^  bj^ 
**"**?'  Boctias*\ 

Ax. FRED  ivat  no  left  attcntWe  to  the  propagation 
of  tfaofe  mechanical  arts,  which  have  a  more  fen- 
iible^  thpvigh  not  a  more  intiqiatc  connexion  with 
the  welfare  of  a  ftate.    He  introduced  and  encour^- 
*ed  maaufa&ures  of  all  kinds^,   and  fuffered  no  in- 
-ventor  or  unproVer  of  any  ufefQl  or  ingenious  art  j 
HP  go  WMrewarded.    He  prompted  men  of  adivitjr  | 
and  induftrjr  Jo  aj^ly  themfelves  to  naYigation^  and  | 
40  pufh  commerce  into  the  moft  diftant  countries;  J 
«nd  he  iet  apart  a  feventh  portion  of  his  own  revenue  ^ 
*for  maintaining  a  number  of  workmen,   whom  be  ^ 
employed  in  rebuilding  the  ruined  cities  and  ca&lei.  ] 
The  elegancies  of  life  are  faid  to  have  been  brought  ^ 
Do  him,  even  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  In* 
'dtcs*^;  and  his  fubjeAs  feeing  thefe  defirable  pro^ 
dufiions,   and   the   means  of  acquiring  riches    by 
trade,  were  taught  to  refpe£t  thofe  peaceful  vir- 
tues by  which  alone  fuch  bleffings  can  be  earned  or 
jnfnred. 

.  This  extraordinary  man,  who  is  juflly  confideredt 
•both  by  natives  and  foreigners,  as  the  greatefl  prince 
after  Charlemagne  that  Europe  faw  for  feverall  ages, 
and  as  one  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  that  ever  adorned 
.the  annals  of  any  nation,  died  in  the  year  901,  in 
iLD.  901.  .the  vigour  of  his  age,  and  thie  f»U  ilrength  of  his 
faculties,  after  a  life  of  iifty-tbree  years,  and  a  glo- 
rious reign  of  twenty-nine  ^ears  and  a  half.  His 
merit,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  may  be  fot 
in  oppofition  to  that  of  any  fovereign  or  citizen  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  He  feems  indeed,  as  is 
obfcrv«d  by  an  elegant  and  profound  hiftorian  *%  to 

24.  OuL  Maimer.  lib.  ii.        25*14*  ibid.        s6.  Hume,  vol.  i. 
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At  Dtmk  tf  Cwilff*  mm  B Al^  2c  Mr  Ikmi  4 
Lewis  IV.  «p«M«iar  mrBJUJU.  DicnTTflHttr^i^ 
Imadfnm  Ai  FftzacB  o  cir  Gehicasis. 


TH  E  cootiQcat  of  Ecrape,  mf  dear  Phittis  to^ 
want  the  dofe  of  cbc  a-atii  csaturr,  cfitis  oo^ 
dui^  to  our  Tiev  bvt  cabLouties,  diibcdcrs^  revolu* 
tiooi,  ajid  anudij.  Lewis  die  Sdminercry  loo  of 
CSuites  the  Bald^  may  be  iaid  to  hare  boi^t  the  A.XX  t7^ 
CfowD  of  Fraoce  at  the  price,  aod  on  the  conditions^ 
which  the  bifliopt  and  nobles  were  pleafed  to  impote 
OB  him.  He  was  not  acknowledged  till  after  he  had 
heaped  lands,  honours,  and  offices  on  the  nobility ; 
and  proniifed  that  the  clergy  Ihould  enjoy  the  tame 
emoluments,  and  the  fame  privities,  which  they  had 
poflefled  under  Lewis  the  Debonnairc  '• 

Pope  John  VIIL  made  an  effort  to  get  Lcwin 
defied  emperor,  in  the  room  of  his  father,  by  the 
Italian  ftates;  but  not  being  able  to  carry  his  point, 
he  retired  into  France,  and  held  a  council  at  Troycn, 
where  he  excommunicated  the  Duke  of  Spoleto,  and 
the  marquis  of  Tufcany,  for  oppofing  his  mcafurei, 
and  atucking  the  eccleiiaftical  (late.  One  of  the 
canons  of  this  council  is  very  rpmarkablc:  it  exprcfly 
aflcrts^  that  *'  the^mi^i  of  tht  u'«rA/fhalI  not  dare  to 

!•  Aijno0.  lib.  T. 
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FART  I.     •<  feat  themfelves  in  the  prefence  of  bifhops,  untcfi 

A.D.879.  Lewi  9  tlie  Stammerer  died  m1'879,  after  a  reign  dl 
about  eighteen  months^  and  left  his  queen  Adelaide 
pregnant.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Lewis  IIL  and  Car- 
loman  II.  two  fons  by  a  former  wife,  whom  he  had 
divorced.  Duke  Bofon,  father-in-law  to  Carlotnaoi 
procured  them  the  crown,  that  he  might  afterward! 
fhare  the  monarchy.  By  his  intrigues  with  the  pope 
and  the  clergy,  he  got  a  council  to  declare  the  necef* 
fity  of  ercSing  a  new  kingdom  :  and  they  beftowed  by 
.  the  divine  infpiration,  to  ufe  their  own  language,  the 
kingdom  of  Aries,  or  Provence,  upon  this  ambiiiotts 
duke '.  '  Italy  was  in  the  poffeflion  of  Carloman,  king 
of  Bavaria,  who  had  alfo  feized  part  of  Lorrain,  add 
the  French  nobility  already  enjoyed  moft  of  the  lands; 
fo  that  a  king  of  France  retained  little  more  than  the 
mere  (hado  w  of  royalty. 

Ow  the  death  of  Lewis  and  Carloman,  the  joint 
kings  of  France,  who  lived  in  harmony  notwithftand- 
ing  their  confined  fituation,  their  brother  Charles, 
'  born  after  his  father's  death,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  SimpFe,  ought  to  have  fucceeded  to  the  mo* 
narchy,  by  the  right  of  birth ;  but  as  he  was  only  five 
years  old,  and  the  nobility  were  defirous  of  a  king 
capable  of  governing,  or  at  leaft  were  afraid  of  the 
advancement  of  Hugh,  furnained  the  Abbot,  to  the 
regency  (a  nobleman  of  great  integrity  and  abilities), 
A.D.S83.  they  elefled  Charles  the  Fat,  fon  of  Lewis  the  Ger- 
man, already  emperor,  and  fucceffor  to  his  two  bro« 
thers*.  He  reunited  in  his  perfon  all  the  French  em- 
pire, except  the  kingdom  of  th^  ufurper  Bofon ;  and 
proved,  what  thofe  who  eleAed  him  hiad  not  fuffi- 

a*  Coacil,  Gall,  tom*  ux«  3.  Id.  ihld«  4.  AlmoD.  lib.  ▼. 
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Cicndj  attended  to,  if  they  meant  the  welfare  of  the"   ^^JX^* 
ftatC)  That  a  prince  may   coodu£l  his  affairs  with  -  '  * 

judgment,  while  confioed  within  a  moderate  compafs,  A.  D.  Uf* 
and  yet  be  very  unfit  for  the  governnient  of  a  great 
coipire* 

Tbe  incapacity,  and  even  the  cowardice  of  Charles^ 
became  foon  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  Though  he  had 
Kovemed  his  paternal  dominions  without  any  vifible 
defeft  of  judgment,  and  raifed  himfelf  to  the  empire 
by  his  reputation  and  addrefs,  his  ipind,  inftead  of 
expanding  itfelf,  to  its  new  objcA,  even  (hrunk  from 
it,  and  contracted  itfelf,.  till  every  mark  of  abilities 
diiappcared.  After  difgracing  himfelf  by  ceding 
Friexland  to  the  Normans,  and  promiiing  them  & 
tribute  for  forbearance,  he  roufed  them  by  his  perfidy, 
while  he  encouraged  tliem  by  his  weaknefs.  Enrag- 
ed at  the  death  of  their  king,  who  had  been  invited 
10 a  conference  and  murdered,  they  entered  France; 
penetrated  as  far  as  Poncoifc,  burnt  that  city,  and  be- 
ficged  Paris  5. 

This  ficgc  is  much  celebrated  by  the  French  hif- 
lorians:  prxnligies  are  related  of  both  tides.  Eudcs, 
count  of  Paris,  whom  we  ihall  foon  fee  on  the  throne 
of  France;  bis  brother  Robert  J  bifhopGoflin;  and  after 
kis  death,  bifhop  Anfcheric,  and  abbot  Eble,  nephew 
loGoflin,  were  particularly  diftinguifhcd  by  their 
valour  and  patriotifm.  The  befieged  defended  them- 
fetves  more  than  a  year  againft  an  army  of  thirty 
tkoufand  men,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  courage 
sad  ilratagem,  before  the  emperor  came  to  their  re- 
lief. At  length  Charles  appeared  on  the  mountain  of 
Montmart,  with  the  whole  militia  of  his  dominions 
uader  arms,  fully  pcrfuaded  that  the  Normans  would  A.  D.  8€> 
retire  at  the  fight  of  his  flandards^     fiut  he  foon 

5.  Cirmu  ii  Ceji.  Norm,  6.  Paul  XxtCi\,  de  Ceft.  Franc, 

found 
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FARt  £  fennel  his  niiftake :  they  did  not  fhew  the  fmallefl 
i^DT^Wr.  *'**™  9  •"^  Charles  preferring  a  Oiaineful  negociatiof! 
to  9  doubtfial  TiAory,  engaged  to  pay  them  a  prodi- 
^pousradbm  ferhitcapitaiy  and  the  fafety  of  his  king- 
dom. Nay,  what  was  ftill  more  difgracefol,  not  be 
-  ing  able  to  nrife  the  money  till  the  fpring,  it  being 
then  the  month  of  November,  he  permitted  the  Nor- 
mands  to  winter  in  Burgundy,  which  had  not  yet  ac» 
knowledged  his  autliority ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
continue  their  ravages,  which  they  did  with  the  mot 
infatiable  fury  \ 

This  ignominious  treaty,  and  its  confequences, 
entirely  ruined  the  emperor's  reputation,,  which  was 
already  low.  He  had  no  minifier  in  whom  he  could 
confide ;  for  he  was  neither  loved  nor  feared.  The 
Germans  iirft  revolted.  Charles  had  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  nobility  by  attempting  to  limit  the  he- 
rediury  fiefs ;  and  he  made  the  clergy  his  enemies, 
while  he  expofed  himfelf  to  univerfal  contempt,  by 
profecuting  Ludard,  bifhop  of  Verccil,,  his  primo 
minifter,  and  the  only  pcrfon  of  authority  in  his  fcr- 
vice,  on  a  fufpicion  of  a  criminal  correfpondence  with 
the  emprefs  Rachel,  whom  be  imprifoned,  and  who 
completed  his  difgrace.  She  kept  no  meafures  with 
him:  (he  affirmed,  that  (he  was  not  only  innocent  of 
the  crime  laid  to  her  charge,  but  a  pure  virgin,  yet 
untouched  by  her  hufband  and  her  accufer ;  in  fup- 
port  of  which  alTeveration  ibe  offered  to  undergo  any 
trial  that  ihould  be  afligned  her,  according  to  the  fu* 
perflit'rous  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  when  an  abfurd 
appeal  to  Heaven  fupplied  the  place  of  a  jury  of  ma- 
trons, and  infifted  on  being  admitted  to  her  purgation. 
Ludard  foflered  the  general  difcontent;  and  Charles 
A.*D.  88S.    ^^  depctfed  in  a  diet  of  the  empire,  and  neglc&ed  to 

7.  Ckttau  C^.Nfrm,       ' 
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twA  a  degree^  as  to  be  obliged  to  fubfift  by  the  liber*  letter 
ilitj  of  the  bi(hop  of  Mcntz  ••  ^^       '  j 

»    ^1*  A.  D.  tti. 

AiNOLO,  the  baftard  fon  of  CarloiDtfi^  Ittse  king 
-  of  Bavaria,  and  grandfon  of  Lewis  the  German,  was 
w  raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity.  luly  fubmitted 
alternately  to  Berengarius  duke  of  Friali,  and  Guido^ 
or  Guy,  duke  of  Spoleto,  both  of  the  family  of 
Charlemagne  by  the  mother^s  iide.  Their  compett- 
ijons  were  long  and  bloody.  Count  Eudes,  whofe 
valour  had  faved  Paris,  and  whofe  father,  Robert  the 
Strong,  had  been  no  lefs  brave  and  illuftrious,  was 
deded  king  of  France  ;  which  he  agreed  to  hold  in 
Cruft  for  Charles  the  Simple,  yet  a  minor  9. 

But  France,  notwithilanding  the  courage  and  ta- 
lents of  Eudes,  was  ftill  a  fcene  of  contention  and 
dtforder.  A  fadion  pretended  to  aifert  the  right  of 
the  lawful  heir,  who  was  not  really  injured,  and 
Eudes  ceded  to  him  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Coont  Ralph,  or  Rodolph,  eilablifhed  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy  Transjuran  (fo  called  on  account  of  its 
relation  to  mount  Jura),  which  comprehended  nearly 
the  prefent  Switzerland  and  Franche  Comte.  A  coun- 
cil confirmed  to  Lewis,  the  fon  of  Bofon,  the  king- 
dom of  Aries,  as  a  council  had  given  it  to  his  father '% 
Hiftory  would  i)e  nothing  but  a  mere  chaos,  were  it 
to  comprehend  all  the  efFcds  of  violence,  treachery, 
and  anarchy,  that  disgraced  this  period.  I  (hall  there- 
Sore  only  notice  the  leading  circumftances,  which 
tk)nc  delerve  your  attention. 

Eudes  died  i^  898,  without  being  able  to  remedy  a.  D.S9S. 
the  diforders  of  the  {late;   and  Charles  the  Simple, 
but  too  juftly  io  named,  now  acknowledged  king  of 

t  And,  FM^mf.  Megim.  Cbrmkit,  9^  AbmoI,  Mitnf. 
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PART  I.  France  in  his  own  right,  increafed  by  his  weakotft: 
A^J>~M»  ^^  prevailing  evils.  The  nobles  afpired  openly,  al^ 
independciun|V  They  ufurped  the  governments  with 
which  they  niii  been  intrufted,  and  extorted  confirm 
nations  of  them  from  Charles  for  themfelves  and  their 
Heirs,  on  the  eafy  condition  of  an  empty  homage  *'• 
A  large,  and  once  well  regulated  kingdom,  was  dW 
vided  into  a  multitude  of  feparate  principalities^  al- 
together independent  of  the  crown,  or  dependent  only' 
in  name,  whofe  polTelTors  waged  continual  wars  with 
each  other,  and  exercifed  an  infupportable  tyranny 
over  their  dependents,  their  vaiTals  and  fub-vafials*S 
By  thefe  means  the  great  body  of  the  people  wu 
either  reduced  to  a  fiate  of  abfolute  fervitude,  or 
to  a  condition  fo  precarious  and  wretched,  that  they  - 
were  often  happy  to  exchange  it  for  proteftion  and 
flavery '». 

The  Normans  took  advantage  of  this  fiate  of  weak* 
nefs  and  anarchy  to  cftablifh  themfelves  in  France. 
Rollo,  one  of  iheir  mod  illuftrious  leaders,  and  trnly 
a  great  captain,  after  having  fpread  terror  over  all  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Europe,  failed  up  the  Seine; 
A.D.905.  took  Rouen,  fortified  it,  and  made  it  his  head-quar- 
ters. Now  Aire  of  a  fafe  retreat,  he  fet  no  bounds  to 
his  depredations;  and  ibon  became  fo  formidable^ 
that  Charles  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
with  the  province  of  Neuftria,  as  her  dower.  Fran- 
con,  archbifhop  of  Rouen,  was  charged  with  the 
negociation.  He  only  demanded  that  Rollo  (houid 
acknowledge  Charles  as  his  fuperior,  and  become  a 
Chriftian;  and,  in  order  to  induce  the  Norman  to 
embrace  the  faith,  the  prelate  preached  of  a  future 

J  I.  Orig  dc  Dinnitcx  et  de  MazlP'  *  France^  par  P.  Fiochet* 
ix.  Id.  ibid.  15.  VEJ^rit  Jet  Loix,  iiv.  ixx. 
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ftateofhell,  and  of  heaven.     Intercft,  not  fupcrfti-    letter 
tiooy  determined  RoUo.     After  confulting  his  fol-    ^,-^-^_| 
dtert,  whoy  like  moft  gentlemen  of  the  fword,  were 
very  eafy  on  the  article  of  religion,  he  agreed  to  the 
Xrcztj ;  on  condition  that  the  province  of  Bretagne 
alfo  fhould  be  ceded  to  him,   till  Neuftria,  then  en- 
tirely laid  wafte  by  the  ravages  of  his  countrymen^ 
could  be  cultivated.     His  requeft  yras  granted  :  he 
was  baptized,  and  did  homage  for  his  crown,  Icfs  as  A.  D.  9x1* 
a  vaffal  than  a  conqueror  *♦• 

R0LX.0  was  worthy  of  his  good  fortune  :  he  funk 
the  foldier  in  the  fovercign,  and  proved  himfelf  no 
lefs  Ikillcd  in  the  arts  of  peace  than  thofe  of  war, 
Neuflria,  which  henceforth  took  the  name  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  honour  of  its  new  inhabitants,  foon  be- 
came happy  and  (lourifhing  under  his  laws.  Senfible 
that  the  power  of  a  prince  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  his  fubjcAs,  he  invited  the  better  fort 
of  Normans  from  all  parts  to  come  and  fettle  in  his 
dominions.  He  encouraged  agriculture  and  indoftry  ; 
was  particularly  feverc  in  punifhing  theft,  robbery, 
and  every  fpecics  of  violence  ;  and  rigidly  exaft  in 
the  ad  mioi  ft  ration  of  juftice,  which  he  favv  was  the 
great  bafis  of  policy,  and  without  which  his  people 
would  naturally  return  to  their  former  irregulari- 

14.  Wbcn  he  came  to  the  lad  part  of  the  ceremony,  which  was  that 
of  kRceling  and  kiflir.g  the  king's  toe,  he  pofitivcly  rcfufcd  conipii- 
tncc :  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  could  be  perfuadcd  to  make 
that  compliment,  even  by  one  of  his  cJHcers.  At  length,  however, 
he  agreed  to  the  ahernative.  But  all  the  Normans,  it  fccms,  were 
badpourtieri;  for  th*:  officer  commiflioned  to  rcprcfent  Rollo,  defpiiing 
fo  unwarlike  a  prince  as  Charles,  caught  his  mujclly  by  the  foot,  and 
pretending  to  carry  it  to  his  mputh^  that  he  might  kifs  it,  overturned 
l^th  him  and  his  chair,  before  all  his  nobility.  This  infulr  was  pafled 
oTcr  as  r.n  accident,  becaufe  the  FreiKh  nation  was  in  no  condition  to 
revenge  it.     Cul.  Gemct.  C^r^n.  des  dun  de  NormanJic, 

Vol.  I.  K  tics. 
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PART  I.  tics «'.  A  taftc  for  the  fwccts  of  focicty  increafed  with 
^  ^  the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  the  love  of  jaftice  with 
tlie  benefits  derived  from  it :  fo  that  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  was  in  a  fhort  time  not  only  populous 
and  cultivated,  but  the  Normans  were  regular  in 
their  manners,  and  obedient  to  the  laws.  A  baod  of  • 
pirates  became  good  citizens,  and  their  leader  the. 
ableft  prince,  and  the  wifeft  legiflator  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

While  thefe  things  paiTed  in  France,  great  altern- 
ations took  place  in  the  neighbouring  ftates,  and 
among  the  princes  of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne.  The 
moft  remarkable  only  merit  your  attention.     Arnold 
king  of  Germany,  and  emperor  of  the  Weft,  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Lewis  IV.  only  fcvcn  years  of 
age.    Another  Lewis,  king  of  Aries,  and  fon  of  the 
ufurper  Bofon,   croflcd  the  Alps,  and  obliged  pope 
Bcncdid  IV.  to  crown  him  emperor.     But  he  was 
loon  after  furprifed  at  Verona  by  Bercngarius,  who 
put  out  his  eyes,  and  afcended  the  throne  of  Italy, 
which  he  had  long  difputed  with  the  emperor  Ar- 
A.  ]),  912.    nold  »\    In  the  mean  time  Lewis  IV,  died,  and  the 
empire  departed  from  the  French  to  the  Germans; 
from  the  family  of  Charlemagne,  to  thofe  Saxons 
whom  he  had  fubdued  and  perfccuted ;  who  became, 
in  their  turn,    the  prote£tors  of   that  religion  for 
which  they  had  fufFered,  and  the  perfecutors  of  otjicr 
Pagans.    But  this  revolution  delerves  a  particular 
Letter. 

IS-  GmI  Gcmet.  ubi  fnp.  Dudon.  <fe  Mmh.  et  A£i.  de  Ntrm,  Dk* 
x6.  Annal.  Mftenf, 
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LETTER    XIV. 
7Zf*GBEMAN    Empire,  from  the  EUnUn  #/Con* 
RAD  I.  /#  ibiDiatb^fUEiiKr  tbiFoviLER.. 

SOME  hiftorians,  my  dear  Philip,  arc  of  opinion,   letter 
that  the  German  empire  does  not  properly  com-       ^^^'* 
mcDce  till  the  reign  of  Otho  the  Great,   when  Italy  ^  d    ix^ 
was  reunited  to  the  imperial  dominions ;  but  the  ex- 
tindion  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne  in  Germany, 
when  the  empire  was  wholly  detached  from  France, 
and  the  imperial  dignity  became  elefiive,   feems  to 
me  the  moft  natural  period  to  fix  its  origin,   though 
tbe  two  firft  emperors  never  received  the  papal  fanc- 
tion.     1  fhall  therefore  begin  with  Conrad,  the  firft 
German  who  ruled  the  empire,  after  it  ccafed  to  be 
confidcred  as  an  appendage  of  France. 

Though  the  fucceflbrs  of  Charlemagne  poflelTed 
that  empire  which  he  had  formed  by  virtue  of  heredi- 
tary dcfccnt,   they  had  ufually  procured  the  confcnt 
of  the 'nobles  to  their  teftamentary  deeds,  that  no 
difputc  might  arifc  in  regard  to  the  fucceffion.     This 
precaution   was  highly  ncceffary  in  thofe  turbulent 
times,  efpecially  as  the  imperial  dominions  were  ge- 
nerally divided  among  the  children  of  the  reigning  fa- 
thily,  who  were  by  that  means  put  in  a  better  condi** 
tion  to  conteft  a  doubtful  title.     What  was  at  firft  no 
more  than  a  political  condefcenfion  in  tJie  emperors, 
became  gradually  to  be  interpreted  into  a  privilege  of 
the  nobility  ;  and  hence  originated  the  right  of  thofe 
cle&ors,   by  whom  the  emperor  is  ftill  invefted  with 
the  imperial  power  and  dignity.     They  had  already 
ilcpofcd  Charles  the  Fat,   and  raifcd  to  the  empire 
Arnold,  baftard  of  Carloman,  king  of  Bavaria  *. 

1.  S;c  Lett.  X. 
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Thus  authorifcd  by  cuftom,  the  German  noblei 
alTembled  at  Worms,  on  the  death  of  Lewis  IV.  jind 
not  judging  Charles  the  Simple  worthy  to  gOTern 
them^  they  offered  the  imperial  crown  to  Otho,  <iuke 
of  Saxony.    But  he  declined  it,  on  account  of  hit. 
age ;  and,  with  a  gcneroficy  peculiar  to  himfelf,  re- 
commended to  the  electors  Conrad,  count  of  Fran- 
conia,  though  his  enemy.    Conrad  was  accordingly 
chofen  by  the  diet.     The  empire  of  Germany  then 
comprehended  Franconia,  the  provinces  of  Bamberg, 
Suabia,  Conftans,  Bafil,  Bern,  Laufanne,  Burgundy, 
Bezan^on,  Lorrain,  Metz,  Liege,  Cambray,  Arras, 
Flanders,    Holland^     Zealand,    Utrecht,    Cologne, 
Treves,  Mentz,  Worms,  Spire,  Strafbourg,  Friez- 
land.  Saxony,  Heffe,  Weftphalia,  Thuringia,  Wct- 
teravia,   Mifnia^  Brandenbourg,  Pomerania,  Rugeo, 
Stetin,  Holftein,  Auftria,  Carinthia,  Stiria,  the  Ty- 
Tolefe,  Bavaria,  the  Griibns;  and,  in  general,  all  the 
countries  iituated  among  thefe  provinces,  and  their 
dependencies. 

Thb  reign  of  Conrad  I.  was  one  continued  fccnc 
of  troubles,  though  he  took  every  ncceflary  mcafurc 
to  fupport  his  authority  and  prefcrve  the  tranquillity 
of  the  empire.  He  was  no  fooner  cicfted  than  he 
had  occafion  to  march  into  Lorrain  ;  where  the  nobi- 
lity, being  attached  to  the  family  ofClvarlemagne,  ac- 
knowledged Charles  the  Simple  as  their  fovercign, 
and  offered  to  put  him  in  poifeflion  of  that  country. 
Before  Conrad  could  fettle  the  affairs  of  Lorrain,  he 
was  recalled  by  the  revolt  of  feveral  powerful  dukes, 
who  envied  his  promotion. .  One  rebellion  fucccedcd 
another;  and,  to  complete  his  misfortunes,  the  Huns, 
or  Hungarians,  invaded  the  empire.  They  had  for 
fome  time  been  accuftomed  to  pal's  the  entrenchments 
formed  by  Charlemagne  along  the  Raab,  in  order  to 
reltrain  their  incuriions ;  and,  no  Icfs  fierce  than  their 
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anceflors,  they  had  laid  every  thing  waftc  before  them,   letter 
and  borne  down  all  oppofition.     In  901  they  ravaged    %_^^\/ 
Bavaria,  Suabia,  Franconia  :  all  Germany  felt  their 
fory.  Lewis  IV.  fubmitted  to  pay  them  an  annual 
tribute*    They  had  feveral  times  pillaged  Italy  ;  and 
BOW  in  their  way  from  that  country,  where  ihcy  had 
bnmbled  Berengarius  (taking  advantage  of  the  troubles 
of  the  empire),   they  made  irruptions  into  Saxony,    A.  D.  917. 
Thuringia,  Franconia,   Lorrain,  and  Alface,  which 
they  defolated  with  fire  and  fword,  and  obliged  Conrad 
to  purchafe  a  peace  on  the  moil  (liameful  conditions  *» 
He  died  without  male  heirs,  in  919,  after  recommend- 
ing to  the  Germanic  body  as  his  fucceifor,  Henry 
duke  of  Saxony,  fon  of  that  Otho  to  whom  he  owed 
his  crown. 

Henry  I.  furnamed  the  Fowler,   bccaufe  he  de- 
lighted much  in  the  purfuit  of  birds,  was  eleAed  with   A.  D.  910. 
univerfal  approbation  by  the  affembled  Hates;   com- 
pofed  of  the  dignified  clergy,  the  principal  nobility, 
and  the  heads  of  the  army. 

This  right  of  chufing  an  emperor,  originally  com- 
mon to  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  was 
afterwards  confined,  as  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fee, 
to  feven  of  the  chief  members  of  that  body,  confider- 
ed  as  reprcfcntatives  of  the  whole,  and  of  all  its  dif- 
ferent orders;  namely,  the  archbifhops  of  Mcntz, 
■Cologne,  and  Treves,  chancellors  of  the  three  great 
diftrifts  into  which  the  German  empire  was  ancient- 
ly divided,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony, 
the  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Count  Palatine 

of  the  Rhine  '. 

4 
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It  was  ftill  undecided  whether  Lorrain  ibonld  be* 
long  to  France  or  Germany.  Henry ^^  as  foon  as  the 
fituation  of  his  affairs  would  permit,  entered  it  with 
a  powerful  army,  and  fubdiied  the  whole  country. 
His  next  care  was  the  internal  peace  and  profperity  of 
the  empire.  He  publiflied  a  general  amnefty  in  fai 
vour  of  all  thieves  and  banditti,  provided  they  would 
enliil  in  his  armies,  and  aflually  formed  them  into  a 
troop.  He  created  marquifes,  in  imitation  of  Charle** 
magne,  to  guard  the  -frontiers  of  the  empire  againft 
the  Barbarians,  and  obliged  all  vaifals  and  fub-vaflali 
to  furnifh  foldiers,  and  corn  for  their  fubfiftence  *^ 
He  likewife  ordered  the  principal  towns  to  be  fur? 
rounded  with  walls,  baftipns,  and  ditches;  and,  that 
the  nobility  might  be  habituated  to  the  ufe  of  arms, 
even  in  times  of  peace,  he  inilituted  certain  military 
games,  or  tournaments,  in  which  they  vied  with  eaph 
other  in  difplaying  their  valour  and  addrefs. 

After  taking  thefe  wife  meafures  for  the  vvelfare 
of  the  ftate,  Henry  began  to  prepare  for  vy:ar  s^gainft 
the  Hungarians,  whom  he  had  exafperated  by  refuf-r 
ing  the  annual  compofition,  and  other  marks  of  dif? 
A.  D.  93t.  dain  and  defiance.  Enraged  at  his  firmncfs,  they  en- 
tered Germany  with  an  army  of  three  hundred  thour 
fand  mctiy  breathing  vengeance.  But  Henry  being  fup-< 
ported  by  the  whole  force  of  bis  dominions,  though  flil) 
.  inferior  to  theirs,  defeated  them  with  great  flaugh- 
ter  at  Merfbourg,  and  refcued  the  empire  from  ^  bar- 
barous enemy,  and  an  ignominious  tribute  '• 

Having  thus  fqbdued  his  enemies,  and  fpcured 
the  tranquillity  of  his  fubje£ls,  both  at  hon^e  and 
abroad,   the  emperpr  began  to  tafte  the  fruits  of  hi$ 

^  Ann,  Smx,  5.  Eogelhuf.  p.  174. 
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(Uoin  apd  valour,  when  the  pope  and  the  citizens     tKTT£R 
Rome  invited  him  to  the  conqueft  of  Italy,  ftill    ^^_ 
traded  by  civil  wars,  offering  him  the  holy  unc*  A.  D.  936. 
9,  and  the  title  of  Auguftus.    Henry,   who  was 
bitious  to  be  mailer  of  Italy,  and  no  doubt  deiir- 
of  the  papal  fanftion  to  the  imperial  crown,  fet 
immediately  for  that  country  at  the  head  of  his 
3ps;   but  being  feized  with  an  apoplexy  on  his 
rch,  he  was  obliged  to  return,   and  died  at  Man* 
en  in  Thuringia  ^    Before  his  death,  he  convok- 
he  princes  of  the  empire,  who  fettled  the  fuccclfioa 
bis  fon  Otho. 

Ienry  was  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  ableft 
efman,  and  the  greateil  prince  of  Europe  in  his 
e ;  but  his  fucccffor  Otho,  afterwards  ftylcd  the 
at,  furpalfed  him  both  in  power  and  renown, 
igh  not  perhaps  in  valour  or  abilities.  For,  as 
laire  well  obferves,  the  acknowledged  heir  of  a 
;t  prince,  who  has  been  the  founder  orreftorer  of 
itc,  is  always  more  powerful  than  his  father,  if 
very  much  inferior  in  courage  and  talents  :— 
the  rcafon  is  obvious.  He  enters  on  a  career  al- 
y  opened  to  him,  and  begins  where  his  predccef- 
:nded.  Hence  Alexander  went  farther  than  Phi- 
Charlemagne  than  Pepin,  and  Otho  the  Great 
Henry  the  Fowler.  But  before  I  proceed  to  the 
n  of  Otho,  we  muft  take  a  view  of  the  troubles  of 
ice  under  Charles  the  Simple,  and  hifr  unhappy 
cffors  of  the  Carlovingian  race. 

6.  Ann.  Sax. 
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LETTER      XV. 

TuASCi^fJrm  tbi  SeuUment  of  tbi  Normans  u  th 
Extin^m  of  the  Carlovihgian  race. 

LETTER  'VT'  O  U  have  already,  my  dear  Philip,  fccn  the  ufup 
^y^*  X  pations  of  the  nobles,  and  the  fettlement  of  th( 
A.D.911.  Normans  in  France,  under  Charles  the  Simple.  H< 
gave  daily  more  proofs  of  his  weakncfs,  and  becaoM 
equally  contemptible  to  the  French  and  Normans,  t 
violent  attempt  was  made  to  dethrone  him  by  Rober 
duke  of  France,  brother  to  Eudes,  the  late  king.^  Thi: 
rebellion  was  defeated,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  by  th< 
unexpe£ted  anfwer  of  Rollo,  duke  of  Normandy,  wh< 
gencroufly  declared,  when  folicitcd  to  join  in  it,  tha 
he  was  equally  incapable  of  abetting  or  fuffering  in 
juftice  ■  !— Yet  Rollo,  as  we  have  fecn,  was  once  J 
robber  by  profclEon,  But  then,  as  ought  to  be  ob- 
fcrved  in  his  vindication,  he  was  under  engagement 
to  no  prince,  and  claimed  the  protedion  of  no  laws 
he  was  then  on  a  footing  with  the  Ca^fars  and  th( 
Alexanders,  and  now  only  inferior  in  power  to  th< 
Alfreds  and  the  Cbarlcmagnes. 

After  the  death  of  Rollo,  duke  Robert  renewed 
his  intrigues.  He  iirfl  made  the  king  difmifs  Ha*> 
gaqpn,  his  favourite  miqifter ;  and  next  fcized  that 
miniftcr*s  treafures,  with  which  he  gratified  his  ad- 
herents. They  declared  Charles  incapable  of  reign? 
A.I>.  9»i*  5"g>  ^"^  proclaimed  Robert  king  of  France.  He 
was  foon  after  killed  in  battle,  yet  his  party  triumph- 
ed :  and  his  fon  Hugh  the  Great,  or  the  Abbot,  aj 
be  is  Ayled  by  fome  writers,  on  account  of  the  num< 
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ber  of  rich  abbies  which  he  held,  had  the  crown  in  LETTER 
his  power.  But  he  chofc  to  place  it  on  the  head  of  y_,-^J~  f 
Rodolph,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  aiTumed  the  title  A.  D.  9»|. 
of  king,  and  was  almoft  uoiverfally  acknowledged  \ 

In  this  extremity,  Charles  had  recourfe  to  WiU 
liam  I.  duke  of  Normandy,  and  to  the  emperor 
Henry  the  Fowler,  who  were  preparing  to  affift  him, 
when  he  was  decoyed  by  the  treacherous  friendship 
of  Herbert,  count  of  Vermandois,  into  the  fortrcli 
of  Chatteau-Thicrri,  and  there  detained  prifoner.  A.  1X914. 
The  unfortunate  monarch  now  became  the  fport  of 
the  ambition  of  his  own  rebellious  fubjeAs.  The 
count  releafed  him,  and  paid  homage  to  him  as  his 
fevereign,  when  he  wanted  to  gain  his  ends  with  Ro- 
dolph^  and  (hut  him  up  when  they  were  accompliflied* 
The  county  of  Laon  was  the  price  of  Charles's  con-  j^.  d,  j,^. 
fiaement.     He  died  in  prifon  '• 

After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Simple,  Rodolph 
iSttd  with  much  fpirit  and  refolution.  He  repelled 
the  incurfions  of  fome  new  tribes  of  Normans,  re- 
ftrained  the  licentiournefs  of  the  nobles,  and  rcftorcd 
both  tranquillity  and  vigour  to  the  kingdom.  But  as 
this  prince  died  without  iflue,  France  was  again  in-  A.  D.  93^. 
volvcd  in  troubles,  and  a  kind  of  interregnum  enfucd. 
At  length  Hugh  the  Great,  ftill  difdaining  the  title  of 
king,  or  afraid  to  ufurp  it,  recalled  Cfiarles's  fon 
Lewis,  furnamed  the  Stranger,  from  England;  whi- 
ther he  had  been  carried  by  his  mother  Egina,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  grand-daughter  of  the 
great  Alfred*.  She  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of 
her  brother  Athelftan. 


i  1.  Monach.  3.  Clab.  Niji.  fui  Trr/. 

i  4  f  l-rdoard  Cltrofi. 
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I^ART  T.  Lewis  was  only  in  his  fcvcntccnth  year  when  he 
A.D^o}«/  ^^  fccallcd,  and  in  a  great  meafure  unacqaaintel 
with  the  affairs  of  France ;  yet  he  conduced  himfelf 
with  a  fpirit  becoming  his  rank,  though  not  withonC. 
ibme  degree  of  that  imprudence  natural  to  his  age*' 
He  attempted  to  refcuc  himfelf  from  Ihe  tyranny  of 
duke  Hugh,  who  had  been  appointed  his  tutor,  and 
allowed  him  little  more  than  the  name  of  king.  But^ 
after  a  variety  of  ftruggles,  he  was  obliged  to  make^ 
peace  with  his  vaflal,  and  confirm  to  him  the  county. 
of  Laon  %  to  which  almoft  the  whole  royal  domaia 
was  reduced, 

A.D.954.       Lewis  the  Stranger  died  in  954,  and  left  a  fhadow, 
of  royalty  to  his  fon  Lothario  ;  or  rather  Hugh  the 
Great  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  the  title  of  king, 
that  he  himfelf  might  enjoy  th^power*.     This  am- . 
bitious  nobleman,  no  Icfs  formidable  than  the  ancient 
mayors,  died  in  955.     He  was  fucceeded  in  confe« 

4, p.  955*    <iucnce  and  abilities  by  his  fon  Hugh  Capet,  whom  we 
Ihall  foon  fee  on  the  throne  of  France. 

Lothario  wanted  neither  courage  nor  ambition. 
He  attempted  to  recover  Lorrain,  which  had  been  for 
fome  time  in  the  poflfeffion  of  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
snany.  But  Otho  IL  by  an  artful  ftroke  of  policy, 
difconcerted  his  meafures,  and  ruined  his  reputation. 
He  ceded  the  difputed  territory  to  the  king's  brother 
Charles,  on  condition  that  he  fliould  hold  it  as  a  iief 
of  the  empire  ^.  Lothario,  incenfed  at  this  donation, 
by  which  his  brother  was  benefited  at  the  expence  of 
his  charader,  his  intereft,  and  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  aifembled  a  powerful  army,   and   marched 

5.  Aimon.  lib.  v.  6.  Fiodoard.  Cirtm. 

7.  Aimon.  lib.  x- 
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fndclenljr  to  Aiz-U-Chapelle,  where  he  fomrifed  the 

enperor^  and  put  htm  to  flight.     He  himfelf  was 

rtoqoiflied,  ia  his  turn,  aad  again  viAorious  '•    But, 

ifter  ally  he  was  obliged  to  refiga  Lorraio,  which  was 

^Tided  between  his  brother  Charles  and  the  emperor  A.D.  9S0. 

Olbo. 

LoTHAKio  died  in  986,  and  was  quietly  fuccceded 
lij  his  fon  Lewis  V.  who  governed  under  the  direc- 
doo  of  Hugh  Capet,  during  a  fhort  reign  of  one  year 
tad  two  months,  which  was  one  continued  fcene  of 
troubles.  In  him  ended  the  Carlovingians,  or  the  a,  0.917. 
Jdixndaots  of  Charlemagne,  thcfecond  race  of  French 
Ungs.-^The  affairs  of  tlie  eippirp  pow  claim  your  at- 
tention^ 


LETTER      XVl, 

Jhi  GE&MAif  Empire  an4  its  Dependencies, 
Rome  and  the  Italian  States,  under  Otho 
thi  Gr£AT|  and  bis  SucceJJors  of  the  Houfe  ^/Saxony. 


LETTER 
XVI. 

A.  D.^36. 


OTHO  L  the  njoft  powerful  emperor  fince  Charle- 
magne,  and  who  had  the  honour  of  reuniting  *^*xvi 
taly  to  the  imperial  dominions,  was  eledted  at  Aix- 
i-Chapplle  in  936,  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  the 
lict  there  affcmbled,  according  to  the  promifc  made 
.0  his  father,  Henry  the  Fowlpr  \     He  began  his 

reign 

%.  Id.  ibid. 

I.  The  diets  of  the  German  empire  were  originally  the  fame  with 
;he  natiuiial  alTeinbliet  held  by  the  kings  of  Fmncc.  They  met  at 
Inflor.we  a  year,  and  every  freeman  had  a  right  to  he  prcfci.t.  They 
Wffc  great  cnuncUt,  in  which  the  fovercign  deliberated  with  hi^  iub- 
;'<is  concerning  their  common  inrcrcils.  But  when  the  r.nbles  and 
•^■^^lific^i  clcr^  :'<iuircd,  with  the  rank  of  princes,  icrritorinl  aiKi  in- 
dependent 
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PART  T.     riMgn  with  the  moft  upright  adminiftratlon,  and  fccm 

A.  D.  91&.    ^^  dcfiroirt  to  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity.     But  hi 

quiet  was  foon  interrupted  by  wari  both  foreign  an 

domeftic,  which  he  had  fuf&cient  abilities  to  manage 

and  which  terminated  in  his  aggrandizement. 

The  Hungarians,  according  to  cuftom,  invaded  tl 
empire,  committing  every  fptcies  of  barbarity.  Oth< 
however,  foon  put  a  (lop  to  their  ravages.  He  can 
up  with  them  on  the  plain  of  Dortmund,  in  Weil 
phalia,  and  defeated  them  with  great  flaughter.  Bi 
the  Hungarians  were  not  the*  only  enemy  that  Oth 
had  to  encounter.  Immediately  after  his  return  froi 
A.  D.937,  this  viftory,  he  was  informed  that  tiie  Bohemiai 
bad  revolted.  Bohemia  was  then  entirely  barbarooi 
and  moftly  Pagan.  Otho,  after  a  variety  of  ftru| 
glcs,  rendered  it  tributary  to  Germany,  and  ab 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  embrace  Chriftianity  '• 

Ik  the  mean  time  the  emperor  was  engaged  in  man 
difputes  with  his  own  rebellious  fubjcfts.  Arnold 
duke  of  Bavaria,  being  dead,  his  fon  Everhard  rcful 
cd  to  do  homage  to  Otho,  on  pretence  that  he  wa 
not  his  vaiTal,  but  his  ally.  This  Ilruggle  betwce 
the  crown  and  the  great  fiefs,  between  power  whic 
always  fecks  increafc,  and  liberty  which  afpires  at  in 

dependent  jnrlfdi^ion,  the  diet  became  an  ;.iTcnnbl7  of  the  fcpin 
ftates  that  formed  the  confederacy  of  which  the  emperor  was  the  he* 
and  in  which,  if  any  member  pc»(rc{rt.d  more  th^n  one  of  thofe  (Ut< 
he  was  allowed  a  proportional  number  of  fuffrages.  On  the  fai 
principle  the  imperial  cities,  as  foon  as  they  became  free,  and  acquir 
iviprcme  and  independent  UrifdiAion  within  their  own  tcrritori 
wcrt  received  as  members  o"t  the  diet.  Alrumxus  de  C»mHiis  Rt 
Vernan.  Imperii.)  The  powers  of  the  diet  extend  to  every  thing  rel 
tivc  to  the  common  intercfts  of  the  Ge» manic  body,  as  a  contedcnu 
but  not  to  the  interior  government  of  the  different  dates,  unlcl's  wh' 
domcilic  difurdcrs  difturb  oi*  tjircatcn  the  peace  of  the  empire.  Pji^ 
Alrege, 

2.  Dubrav.  Hijh  B^^Km, 

dcpendenc 
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dency,  for  a  long  time  agitated  Europe.     It    LETTER 
:c?d  in  Spain,  whilft  the  Chriftians  had  to  con-   ^_   ^-    . 
with  the  di(ciples  of  Mahomet ;  but  after  the  A.  IX  937* 
Gon  of  the  Moors,  the  fovereign  authority  got 
(cendant.     It  was  this  competition  that  involr- 
ance  in  troubles  till  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
i  XL  when  the  feudal  lordihips  were  gradually 
of  their  power,  and  the  nobles  reduced  to  a  de- 
uce on  the  prince;  that  eftabliftied  in  England 
ixed  government,  to  which  we  owe  our  prefent 
lefs,  and  cemented  in  Poland  the  liberty  of  the 
g  with  the  flavery  of  the  people.    The  fame  fpi- 
ith,  at  different  times,   troubled   Sweden   and  , 

lark,  and  founded  the  republics  of  Holland  and 
:rland :  tlie  fame,  caufe  hath  almoft  every  where 
ced  different  effects  ! — The  prerogatives  of  the 
5  have,  in  fome  inftances,  as  in  that  of  the  Ger- 
rmpire,  been  reduced  to  a  mere  title,  and  the 
lal  union  itfelf  prefer vcd  only  in  the  obfervancc 
cw  infigniticant  formalities.  The  duke  of  Ba- 
was  not  willing  to  obfcrve  even  thefe  formalities: 
therefore  entered  that  country  with  an  army, 
led  Everhard,  and  beftoweJ  the  duchy  upon 
iclc  Bartolf,  who  willingly  did  homage  for  fuch 
fcnl'.  The  emperor  at  the  fame  time  created  ^p  ^ 
f  Everhard's  brothers  count  palatine  of  Bavaria, 
he  other  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 

IIS  dignity  of  Count  Palatine  was  revived  from, 
ounts  of  the  palace  of  the  Roman  and  French 
rors.  Thefe  Palatines  were  at  firft  fupremc 
?s,  and  gave  judgment  in  the  lad  appeal,  in  the 
I  of  the  emperor.  They  were  alfo  entrufted  with 
overnment  of  the  imperial  domains. 

'j.  Barrc,  Hiji.  d' AlUma^tte^  torn.  Hi, 

Otho 
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Otho  having  thus  fettled  the  internal  tranqr 
iLlXQAo^   ^^  ^^  empire,  (which,  however,  was  foon  difti 
by  the  rebellion  of  his  brother)  aifembled  a  di 
Arenlberg,  where  among  other  things  it' was  del; 
whether  inheritance  fhould  defcend  in  a  dirtSt 
whether,  for  example,,  a  grandfon,  heir  to  an 
fon,  fhould  fucceed,  on  the  death  of  his  grand-fa 
in  preference  to  his  uncles.    The  diet  not  being 
to  come  to  any  determination  on  this  point,  th 
fo  clear  according  to  our  prefent  ideas  of  inherit: 
it  was  agreed  that  the  caufe,  which  had  fuggefte* 
doubt,  fhould  be  decided  by  duel.     An  equal  r 
ber  of  combatants  were  accordingly  chofen  on 
fides;  and  the  fuit  was  determined  in  favour  oi 
grandfon,  his  champions  being  victorious  ^. 
decifion  by  arms  was,  for  onccconfiflent  with  eqi 
the  law  is  no^  univerfal.     This  mode  of  trial 
became  general  over  Europe;  and  under  the  follow 
reign  a  diet  ordained,  that  doubtful  cafes  fhouh 
longer  be  decided  upon  oath,  but  by  the  fword  >'. 
bafc  at  Icaft  were,  by  that  ordinance,  deprived  o 
advantages  which  they  might  have  reaped  from 
jury,  whatever  other  inconvcniencies  might  attend 
And  the  regulation  itfclf  proves  the  bafencfs  as 
as  the  ignorance  of  the  age. 

ii.D.943.  In  order  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  n< 
lity,  Otho  augmented  the  privileges  of  the  Gen 
clergy.  He  conferred  on  them  duchies  and  count 
with  all  the  rights  of  other  princes  and  nobles  ;  s 
like  Charlemagne,  the  founder  of  that  empire,  wl 
luftre   he   reflored,    hJ   propagated   Chriftianity 

A.  D.  94S.    force  of  arms.     He  obliged  the  Danes  to  pay  1 

4.  Id.  ibid.  5.  L^»  Langob,  lib.  ii. 

6.  This  rcofon  is  actually  affigned,  in  a  Barbarian  Code,  in  fa 
of  the  judicial  comHati  in  caies  where  au  oath  might  (cttle  the  dif] 
X/^.  Murgund.    tit.  xlv. 

tribi 
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te,  asd  icodvc  bapnfoi,  as  in  eimeft  of  dieir    LETTSit 
bdnTiov  *.    Tkc  Bobcaiius,  as  1  hrrt  alrauif       ^^  ^ 


rcdg  wtTC  alio  ibHcfied  to  tbe  fame  comfitioos. 


I  fbooer  did  Odio  fiod  himielf  10  quiet  poiTcffiDa 
;  North,  tha«  tibc  South  attraAcd  his  cje :  and  a 
rable  opportunitj  now  oficrtd  of  gratifTix^  his 
ion  widiont  injnrr  to  his  humanity.  Italy  was 
>y  fafticns,  and  ruled  by  tyrants.  Rodolph  IL 
of  the  two  BaTgunc!ies,  had  dethroned  Beren- 
Sy  and  being  himfclt  dethroned  by  Hugh,  inar- 
of  Provence,  whole  (on  Lothario  was  ahb  de- 
ed by  Bercngari-cs  II.  This  B^rcngarius  kept 
lida,  the  widow  ot  Lothario,  in  confinement, 
ivited  Otho  to  her  relief.  He  entered  Italy  at 
eaJ  of  a  powerful  array:  <?CiivcrcJ  AJclaida^ 
cd  her,  and  obliged  Bcreogarius  to  lake  an  oath  A.  D.  955. 
Ity,  gcaeroully  leaving  iuui  ia  polFcffioa  of  the 
om*. 

E  pleafure  which  0:ho  mufthavc  received  from 

nqucil  of  Italy,  was  allayed  by  the  revolt  of  his 

.udolphus;  who,  though  already  declared  fuc- 

to  the  empire,  was  To  much  chagrined  at  his  fa« 

fecond  marriage,  tliat  he  engaged  in  a  rebellion 

\   him  with  the  duke  of  Franconia,  and  other 

an  noblemen.     Purfued  by  the  vigilance  of  the 

or,  Ludoiphus  took  refvigc  in  Ratifbon,  where 

s  foon  reduced  to  extremity.      At  the  intcrccf- 

f  his  friends,  however,  he  was  permitted  to  re- 

ith  his  followers.     He  again  rebelled;  but  re-   AD.  95;. 

ig  foon  after  to  a  fenfe  of  his  duty,    he  toc^k 

portunity,    when  Otho  was  hunting,   to  throw 

If  at  his  feet,  and  implored  forgivencfs   in  the 

bumiliating  language.     "  Have  pity,"  faid  he, 

7.  Jm.  Sax.  S.  FludoarJ.  Ub.  iv. 

(after 

a 
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(after  a  pathetic  paufe)  <^  on  your  child,  who  re- 
*^  turns,  like  the  prodigal  fdn,  to  his  father.  If  yon 
**  permit  him  to  live,  who  has  fo  often  deferved  to 
**  die,  he  will  be  faithful  and  obedient  for  the  future, 
<<  and  have  time  to  repent  of  his  folly  and  ingrati. 
*<  tude.''  The  emperor,  equally  furprifcd  and  af> 
fefied  at  this  moving  fpedacle,  raifed  his  fon  from 
the  ground,  while  the  tears  trickled  from  his  e^es, 
received  him  into  favour^  and  forgave  all  his  fol- 
lowers 9. 

A.  D'959«  This  young  prince  afterwards  died  in  Italy,  whi- 
ther he  had  been  fent  by  his  father,  to  humble  th( 
ungrateful  Bercngarius,  who  had  broke  his  faith  witt 
the  emperor,  and  tyrannized  over  his  countrymen 
The  untimely  death  of  Ludolphus,  which  greatly  af 
feftcd  Otho,  gave  Bcrengarius  time  to  breathe.  H 
was  foon  abfolute  mailer  of  the  ancient  kingdom  o! 
Lombardy,  but  not  of  Rome,  which  was  then  go- 
verned by  Oftavianus  Sporco,  grandfon  of  the  cele* 
brated  Marozia,  concubine  of  Scrgius  III.  By  tb 
great  intcrcft  of  his  family,  he  had  been  elcAed  pop 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  was  not  even  in  or 
ders.  He  took  the  name  of  John  XII.  out  of  refprf 
to  the  memory  of  his  uncle,  John  XI.  and  was  th 
firft  pope  who  changed  his  name  on  his  acceflion  t 
the  pontificate  '^ 

This  John  XII.  was  a  patrician,  or  nobleman  ( 
Rome,  and  ccnrcqucntly  united  in  the  papal  chair  th 
privilges  of  both  temporal  and  fpiritual  authority,  b 
a  right  v  hc*c  legality  could  not  be  difputed.  But  l 
was  your.g,  funk  in  debauchery,  and  unable  to  oppo 
the  tyranny  of  Bcrengarius  and  his  fon  Adelbert;  I 
A  D.  o3o.    therefore  conjured  Otho  "  by  the  love  of  God,  ai) 

5.  -.'•.•:  •..  G\  '■:.  '  \  Mcib.  10.  Sigon.  Reg  Ital,  lib.  vi. 
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'  of  the  holj  tpoftlcs,  to  come  and  deliver  the  Ro-  LHTTER 
'  man  church  from  the  fangs  of  two  monfters.**    ^     *  ^ 
liit  flattering  inTitation  was  accompanied  with  an 
flfer  of  the  papal  fan£lion  to  the  imperial  crown, 
ad  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  from  the  Italian 
ates  ". 

Ih  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  the  pope,  or  ra- 
ber  with  the  occafion  it  afforded  of  gratifying  hit 
iwn  ambition,  the  emperor  alTembled  a  powerful  ar- 
By,  and  marched  into  Italy,  after  having  convoked  A,  D.  961. 

diet  at  Worms,  where  his  fon  Otho,  by  Adclaida, 
m  elcAed  his  fuccelTor  ;  a  neceifary  precaution,  in 
ioCc  troublefome  times,  for  fecuring  the  crown  in  a 
imily.  Berengarius  fled  before  him  :  he  entered 
avia  without  oppofition,  and  was  crowned  king  of 
ambardy  at  Milan,  by  the  archbifhop  of  that  city, 

prefence  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who  had  for- 
ally  depofed  Berengarius.  Rome  alfo  opened  its  A.D.  962. 
tes  to  Otho  :  and  the  pope  crowned  him  emperor  of 
e  Romans,  dignified  him  with  the  title  of  Auguftus, 
d  fwore  allegiance  to  him  on  the  tomb  where  the 
dy  of  St.  Peter  is  faid  to  be  dcpofited  «».  The 
)peror  at  the  fame  time  confirmed  to  the  Apoftolic 
e  the  donations  made  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne, 

Saving  in  a!l  things,"  fays  he,   "  our  authority, 

and  that  of  our  fon  and  defcendants  ') ;"  cxpreiTions 
r  which  it  appears  that,  in  this  grant,  Otho  rcfcrv- 
I  to  the  empire  the  fupreme  jurifdidioo  over  the 
ipal  territories. 

Tnf  emperor  next  marched  in  purfuit  of  Berenga- 
us,  whom  he  feized,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
nprifooincnt.  Meanwhile  the  pope,  finding  that  he 
tad  given  himfelf  a  mailer  in  a  protestor,  repented  of 

li.  Didmtt.  lik  ii.  12.  Fr.  Hen.  Bod.  SjDt.  ex  Mcib. 

^y  IxmpUr,  Diplwm,  Oii§M.  ap.  Baron. 

Voi,.  I.  L  tvhat 
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PART  I.  what  he  had  done ;  broke  his  oath  to  the  emperor,  a 
^  '~^*-^  entered  into  a  league  with  Adelbert,  the  fon  of  Ber< 
garins,  though  formerly  hit  moft  implacable  enen 
Otho  fuddenly  returned  to  Rome  ;  Adelbert  fled  ;  a 
a  council  depofed  John  XIL  for  his  debaucheries, 
was  pretended,  but  in  reality  for  revolting  againft  i 
emperor,  though  his  licentioufnefs  was  fufficien 
^normpus  to  render  him  unworthy  of  any  civil  or  < 
flefiaftical  dignity.  Leo  VIII.  a  layman,  but  a  a 
of  virtue,  wasele£led  hisfucccfibr;  and  the  clei 
and  citizens  of  Rome  took  anew  the  oath  of  allegiai 
X.D.  963.  to  Otho,  and  bound  themfelves  neither  to  cled  i 
cionfecrate  a  pope  without  the  confcnt  of  the  e 
peror  «^ 

But  Otho  having  occafion  to  quell  fom;  dift 
A.  D.  964.  bances  in  Spoleto,  a  faftion  reinftated  John  XU 
new  council  depofed  Leo,  and  a  canon  was  enad 
declaring,'  •*  that  no  inferior  can  degrade  a  fuj 
rior  "  ;•■  by  which  was  meant  to  be  intimated,  1 
only  that  the  bifhops  and  cardinals  had  no  power 
depofe  a  pope,  but  that  the  emperor,  as  a  laym 
owed  to  the  church  that  very  allegiance  which  he  < 
aftcd  from  her. 

Soon  after  this  revolution,  pope  John  was  affa 
natcd  in  the  arms  of  one  of  his  miftrcffes.  His  pa: 
howcter  ftill  refufcd  to  acknowledge  Leo,  and  pi 
cccded  to  the  elcftion  of  Benedift  V.  who  was ; 
cordingly  promoted  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  ] 
formed  of  thefe  audacious  and  faithlefs  proceedin 
Otho  marched  back  to  Rome,  which  he  reduced,  s 
fcftored  Leo  VIII.  to  his  dignity.  Benedict  appea 
before  a  council;  owned  himfelf  guilty  of  ufur 
tion  ;  ftript  himfelf  of  the  pontifical  robes  ;  implo 
conipaflion,  and  was  banifhed  to  Hamburgh.     I 

14*  Sigon.  Ub.  vii.  15.  Luitpnmd.  lib.  vL 

a  V] 
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VIIL  wiA  an  tbe  cir'TT  £nc  Romsn  People,  irzic  it    X-^ttkr 
diefaaie  time  a  ccitSrtrsd  cccrtr^  which  wai  lorg    ,__  _'  m 
coafidcrcd  as  a  fnndanier.tal  law  of  the  empire ;  **  Tr.ai   a.  i^.  9:^. 
"Oiho,  and  hii  foccttTors  in  tbc  kintrdoni  of  Italy, 
**  flioald  aliraTs  have  the  poirtr  of  chut:r  j  i  ruccci- 
■*  for,  of  oam'mg  tbt  p:*pr,  and  of  dvin^  isvciliture 
^«to  bilbopft  •  ." 

The  affairs  of  Italy  being  th'js  Tcttlei,  Oibo  rc^ 
tnrncd  to  Gcim?ny  ;  where  be  was  scarce  arrived, 
when  the  Italians  nr^ain  rerohed,  and  expelled  John  A.D.  965- 
XIII.  who  had  been  eleAed  in  prefcnce  of  the  ixnpe* 
rial  commiffioners,  after  the  death  of  Leo  VIII.  tn- 
raged  at  fo  many  inftances  of  f»ertidy,  Otho  once  mere 
entered  Italy,  and  marched  to  Rome,  which  he  treat* 
cd  vith  a  fevcrity  fomewhat  bordering  on  revenge, 
but  jaftly  merited.  He  banifhed  the  coni'uls,  hanged 
the  tribunes,  and  canfcd  the  prefect  of  Rome,  who 
aimed  at  the  charafier  of  a  feconJ  Bnitns,  tobe  whipt 
'  aakcd  through  the  ftreets  on  an  afs  '7.  Thefe  ancient  A.  D-  9C6. 
dignities  fubfifted  only  in  name,  and  the  people  were 
deftituie  of  every  virtue.  They  had  repeatedly  brokca 
their  faith  to  the  prince,  whole  prote£l ion  they  hnd 
craved,  and  to  whom  they  had  fworn  allegiance  ;  an 
attempt  therefore  to  rcftore  the  republic,  which  had 
atone  time  been  confidercd  as  the  height  of  patrioi- 
ifm,  was  now  dcfervedly  punifhed  as  a  feditious  re- 
volt—though a  perfon  of  no  Icfs  eminence  than  Vol- 
taire feems  to  confider  both  in  the  fame  light. 

After  re-cftablifhing  the  pope,  and  regulating 
the  police  of  Rome,  Otho  retired  to  Capua,  where 
he  received  ambafladort  from  Niccphorus,  the  Circck  A,  D.  9^>7- 
emperor,  who  wanted  to  renew  the  old  alliance  be- 
tween the  Eaftern  andWeftern  Empirrs,  and  alio  pm- 
pofed  a  marriage  between  his  daoghtci  Thcopliania 

16.  Z;(//jJ7,  in  Gntiana.  i;    Sij^m-lib.  vii. 

X.  2  and 
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PART  I.  tnd  Otho%  fooy  lately  aflbciated  with  his  father  in  the 
a7d!^967.  Supreme  power.  In  the  courfe  of  this  negociation, 
however,  the  Greek  grew  jealous  of  the  Germany  and 
ordered  the  nobles  to  be  aflai&nated  who  came  to 
receive  the  princefs.  Incenfed  at  fo  enormonsa  per^ 
fidy,  Otho  direfied  his  generals  to.  enter  Calabria^ 
A.  D.  968.  where  they  defeated  the  Greek  army,  cutoff  the  nofet 
of  their  prifoners,  and  fent  them  in  that  condition  to 
Conftantinople  ". 

But  peace  was  foon  after  eftabliffied  between  the 
two  empires,  Nicephorus  being  put  to  death  by  his 
fubjeAsy  John  Zimifces,  his  fuccelTor,  fent  the  prio- 
cefs  Theopbania  into  Italy,  where  her  marriage  with 
young  Otho  was  confnmmated  '%  and  all  differences 
A.  D.  970.  happily  accommodated.  The  emperor  returned  to 
Germany,  covered  with  glory  and  fuccefs,  and  lived 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  vidories  two  years  in  bis 
native  Saxony.  He  died  in  973,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-fix  years ;  during  which,  by  his  gencrofity  and 
courage,  he  had  juftly  acquired  the  appellation  of 
Otho  the  Great,  the  Conqueror  of  Italy,  and  the 
Keflorer  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne* 

A.  D.974.  Otho  II.  furnaroed  the  Sanguinary,  on  accouiH 
of  the  blood  fpilt  under  his  reign,  fucceeded  his  father 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His  youth  occafioned  troubles, 
which  his  valour  enabled  him  to  difHpate.  Henry, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  feveral  other  noblemen  rebel- 
led, but  were  all  reduced  in  a  fhort  time.  Denmark 
and  Bohemia  felt  his  power,  and  Rome,  by  new 
crimes,  offered  a  theatre  for  his  jufticc.  The  conful 
Crefccntius,  fon  of  the  abandoned  Theodora,  who 
had  been  concubine  to  pope  John  X.  revived  the  pro- 
jeft  of  reftoring  the  republic,  and  caufcd  Benedid 
VI.  who  adhered  to  the  emperor,  to  be  murdered  in 
prilbn.    His  faflion  elcfted  Boniface  VII.  another 

iS.  Id.  ibid.  X9.  AnntdJeVEmp.  torn.  i. 

,     faakn 
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ickacdBeoediayn.  udftthifdJohoXrV*.    irrTFn 
who  W2S  pQS  to  dcadi  b j  Bonificc  **•  ^^''* 


Tbisk  borron  fucceeded  one  another  fo  npidljf 
due  dirooologen  have  not  been  able  to  atcertain  the 
dates,  DOT  hiftorians  accoratcly  to  fettle  the  names  of 
die  pootiHu  The  pope  of  one  party  was  the  ami* 
pope  of  another.  But  Benedifi  VII.  and  the  imperial 
partj  at  laft  prevailing,  Boniface  went  in  peHbn  to 
Conftandnople,  and  implored  the  Greek  emperors^ 
Bafil  and  Conftantine,  to  come  and  reftore  the  throne 
of  the  Csfars  in  Italy,  and  deliver  the  Romans  from 
the  German  yoke  ". 

This  circumftance,  my  dear  Philip,  merits  your 
attention.  The  popes,  in  order  to  increafe  their 
power,  had  formerly  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
Greeks,  and  called  in  the  Franks.  They  afterwards 
had  recourfe  to  the  Germans,  who  confirmed  the  pri- 
vileges granted  them  by  the  French ;  and  now  they 
feemed  ready  to  receive  their  ancient  mafters,  or  ra- 
ther to  acknowledge  no  mafter  at  all  :  and  hence  thry 
have  been  accufed  of  boundlefs  ambition.  Bvit  in 
thefe  proceedings  I  can  fee  no  foundation  for  fuch  a 
charge.  It  is  natural  for  man  to  defire  fway  ;  and, 
when  obtained,  to  feck  to  increafe  it.  When  the 
popes  were  become  temporal  princes,  they  would  coa- 
ieqnently  feek  to  fecure  and  extend  their  dominion. 
If  they  had  a£ted  otherwife,  they  would  not  have  been 
men.  I  am  much  more  offended  at  that  dominion  of 
blind  belief,  which  they  endeavoured  to  extend  over 
the  human  mind.  The  one  was  a  generoui,  the  other 
an  ignoble  ambition  ;  the  firft  made  only  a  lew  men 
change  their  fovcrcign,  the  latter  fubje£tcd  millions 

90.  Sigon.  lib.  Y;i.  SI*  'il-  ibid. 
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I^ART  I.     to  a  dcbafing  fupcrflitioo^  and  was  oeceflarity  tccOill^ 

^"^  ■      panied  with  hypocrify  and  fraud. 

r  HAVE  already  mentioned,  in  tbe  hiftory  of 
France,  the  difpute  about  Lorrain,  which  Otho  H; 
politically  divided  with  Lothario's  brother  Charles^ 
on  condition  that  the  French  prince  Ihould  do  homagt 
for  it  after  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  with  bended 
knee,  and  clofed  hands.  That  war  being  fiaifbed^ 
A.D.981*  and  the  affairs  of  Germany  fettled,  Otho  inarched 
into  Italy,  entered  Rome  without  oppolitioo^  ud 
fcverely  chaftiled  this  rebels;  but  attempting  to  wreft 
Calabria  from  the  Greeks,  his  army  was  cut  in  pieces 
by  the  Saracens,  whom  the  Greeks  had  called  to  their 
affiftance  **.  He  died  foon  after  at  Rome^  while 
preparing  to  take  revenge  on  the  enemy. 

iUD.  983.  Otho  III.  already  eleded  emperor,  fucceeded  hit 
father  at  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and  his  uncle  and  hit 
mother  difputing  the  adminiftration,  Germany  was 
difquieted  by  a  turbulent  regency,  while  Rome  be* 
came  a  prey  to  new  factions,  and  the  fcene  of  new 
crimes.  Crefcentius  blew  again  the  trumpet  of  li* 
berty,  and  perfuaded  the  Romans  they  were  ftill 
free,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  enflave 
them. 

But  when  the  emperor,  who  proved  a  brave  and 
enterpriiing  prince,  came  of  age,  all  things  were  (boa 
A.D.989.  reduced  into  order.  He  defeated  the  Danes,  who  had 
invaded  the  empire,  and  entered  into  a  friendly  alii* 
ance  with  Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  aod  Nor* 
way,  on  condition  that  German  miffionariea  fhooM  be 
allowed  to  preach  the  gofpel  in  bis  dominions  " ;  a 

ta.  Lw  OHicDfis,  lib.  ii.  ^y  JmiuI,  dt  VSm^,  tom.  u 
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great  conceffion  ia  thofe  times,  and  highly  ixiortifr-     lH77*rR 
log  to  the  worihippcrs  of  Odin.  ^    ^_'_f> 

Thk  affairs  of  the  North   being   fettled,    Otho 
marched  into  Ita!T  at  the  interceflion  of  John  XV.  a.  D.996. 
who  was  perfecuted  by  Crefcentius.     Alarmed  at  the 
aame  of  Otho,  which  had  fo  often  prored  fatal  to 
their  confederates,  the  rebels  returned  to  their  duty, 
and  Crefcentius  was  pardoned.     But  fcarce  had  the 
emperor  left  Rome,  when  that  licentious  fpirit  again 
revolted  ;  expelled  Gregory  V.  the  fucceiTor  of  John 
XV*  and  derated  to  the  papal  chair  a  creature  of  his 
ovn,  under  the  name  of  John  XVI.    Enraged  at  this 
frelh  infult,  Otho  returned  with  a  powerful  army  to 
Rome,  which  he  took  by  afTauIt ;  ordered  Crefcentius  A.  D.  99!. 
to  be  beheaded,  and  the  antipope  to  be  thrown  from 
the  top  of  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  after  his  eyes  had      « 
been  put  out,  and  his  nofe  cut  ofF^. 

Having  thus  punilhcd  the  rebels,  rcftorcd  Grego- 
ry, and  received  anew  the  allegiance  of  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  Otho  returned  to  Germany  ;  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Poland,  which  he  creftcd  into  a  kingdom  a.d.  xvoo. 
at  the  folicitation  of  the  duke  Bolcllaus,  who  did  him 
homage,  and  agreed  to  hold  his  dominions  as  a  ficf  of 
the  coipire  *^. 

But  the  Saracens  about  this  time  making  an  irrup- 
tion into  the  Campania  of  Rome,  the  emperor  was 
again  obliged  to  march  into  Italy.  He  expelled  the 
ravagers,  and  repaired  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops  to  a.d.ioou 
Rome,  where  his  life  was  endangered  by  a  confpiracy  ; 
and,  while  he  .was  affembling  forces  to  punifh  the  re- 
bels, he  is  faid  to  have  been  poifoncd  by  a  pair  of 

^4.  Id.  ibid.  Hcift,   Hijf.  (ft  V  Emp,  torn.  i.  45.  Baron. 
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PART  I.    gloves  fcDt  him  by  the  widow  of  Crefcentiai,  wlioa 
^^''         he  had  debauched  under  a  promife  of  marriage  **. 

iLD.xoo2.  The  empire  fuftained  a  great  lofi  in  the  death  of 
this  prince,  who  was  equally  brave,  refolute,  and 
jufl;  and  by  a  glorious  reign  of  eighteen  yeart^ 
changed  the  furname  of  Infant,  which  had  been  gi* 
Ten  him  at  his  acceiBon,  into  that  of  the  Wonder  of 

,  the  World. 

As  Otho  III.  died  without  children,  a  number  of 
competitors  darted  up  for  the  empire,  three  of  whom 
were  fuppofed  alike  qualified  to  wear  the  imperial 
crown ;  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria,  Herman  duke  of 
Suabia,  and  Ekkard  marquis  of  Saxony.  But  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  being  grandfon  to  OthoIL  by  the  fe* 
male  line,  was  eleded  in  confcqueiice  of  his  fuperior 
power,  and  confirmed  and  confecrated  under  the  name 
of  Henry  II. 

The  new  emperor  had  no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs 
of  Germany,  and  difconcerted  an  aflbciation  formed 
againft  him  by  the  king  of  Poland,  than  he  found  it 
neceifary  to  march  into  Italy,  where  Ardouin,  mar«* 
quis  of  Ivrea,  had  aflTumed  the  fovereignty.  Ardouin 
retired  at  the  approach  of  Henry,  who  was  crowned 
AD.  1005*  king  of  Lombardy  at  Pavia,  by  the  archbiffiop  of 
Milan ;  but  the  marquis  having  fome  partisans  in  that 
city,  they  inflamed  the  populace  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  emperor  was  in  danger  of  being  facrificed  to 
their  fury.  The  tumult  was  at  laft  quelled  by  the 
imperial  troops.  Thofe  within  the  cit^  defended  the 
palace,  while  detachments  from  the  camp  fcaled  the 
walls,  and  committed  terrible  flaughter  in  the  ftreets, 
till  Henry  ordered  them  to  deiift,  and  retired  to  tlie 

£6.  Hifi  de  rJSglifi  par  Rened. 
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fortrefiofSt.  Peter.    Thither  the  principal  citiakni    ^^^ 
repaired  10  1  bodjr ;  implored  the  emperor's  clemency;    ^  ,  ,-„^ 
protefted  their  loyalty,  and  laid  the  blame  of  the  fe-  A.P.  ioo|. 
dition  on  the  partizans  of  Ardouin,  who  had  pradifed 
OQ  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar.    Henry  generoufly 
admitted  their  apology :  "  Mercy,"  faid  he,  "  is  my 
"faTomrite  virtue;  and  I  would  much  rather  find 
^  your  obedience  the  refult  of  afFefiion  than  the  con* 
«fequenceoffcar*^" 

Thk  troables  of  Germany  obliged  the  emperor  to 
kave  Italy  without  viiiting  Rome.  But  thcfe  being 
ifielled,  and  the  king  of  Poland,  who  had  revolted, 
itdoced  to  obedience,  Henry  afterwards  returned  to 
Italy,  with  his  wifeCunegunda»  and  was  crowned  in  St.  A.I>.  1014. 
Fecer's  by  Benedift  VIII.  Heat  the  fame  time  de- 
feated Ardouiir,  who  had  re-aiTumed  the  royal  au- 
thority in  bis  abfence,  and  quieted  the  difordcrs  of 
Lombardy. 

I  Cloyed  with  fuccefs,  fick  of  human  greatnefs  or 
cfthe  toils  of  empire,  and  charmed  with  the  tranquil. 
fity  of  a  monadic  life,  Henry  had  for  fome  time  ex- 
preflcd  a  defire  of  retiring  from  the  world,  and  flow 
aftually  took  the  religious  habit.  But  the  abbot  of 
St*  Vail,  when  he  received  the  emperor  as  a  brother, 
wifely  impofed  the  following  command  on  him. 
•*  Monks  owe  obedience  to» their  fuperior,*'  faid  he: 
*'  I  order  you  to  continue  at  the  helm  of  govern* 
mcnt*».'' 

Ik  confequence  of  this  injunction,  Henry  confent- 
ed  to  wear  the  crown,  and  increafed  in  profperity  to 
the  hour  of  his  death.     Yet  he  feems  to  have  been  a  A.D,ios4 
prince  of  a  weak  mind ;  for,  befides.his  monadic  whim, 

y.  Hea£t,  lib.ii»  B^rrC|  torn,  iii,  tS.  AnnaJ.  de  VEmp»  torn.  i. 
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tAKT  I.  ]t  apf>e«rt,that  he  had  made  a  vow  of  chaftitf  •  Awi 
^'  '  '^  when  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  he  feat  for  die |M 
T^nts  of  his  wife  Cunegunda,  and  faid,  *^  Yoii  gti 
**  her  to  mc  a  virgin,  and  I  reftorc  her  a  Virgin  *^| 
Can  a  reftraint  pt\  the  natural  inclinations  be  a  vim 
where  their  indulgence  does  not  interfere  with  the  wd 
fareof  foci'ety  ?  Do  not  think  fo.  Such  adeclaratk 
from  a  hufband  is  fufiicient  to  make  us  credit  di 
accufations  of  adultery  laid  againft  Cnneg^odll 
though  {he  is  faid  to  have  proved  her  innocence  hi 
handling  red-hot  iron*  j 
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£nglan4>,  from  thi  Death  of  Alvreu  to  the  Rap 
Canute  tbc  Great. 

lETTER  T^NGLAND,  my  dear  Philip,  from  the  reigo* 
^J^^^!^  JlI/  Alfred  to  the  Danilh  conqueft>  affords  few- 
jefts  to  arreft  the  attention  of  the  fcholar,  the  ^ 
man,  or  the  politician^  Little  attention  was  paddj 
art^or  letters ;  which,  with  manners^  fofferedaT 
clinc.  The  conftitution  continued  nearly  the  f 
A  concife  account  of  the  principal  reigns  will  th 
ftre  be  fufficient  for  your  purpofe;  more  efpeciallyl 
England,  during  this  period,  had  no  connexion  w| 
the  affairs  of  the  continent.  ! 

A.  V.  90J.  Alfred  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward  the  I 
der,  being  the  firft  of  that  name  who  fat  on  the  EngjBl 
throne.  Though  inferior  to  his  father  in  genius  ii 
erudition,  he  equalled  him  in  military  talents  :  ail 
he  had  occaiion  for  them.  Ethel wald  his  coufin-g^ 
man,  fon  to  king  Ethelbcrt,  Alfred*8  elder  brothc 

S9*  Id.  ibid. 
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di^nitecl  the  crown,  and  called  in  the  Danes  to  fop-   Letter 
foit  bis  claim.    The  death  of  Ethclwald,  who  fell  in   ^^^^  ^ 
abattle  with  the  Kentifb  men  >,  decided  the  quarrel;   a.d.  910. 
hot  Edward's  wars  with  the  Danes  continued  during 
|ke  greater  part  of  his  reign,  though  he  was  fuccefifal 
iialraoft  every  engagement.    He  died  in  925. 

Athelstan,  Edward's  natural  fon,  obtained  the  a.d. 915. 
kiagdom,  in  preference  to  his  legitimate  children.  As 
k  was  arrived  at  an  age  more  fuited  to  the  cares  of 
pferomenty  and  the  nation,  expofed  to  foreign  and 
iomeftic  wars,  required  a  prince  of  vigour  and  abi* 
ities,  the  ftain  in  his  birth  was  overlooked. 

}  No  (boner  was  Athelftan  fecurely  fcated  on  the 
Arone,  than  he  endeavoured  to  give  it  liability  by 
providing  againft  the  infurrefiions  of  the  domeftic 
Danes.  With  this  view  he  marched  into  Northum* 
fceffland,  their  moft  coniiderable  fettlement;  and  find- 
ing that  they  bore  with  impatience  the  Englifh  yoke, 
he  judged  it  prudent  to  confer  on  Sithcric,  a  Daniih 
aoblemaii,  the  title  of  king,  and  to  give  him  his  (if- 
ttr  Editha  in  marriage,  as  a  farther  motive  of  attach- 
ment. But  this  policy,  though  apparently  wife, 
^ved  the  fource  of  many  troubles. 

SiTHERic  died  within  a  twelvemonth  after  his  ele- 
vation; and  his  twofons,  by  a  former  marriage,  An- 
laf  and  Godfrid,  founding  prctcnfions  on  thcjr  fa- 
dier*s  rank,  affumed  the  fovcreignty,  witiiout  wait- 
ing for  the  approbation  of  Athelftan.  But  they  wcrtf 
fpon  expelled  by  that  powerful  monarch,  wiio  was  no 
lefs  brave  than  politic.  The  former  tO';)k  ni'jllcr  in 
Ireland,  the  Utter  in  Scotland  ;   where  he  was  jiro- 


I.  CLrHt,  Sax.    H.  Hunting;. 
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FART  I.  u&td  for  foinc  time,  by  the  clemency  of  i 
^  "-~  ^  tine,  who  then  fwayed  the  Scottilh  fceptre. 
ouiliy  folicited,  however,  and  even  meniced 
Engliih  monarchy  Conftantine  at  laft  promiA 
liver  up  his  gueft;  but  fecretly  detefting  fucfa 
cry,  he  gave  Godfrid  a  hint  to  make  his  efca] 
cenfed  at  Conftantine's  behaviour,  though  tl 
of  the  fugitive  had  freed  him  from  all  appreh 
JtD.  934.  Athelftan  entered  Scotland  with  a  numerou 
and  reduced  the  Scots  to  fuch  diftrefs,  that  th 
was  hai^y  to  prefemre  his  crown  by  the  moft 
fubmiffioQi  '• 

A.D.  9jf.  Athelstan  afterwards  defeated  the  Scots, 
and  Danes,  in  a  general  engagement  at  Brv 
in  Northumberland*  In  confcquence  of  this 
he  enjoyed  tranquillity  during  the  reft  of  hi 
He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  < 
a&ive  of  our  ancient  princes:  and  his  memor; 
for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  difcover 
rality  of  mind  worthy  of  the  moft  enlightenc 
That  a  merchant,  who  had  made  two  voyages 
own  account,  to  diftant  lands,  fhould  be  ado: 
the  rank,  of  a  IclVer  thane  or  gentleman  '• 

A.D.  941.  Athelstan  was  •  fucceeded  by  his  brotl 
niund ;  who,  on  his  acceffion,  met  with  Ibmc  i 
ance  from  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  whom 

A.  D-945.  duccd  to  obedience.  He  alfo  conquered  Cum 
from  the  Britons,  and  conferred  that  princip 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  on  condition  t 
fhould  do  homage  to  England  for  it,  and 
the  Northern  counties  from  all  future  incurdor 
foreign  Danes'^. 

%.  Hovedcn*  3.  Brompton. 

4.  Gal.  Mahbei:  lib.  U. 
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EDifUND*s  Tcign  was  fhort,  and  his  death  violent.   W-TTER 

lAiBewufolcmnizing  a  feaft  in  Gloucefterfbire,  z 

[iPloiioQi  robber  named  LcolF,  whom  he  had  fentenced 

to  hoilhnent,  audacioufly   entered  the  hall  where 

i^ereign  dined,  and  feated  himfelf  at  one  of  the 

Enraged  at  fuch  infolence,  Edmund  ordered 

I  to  be  feized;  but  obferving  that  the  ruffian  was 

triog  to  refift,  the  indignant  monarch  fprung  up, 

^catching  him  by  the  hair,  dragged  him  out  of  the 

Meanwhile  Leolf  having  drawn  his  dagger, 

his  arm  with  a  furious  blow,  and  ftabbed  the 

J  to  the  heart,  who  immediately  expired  on  the 

Worn  of  his  murderer  <• 

Edmund  left  male  iiTue;  but  as  his  eldeft  Ton  was 
)  young  to  govern  the  kingdom,  his  brother  £d red 
s  raifed  to  the  throne.  The  beginning  of  Edrcd's 
gn,  like  thofe  of  his  predecellbrs,  was  difturbed  by 
I  rebellion  of  the  Northumbrian  Danes.  Thoui^h 
qaeotly  humbled,  they  were  never  entirely  fub- 
mI,   nor  had  they  ever  paid  a  iincere  allegiance  to 

Englifh  crown.  Their  obedience  ladcd  no  longer 
n  the  prefent  terror.  Ed  red,  inftrufled  by  expe- 
ice,  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  their  future 
jrreftions.  He  fettled  Englifh  garrifons  in  their 
ft  confiderable  towns,  and  placed  over  them  an 
glifh  governor,  to  watch  their  morions,  and  check 

firft  appearance  of  revolt.     He  aUb  obliged  Mai-   a.  D.  oca. 
fn,  king  of  Scoiland,  to  renew   his  homage   for 
mberland  ^ 

Jot  Fdred,  though  a  brave  and  aftivc  prince,  lay 
ler  the  influence  of  the  lowcft  lupcrftiiion,  and  had 
idly  delivered  over  his  confciencc  to  the  guidance 

.  la  ib'd.  H.  Hunting,  lib.  y.  *  6.  HoTcdco. 
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of  Duofttti,  abbot  of  GUftonbnry,  coronionly  < 
St.  Danftan,  whom  he  advaDced  to  the  higfaeft  c 
of  ftxte,  and  who  concealed  beneath  an  appearai 
fimftity  the  rooft  infatiablc  and  infolentarabitioi 
order  to  impofe  on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  tbi 
figniog  monk  had  long  fecladed  himfelf  from  the  n 
in  a  miferable  cell,  where  he  is  faid  to  hare  had 
qoent confii£(8  with  the  Devil;  until  one  day,  v 
the  Infernal  Spirit  attempting  to  feduce  him  ir 
ihape  of  a  woman,  Dnnftan  feizcd  him  by  the 
with  a  pair  of  red-hot  pincers,  and  held  him  til 
whole  neighbourhood  refounded  with  his  bellowtr 
Satan,  thus  vanquifhed,  durft  never  more  fhcv 
face.  This  ftory,  and  others  of  a  like  nature, 
feriouily  believed,  obtained  the  abbot  a  reputa 
both  with  prince  and  people,  which  no  real  piet 
virtue  could  poflibly  have  procured  him.  Soon 
bis  return  from  folitude,  he  was  placed  by  E 
at  the  head  of  the  treafury ;  and,  fenlible  tha 
owed  his  advancement  folely  to  the  opinion  ol 
smflerity,  he  profeflfed  himfelf  a  friend  to  the 
monaftic  rules,  which  about  this  time  began  to 
vail,  and  by  which  monks  were  excluded  fror 
commerce  with  the  world  and  with  women,  h 
troduced  them  into  the  convents  of  Glaftonbury 
Abingdon,  and  endeavoured  to  render  them  uni^ 
in  the  kingdom  *. 

A  WORD  here  of  the  monaftic  life. 

There  had  been  monafteries  in  England  fror 
firft  introduction  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Sa: 
and  thefe  eftablifhments  had  been  greatly  multi 
by  the  miftakep  piety  of  the  Englifh  princes 
nobles,   who  fought  to  bribe  Heaven  by  donatio 

J.  Oiberne,  in  Jn^Ua  Sacra,  vol.  u.  t.  Id.  ibk 
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ikecbnrch.    Bat  the  monks  had  hitherto  been  a  fpe*     letter 


desof'fecQlar  priefis,  who  were  at  Hi)erty  either  to 
mrry  or  continue  fingle,  and  who  lived  after  the 
r  of  oar  prefent  canons  or  prebendaries.  They 
I  Ml  iatermiogled  with  the  world,  in  fome  degree^ 
leodeayoured  to  render  thcmfelves  ufeful  to  it.  A 
Utioos  devotion,  however^^had  produced  in  Italy 
Uaeir  fpecies  of  monks,  who  fecluded  themfelves  co- 
\inlj  from  the  world,  renounced  all  claim  to  li* 
pertj,  and  made  a  merit  of  the  mod  inviolable  chaf- 
ftj.  Danftan  laid  hold  of  this  circumftance  to  com* 
Kftence  reformer.  The  popes  had  favoured  the  doc- 
Itrioe  from  motives  of  general  policy,  as  detaching 
like  eccleiia^al  from  the  civil  power :  the  abbot  em- 
[  Jiraced  it  for  his  own  aggrandifement.  Celibacy  was 
therefore  extolled  as  the  univerfal  duty  of  priefts; 
i  and,  in  England,  the  minds  of  men  were  already  pre- 
(■ai^  for  fuch  an  innovation,  though  it  militates 
^Ugainft  the  ftrongeft  propenfities  in  human  nature. 

I  The  firft  preachers  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Sax- 
pns  had  carried  to  the  moft  extravagant  height  the 
praifes  of  inviolable  chaftity ;  the  pleafures  of  love 
had  been  reprenfented  as  incompatible  with  Chriftian 
perfcAion;  and  an  abftinence  from  all  commerce 
with  the  fofter  fcx,  certainly  the  higheft  aft  of  felf- 
denial,  was  deemed  a  fufficient  atonement  for  the 
grcateft  enormities.  It  therefore  naturally  followed, 
as  a  confcqucnce  of  this  doftrine,  That  thofc  who  of- 
ficiated at  the  altar  fAuld  at  leaft  be  free  from  fuch 
pollution.  And  Dunftan  and  his  reformed  monks 
knew  well  how  to  avail  themfelves  of  thefc  popular 
topics,  and  fet  off  their  own  charafter  to  the  bcft  ad- 
vantage. On  the  other  hand,  their  rivals  the  fecular 
clergy,  who  were  numerous  and  rich,  and  polTeflcd 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  dignities,  defended  themfelves 
with  vigour,  and  boldly  maintained  the  fanftity  of 

the 
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fART  I.     the  inflitution  of  marriage '•    The  whole  nation  wal 
^"  ^""^   thrown  into  a  ferment. 

In   the  mean  time,  the  power  of  the  monks  re* 

A.  D.  955.  cclVed  a  check  by  the  death  of  Edred,  the  dupe  of  their 

.  ambition.     He  left  children,  but  in  an  infant  ftate; 

the  crown  wa^   therefore  conferred  on  Edwj,  hii 

nephew,  fon  to  Edmund,  his  brother  and  predecet 

for  '\ 

This  prince,  who  was  only  fevcnteen  years  of  age 
at  his  acceiHon,  poflelTed  an  elegant  perfon,  and  the 
moft  amiable  andpromiiing  virtues.  Bjtf  neither  the 
graces  of  his  figure,  nor  the  accom^fhments  of 
his  mind,  could  fcreen  him  from  the  fury  of  the 
monks,  whom  he  unhappily  offended  in  the  begiiH 
ning  of  his  reign.  The  beautiful  Elgiva,  his  fccond 
or  third  coufin,  had  made  an  impreffion  on  the  fuf- 
ceptible  heart  of  Edwy ;  and,  as  he  was  at  an  age 
when  the  tender  paiHons  are  moft  keenly  felt,  he  ven* 
Cured  to  marry  her,  though  within  the  degrees  of  affi- 
nity prohibited  by  the  church.  The  aufterity  of  the 
monks  made  them  particularly  violent  on  this  occa* 
£on  :  the  king  therefore  entertained  a  ftrong  averiioa 
againft  them,  and  determined  to  oppofe  their  projeft 
of  expelling  the  feculars  from  the  convents.  But  he 
had  foon  reafon  to  repent  his  rafhncfs,  in  provoking 
fuch  dangerous  enemies.  On  the  day  of  his  corona- 
tion, while  the  nobility,  aflembled  in  the  great  hall, 
were  indulging  themfelves  in  riot  and  diforder,  after 
the  example  of  their  German  anceftors,  Edwy,  at- 
traAcd  by  the  gentler  pleafurcs  of  love,  retired  to 
the  queen's  apartment,  and  gave  loofe  to  his  fond- 
ncfs,  which  was  but  feebly  checked  by  the  prefence 

9.  Spclm.  C0tt.  vol.1.  xo.  Cir»M,  Sax^ 
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jf  her  inodier.  l>anftan  conjefiured  the  reafbn  of  ^^-^^^ 
be  king^s  abfence;  and  carrying  along  with  him  Odo, 
crchbiniop  oF  Canterbury,  over  whom  he  had  gained 
m  aMblute  afcendant,  he  burft  into  the  royal  privacy ; 
Ipbraided  Edwy  of  htfcivioufnefs^  tore  him  from  the 
vme  of  hit  cottfertf,  and  pulhed  him  back  ignomini- 
iofly  ifmo  l&e  company  of  the  nobles,  loading  the 
tptcen  with  the  moft  opprobrious  epithets  "• 

Though  Edwy  was  young,  and  had  the  prejudices 
^  the  age  W  encounter,  he  found  means  to  re- 
venge this  pobKc  infult*  He  aceufed  Dunilan  of  mat* 
verfation  in  office,  while  at  the  head  of  the  treafury  ; 
aid  as  chat  mhnfter  did  not  clear  himfeif  of  the 
the  king  baniihed  him  the  realm.  But  Dun- 
s's ^vty  were  not  idle  during  his  abfence.  They 
fbifeoed  t&e  minds  of  the  pebple  to  fuch  a  dcgreoiby 
ItfdamlMions  againft  the  king;,  and  panegyrics  on  the 
aMioc'^fanAiiy,  than  the  royal  authority  was  defpif- 
$if  and  ftilt  more  ootrageouily  infuited.  Archbifhop 
CMo  ordered  the  queen  to  be  feized ;  and  aftck-  her 
Ciee  hud  l)een  feared  with  a  red-hot  iron,  in  oixler  to 
ieftroy  that  fatal  beauty  which  hadenfnared  the  king, 
fte  was  carried  into  Ireland,  there  to  remain  in  per- 
petual exile  *\ 

Edwy  finding  refiftance  incffedual)  was  obliged 
toconfent  to  a  divorce,  which  was  pronounced  by  the 
iaperioos  Odo.  But  thei'c  were  not  the  only  evils 
which  attended  this  unfortunate  prince  and  his  con* 
bttm  The  amiable  Elgtva  was  made  prifoner  by  her 
psrfecutors,  and  cruelly  murdered  in  returning  to  the 
Unbraces  of  the  king,  whom  ihe  ftill  coniidered  as  her 
kofband.  .  Nothing  left  than  her  death  could  fati&fy 

II.  OdL  Milincf.  lib.  iL  12.  Oibcrne,ubi  fup. 
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the  archbifhop  and  the  monk84  hdvry  was  dethron 
ed  by  the  fame  iofluencci  in  order  to  make  room  fc 
his  brother  Edgar^  a  boy  of  thirteen  years-  of  ag( 
DunfUn  returned  to  England,  and  took  upon  him  tt 
government  of  the  young  king  and  his  party,  h 
was  firft  inftalled  in-the  fee  of  Worcefter,  next  in  tk 
of  London,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Canterbury 
of  all  which  he  long  kept  polTelEon.  In  the  mea 
time  the  unhappy  Edwy  was  excommunicated,  a£ 
purfued  by  his  enemies  with  unrelenting  vengeance' 
A*  D*  959*  But  his  death  foon freed  them  from  all  inquietudej  ac 
left  Edgar  in  peaceable  poflelRpn  of  the  throne. 

Thx  reign  of  Edgar  is  one  of  the  moft  fortunate  i 

the  Englifh  annals.    Though  he  afcended  the  throi 

in  early  youth,  he  foon  difcovered  an  excellent  cap 

city  for  goyernment.    He  (hewed  no  averiion  agaii 

war:  he  took  the  wifcft  precautions  for  public fafer 

and,  by  his  vigilance  and  forefight,.he  waH  enaU 

to  indulge  his  natural  inclination  for  peace.    I 

maintained  a  body  of  troops  in  the  North,  to  keep  t 

mutinous  Northumbrians  in  awe,  and  to  repel  t 

inroads  of  the  Scots.    He  alfo  built  and  fupportec 

powerful  navy ;  and,  in  order  to  habituate  thefc 

men  to  the  practice  of  their  profeflion,  as  well  as 

intimidate  his  enemies,  he  ftationed  three  fquadn 

off  the  coafts  of  his  kingdom,  and  commanded  thi 

to  make  by  turns  the  circuit  of  his  dominions.    1 

foreign  Danes  durft  not  approach  a .  country  wh 

was  fo  ftrongly  defended  :  the  domeftic  Danes  i 

deftruCtion  to  be  the  inevitable  confequence  of  infi 

refiion ;  and  the  princes  of  Wales,  of  Scotland,  i 

even  of  Ireland,  were  happy  to  appeafe  fo  potec 

monarch  by  fubmiflions  '^. 

ij.  Brompton.  14.  Spdm.  C««c.  toL  i. 
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But  the  means  by  which  Edgar  more  efpecially    letter 
maintained  his  authority  at  home,  and  prefer ved  pub-     \^  ,-^ 
lie  tranqotUity,  was  paying  court  to  Dunftan  and  the 
monks,  who  had  violently  placed  him  on  the  throne, 
and  whofe  claim 'to  fuperior  fandity  gave  them  an  af- 
cendaot  over  the  people.     He  favoured  their  fcheme 
of  reformation,  as  it  was  called,  but  in  reality  of  dif- 
pofleiling  the  fecular  canons  of  the  monafteries :  he 
coofolted  them  in  the  adminiftration  of  all  eccleiiafti* 
cal,  and  even  of  many  civil  affairs ;  and  although  the 
vigour  of  his  genius  prevented  him  from  being  en- 
tirely guided  by  them,  he  took  care  never  to  difoblige 
tliem.     Hence  he  is  rcprcfented  by  the  monkifh  writ- 
ers not  only  as  a  warrior  and  a  politician,  a  character 
which  he  feems  to  have  merited,  but  alfo  as  a  faint 
and  a  man  of  virtue,  though  he  was  licentious  in  the 
higheft  degree,  and  violated  every  law  human  and 
divine.     His  very  amours  arc  a  compound  of  barba- 
rity and  brutality.     He  broke  into  a  convent,  carried 
olBFa  nun  by  force,  and  even  committed  violence  on 
her  perfon '^*    Struck  alfo  with  the  charms  of  a  no-> 
bleman's  daughter,  in  whofe  houfe  he  was  entertain- 
ed, he  demanded  that  fhe  fhould  pafs  that  very  night 
ivith  him,  without  once  confulting  the  young  lady's 
inclinations'^.     But  his  moft  remarkable  amour  was 
with  the  beautiful  Elfrida;  and,  as  it  is  conneded 
with  the   hiftory   of  the   following   reign,    I    fhall 
relate  it  circumftantially.     It  will  give  you  at  once  an 
idea  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  of  the  chara£tcr  of 
Edgar. 

15.  Gul.  Malmef  lib.  ii. 

16.  Tf  15*  demand  was  made  to  the  mother,  wlio  hcing  a  woman  of 
tirtne^  fcm  fccretly  to  the  king's  bed,  inftcad  of  her  daughter,  her  maid 
iflcda;  with  whom  Edgar  pafled  the  night  fo  much  to  hii  fac-sfa^lion, 
t^t  he  not  only  ff»r;;avc  the  old  lady  for  her  pious  deceit » but  tranrfcrrcd 
hiibve  to  Elflcdu,  %vho  became  his.favouiitc  miiUefs/'  Gul.  Malnef. 
libi  (up. 
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PARTI.  "ELriiiDA,  the  only  daughter  and  fole  heirefi  of 
Olgar^  earl  of  Devonfliire,  though  educated  in  the 
country,  and  a  ftranger  at  court,  had  filled  all  Eng* 
land  with  the  reputation  of  her  beauty.  Edgar,  who 
was  never  indiffisrent  to  any  report  of  this  kind,  fent 
Athe1wo1d|  his  favourite,  to  fee  if  the  young  lady 
was  indeed  as  fair  as  fame  had  reprefented  her.  AtfaeU 
wold  no  fooner  faw  Elfrida  than  he  was  inflamed  with, 
love,  and  determined  to  facrifice  to  it  his  fidelity  to 
his  mafter :  he  therefore  told  Edgar,  on  his  return^ 
that  the  fortune  and  quality  of  Llfrida  alone  had  been 
the  caufe  of  the  adulation  paid  her ;  and  that  her 
charms,  fo  far  from  being  extraordinary,  would  havi 
been  entirely  overlooked  in  a  woman  of  inferior  coo*  . 
dition*  ^<  But,"  added  he,  when  he  found  he  had  f 
blunted  the  edge  of  the  king's  curioflty,  *'  thou^fin 
**  has  nothing  to  claim  the  attention  of  a  fovereign, 
<<  her  immenfe  wealth  would,  to  a  fubjed,  be  a  f«f« 
^<  cient  compenfation  for  the  homelinefs  of  her  per^ 
^'  fon;  and,  although  it  could  never  produce  on  me 
^<  the  illuiion  of  beauty,  it  might  make  her  a  con« 
•«  venient  wife  I" 

EdgAr,  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  eftablifhing  hit 
favourite's  fortune,  not  only  gave  his  approbation  to 
the  projcfted  match,  but  forwarded  its  fuccefs  by  re- 
commending him  in  the  warmed  manner  to  the  carl 
of  Dcvon(hire;  fo  that  Athelwold  was  foon  miidtt 
happy  in  the  poflfeiGon  of  his  beloved  Elfrida.  Dread* 
ing,  however,  the  eyes  of  the  king,  he  ftill  found 
fome  pretence  for  detaining  his  wife  in  the  country. 
But  all  his  precautions  were  infufficient  to  conceal 
his  amorous  treachery.  Royal  favourites  are  never 
widiout  enemies:  Edgar  was  foon  informed  of  the 
truth;  but  before  he  would  execute  vengeance  on 
Athelwold's  perfidy,  he  rcfolved  to  fatisfy  himfelf 
fully  in  regard  to  JEJfrida's  beauty.  He  therefore 
2       '  told 
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toUhis  deceiver.  That  he  iatended  to  pay  him  a  Tifit  UTTER 
it  liii  caftle^  and  be  introduced  to  his  wife,  who(e 
beioty  he  had  formerly  heard  fo  much  praifed.  Athel- 
wold  was  ihnnderftruck  at  the  propofal ;  but,  as  he 
coald  not  ref afe  fuch  an  honour,  he  only  begged  leare 
to  go  a  few  hours  before  his  royal  gueft,  that  he 
might  make  proper  preparations  for  his  reception. 
On  his  arrival^  he  fell  at  his  wife*s  feet ;  difcovered 
die  whole  fccret,  and  conjured  her,  if  flie  valued 
either  her  own  honour  or  his  life,  to  difguife  as  much 
as  poffible  that  fatal  beauty  which  had  tempted  him 
to  deceive  his  prince  and  friend.     Elfrida  promifed 
compliance,  though  nothing  appears  to  have  been  far* 
tber  from  her  thoughts.    She  adorned  her  perfon  with 
themoft  exqnifite  art,  and  called  forth  all  her  charms; 
not  defpairing,  it  (hould  feero,  yet  to  reach  that  ex- 
alted ftation  of  which  Athelwold's  fondnefs  had  de« 
priTed  her.  The  event  was  anfwerable  to  her  wilhes : 
Ihe  exdted  at  once  in  Edgar*s  bofom  the  warmeft  love, 
sod  the  keeneft  defire  of  revenge.  The  king,  however, 
who  could  diflemble  thofe  palfions,  as  well  as  feel 
them,  beheld  herwith  feeming  indifierence;  andhaving 
feduced  Athelwold  into  a  wood,  under  pretence  of 
hunting,  heftabbed  him  with  his  own  hand,  took  AU 
frida  to  court,  and  foon  after  publicly  married  her  '^ 

This  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  extirpation  of 
wolves  from  England.  Edgar  took  great  pleafure  id 
puiiuing  thofe  ravenous  animals  :  and  when  he  found 
diey  had  all  taken  (belter  in  the  mountains  and  foreftt 
Of  Wales,  he  changed  the  tribute  of  money  impofed 
on  the  Welch  princes  by  Athelflan,  into  an  annual  tri* 
hate  of  three  hundred  bead  of  wolves  *';  a  policy 
which  oecafioned  fo  much  diligence  in  hunting  them, 
Aat  the  breed  foon  became  extinft  ii»  the  iiland. 

17.  GuL  Maimed    Hovedco,  BromptoD,  ubi  fup, 
il.  GoLMadmcClib.  ii. 
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Epoar  was  fuccecded  by  his  Ton  Edward,  c 
^TtT^    monly  called  the  Martyr,  whom  he  had  by  his 
'  ^^  '    wife,  the  daughter  of  carl  Ordmer, 

The  facceffion  of  Edward  did  not  take  place  v 
out  much  oppo(ition.  Elfrida,  his  ftep-mother, 
a  fon  named  Ethelred,  only  fcven  years  old,  vi 
{he  attempted  to  raife  to  the  throne.  But  the  pr: 
pal  nobility,  dreading  her  imperious  temper,  opf 
a  meafure  which  muft  increafe  her  authority,  i( 
put  her  in  pofleffion  of  the  regency  ;  and  Dunila 
whom  it  was  of  great  importance  to  have  a  kin 
vourable  to  his  caufe,  refolutely  crowned  and  ano' 
^dward,  over  whom  he  had  already  gained  ar 
folute  afcendant*  His  fhort  reign  was  rcmarkabl 
nothing  but  a  continual  ftruggle^  between  the  a 
and  the  fecular  clergy.  He  was  treacheroufly 
A.  D.  978'  dered  at  the  inftigation  ofElfrida,  in  order  to 
room  for  her  fon  Cthelrcd. 

.  Sock  after  the  acceflion  of  Ethelred,  a  prince  ^ 
out  courage  or  capacity,  England  was  viiited 
by  the  Danes.  The  wife  regulations  of  Alfred 
the  valour  of  his  immediate  fucceifors  had  Ion; 
terred  thofe  ravagers  from  approaching  the  B 
ibores;  and  their  fettlement  in  France  had  reqi 
for  a  time,  moft  of  their  fuperfluous  hands.  ] 
new  race  of  men  having  now  fprung  up  in  the  nor 
regions,  who  could  no  longer  diiburden  them] 
x>n  Normandy,  and  England  being  no  longer  go 
cd  by  an  Elfred  or  an  Edgar,  they  ventured  to  r 
their  depredations.  Ethelred,  inilead  of  ro 
his  people  to  defend  with  courage  their  prince 
their  property,  n^e^nly  compounded  with  the  ei 
A.V,  991.  for  his  fafety,  by  bribing  them  to  depart  the  ] 
dom  <'• 

19.  Id«  ibi4« 

T 
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That  flumefxil  expeilent,  wbich  iDTited  ifl^U 

antiinfieadof  rqKlling  them,  was  aneoded  with  dse 

fnccefi  that  might  haTe  bceo  cxpcficd ;  the  Danes 

again  returned,  mod  were  again  bribed  to  depart.    In 

tl»  mean  time  Ethelred,  from  m  policy  incident  to 

weak  princei,  embraced  the  cruel  refolution  of  maf* 

iacring  the  Danes  throughout  all  h:s  dominions.     Se* 

act  orders  were  accordingly  given  to  commence  the 

oecntion  on  the  fame  day,  and  all  the  Danes  were 

lieftroyed  without  mercy.    Even  Gunilda,  fifter  to  A.IXig«t. 

the  king  of  Denmark,   who  had  married  earl  Paling, 

and  embraced  Chriftianity,  was  feized   and  put  to 

death  by  Echelred,  after  having  ieen  her  hufband  and 

children  butchered  before  her  fac^  ^""^ 

This  unhappy  princefs  foretold,  in  the  agonies  of 

^efpair,  that  her  murder  would  foon  be  revenged  bj 

the  total  ruin  of  the  Englifh  nation.     Never  was  pro* 

phecy  better  fulfilled,  nor  ever  did  barbarous  policy 

prove  more  fatal  to  its  proje£tors.    Swcyn,  king  of 

Peomark,  breathing  vengeance  for  the  flaughtcr  of 

bis  countrymen,  landed  fpeedily  in  the  Weft  of  £ng«  a.D.  loofi 

land,  and  dclblated  the  whole  kingdom  with  fire  and 

fword.     The  Englifli,  fcnfiblc  what  they  had  to  cx- 

peft  from  a  barbarous  and  enraged  enemy,  attempted 

fevecal  times  to  make  a  ftapd ;   but  they  were  fuc«* 

ceffively  betrayed  by  Alfcric  and  Edric,  governors  of 

Mercia.   The  bafc  aad  imprudent  e:(pedient  of  money 

2a  Cnl.  MaIini:C  lib,  ii\  Hen.  Hunt.  lib.  vi.  Contrary  to  the  tedi- 
MODj  of  moi^  of  our  old  Engliih  hif^orl^nA,  who  reprcTeut  the  maflucre 
•ftheDaocsas  univerfal,  Wallingford,  (p.  548.)  fayt  that  it  affcded 
wly  a  military  body  in  the  pay  of  the  king,  difptrfcd  over  the  omtitry; 
become  iplolen^  in  an  UQcpmmon  degree,  and  in  fome  nicafure  maftert 
of  the  kiiig4»9^i  ^luch,  mUefyd  of  protc^itin^,  they  often  ravage-i,  in 
coojnodion  with  the  foreign  Danes.  After  fo  great  an  elapfc  cf  time, 
tSbimpoffible  to  decide  upon  the  matter  with  certa'nry ;  but  at  tha 
iLiogdomaof  Northumberhod  and  F.ad  Anglia  wtre  chiefly  peopled  with 
]}|acas  WAliogford'i  account  Cccim  moA  probable. 

M  4  was 
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rA^T  ^  waf  jigain  trie4)  till  th/e  nation  wti  entiiclj  dxattced 
^^■*^''  of  iu  tre^fare,  buj  without  cflTc^  Tbp  Dan^  conr 
tinuid  their  r^vag^s;  and  Eth^mld^  equally  afraid  of 
t)ie  yipIjBQCc  of  the  enemy  and  the  treachery  of  hii 
own  fubjefi^,  fled  over  to  hi^  brother-in-law,  Ridi- 
A..D.IOI3.  ard  duke  of  Normandy,  who  received  him  with  a  gcb-  . 
neroiity  thjat  does  honour  to  hi*  memory  *■•  i 

i 
SwEYN  died  foon  after  Ethclred  left  Eng1aiid|-aod  \ 
before  he  had  time  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  hi«  newly  i 
A.J>.  1014.  acquired  dominions.    Ethelred  was  recalled  ;  but  hi|  1 
mifconduA  was  incurable.    On  refuming  the  govem- 
inent,  he  difcovered  the  fame  incapacity,  indolcpcCi 
cowardice,  and  credulity,   which  had  fo  often  ex*   \ 
pofed  him  to  the  infults  of  his  enemies :  and  the  Eng*  j 
lifh  found  in  Canute,  the  fon  and  fucceiTor  of  Sweyn,   : 
an  enemy  no  lefs  terrible  than  his  father.     An  army   ^ 
was  aifembled  againft  him  under  the  command  of  I 
Edric  and  prince  Edmond.    Edric,  whom  the  infato-   j 
ated  king  ftill  trufted,  continued  his  perfidious  ma*    ! 
chinations.     After  endeavouring  in  vain  to  g^lt  the 
prince  into  his  power,  he  found  means  to  diffipate  th^ 
A.D.  1015.  army,  and  then  openly  revolted  to  Canute  with  forty 
Ycffels". 

Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  Edmond^p 
whofe  intrepidity  never  failed  him,  collefted  the 
remaining  force  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  foon  in  a 
condition  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  But  the  king  had 
fo  often  experienced  the  perfidy  of  his  fubjeds,  that 
he  had  loft  all  confidence  in  them :  he  therefore  refuf* 
td  to  take  the  field;  fo  that  the  prince's  vigorous  mea* 
fures  were  rendered  altogether  ineffefiual,  the  army 
being  difcouraged  by  the  timidity  of  their  ibvf  reign* 
As  the  North  had  already  fukmitted   to  C<IQate^ 

^|.  Ifqi.  Hiiatiflg.  lib.  yu  %^  M.  UaifiA  lih.a» 

pww. 
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jwer^  Ednood  itdrcd  to  London^  dcttrmtncd  dkiie 
oaiouio  die  IjomU  fem»io8  of  EogUfli  liberty.    In  _ 

»  npaa  time  bU  fiitfaer  died,  after  an  ic^oriooi  A«]Xiaic 
|ii  of  tliirty-fiYe  years. 

ET9Bl.mxp  left  two  fons  by  bif  firft  marriage  c 
nood,  who  focceeded  him,  and  Edwy,  whom  Ca* 
e  afterwards  murdered.  His  two  fons  by  the  ie- 
d  marriage,  Alfred  and  Edward,  were  conveyed 
>  Normandy  by  qneeo  Emma,  immediately  aftec 
death  of  their  father. 

Idmovd,  who  received  the  name  of  Ironfide  from 
hardy  vaJoar,  pofleffed  courage  and  abilities  faf- 
mt  to  have  faved  his  country  ;  sot  only  from  fink* 
under  its  prefent  calamities,  but  even  to  have  raif- 
it  from  that  abyfs  of  mifery  into  which  it  wu  al- 
ly fallen,  had  the  Englifl),  among  their  other 
.fortunes,  not  been  infeSed  with  treachery  and 
pyalty.  But  thefe  rendered  his  beft  concerted 
emes  abortive,  and  his  nobleft  efforts  fruitlefs. 
e  traitor  Edric  pretended  to  return  to  his  duty  ; 
I,  as  Edmond  had  no  general  in  whom  he  could 
ofe  more  confidence,  he  gave  him  a  confiderable 
nmand  in  the  army.  A  battle  was  foon  after 
ight  at  Af&ngton  in  EiTex.  Edric  deferred  to  the 
xny,  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  occaiioned 
I  toul  defeat  of  the  Englifh  army,  with  a  great 
Bghter  of  the  nobility. 

fai  indefatigable  Edmond,  however,  had  ftill  re- 
rces.  He  aiTembled  a  new  army  at  Gloucefter, 
was  again  in  a  condition  to  difpute  the  field  ; 
;n  the  Danilh  and  Englifh  nobility,  equally  tired 
he  ftruggle,  obliged  their  kings  to  come  to  terms. 
I  kingdom  was  divided  between  them  by  treaty, 
.ate  referved  to  himfelf  the  northern  divifion ; 

Mercia, 
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Mercia,  Eaft-Aoglia,  and  Northumberfaind,  winrc 
he  bad  entirely  fubdaed  :  the  fouthern  parts  were  ItA 
to  Edmond,  who  furvived  the  treaty'  only  a  mon/i^ 
A.D.  1017.  He  ^as  murdered  at  Oxford  by  two  of  his  chambei^ 
lains,  accomplices  of  Edric,  whofe^  treachery  nia 
^ay  for  the  accciSon  of  Canute  the  Dane  to  the  thr 
of  England  *3 ;  Edwin  and  Edward,  the  foos  of  • 
mond,  being  yet  in  their  infancy. 


LETTER    XVIII. 

France /r^M  tbi  Accession  1/  Hugh  CapbT|J| 
tbi  Invasion  1/ England  i^  William  Duiii 
Normandy.  j 


MTTER  ^XTHILE  England  changed  its  line  of  fovereig 
^^^y  VV  and  Germany  its  form  of  governme 
A.  D.  987.  France  alfo  had  changed  its  reigning  family,  and  1 
become,  like  Germany,  a  government  entirely  feiS 
daU  Each  province  had  its  hereditary  counts  J 
dukes.  He  who  could  only  feize  upon  two  or  thqi 
fniall  villages,  paid  homage  to  the  ufurper  of  a  pr'^ 
vince  ;  and  he  who  had  only  a  caftle,  held  it  of 
poffeflbr  of  a  town.  The  kingdom  was  a  monftr 
afTemblage  of  members/  without  any  compad  bodj;.^ 

Or  the  princes,  or  nobles,  who  held  immediatt 
of  the  crown,  Hugh  Capet  was  not  the  leaft  powci 
ful.    He  pofTeiTed  the  dukedom  of  France,  wkid 
extended  as  far  asTourainc  :  he  was  alfo  count  < 
Paris  ;  and  the  vaft  domains  which  he  held  in  fk 
and  Champagne,   gave  him  great  authority  in  1 
provinces.     He  therefore  feized  the  crown  on 

23.  gSL  MalmeU    Kea.  Huntixig.  ubi  (up. 
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poA  of  Lewii  V.  9       brought  more  ftreagth  to  it  ^J^™^ 

\lku  kc  derivtu  Auui  it  ;  for  the  royal  domiin  wis  ^ ^ 

■anr  rodnced  to  the  cities  of  Laoo  ud  Soiflbns,  with  A.  D.  9ty. 
■few  otter  dilpoted  territories  '• 

Tbb  right  of  foccefRon  belonged  to  Charles,  dake 
IfLomiiiy  lucle  to  Lewis  V.  bat  the  condition  of 
railal  of  the  empire  appeared  to  the  French  nobilitj 
ifofficient  reafon  for  excluding  him,  and  Hugh  Ca- 
ct  fecured  the  favour  of  the  clergj  by  refigning  to 
hem  the  abbies  which  had  been  hereditary  in  his  fa« 
aily.  An  extreme  devotion,  real  or  alTumed,  re- 
SBiwnended  him  to  the  people  ;  and  particularly,  his 
feneration  for  rcliques.  Force  and  addrefs  feconded 
lin  ambition,  and  the  national  averfion  againft  his 
lival  completed  its  fucccfs.  He  was  acknowledged  in 
aflembly  of  the  nobles :  he  was  anointed  at  Rheims  ;  .^ 

i  he  farther  eftablifhed  his  throne,   by  aflbciating 
I  fon  Robert  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  A.  D.  ftS. 
d  vefting  him  with  thofe  enfigns  of  royalty,  which 
prudently  denied  himfelf,  as  what  might  give  urn- 
lage  to  men  who  were  lately  his  equals  K 

.In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Lorrain  entered 
France  ;  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Laon  by  aflault^  and  A.  D.  sSf. 
tf  Rheims,  by  the  treachery  of  archbifhop  Arnold, 
kis  relation.  But  this  unhappy  prince  was  afterwards 
kimfelf  betrayed  by  the  bifhop  of  Laon^  and  made 
^Cbner  for  life  u 

A  COUNCIL  was  aflcmbled  for  the  trial  of  Arnold. 
He  was  degraded ;  and  Gerbert,  a  man  of  learning 
and  genius,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  emperor  Otho 
III.  and  to  the  king's  fon,  Robert^  was  elected  arch* 

X.  Ghh,  Hifi.fmiTmf,  x.  Id.  ibi<L 

3.  digcbcrti,  Cbrm% 

bifliop 
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IKART  L  bifliop  of  RheiiBs.  But  the  court  tome  not  bti 
il^nj-r  _r  ^Qjifuij^  in  ^ijj,  tranfadion,  t  .  ioa  was  dcd« 
cd  void :  Arnold  wai  re-efiabliihed;  and  Qerbertdi 
pofed.  The  firft,  however,  remained  in  prifinti 
the  death  of  Hugh  Capet,  who  was  more  afraid  I 
^mold's  intrigues  than  of  the  thunder  oftheTad 
can^;  while  the  fecond,  having  found  an  afyluall 
the  court  of  hit  pupil  Otho,  became  arckbilhop  ij 
Ravenna,  and  afterwards  pope,  under  the  name^ 
Sylveftcr  II. 

Nothing  elfe  memorable  happened  during  di 
reign  of  Hugh  Capet,  who  conducted  all  hit  affioi 
with  great  prudence  and  moderation ;  and  had  thefia 
gular  honour  of  eftablifhing  a  new  family,  and  i 
fome  meafure  a  new  form  of  government,  with  fa 
circumftances  of  violence,  and  without  iheddingblooi 
A.P.  99<.  H^  die  J  in  the  fifty -feventh  year  of  his  age,  and  ti| 
eighth  of  his  reign,  and  was  quietly  fucceeded  by  Id 
fon  Robert ;  a  prince  of  a  lefs  vigorous  genius^  thoo^ 
not  of  a  lefs  amiable  difpoiition. 

The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  reign  o 
Robert,  and  the  moft  worthy  of  our  attention,  is  hi 
excommunication  by  the  pope.  This  prince  had  d 
poufed  Bertha,  his  coufin  in  the  fourth  degree;  i 
marriage  not  only  lawful  according  to  our  prefcBl 
ideas  of  things,  and  juftified  by  the  pra£lice  of  all  nU 
tions,  ancient  and  modern,  but  neceiTary  to  the  wcN 
fare  of  the  fiate,  (he  being  the  fifter  of  Rodolphi 
king  of  Burgundy.  But  the  clergy,  among  their  otjier 
ufurpations,  had  about  this  time  made  a  facraroeot 
of  marriage,  and  laid  the  moft  efleotial  of  civil  eo- 
gagements  under  fpiritual  prohibitions^  which  ex* 

4.  Id.  ibid. 
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tf  JHiiiliaiaa  over  chit  &4  ofay      of  ft       y. 

Ur«i«hkfcaUtteirftkii        «          rj  V. 

W9  madertoak  to  ditain                  r      t  bei 

#m  ud  Botha,  thoBgli  it       1     1 

Nralbiflwpt:uMi'wa<«">cil     M      R«      , 

1- 

Kcnaiini^  dw  caufe,  aad              :  h 

Rtiet,  he  poUiihedy  with  t      nu            <       i 

tj,  aa  impenoiK  decree,  '               dered  d 

kirg 

d  qocen  to  be  fcpmted,  u  kSct  prril  of  cxct  mo* 
cadco.  And  ail  the  bifhops  who  hid  count  need 
B  pfeteaded  crnne,  were  fufpended  from  their  fane- 
m»f  until  fiicfa  time  as  they  (hould  make  famfadion 
i4e  Holy  Sec ». 

KoBEmT,  however,  perCiled  in  keeping  hit  wife^ 
M  thereby  incurred  the  fentence  of  excommunica- 
iba ;  which^  according  to  cardinal  Peter  Damicn, 
ilhilU>rian  of  thofe  times,  had  fuch  an  efie£t  on  the 
jfodtof  men,  that  the  king  was  abandoned  by  all  his 
Mrtiert,  and  even  by  his  own  domeftics^  two  (cr- 
llots  excepted.  And  thefe  threw  to  the  dogs  all  the 
Piftoals  which  their  mafter  left  at  meals,  and  pnrifi* 
rfi  by  fire^  the  veflels  in  which  he  had  been  ferved  : 
kfetrfal  were  they  of  what  had  been  touched  by  an 
keommnnicated  perfon  * !  The  fame  credulous  au- 
kor  ndds,  that  the  queen  was  brought  to-bed  of  a 

K,  Lxt  as  not  howeycr,  with  cvrtain  farcafticil  kiiloriaiUy  reprefent 
■  tdoAe  of  uifptriiig  religious  terrors  as  an  invention  of  the  Chriftian 
etOi^ttfd-  Tor  Cxfar  u\U  u*  that,  among  the  ancient  Cauls  if  anf 
^  yfhwiAtr  magiftrafe  «f  prirate  perfon,  refufed  to  fuhmit  to  th« 
toMvol  Ae  Dnifdt,  be  wm  hUrdiagd  xhz  fd^rifita  \  and  that,  whiic 
kr  fiich  f€9LiUiim^  all  xmA  Jh^nmi  hiiHi  left  they  ihould/j^  hf  tht 
'agtm  tdhuim/iiety.  (Cx&r,  BelJ.  CaL  lib.  W.)  The  power  of  txcoM- 
BfiCATioNy  or  the  authority  o(  txclu^ag  the  vichut  and  refraSory 
ta  rdigJMttpfMU^^  if  neceifary  indeed  to  every  body  of  priefts.  But  it 
^  to  cztead  no  farther  |  to  mfft&uo  Ugd  right ^  nor  any  tivil priviUge^ 

monller^ 
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PART  L  mottfter,  which  had  a  neck  and  bead  likis  a  goc 
'Y^~^  a  certain  proof  and  punifhment  of  inceft ! — Bat, 
Voltaire  very  juftly  obferTes,  there  was  noth 
monftrous  in  all  this  affair,  but  the  infolence  of 
pope,  and  the  wcaknefs  of  the  king  ;  who  giving  i 
to  fuperftitious  terrors,  or  afraid  of  civil  come 
tions,  at  laft  repudiated  his  wife  Bertha,  and  n 
xiied  Conftance,  daughter  to  the  count  of  Aries, 
whom  he  found  an  imperious  termagant,  inftead 
an  amiable  confort.  Gregory  alfo  obliged  him  to 
ftore  the  traitor  Arnold  to  the  fee  of  Kheims  t. 

In  the  mean  time  Robert  had  it  in  his  powet 
have  been  mafter  of  the  popes,  if  he  had  poflefled 
ambition  and  the  vigour  neceiTary  for  foch  an  eni 
prize.  After  the  death  of  Henry  II.  the  laft  era 
A.D.I024.  ror  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony,  the  Italians,  iick  of 
German  dominion,  offered  their  crown,  and  the 
pcrial  dignity,  to  the  king  of  France.  Robert,  h( 
ever,  had  the  refolution  to  refufe  it  :  and  not  c 
his  own  fubjefls,  but  Europe  in  general  was  f 
convinced  that  he  had  a£led  wifely;  for  thofe  ^ 
made  the  propofal,  afterwards  deferted  the  pej 
who  accepted  it '. 

The  latter  years  of  Robert's  reign  were  rende 
very  unhappy  by  the  diforders  of  his  family.  I 
fortunate  in  the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon  Hugh,  wb 
he  had  aiTociated  in  the  fovereignty,  his  queen  C 
ftancc,  whofe  haughtinefs  was  altogether  infuppc 
abje,  attempted  to  regulate  the  fucccffion.  Having 
avcrfion  againft  her  fon  Henry,  fhe  wanted  to  pi 
her  younger  fon  Robert  on  the  throne*  But  the  ki 
by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  confirmed  the  i 
ceffion  to  Henry,  his  eldeft  furviving  fon.    Prov 

7.  Amon.  Hif.  lib.  t.  8.  Id.  ibid* 


ttf  AtChU  iHeafure^  the  qacen  wanted  to  embroil  die:  letter 

kroehers  9;  but  thcjr,  being  united  by  a  fincere  friend*    J^,J^\ 

Vipp  witbftood  all  her  irriutions.    At  length,  be* . 

oat  equally  therobjeds  of  her  hatred,  they  retired 

rom  court,  and  took  arms  in  order  to  obtain  a  fepa- 

ite  eftablifhoient*     In  the  mean  time  the  king  died^  A.D.  rojr. 

id  was  fucceeded  by  hif  fon  Henry. 

Th^re  is  not  any  monarch  in  the  French  hiftory 
tore  generally,  or  more  highly  commended  thaa^ 
lobert,  notwithftanding  his  weaknefs  of  temper,  or 
Q  whofe  death  the  lamentations  of  all*  ranks  of  people 
fcre  louder  or  more  lincere.  The  monks  fpoke  the' 
mk  of  the  whole  nation,  when  they  deplored  him  in 
keft  words  :  <'  We  have  loft  a  father,  who  governed 
'  us  in  peace.  We  lived  under  him  in  fecurity ;  for 
'  he  did  not  Qpprefs,  or  fufTer  opprellion  :  we  loved, 
*  him,  and  there  was  nobody  whom  he  feared  '^" 

Hbney  I.  was  twenty-feven  years  of  age  athis  ac- 
tcffion  to  the  throne,  and  with  all  the  fpirit  of  a 
foung  man,  he  had  the  fagacity  and  prudence  of  one 
Dore  advanced  in  years;  without  which,  the  crown 
rould  have  been  (haken  from  his  head,  almoft  as  foon 
I  it  was  placed  there.  His  moiher  Conftance,  who 
ated  him,  as  has  been  obferved,  and  who  was  ambi- 
bus  (till  to  govern,  had  drawn  over  to  her  party  a 
umber  of  lords  and  bifhops,  under  pretence  of  fup-f 
Drting  the  caufe  of  her  younger  fon  Robert.  Hen« 
f,  therefore  after  fome  ineffedlual  flruggles,  was 
bilged  to  take  refuge  in  Normandy,  where  he  was 
iceircd  with  all  poffible  refpefi  by  duke  Robert ;  who 
STured  him,  that  the  treafures  and  forces  of  the 
uchy  were  at  his  difpofal.  Nor  were  thefe  mere 
cpreffions  of  civility  :  an  army  of  Normans  entere4 

9,  Ghb.  Bt/,fit$  Timf.  io«  U^galdw,    Clab.  uhi  ftip. 

France 
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France  on  one  fide»  while  the  k       tod  At  i 
party  invaded  ic  on  the  other«    1       tpetki 
andlier  faAion  were  hnmbled^  and  Hearyi 
all  that  he  had  loft«    But  although  thii 
ed  glorionfljr  for  the  king»  it  pro¥id  htnfel  tt  1 
monarchy  ;  for  at  the  faccels  of  the  war  wilt 
pally  owing  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  Htofyi 
ed  to  bis  duchy  Gifors,  Chaumont,  Pontoiiei  i 
that  part  of  the  Vexin  which  yet  reflMuadl  f»  1 
crown  "• 

The  next  affair  of  fmportanee  that  occopiel  \ 
king's  attention  was  the  facceffion  to  the  diacky  < 
Normandy.  Duke  Robert  bad  thought  fit^  iac 
pliance  with  the  falhionable  devotion  of  theft  tia 
to  n>ake  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalcm.  Bat  before  1 
departure,  as  he  was  a  prudent  priace,  though 
old  and  fuperftitious,  he  affenvbled  hit  nobles } 
informing  them  of  his  pious  purpofe,  the  length  d 
the  journey,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  oioft  bi 
expofed,  he  engaged  them  to  fwear  allegiance  to  U 
natural  fon  William,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  aa 
intended  for  his  fucccifor,  as  he  had  no  legitimil 
iflue.  He  alfo  recommended  the  guardianfhipof  tU 
fon,  who  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  to  two  perfol 
in  whom  he  placed  the  greatcft  confidence;  Henry  1 
king  of  France,  and  Alain  duke  of  Bretagne* 
But  thefe  precautions  did  not  prevent  many  difoi 
ders,  which  a  mind  not  hoodwinked  by  fuperftitio 
nruft  have  forefecn ;  arifing  from  the  habitual  turbi 
lency  of  the  great,  the  illegitimacy  of  William,  an 
the  claims  from  other  branches  of  the  ducal  family. 

.D.10J5.       RoBSBT  died,  as  he  had  apprehended,  in  his  pi 
grimage;  and  left  his  fon  rather  the  heir  of  his  wifli 

11.  GvL  Gcmct.  lib.  ti«  sa.  U.  ibid 
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LETTER     XIX. 

}LAKD  fr9m    thi    Danish    u    the     Norman 
Conquiji, 

^OU  have  already,  my  dear  Philip,  fcen  Ed- 
mood  Ironfide  iahumanly  murdered,  and  Eng- 
cxpored  to  the  ambition  of  Canute  the  Dane ;  a 
ce  both  aAive  and  brave,  and  at  the  head  of 
mcrous  army,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  mi- 
cy  of  Edwin  and  Edward,  the  fons  of  Edmond. 
Englifh  copld  therefore  cxpeft  nothing  but  to- 
fubjcQion  from  Canute.  But  the  Danifli  mo- 
h,  commonly  fo  little  fcrupulous,  lliewed,  on  thi<) 
fion,  ;in  anxiety  to  conceal  his  injuftice  under 
Qble  pretences.  Before  he  fcized  the  inheritance 
le  two  young  princes,  he  fummoned  a  general 
ably  of  the  iftates  of  England,  in'  order  to  fix 
Tucccffioa  ;  and  having  fuborned  fome  noblemen 
epofe  that,  in  the  treaty  of  Gloucefter,  it  was 
ed,  "  That  Canute,  in  cafe  of  Edmond*8  dc- 
S^Cy  fliould  fucceed  to  the  whole  kingdom,'* 
Rates,  convinced  by  this  evidence,  or  over-aweJ 
ris  victorious  arms,  immediately  put  the  Dane  in 
jpqflcffion  of  the  government '. 

97  although  Canute  had  now  attained  the  great 
A  of  tiU  j^inbliion  in  the  undivided  fovereignty  of 
jland,  he  was  at  firft  obliged  to  make  many  facri- 
i  to  il ;  and  to  gratify  the  chief  nobility,  by  be- 
ring  on  ihcm  cxicnfive  governments  and  jurifJic- 
it.  He  alfo  thought  himfclf  obliged,  from  poli- 
\  tsotivcSf  to  cxercife  fome  fcverities.  In  order 
towaid  hi^  Danifli  followers,  he  loaded  the  people 
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PART^  L  ^jth  oppreflive  taxes ;  and  jealous  of  the  two  youn: 
A.  D.  1017.  princes,  but  fenfiblc  that  he  fhoulc!  render  himfel 
detefted  if  he  ordered  them  to  be  murdered  in  Eng 
land,  he  fent  them  to  his  ally  the  king  of  Sweden 
whom  he  defired  to  get  them  privately  difpatched,  a 
foon  as  they  arrived  at  his  court.  But  the  Swedifi 
monarch  was  too  generous  to  comply  with  fuch  a  bat 
barous  requcft.  Afraid,  however,  to  draw  on  him 
felf  the  difpleafure  of  Canute,  by  protecting  the  Eng 
lifh  princes,  he  fent  them  to  be  educated  in  the  cour 
of  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary  :  a  ftrange  place  furc 
ly  to  feck  for  a  preceptor.  But  the  defencelefs  feci 
only  a  prote£tor  :  and  the  fons  of  Edmond  foun(|  on 
in  Solomon.  Edwin,  the  eldeft,  was  married  to  tha 
monarch's  fifier;  but  he  dying  without  iffue,  Solomoi 
gave  hisfifter-in-law,  Agatha,  daughter  of  the  empe 
ror  Henry  II.  in  marriage  to  Edward,  the  youngc 
brother :  and  (he  bore  bins  Edgar  Atheling,  whoc 
I  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention ;  Margaret,  after 
wards  queen  of  Scotland ;  and  Chriftina,  who  retiro 
^  into  a  convent  *. 

The  removal  of  Edmood's  children  into  fo  dlflan 
a  country  as  ^Hungary,  was  regarded  by  Canute,  nex 
to  their  death,  as  the  greateft  fecurity  of  his  govern 
ment.  But  he  was  ftill  under  alarm  on  account  o 
Alfred  and  Edward,  the  fons  of  Ethelred,  who  wen 
protected  and  fupportedby  their  uncle,  Richard  dub 
of  Normandy.  Richard  had  even  fitted  out  a  fleet 
on  purpofe  to  reftore  the  Englifh  princes  to  the  throw 
of  their  anceftors.  In  order,  therefore,  to  break  tb^ 
fiorm,  and  tofecurehimfelf  on  that  fide,  Canute  pai< 
his  addrefies  to  queen  Emma,  the  duke's  filler,  aiK 
the  mother  of  thofe  princes  who  difputed  his  fway 
He  was  liflencd  to :    Richard  fent  over  Emma  u 
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£a£land  ;  where  fhe  was  foon  after  married  to  Ca-    letter 

•  XIX 

nute^  the  critmy  of  her  former  hu{band*s  family,  and  ^     ,-  *  ^ 
the  conqueror  of  that  country  which  her  children  had  A.D.1017. 
a  right  to  rule.    But  Canute  promifed  that  her  chil- 
dren (hould  ftill  rule  it,    though  not  the  children  of 
Ethclred  ;  and,  although  the  Englifh  difapproved  of 
the  match,  they  were  pleafed  to  6nd  at  court  a  fove-. 
tcign  to  whom  they  were  accuftomcd  :  fo  that  the 
conqueror,  by  this  marriage,  not  only  fecured  the 
alliance  of  Normandy,  but  acquired  the  confidence 
of  hit  new  fubje£ls.    Having  thus  freed  himfelf  from 
the  danger  of  a  revolution,  Canute  determined,  like 
a  truly  wife  prince,  by  the  equity  of  his  adminiftra« 
tion,  to  reconcile  the  Englifh  yet  farther  to  the  Da« 
nifli  yoke.     He  fent  back  to  their  own  country  as 
many  of  his  followers  as  could  fafely  be  fpared  :  he 
reftored  the  Saxon  cuftoms ;  he  made  no  diftindion 
between  the  Danes  and  Englifh  in  the  diftributipn  of 
jaftice;  and  he  took  care,  by  a  flriA  execution  of 
law,  to  protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  his  fub- 
jcfls  '.   The  Danes  were  gradually  incorporated  with 
the  native  Englifh  ;   and  both  were  glad  to  breathe  a 
little  from  thofe  multiplied  calamities,  which  the  con- 
querors, no  lefs  than  the  conquered,  hAd  experienced 
in  their  ftruggle  for  dominion. 

The  firfl  ofc  that  Canute  made  of  this  tranquillity 
was  to  viiit  Denmark,  where  he  obtained  a  viftory  a  D.  loio 
over  the  Swedes,  by  the  valour  of  the  Englifh  un- 
der the  command  of  carl  Godwin,  on  whom  he  bcf- 
towed  his  daughter  id  marriage.  In  a  fccond  voyage 
to  Denmark,  he  made  himfelf  mafler  of  Norway,  ^  p  j^g 
and  expelled  the  good  Glaus  from  his  kingdom.  Ca- 
nute feems  now  to  have  attained  the  height  of  his 
ambition  ;  for,  from  this  period,  he  appears  not  only 

3.  Gul.  MalflficT.  lib.  ii. 
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to  have  UiA  aiide  M  thdughts  of  future  cotiqtieftty  but 
to  have  held  in  contempt  all  the  glories  and  pleafurei 
of  the  world  :  a  neceflary  confequencey  my  dear 
Philips  of  afligning  to  human  enjoyments  a  fatisfac- 
tion  which  they  cannot  yield,  and  more  efpecially  of 
purfuing  them  (another  efFeft  of  the  fame  caofe)  at 
the  expence  of  jaftice  and  humanity. 

During  this  change  of  mind  it  muft  have  been 
diat  Canute,  the  greateft  and  moft  powerful  prince  of 
his  time,  being  fovercign  of  De^nmark,  Norway^  aAd 
England,  put  to  the  blufh  liis  flattering  courtiers,  who 
exclaimed  in  admiration  of  his  grandeur,  that  every 
thing  was  p^JfiUi  for  him.     He  ordered  a  chair  to  be 
brou^t^  and  feated  himfelf  on  the  fea-fhore,  while 
the  tide  was  riling ;  and  as  the  waves  approached^  he 
faid,  in  an  imperious  tone,  <<  Thou  fea  !  art  under 
*<  my  dominion,   and  the  land  which  I  fit  upon  it 
*^  mine :  I  charge  thee^  approach  no  farther !  no^ 
*<  dare  to  wet  the  feet  of  thy  fovcreign.'*     He  even 
fat  fome  time  in  Teeming  expe£lation  of  fubmiiEon: 
but  as  the  fea  ftill  advanced  towards  him,  and  at  laft  , 
I>egan  to  wafli  him  with  its  billows,   he  turned  to  fail  j 
courtiers,  and  obferved,  that  every  creature  in  tbc  j 
tmiverfe  is  feeble  and  impotent,;   and  that  power  re-  j 
fides  only  with  one  Being,   in  whofe  hands  are  the  ] 
elements  of  nature,  and  who  can  fay  to  the  ocean,   : 
**  Thus  far  (halt  thou  go,  and  no  farther  ♦!"  « 

But  although  Canute^  fick  of  worldly  greatnefii 
began  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  a  future  ftate  of  ex- 
iftence,  the  fpirit  of  which  prevailed  in  that  age  unfor* 
tunately  gave  a  wrong  diredion  to  his  piety.  In* 
ftead  of  making  reparation  to  the  perfons  whom  be 
bad  injured  by   former  a£ts  of  violence^  he  bailt 

churches^ 
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diorcheSy  eDdowed  mooafteries,  and  appointed  pray-    letter 
crt  to  be  (aid  for  the  fouls  of  tbofe  who  had  fallea  la 
battle  againft  him  ;  nay,  more  meritorious  than  all 
the  reft  !  he  undercook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

After  his  return  from  Rome,  Canute  performed 
nothing  memorable,  except  an  expedition  againft 
Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  whom  he  humbled.  He 
died  in  1035,  and  left  the  crown  'of  England  to  his  ^-D.  1035. 
ion  Harold  Harefoot,  by  his  firft  wife,  Alfwen* 
daughter  to  the  earl  of  Hampfhire,  in  prejudice  of 
Hardicanute,  his  fon  by  queen  Emma,  to  whom  he 
bad  promifed  the  fuccefiion  ^. 

Harold  reigned  only  four  years.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Hardicanute,  whofe  reign  was  A.p.  1039. 
yet  fhorter.  Neither  of  thefe  princes  had  any  qua- 
lities that  merit  your  attention,  nor  did  any  thing 
memorable  happen  during  their  reigns.  It  will  there- 
fore be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  on  the  death  of 
Hardicanute,  who  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  brutal  intem- 
perance, the  Englifli  ihook  off  the  Danifh  yoke,  and  A.  0.1041. 
recalled  from  Normandy  Edward,  fon  of  Ethelred 
and  Emma,  furnamed  the  Confeflbr,  to  the  throne 
of  his  anceftors. 

This  revolution  was  efFcfled  without  bloodfhcd  : 
and  the  mild  and  equitable  government  of  Edward 
foon  reconciled  the  Danes,  no  Icfs  than  the  Englifh 
to  his  fway.  The  diftindiion  between  the  two  nations 
vanifhed.  But  the  Englifh  in  vain  flattered  thrm- 
felves,  that  they  were  for  ever  delivered  from  foreign 
mailers.  A  little  time  convinced  them,  that  the  evil 
^as  rather  fufpended  than  removed. 

5.  CSrm,  Sam,  H.  Hunting.  R.  Hovcdctu 
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PART  I.       Edwakd  hdd  been  educated  in  Normandy ;  and 

having  contraAcd  many  intimacies  with  the  nativei*j 

of  that  country,  as  well  as  an  affedion  for  their  maa-<  \ 

ncTSy  the  court  of  England  was  foon  filled  with  Nor«f'^ 

mans,  who  were  diflinguifhed  by  the  royal  favooTg  \ 

and  bad  great  influence  in  the  national  councils.    He  : 

liad  alio  it  appears,   though  married  to  a  beaatifiil  i 

woman,  made  an  indifcreet  vow  of  virginity,  whick 

rendered  his  bed  ftcrile,  but  obtained  to  him  froiii\ 

the  monks  the  title  of  Saint  and  ConfeiTor:  and  ha  ^ 

had  given  his  kinfman,  William  duke  of  Normandy,'' 

hopes  of  fucceeding  to  the  Englifh  crown.     What'^ 

life  that  enterprifing  prince  made  of  this  promife, 

real  or  pretended,  we  fhall  afterward  have  occafion 

to  fee.  1 


In  the  tnean  time  the  Englifh,  and  particularly  earl 
Godwin,  the  moft  powerful  nobleman  in  the  king- 
dom, and  who  had  hopes  of  exalting  his  own  fon  to 
the  throne,  became  jealous  of  the  preference  fhewn 
to   foreigners,     and   openly     revolted.     The  rebels^ 
were  reduced  :   the  eftatcs  of  Godwin  and  his  fon ' 
were  confifcated  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  flee  the  \ 
A.I>- 1053.   realm.     But  they  foon  after  returned,    and  reduced 
the  king  to  conditions;   the  moft   confiderable  of 
which  was,  that  all  foreigners  (hould  be  banifticd  the 
kingdom  ^. 

Godwin's  death,  which  happened  fhortly  after  this 
treaty,  prevented  him  from  eftablifhing  that  autho* 
rity  which  he  had  acquired  at  the  expence  of  the 
crown*  But  his  fon  liaroIJ,  who  fucceeded  him  in 
his  cftates  and  ofHces,  and  who,  with  an  ambition 
equal  to  his  father's,  was  fuperior  to  him  in  addrcfs 
and  infinuation,  proved  no  lefs  dangerous  to  the  un* 

«.  R.  Hovcdcn.    Sim.  Dunclm, 
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wim  ike  Edvard,  wiM>fe  xoofidfnce 
kad  iT^TF"^**'  Aod  the  deam  of  Siward,  dttke 
foidiMiberiauid,  while  it  cnteebfed  the  mn\  m»  ^ix'icjj. 
itj,  give  ttn  more  comcqoeoce  to  the  aiDbitioiK 
nU.  Shnnly  befide  his  loyalty,  and  expioits 
3dialf  of  the  crown,  had  acquired  RoDoar  to  Eog* 
I,  by  his  facceisfnl  ccndod  in  the  only  foreign 
»prife  ondertakeo  during  this  reign:  and  as  it  is 
oeftcd  widi  a  memorable  carcomflance  in  the  hif- 
f  of  a  oeighbdiinog  kingdom,  as  well  as  with  the 
%aes  of  Haroldy  it  doubly  deienres  oor  atlen* 
u 

)oNCAN,  king  of  Scotland,  a  prince  of  a  gentle 
K>fition,  and  ibme  talents^  hut  not  poflcfled  of 
icient  vigour  to  govern  a  turbulent  nation  dif- 
)ed  by  the  animofities  of  the  great,  had  laid  him* 
open  to  the  deiigns  of  Macbeth,  a  powerful  no- 
run,  nearly  allied  to  the  crown;  and  who,  hot 
tented  with  curbing  the  king^s  authority,  carried 
farther  his  traitcrous  ambition.  He  murdered 
fovereign;  ufurped  the  crown;  and  chafed  MaU 
n  Kenmure,  the  prince  and  heir,  intaEngland« 
ard,  whofe  daughter  was  married  to  Duncan, 
ertook,  by  Edward's  orders,  the  prote£tion  of  this 
appy  family.  He  marched  an  army  into  Scot* 
I,  defeated  and  killed  Macbeth  in  battle,  and  re- 
ed Malcolm  to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  This 
ice,  added  to  his  former  connections  with  the 
al  family  of  Scotland,  brought  great  acceflion  to  the 
lority  of  Siward  in  the  North,  and  enabled  him 
»e  highly  ulcful  to  Edward,  in  reft  raining  the  am- 
on  of  Godwin  and  his  powerful  family;  hut  as  he 
1  loft  his  eldeft  fon  Ofbern,  in  the  adion  with 
cbeth,  it  proved  eventually  fatal  to  his  hoiifc,  and 
rtful  to  the  crown.  The  duke's  fccond  fon,  VVal- 
of,  appeared  too  young,  on  his  father's   death  to 

be 
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^^T^\  ^'^^^^^^^  ^^^^  the  government  of  Narthuitbci 
huxd  :  and  Harold's  influence  obtained  that  ddkedoi 
for  Tofti  kis  own  brother  ^  • 

Th£8E  are  two  anecdotes  related  of  Siward,  whk 
firongly  mark  'his  character,  and  arc  eminently  ei 
preffive  of  that  enthufiafm  of  valour,  long  fo  predc 
minant  in  the  houle  of  Northumberland*  When  ifl 
formed  of  his  fon  Ofbern's  death,  he  was  at  firft  in 
confolable.  But  inquiring  how  he  fell,  and  being  tol 
that  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  that  hi 
wound  was  in  the  breoftj  the  feelings  of  the  fathc 
feemed  loft  in  thofe  of  the  foldier  :  his  grief  was  tram 
formed  into  joy.  "  Would  to  God,"  exclaimed  h< 
<<  that  I  had  as  many  fons  as  I  have  hairs,  that 
*^  might  lofe  them  thus  !''  And  when  he  found  his  ow 
death  approaching,  he  ordered*  himfelf  to  be  clothe 
in  a  fuit  of  complete  armoury  and  fitting  ere&  on 
couch,  with  a  fpear  in  his  hand,  <<  In  this  pofturej 
faid  he,  ^Ithe  only  one  worthy  of  a  warrior,  i  wii 
^<  meet  the  tyrant :  if  I  cannot  conquer,  I  ihall  a 
<<  leaft/tfff  the  combat  ^*' 

TosTi  behaved  fo  tyrannically  in  his  governmcn 
of  Northumberland,  that  the  people  rofe  again  him 
and  expelled  him  by  force  of  arms  ;  a  circumdanc 
which  contributed  much  to  his  brother's  aggrandize 
mcnt.  Harold  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  punifl 
the  Northumbrians,  and  advanced  with  an  army  fo 
thatpurpofe;  but  being  met  by  a  deputation  froi 
Morcar,  who  had  been  defied  duke,  and  findia 
that  Tofti  had  zStcd  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  hi 
ftation,  he  returned  to  the  king,  andgeneroufly  per 
fuaded  him  not  only  to  pardon  the  rebels,  but  eve 

7.  Gul.  Mahncf.  lib  if.     Bachajian,  lib.  vli. 
S.  li.  Hun  dug.  lib.  vi. 


Bt  dKtc  potiriral  sai  ^rmnao:  :£ep«>  Htroiu  Uwa 
tt  &  cafiurCiOi&  •oesiy  v  MpuK'  ac  cw 
ccnm.  He  iBftf  jirnci  rwidfaAiaaa 
Us  umatiftti  vy  irs  krncr  €9  dxfi  NoKt^oaWU 
he  had  tailed  cmtt  aaimincjoa  of  !iis  rafeor^  bv 
CQiiqiKft  ef  Wales;  aad  tio^mc  vas  his  iadacoct^ 
[Alt  he  had  alorocfc  ali  Esgtand  oaee?  t2«  oxsaiaQc  ol 
CK*  his  iricotti.  hn  oxcpetiters  ror  use  t«c« 
were  Edgar  Atneliag,  tbe  icxe  farririsg  heir  to 
crovn,  who  had  beta  recalled  tram  Huagrarr,  aad 
Ittiam  duke  of  NoranacT,  the  iuog's  cou^a.  B«t 
^&e  firft  was  a  joath,  whore  IcnbecilitT  was  thought 
iificicot  to  let  ahde  his  claioi,  and  the  ftcood  a  fo- 
irigoer.  Edward's  prepofefEonshiadered  himfromlop^ 
|k)rciog  the  preteofions  of  Harold,  and  his  irrefotutiott 
From  lecuring  the  crowo  to  the  duke  of  NorKnandT^ 
rtom  he  iecretly  favoured  :  he  therefore  died  with*  A*D^  i>>Hi 
bat  appointiDg  a  fucceifor,  being  worn  out  with  age 
lad  infirmities,  and  more  anxious  about  obtaining  a 
keaTenly,  than  fettling  his  earthly  inheritance^ 

Ed  WARD  the  Confeflbr  was  the  firft  who  fi^heJ  for 
the  fcrophula,  hence  denominated  the  King's  £viU 
The  opinion  of  his  fanCtity  procured  belief,  among 
the  fuperftitious  vulgar,  to  this  mode  of  cure  :  and 
his  fucceiTors  regarded  it  as  a  part  of  their  royalty  to 
(upport  the  fame  idea.  The  pradice  was  iiril  dropt 
by  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwic;  who  wil'cly 

9.  Oideric,  Vital. 
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Part  I.  icmfidcred,  that  Aich  a  prctenfion  moft  be  attc 
A.^ioM.  ^*^  ridicule  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  culti' 
minds,  and  eTen' become  the  fcorn  of  an  enlighi 
populace.  Pofterity  art  morelndcbted  to  this  p 
for  the  body  of  laws  which  he  compiled,  and  w 
on  acco\^nt  of  their  mildnefs^  were  long  dear  t( 
anceftors. 

Though  Edward  left  the  fucceflion  undectde 
'  did  not  long  continuefo.  Harold  immediately  ftc 

into  the  vacant  throne ;  and  fo  well  had  he  lake 
ineafures,  that  his  acceflion  was  attended  with  a 
tie  oppoTuion  or  diAurbance,  as  if  he  had  fucci 
by  the  moft  indifputable  hereditary  title, 
right  of  Edgar  Atheling  was  fcarce  ever  menti 
and  ftill  lefs  the  claim  of  the  duke  of  Normandy 
whole  nation  Teemed  joyfully  to  fwear  allegian 
the  new  king  ■®. 

The  firft  danger  that  Harold  experienced  was 
abroad,  and  from  his  own  brother.  Tofti,  whc 
pelled  the  government  of  Northumberland,  ha( 
mitted  to  a  voluntary  banifhment  in  Flanders 
no  fooner  was  he  informed  of  the  acceflion  oi 
rold,  to  whofe  fortunate  ambition  he  coniidered 
felf  to  have  fallen  a  facrifice,  then  he  entered 
league  with  Halfager  king  of  Norway,  who  in 
England  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  fail, 
himfelf  had  collefled  about  iixty  veifels  in  the 
.  x>f  Flanders,  with  which  he  put  to  fea;  and 
committing  fome  depredations  on  the  fouth  an 
cbafts  of  England,  he  (ailed  to  Northumbc 
where  he  was  joined  by  Halfager  and  his  pov 
armament.    The  combined  fleets  difembarkcd 

10.  Gul.  Pidk.    Order.  Vital. 
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troopc  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber ;  and  the  earls  of  LEfruMi 
Northambcrland  and  Mercia  were  defeated  in  at-  ^  ;^^,^ 
'tenpting  tooppofe  the  invaders.  A.D.ioi^ 

Harold  was  no  fooncr  informed  of  this  difafter, 
dian  he  haftened  to  the  North  ;  anxious  for  the  fafety 
ofhis  people,  and  ambitious  to  fhew  himfelf  worthy 
of  that  crown  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by 
ill  country  men.  The  Knglifh  flocked  from  all  quar* 
tm  to  his  ilaodard:  fo  that  he  found  himfelf  in  a 
condition  to  give  battle  to  his  enemies,  as  foon  as  he 
reached  them.  The  two  armies  engaged  at  Standford. 
He  aftion  which,  was  long  and  bloody,  uUiniately 
erminatcd  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Danes,  and  in  the 
teatk  of  Tofti  and  Halfager.  HaVold,  however,  had 
rarce  time  to  rejoice  on  account  of  this  viftory,  be- 
)rc  he  received  intelligence,  that  the  duke  of  NoV- 
landy,  having  landed  with  a  formidable  force  in  the 
outh  of  England  ,determincd  todifpute  with  him  the 
-own. 

The  Norman  prince  (whom  I  have  already  had 
:ca(ion  to  mention,  boih  in  the  hiflory  of  Francfe 
nd  of  England)  founded  his  claim  to  the  Englifh 
rown  on  a  pretended  will  of  Edward  the  Confcflbt 
1  his  favour.  This  claim  he  fortified  with  an  oath 
Ktorted  from  Harold  when  fhipwrecked  on  the  coaft 
f  France,  that  he  would  never  afpire  to  the  fucccf- 
on,  and  by  which  he  bound  himfelf  to  fupport  the 
rctenfions  of  William*  The  will  Harold  knew  to  be 
Old  of  foundation,  and  the  oath  he  entirely  disc- 
arded, as  It  had  not  only  been  drawn  from  him  by 
be  fear  of  violence,  but  was  in  itfclf  unlawful;  unlefs 
ViUiam  had  not  only  been  appointed  fucceflbr  by 
he  king,  but  chofcn  by  the  people,  the  Knglifh 
rown  not  being  at  the  difpofal  of  the  fovereign.  He 
hcrcfore  replied  to  the  Norman  ambaffadors,  who 
ammoned  bun  to  relign  the  kingdom-,   that  he  was 

determined 
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y^^J  ^j   determined  ftrcnuoufly  to  maintain  thofc   na 
A.f>.jo€6.  liberties  with  which  he  had  been  intrufted,  an< 

the  fame  moment  fhould  put  a  period  to  his  Hi 

his  fway  *'. 

This  anfwer  was  no  other  than  what  Williai 
peAed.  He  knew  the  valour  of  Harold,  an 
power  of  the  Englifh  nation  ;  but  he  confulted 
his  ambition,  and  his  courage.  Theboldnefsc 
cnterprifc  he  thought  would  aftonifli  the  enemy, 
infpire  his  foldiers  with  refolution  from  defpai 
well  as  from  a  delire  of  fupporting  the  rcputaii 
their  countrymen;  who  had  about  this  time  re^ 
their  ancient  fame,  as  we  (hall  afterward  have  < 
iion  to  fee,  by  the  moft  hazardous  exploits,  and 
moft  wonderful  fucceifes,  in  the  other  extremii 
Europe. 

Nor  were  thcfe  the  only  foundation  of  Will! 
hopes.  A  military  fpirit  had  univerfally  diffaft 
fclf  over  Europe;  and  the  feudal  nobles,  whole  n 
wer^  elated  by  their  princely  iituation,  greedily  em 
jtd  the  moft  hazardqu^  enterpriser,  how  little  ft 
-they  mi^ht  be  iqtereilcd  in  the  failure  or  fuc 
Honpe  theirpaifion  for  chivalry,  and  their  ambiti 
-outfhine  each  other  in  exertions  of  (Ircngth  or  pro 
William  had  long  been  diftinguiihed  among  t 
h^nghty  chieftains  by  his  power,  his  courage,  an 
addrefs  in  all  military  exercifesj  and  every  one 
bttiouf  of  acquiring  renown  in  arms,  repaired  u 
court  of  Normandy,  where  they  were  enterta 
with  that  hofpitality  i^^d  courtefy  which  diftingi 
ed  the  age.  The  fame  of  the  intended  invalic 
England  had  been  every  where  diifufed :  the  i 
perilous  the  attempt  appeared,  the  more  it  fuitec 
genius  of  the  times.;  multitudes  of  adventurers  tl 

II.  Gul.  Maimer,  lib.  iii.    Hidden.    Matdi.  Wc(t 
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rectomitd  to  tceder  their  icrvice  to  William,  im- 

time  to  acquire  fame  under  to  renowned  a  leader) 

10  foppoif,  by  new  afts  of  vabar,  that  repata-  A.Itioi*, 

1  which  chej  had  alreadj  earned  *^;  fo  that  the 

e*s  army  confifted  of  the  flower  of  all  the  war- 

I  of  the  coQtittent)  detennimpd  to  die  or  t$  con- 

r. 

HE  continental  monarchs  could  furely  have  olv 
3ed  thofe  fnpplies.  But  Philip  L  of  France, 
fe  intercR  moft  it  was,  being  a  minor,  Baldwin, 
of  Flanders,  William*8  father-in-law,  who  then 
the  reins  of  government,  favoured  the  duke's 
s  (as  I  hare  had  occafion  to  obfcrvc)  both  in 
tec  and  Flanders  ;  and  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
es  giving  all  his  vaflals  leave  to  embark  in  this 
dition,  which  fo  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
>pc,  promifcd  his  protcftion  to  the  duchy  of  Nw- 
iy  during  the  abfencc  of  the  duke,  and  tluereby 
led  himto^raw  his  whole  ftrengtli  to  the  attack 
ngland. 

jT  Willam*«  moft  important  ally  was  pope  Alca- 
r  II.  who  had  a  mighty  influence  ovcr.thc  war- 
of  that  age;  and  who,  bcfides  being  flattered 
n  appeal  which  William  had  made  to  the  court  of 
e  in  favour  of  his  undertaking,  at  a  tin^  wbcn 
pontiff  wanted  to  be  the  arl)itcr  of  princes,  fore- 
that  if  the  French  and  Norman  barons  were 
rfj»ful  in  their  enrcrprize^  they  would  import  into 
and,  which  ftill  maintained  fome  degree  of  Inde* 
rnce  in  ecclciiaftical  matters,  a  more  devoted  re- 
ice  to  the  Holy  See.  He  tJicreferc  declared  im* 
ately  in  favour  of  WilliamN  claim  :  pronounced 
lid  a  perjured  ufurper ;  denounced  excommuaica* 

12.  GaLPi^T. 
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FART  i^  tion  aginft  him  and  his  adherents;  and  in  order 
.  ^r^'-j^^  particularly  to  encourage  the  duke,  he  fent  h 
confecrated  banopr,  and  a  ring  with  one  of  St* 
ter*s  hairs  in  it  '^.  Thus,  as  the  fagacious  Humi 
marks,  all  the  ambition  and  violence  of  this  invs 
wer0»covered  fafely  over  with  the  broad  mantl 
'  religion.  ' 

The  Norman  fleet,  which  confifted  of  three  I 
dred  veflfels,  great  and  fmall,  and  carried  an  arm 
,  fixty  thoufand  men,  feleded  by  William  from  l 
numerous  fupplics  that  courted  his  fervice,  had 
i^embled  early  in  thefummer,  and  puttofea  foot 
ter;  but  being  long  detained  by  contrary  winds, 
troops  began  to  imagine  that  Heaven  had  declare 
gainft  them,  and  that,  notwithftandingthe  pope's 
nedi£lion,  they  were  deftined  to  deftrudion. 
wind,  however,  fortunately  changed  on  the  eveo 
feaft  of  St.  Michael,  the  tutelar  faint  of  Normal 
and  the  foldiers  and  their  bold  leaders,  who  ha 
equal  contempt  of  real,  and  a  dread  of  imaginary 
gers,  fancying  they  faw  the  hand  of  Providence  ii 
caufe  of  their  former  terrors,  fet  out  with  thegre 
alacrity,  and  fafely  arrived  at  Pevenfey  in  Su 
where  the  troops  quietly  difcmbarked.  The  < 
himfelf  had  the  misfortune  to  fall,  as  he  ieapc 
fhore  ;  a  circumftance  which,  confidering  the  fu 
fiition  of  the  times,  might  have  been  conftrued  t( 
difadvantage,  but  which  he  had  the  prefence  of  r 
to  turn  in  his  favour,  by  calling  aloud,  **  I  1 
**  taken  poflcffion  of  England  !"  and  a  fold»2r, 
ning  to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  plucked  fome  th: 
which  he  prefented  tfe  his  general,  as  giving  him 
fin  of  the  kingdom'*.     The  confidence  of  Wil 

14.  Baker,  Ctrtii.  15.  Order.  Vittl 
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lad  Us  followers  was  now  fo  great,  that,  when  they  LHtter 
ktodeveQ  of  Harold's  viflory  over  the  Daocs,  in-  y_,-^-\  ^ 
icadof  being  difcouraged  they  feemed  only  to  long,  A.D.  ioS6. 
Fitk  more  impatience,  for  the  arrival  of  the  Engliih 

innj, 

They  had  not  long  occaiion  to  wait.    Harold  was 
«  York  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  Norman 
iiralion,  and  haftened  by  quick  marches  to  meet  his 
lompetitor.     But  on  reviewing  his  forces,  he  found 
km  much  diminilhed,  though  he  had  been  rein* 
Vited  with   frefh  troops  from  London  and  other 
liaces.    His  victory  proved  his  ruin.    Many  of  his 
■nvefi  officers,  and  veteran  foldiers,  fell  in  the  aftion  ; 
Hoc  retired  from  fatigue,   and  others  fecretly  with- 
rw  from  difcontent,   becaufe  he  had  refufed  to  dif- 
ibute  the  Danifh  fpoils  among  them  :  a  conduft  lit- 
I  fuitcd  to  his  ufoal  generoiity  of  temper,  and  which 
a  only  be  accounted  for  from  a  defire  of  ealing  his 
>ple  in  the  war  that  hung  over  them  from  Norman- 
^  and  which  he  forefaw  muft  be  attended  with  great 
x:nce. 

From  thcfe  and  other  circumflances,  Gurth  the 
g's  brother,  a  man  of  bravery  and  condu£V,  began 
entertain  apprehenfions  of  the  event;  and  repre- 
ted  to  the  king.  That  it  would  be  better  policy  to 
Jong  the  war  than  to  riik  a  general  aAion,  as  the 
Iter  was  approaching,  when  the  enemy  would  fuf- 
many  hardfhips,  while  the  Engliih,  better  (hcl- 
sd,  and  becoming  every  day  more  inccnfed  againft 
ir  invaders,  would  haften  from  all  quarters  to 
affiftance,  and  render  his  army  invincible ;  or,  if 
thought  it  neceifary  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  ought 
eaft  not  to  expofe  his  perfon^  that  feme  refource 
rht  ftill  be  left  for  the  liberty  and  independency  of 
toL.  1.  O  the 
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the  kingdom.  But  Harold,  deaf  to  all  thefe  s 
XdXo6^.  n^cntf,  rcjcftcd  his  brother's  advice  with  difc 
and  elated  with  paft  profperity,  as  well  as  ftimu 
by  his  native  courage,  replied.  That  he  would 
battle  in  perfon,  and  convince  his  fubjeds,  th: 
was  worthy  of  the  crown  which  they  had  fet 
bis  head  *^ 

With  this  refolutton  he  drew  near  to  the 
mans,  who  had  removed  their  camp  to  Haf 
He  Was  even  fo  confident  of  fuccefs,  that  he  i 
meflage  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  offering 
i  fum  of  money,  if  he  would  depart  the  kin 
without  efiufion  of  blood ;  and  William,  not  to  1 
hind  him  in  vaunting,  commanded  him  to  refi{ 
croWn  of  England,  to  fubmit  their  caufe  to  the 
tration  of  the  pope,  or  to  fight  him  in  fingle  co 
Harold  replied,  that  the  God  of  battles  would 
be  tire  arbiter  of  all  their  differences  ^\ 

Both  armies  now  impatiently  expef^ed  the 

decifion  ;  but  night  drawing  on,  it  was  deferr 

morning.     During  this  interval  of  darkncfs  at 

penfe,  the  fcene  was  very  different  in  the  two  c 

the  EngHfh  fpent  the  night  In  riot  and  feaftinj 

Normans,  in  prayer  and  preparations  for  battl 

oa.  15.       ioon  as  day  began  to  appear,  the  duke  affemb 

princijifal  officers,  and  made  them  a  fpcech  fuit 

the  occafion.     He  next  divided  his  army  intc 

lines.    The  firft  confiftcd  of  archers  and  light 

infantry ;  the  fecond  was  compofed  of  his  brave 

talioris,  heavy  armed,  and  ranged  in  clofe  orde 

cavalry,  at  the  head  of  which  William  placc< 

felf,  formed  the  third  line,  and  were  fo  difpofe 

tliey  ftretched  beyond  the  infantry,  and  flank 

*    |tf .  Order.  Viul.    Ouk  Malmcf.  lib.  lii.  17.  h 
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wing  of  the  army*    He  commaDded  the  iignal  to  be    letter 
given;  and  the  whole  army,  moving  at  once,  and   ^ ^^  ^  ^ 
fioging  the  celebrated  Song  of  Rowland,  the  fabulous  A.  P.  lo^L 
Mphcw,  but  renowned  captain  of  Charlemagne^  ad- 
Vftoced  m  order  of  battle  '^» 

Harold,  vhofe  army  was  inferior  to  William's, 
in  number  ai  well  as  in  difcipline,  had  feized  the  ad- 
TMUge  of  a  rifing  ground  ;  and  having  drawn  fomc 
txtnchff  to  fecure  his  flanks,  leemed  inclined  to  a£b 
Bponthedefeniive,  and  to  avoid  all  encounter  with  the 
Norman  cavalry,  to  which  his  ftrength  in  horfe  was 
fery  unequal.    The  Kcniifli  men  were  placed  in  the 
froot,  a  poft  which  they  had  always  claimed  as  their 
due :  the  Londoners  guarded  the  flandard  ;  and  the 
kii\g,  diimounting,  placed  himfelf  in  the  centre,  at 
|he  bead  of  his  infantry,  exprefling  his  refolution  to 
conquer  or  die.    The  firft  attack  of  the  Norman  foot 
was  terrible :  their  archers  forcly  galled  their  adver- 
furies;  and,   as  the   Englifh  ranks  were  clofe,   the 
arrows  did  great  execution.    But  Harold's  army  re- 
ceived the  (hock  of  the  enemy  undifmaycd  ;  and  after 
a  furious  ilruggle,  which  long  remained  undecided, 
the  Normans  began  to  give  ground.     Confufion  was 
fpreading  from  rank  to  rank  ;  when  William,  who 
found  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  haftened  with 
a  felefi;  band  to  the  relief  of  kis  broken  forces.    His 
prefence  reftored  the  battle.  The  Englifli  were  obliged 
to  retire  in  their  turn  ;  but  the  dnke  finding  they  dill 
made  a  vigorous  reiifiance,  aided  by  the  advantage  of 
ground,  and  animated  by  the  examplcof  their  valiant 
prince,    ordered  his  troops  to  make  a  hafly  retreat, 
and  allure  their  antagonifts  from  their  flation  by  the 
appearance  of  fiij^ht.     The  artifice  fuccccded.     Im- 
pelled by  the  cnthufiafm  of  valour  and  the  heat  of 
a£Hon,  the  troops  of  Harold  prccipitantly  followed 
iS.  Cu:.  Malmcf.  lib.  iii.    Du  Cang.  in  CV«/.  Vcrl».  C'*m/.  livhnJ. 
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the  Normans  into  the  plain  ;  while  William  inftruAc 
his  infantry  at  once  to  face  about  on  their  purfocn 
and  the  cavalry  to  make  an  aiTault  upon  their  winga 
The  Englifh  were  thrown  into  difordery  and  drivci 
back  with  lofs  to  the  hill ;  where  being  rallied  by  tb 
generalQiip  of  Harold,  they  were  again  able  to  main* 
tain  the  combat.  William  tried  the  fame  ftratagea 
afecond  time,  and  with  equal  fuccefs.  Yet  he  flii 
found  a  large  body  of  Englifh  forces  that  remaincc 
firm  around  their  prince,  and  feemed  determined  u 
difpute  the  field  to  the  lad  man  ;  when  fortune  de- 
cided a  victory,  which  valour  had  left  doubtful.  Ha- 
rold, who  had  fought  with  unfpeakable  courage  and 
perfonal  prowefs  from  dawn  until  eve^  was  fhoi 
into  the  brains  with  an  arrow,  while  bravely  defend- 
ing the  royal  ftandard  at  the  head  of  his  guards.  HIi 
two  gallant  brothers,  Gurth  and  Leofwin,  al(b  were 
Hain ;  and  the  Englifh  army  difpirited  by  the  lofs  ol 
its  leaders,  gave  way  on  all  fides,  and  was  purfued 
with  great  flaughter  by  the  vi£torious  Normans  >'• 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  gained  by  William 
the  Norman,  afterwards  furnamed  th6  Conqueror,  the 
famous  battle  of  Haflings,  which  terminated  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  in  England ;  and  which,  by 
the  heroic  feats  of  valour  difplayed  on  both  fides,  by 
both  armies  and  both  commanders,  feemed  worthy  to 
decide  the  fate  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  Fifteen  thou- 
faiid  of  the  Normans  fell,  and  a  much  greater  number 
of  the  Englifh  forces  *^— But  we  mufl  take  a  view 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  alfo  throw  a 
glance  on  thofe  of  Alia  and  Africa,  before  I  confi- 
der  the  confequences  of  this  viftory,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  revolution  by  which  it  was  foUowedj 

19.  Gul.  Malmcf.  ubi  fup.    GuL  Pi^.     H.  Huattng.  R.  Hovtden 
M.  Paris.     Order,  Vital. 
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)a  die  hwsy  goTernment^  and  minners  of  Eng.- 
i.  la  the  mean  time,  howeTer,  it  will  not  be 
>roper  to  take  a  flight  furvey  of  the  ftate  of  Eng- 
1  at  the  Nonnan  conqueft. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

0  territory  of  fo  fmall  an  extent  has  ever  jfo  mnoh. 
ged  the  attention  of  mankind,  for  fo  long  a  feries 
;es,  as  the  ifland  of  Britain.  From  the  moft  remote 
[aity  it  was  viiited  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Car- 
nians,  on  account  of  its  tin  and  other  valuable 
odious.  The  Romans,  in  the  height  of  their 
T,  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  fouthern  part 
f  at  a  vaft  expence  of  blood  and  treafure  :  and 
thought  the  acquiiition  of  fufficient  importance, 
eferve  their  footing  in  this  diftant  and  tranf« 
ae  province  for  three  hundred  years,  by  main- 
)g  in  it  a  great  naval  and  military  force.  The  an- 
Britons  loft  their  courage  and  their  independent 
under  the  Roman  dominion,  but  received  from 

enlightened  governors,  fome  knowledge  of 
iUd  letters  *'.  The  Saxons,  in  achieving  their 
inary  conqueft,  dcftroyed  every  trace  of  inge- 

which  the  Romans  had  introduced  into  the 
I,  without  bringing  along  with  them  one  peace- 
t,  with  which  the  Britons  were  not  better  ac- 
ted ;  and  the  inveterate  wars  between  the  princes 
e  Heptarchy  afterward  obftrucled,  among  their 
e,  the  ufual  progrefs  of  civilization.  But  no  fooner 
ingland  united  into  one  kingdom,  under  Egbert, 
commerce  and  manufactures  began  to  be  culti- 

in  a  country  fo  highly  favoured  by  nature; 
iding  in  the  materials  of  induftry,  ^nd  furround- 

r  the  Britont  had  any  knowledge  of  letters  before  the  ^rriv^l 
Romans,  that  koowledge  was  coiiiiiic4  chie|iy  if  nqt  folclf 
prieftfy  the  myflerioiis  Druids. 

O  3  cd 
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The  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, however,  was  cruelly  injured  by  the  piracy  and 
predatory  invafions  of  the  Danes  :  yet  did  England, 
under  their  government,  contain  many  large  trading 
towns,  and  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants,  bpth  io 
the  towns  and  in  the  country,  than  could  have  been 
expeAed  in  fuch  a  turbulent  and  hoftile  period.  Lon- 
don, York,  Briftol  *%  Kxeter,  and  Norwich  were 
great  and  populous  cities ;  and  as  the  labours  of  huf- 
bandry  were  chiefly  performed  by  flavcs  or  villaini, 
who  were  excluded  from  military  fervice,  the  nutn- 
ber  of  freemen  in  England,  habituated  to  the  yje  of 
#r9ii,  if  not  greater,  muft  have  been  as  great  at  the 
Normail  invaiion^  as  in  any  former  or  fubfequeai 
period  ^\  But  let  us  not  hence  conclude.  That  fixty 

thoufand 

t2«  The  principal  EngliA  exportf,  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  timn, 
^rtt  tio,  lead,  wool,  bides,  horfes  and  Jlavcs ! — Thefc  flavet  cofifift- 
cd  not  folely  of  fuch  onhippy  perfoat  at  the  laws  of  war,  or  other 
ftiiTfi  had  reduced  to  the  condition  of  perpetual  fervitude.  The 
AOgk)-SsuoDS  are  accufed,  hy  cotemporary  writers,  of  making  nle^ 
chandife  cVen  of  their  neareft  relations;  *<  a  coftom/'  adds  a  rtf^B.* 
able  hiftorian,  who  lived  after  the  Norman  cooqueft,  **  which  pre- 
<i*  Taib  in  Northumheilindi  even  in  our  own  days."    GuL  Malnicf* 

lib.!. 

aj.  The  Briftol  traders  were  dlftiogpifted,  eren  in  thofc  early  agei, 
hy  their  mercuntile  fagacity.  **  The  people  of  this  town/*  (ays  aa 
author  of  undoubted  veracity,  "  were  cured  of  a  moft  odious  and  io- 
^  vcterate  cuftom  by  Wulfftan,  (biihop  of  WinchciUr  at  the  Nonnsn 
•«  conqueft)  •fhiyimg  mm  tutdw^mtm  im  all  pmrU  •/  EngUmd^  fuid  €3tfHii^ 
*'  t&tmfir  t^/oAt  •/gain,  Tbi  yonmg  Vf9men  tbiy  ewmmmiy  gtt  rtM  chti^ 
M  sitd  tdrrUJ  t6<m  f9  mmrkft  im  thtir  pregmtnty^  that  thty  might  iriip  4  Arittf 
*i  pritt  J**    AitgUa  Sacr^  torn.  ii. 

14*  To  that  ezcmptiou  from  ruftic  labour,  which  waa  friendly  tfl 
the  ufe  of  arms,  may  alfo  perhaps  be  afcribed  the  diflbluu  manners  b) 
the  Anglo-Saions.  Unleis  when  employed  iti  war  or  huntings  thai 
whole  time  was  fpent  in  drinking  and  leafting.  This  liccptious  lif< 
ieems  to  have  mucli  impaired  the  native  courage  of  the  Englifli  natii« 
before  the  Daniih  f on^ueft,    The  wart  whi^h  introduced  mod  aecnm 

panic< 
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thoafand  men,  under  an  ejqpcrienccd  leader,  have  at  LETTER 
all  times  been  fufficient  to  overturn  the  conftitution 
of  this  vigorous  kingdom.     William  was  ultimately 
indebted  for  his  good  fortune,  lefs  to  the  rafhnefs  of 
the  Englilh  monarch,  hisovn  conduft,  or  the  valour 
of  his  troops,  than  to  the  unfettled  ftate  of  the  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  crown.    Harold  had  owed  his  exaltation 
to  the  throne,  as  much  to  fear  as  afFc£lion  ;  and,  on  his 
death,  the  Englifh  nobility,  who  had  borne  with  impa- 
tience the  fway  of  an  equal,  naturally  looked  up  to  his 
conqueror  and  competitor,  the  kinfman  of  their  ancient 
princes,  as  tUeir  fovereign,  their  head,  and  centre  of 
union.  The  duke  of  Normandy,  at  Haftings,  had  tri- 
umphed over  their  elefted  king,  but  not  over  their  li# 
berties.     Thefe  they  imprudently  put  into  his  hands 
(as  we  fhall  afterward  have  occafion  to  fee)  in  hopes 
that  he  would  not  abufe  their  generofity,  when  relift* 
ance,  and  even  vengeance  was  in  their  power. 

puiied  that  cooqucft,  reYived  their  msirtUl  fpirk;  andy  wilder  ^e 
Danifli  princes,  the  Anglo-Saxon*  appear  to  have  einula^d  their  cop* 
queron  in  all  z6ts  of  prowcfs  and  valour.  But  both  were  alike  given 
to  long  and  exccSivc  drinking,  in  large  Tocictiet  or  diU» :  and  the 
Danes  added  to  this  convivial  intemperance  an  inordinate  paffion  for 
women ;  in  which  they  feem  to  have  gloried^  and  often  gratified  in  % 
manner  Shocking  to  humanity.  Violence,  in  love,  wa*  with  them  at 
common  as  in  war.  Yet  they  fumetimes  made  u(e  of  other  me^ns  .to 
accomplifh  their  purpofe :  they  affeded  gallantry  ;  and,  by  their  at- 
tention to  drefs  and  clcanlinefs,  are  faid  to  have  feduccd  many  Eng* 
lifli  wiv«s.  That  tleanlinefs,  however,  by  which  fihcy  were  dafttnguiih- 
cd,  confifted  only  in  combing  their  hair  once  a  day»  apd  wjfiuog 
themfelves  once  a  week.  Wallingford.  ap.  Gale,  torn.  i.  Gul.  MalineC 
Kb.  ii.  Aj^'ia  Sacra,  torn.  ii. 

The  manners  of  the  Wclfli,  in  this  dark  period,  miift  have  been 
«Ten  Icfs  delicate  than  thofe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  for  they  thonght  it 
oecffliary,  we  find  to  make  a  law.  That  none  of  the  gomrHerf  ihonld 
ghe  the  qtuem  a  iirw,  orfmitch  any  thing  vioietttiy  out  of  her  ba»d*t  under 
femalty  of /ir/ntmg  Her  Mijijlyi  prtiteSion,  (Leg.  Wallicje,  p.  ll.)  And 
if  any  woman  brought  an  aAion  for  a  rape,  which  was  denied  by  the 
nan,  fiie  was  ordered  to  take  hold  of  the  cnlprit  by  the  offending  part, 
with  bcr  left  hand,  ami  to  lay  the  right  on  the  hply  reliqnes ;  and  in 
that  polition,  to  make  oath  of  the  violation  oT  her  perfon  fwd  i$ 
§tr  rim  ft  Uk  wtmbn  ritiaveri:.    Ibid.  p.  So. 

O  4  LET- 
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Spaxn»  ibi  Arabs  and  thi  Empirs  §/  Constanti- 
nople, ^r/ii^  librwiii^y  r/it/i(^  andPartofthie^vntb 
Century. 

SPAIN. 

tETTER  'TpHE  death  of  Abdurrhaman,  the  Moorifh  king» 
XX.  J[    whom  we  have  feen  reign  with  fo  much  luftre  at 

a.'d.768.  Cordova,  was  followed  by  diflcnfions  among  his  chiU 
dren,  which  procured  fomc  relief  to  the  Spanifli  Chrif- 
tians.  The  little  kingdom  of  the  Afiurias,  or  of 
Leon  and  Oviedo,  as  it  was  afte wards  called,,  found- 
ed by  Pclagius,  increafcd  under  Alphonfo  IIL  fur- 
named  the  Great,  on  account  of  his  wifdom  and  va- 
lour. Garcias  Ximenes,  defcended  from  the  ancient 
Spaniarrds,  had  alfo  founded,  in  758,  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  which  became  one  of  the  mod  coniiderablc 
Cbriftian  principalities  in  Spain, 

Th  e  Moors,  however,  flill  pofleflfed  Portugal,  Mur- 
cia,  Andalufia,  Valcntia,  Granada,  Tortofa,  and  the 
interior  part  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  mountains 
of  Caftile  and  SaragofTa  ;  more  than  three-fourths  of 
Spain,  and  the  mod  fertile  provinces.  Among  them, 
as  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  a  crowd  of  too 
powerful  nobles  afFeScd  independency,  and  the  fo- 
vereign  was  obliged  to  contend  with  his  fubje£ls  for 
dominion.  This  was  the  time  to  have  cruflied  the 
:  Mahometan  power  ;  but  the  Spanifh  Chriftians  were 
not  more  united  than  their  enemies.  Though  con- 
tinually at  war  with  the  Moors,  they  were  always 
dcftroying  each  other.  The  reign  of  Alphonfo  the 
Great  was  full  of  confpiracies  and  revolts  :  his  own 
wife  and  his  two  fons  were  among  the  number  of  the 

rcbfU. 
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b.    HeicEgnedliiscTtsvnto  GardatdietUcft: 

ren  gCBcitwifly  fbtight  under  hit  cooiiBUid  ;  mal 

in  912,  widi  tbr  gU>ry  of  a  herD,  axul  ike  piety  aTjx'^ 

ikiot". 

AMIEO  n.  ling  of  Leon  and  Oriedo^  anodier 
ilh  hero,  gained,  in  938,  the  cekbrated  viAory  of 
locat,  where  the  \Soors  are  laid  to  have  loft  four-  A.  &  9^. 

thoofand  men.  He  had  promifed  to  St.  Jaxne^ 
pilgrimage  to  Compofiella,  That,  if  be  was  vic<* 
OS,  ail  his  fabfeds  Ibould  offer  annually  a  certain 
are  of  wheat  to  the  chnrch  of  thit  faint.  The 
:h  was  enriched,  and  the  name  of  St.  James  be« 

the  alarm  to  battle  among  the  Spaniards. 

BN  are  chiefly  indebted  for  all  their  heroic  at* 

meats  to  their  paffions  ;  hence  nothing  is  fo  ir« 

ible  as  the  valour  in  (pi  red  by  enthofiafin,  while 

ts.     The  name  of  St.  James  was  long  terrible  to 

loorsy  and  long  the  companion  of  vidory.  Ma- 

t  Almanzor  however,  the  celebrated  general, 

•rime  minifter  of  Hiflcm  king  of  Cordova,  found 

B,  by  another  artifice,'  to  turn  the  tide  of  fuccefs. 

g  his  troops  begin  to  fly,  in  a  battle  fought  on 

anks  of  the  river  Ezla,  he  difmounted  from  his  a.  D.  99^ 

;  fat  down  in  the  field ;  threw  his  turban  on  the 

id ;  aifd,  laying  his  arms  acrofs  hik  breaft,  de- 

I  he  would  in  that  poflure  meet  his  fate»  fince 

J  abandoned  by  his  army.     This  flraugem  had 

:fired  efFefl :  his  troops  returned  to  the  charge, 

obtained  a  complete  viflory.     The  Moors  bc- 

fcnfible  that  they  could  conquer  in  fpite  of  St* 

; ;  atid  theChriftians  in  their  turn^  trembled  at 

me  of  Almanzor. 

12.  Ferreras.    MarUni. 

That 
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**  Wc,  who  arc  your  equals,  make  you  our  foverei 
<<  and  promifc obedience  to  yourgovernment,  one 
^^  dition  that  you  maintain  our  rights  and  libert 
"  if  not— not !"  And  it  was  accordingly  aneftablif 
maxim  in  the  conftitution  of  Arragon,  that  if 
king  fhould  violate  his  engagements,  it  was  lawful 
the  people  to  depofe  him,  and  to  eleft  another  in 
fiead'. 

7]!^  Empire  9f  the  Arabs. 

FROM  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  wc  pafs  naturally 
thofc  of  Aiia,  and  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Ai 
ca.  The  great  empire  of  the  Arabs,  as  well  as 
branches,  had  experienced  thofc  revolutions,  wh 
war  and  difcord  naturally  produce,  and  which  fooi 
or  later  overturn  the  beft  founded  governments,  1 
glory  of  the  califat  was  obfcured  toward  the  end 
the  ninth  century.  Under  weak  or  wicked  princ 
the  African  governors  fliook  off  their  allegiance,  i 
giers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  formed  particular  ftai 
Religious  quarrels  augmented  thofc  of  ambition.  1 
Fattimidcs,  a  Mahometan  fe£^,  flamed  with  all  i 
A.  D.  96J.  f^O'  of  fanaticifm.  They  foundcti  an  empire  in  Egy 
from  which  they  expelled  the  race  of  Abbas;  a 
Cairo,  the  capital  of  that  empire,  became  the  feat 
a  new  calif,  and  a  flourifliing  city  of  commerce, 

Anothi- R  fanatical  fcft  perfuaded  that  the  abu 
introduced  into  the  religion  of  Mahomet  required  i 
formation,  delivered  themfdves  up  to  the  tranfpo 
of  enthuiiafm,  and  acquired  ftrength  by  being  per. 
cutcd.  They  revolted,  obtained  feveral  vi£lories»  a 
feizcd  the  provinces  on  the  weflcrn  coaft  of  Afri 
which  form  the  prefent  kingdom  of  Morocco;  wht 
their  chief,  like  the  other  califs,  aajting  the  royd 

3.  Zvrit.  An^d.  dtArmg,    Hicr,  BkttBi,  Cmmaii.  drSfr^  ^In^^ 
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drcimift&mcy  however,  merits  our  attentioo^  both  urm 
•a  accouat  of  iu  nature  and  iu  fingularity.  ^^ 

In  this  dark  and  oppreffive  period,  when  the  com- 
BiODaUy  all  ov^r  Europe  were  either  degraded  to  a 
fiate  of  aAual  flavery,  or  in  a  condition  little  more 
to  be  envied,  the  people  of  Arragon  (hared  the  go-> 
I"  Temmcnt  with  their  fovcrcign.  The  reprefentativet 
[^  of  cities  -and  towns  had  a  place  in  their  Cortes,  or 
;'  national  aiTembly.  But  the  Arragonians,  not  fatif- 
^  ficd  with  this  check  on  the  royal  prerogative,  nor  wilU 
^'  u^  to  truft  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties  folcly 
t.  to  their  reprefentatives,  ele£^ed  a  Juiliza,  or  grand 
;  judge,  who  was  the  fupreme  interpreter  of  the  laws, 
and  whofe  particular  bulinefs  it  was  to  rellrain  the 
encroachments  of  the  crown,  and  proteft  the  rights 
i,  of  the  fubjefh  He  was  chofen  from  among  the  ca* 
|,  velleros,  or  fecond  order  in  the  ftate,  anfwering  to 
[  oar  gentlemen  commoners,  that  he  might  be  equally 
^  interefied  in  carbing  the  oppreffive  fpirit  of  the  nobles, 
and  fetting  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  the  prince.  His 
perfon  was  facred,  and  his  jurifdiflion  almoft  un- 
bounded: his  power  was  exerted  in  fuperintendingthe 
adminiftration  of  government,  no  lefs  than  in  regu- 
lating the  courfe  of  juflice.  He  had  a  right  to  review 
all  the  royal  proclamations  and  patents,  and  to  declare 
whether  they  were  agreeable  to  law,  and  ought  to 
be  carried  into  execution :— and  he  could,  by  his  fole 
authority,  exclude  any  of  the  king's  minifiers  from 
the  management  of  affairs^  and  call  them  to  anfwer 
for  their  conduft  while  in  of&ce.  He  himfelf  was  an* 
fwerable  to  the  Cortes  alone. 

The  juftiza  had  alfo  the  lingular  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving the  coronation  oath,  in  the  name  of  the  peo* 
pie;  when,  holding  a  naked  fword  oppofite  to  the 
king^s  heart,  he  repeated  thefe   remarkable  words : 

"  We, 
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FART  L  feted  on  every  lide  by  ftormt  and  tempefts.  ThoQ^ 
V  *■■  '  muchcircumfcribedon  theeaftern  frontier,  it  yetei- 
tended  over  all  Greece,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Theflalyi 
Thrace,  Illyricum  :  it  was  contrafted  indeed,  but  not 
difmenibered ;  often  changing  its  emperors,  but  aU  ; 
ways  united  under  the  perfon  who  fwayed  the  fceptrc^  j 
How  unworthy,  in  general,  of  the  imperial  dignity t 
and  what  a  people  had  they  to  govern  ! 

NicjBpHOEUs,  whom  we  have  feen  dethrone  Irem^ 
was  an  execrable  tyrant.  The  Saracens  robbed  biitt 
of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  ;  and  the  Bulgarians,  the  fcourge 
of  Thrace,  took  him  prifoncr,  after  having  cut  off  bis; 
A.D.  8ii*  army,  beheaded  bira,  and  threw  his  body  to  thebeafil 
of  the  field,  while  they  made  a  drinkiog-cup  of  bit 
ikulP. 

St  AURAcus,  the  fon  of  Nicephorus,  rendered  him* 
«     felf  fo  odious  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  be 
was  abandoned  by  his  people,  and  obliged  to  become 
a  monk. 

Michael  Kangabus  refufed  to  makepeace  wiA 
the  Bulgarians,  becaufe  a  monk  declared,  that  be 
could  not,  in  confcience,  deliver  up  the  dcferters.  In 
confequence  of  this  refufal,  the  Greeks  were  defeated 
by  the  Bulgarians :  the  emperor  betook  himfclf  to 
flight ;  and  the  officers,  incenfed  at  his  behatiouri 
proclaimed  Leo  the  Armenian. 

Leo  attempted  to  affaffinatc  the  king  of  the  Bulgi^ 
rians;  who,  in  revenge,  pillaged  the  fuburbs  of  Con- 
ftantinople.  The  emperor  could  conceive  nothing 
more  effeSual  to  fave  the  flate  than  the  extirpatior 
of  idolatry ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  abolition  of  images 

5.  TheopbaiL 
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He  accordingly  commanded  a  new  perTecution ;  and  LETtek. 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  perlons  were  maflacred  in  ,  ^^  ji 
one  church. 

Michael  the  Stammerer,  the  fucceiTor  of  Leo, 
it  firft  tolerated  the  worfhip  of  images.  But  he  af- 
terwards changed  his  fyftem:  he  perfecuted  thofe 
whom  he  had  formerly  proteAed^  and  would  even 
have  had  the  fabbath  obferved,  and  the  paflbver  ce- 
lebrated in  the  manner  of  the  Jews.  The  Saracens 
took  advantage  of  his  weaknefs  to  make  tbemfelves 
Oiafters  of  the  iile  of  Crete,  now  Candia:  they  aUb  a.  Cl  (23: 
conquered  almoft  all  Sicily,  and  ravaged  Apulia  and 
Calabria  •. 

During  the  reign  of  Theophilus,  though  more 
worthy  of  the  imperial  throne,  the  perfecution  was 
fcdoobled,  and  the  Saracens  extended  their  conqueAs. 
But  after  his  death,  the  emprefs  Theodora,  governing 
doring  the  minority  of  Michael  III.  rc-eftabli(hcd  the 
worfhip  of  images,  as  Irene  had  formerly  done. 
Afterward,  defirous  to  convert  the  Manicheans^by 
terror,  (he  caufed  them  to  be  deftroyed  in  thoufands. 
Thofe  who  efcaped  went  over  to  the  Bulgarians,  and 
the  empire  was  obliged  to  contend  with  its  own  fub- 
jcfts.  Michael  confined  Theodora  in  a  convent;  and 
delivering  himfelf  up  to  all  manner  of  crimes,  carried 
bis  impiety  fo  far,  as  to  fport  with  the  eccteiiaftical 
-eeremonies.  He  was  aflaflinated  by  Bafil,  whom  he  A.  d-  SC7. 
had  afibciated  in  the  empire,  and  imprudently  would 
bavedepofed. 

Basil,  originally  a  beggar,  now  found  Wmletf 
eoiperor.    He  is  celebrated  for  his  juftice  a;id  huma- 

nlty; 
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FART  I.    nltj ;  but  he  was  a  dupe  to  the  patriarch,  Phothi^ 

1 1— ^-luJ  ^hom  he  favoured  with  his  confidence,  even  after  be 

had  exiled  him.     His  reign  is  the  aera  of  the  grand 

fchifm,  which  for  ever  divided  the  Greek  and  Latia 

churches. 

This  fchifm,  which  took  its  rife  from  a  jealoufy 
between  the  primates  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  was 
brought  to  a  crifis  by  the  converfion  of  the  Bulgarians, 
As  Bulgaria  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Eaftern 
cm^re,  it  was  difputed,  whether  the  new  Chriftians 
oiight  to  be  fubjcft  to  the  pope,  or  to  the  patriarch 
of  Conftantinople.  A  variety  of  other  rciibns  was 
ailigned  for  the  fquabble  that  followed ;  but  this  is 
the  true  one,  and  the  only  one  which  it  is  neccffary 
A*P.  S79.  for  you  to  know.  The  council  of  Conftantinople 
gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  patriarch;  but  the 
popc^s  legates  protefted  againft  the  decifion.  New 
circumftances  widened  the  breach.  The  two  pri- 
mates excommunicated  each  other;  and  although  the 
i|uarrel  was  fometimes  moderated  by  the  mediation 
of  the  emperors,  it  was  never  made  up.  The  fchifm 
coittinued. 

The  Saracens  took  Syracufe,  while  Bafil  was  em- 
ployed in  founding  a  church;  and  his  fon  Leo  com- 
pofed  fcrmons,  while  the  empire  was  ravaged  on  all 
fides.  Leo,  however,  is  ftyled  the  Philofopher ;  be- 
caufe  he  loved  learning,  and  favoured  learned  men,  not 
from  being  an  Alfred  or  a  Marcus  Aurelius. 

CoNSTANTiNB  P0RPHYROGENITU8,  the  fon  and 
A.  D.  911.    f^cceflbr  of  Leo,  merits  the  eulogies  beftowed  on  him, 
as  a  protefior  of  tlie  fciences,  which  he  himfelf  culti- 
vated with  fuccefs.    Men  of  tlie  firft  rank  taught  plii- 
lofophy,  geometry,  and  rhetoric,  at  Conftantinople, 

during 
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darioghis  reign^  which  commenced  in  912,  and  end-  letter 
td  in  959.  But  the  a£^r8  of  the  empire  were  not  ^  .— ,  — ,_f 
conduAed  better  than  formerly,  A.  b.  9s%* 

They  vitrt  ftill  worfc  conducted  under  Romanus^^ 
the  (on  of  Conftantine,  who  poifoncd  his  father,  aod 
was  the  tyrant  of  hit  people. 

NicEPYtbiiu^  PiiotAS  had  the  honour  of  van- 
qnifhtng  the  Saracens,  and  of  recovering  from  them 
Crete,  Antioch,  and  other  places.  His  avarice  and  A.  D.  9614 
tyranny,  however,  made  him  detefted  :  his  own  wife 
'joined  in  a  confpiracy  againft  him ;  and  he  was  miir« 
deied  in  bed. 

JoHM  ZiMiscESj  one  of  the  affaffinsj  feized  the  A,D.969; 
empire,  and  delivered  it  from  the  Roffi,  or  Ruffians, 
whom  he  defeated  in  feveral  engagements.    This 
brave  prince  was  poifoned  by  the  eunuch  Baiil,  his  A.  D.  975J 
[chamberlain;  who,  notwithftanding,preferved  his cre- 
;ilit  under  Bafil  II.  grandfon  of  Gonftantine  Porphy-> 
j  togenittis. 
r 

Basil  was  a  warrior,  but  a  barbarous  one.  Having 
tanquiihed  the  Bulgarians,  he  caufed  the  eyes  of  five 
^  thooifand  prifoners  to  be  put  out;  His  fubjefts,  loaded 
with  taxes,  could  not  enjoy  his  triumphs.  He  fought 
Ibrhimfelf,  not  for  them.  His  death  was  followed  A.  D.  1014] 
hjr  a  train  of  the  blackeft  crimes  of  which  we  have 
say  example  in  hiftory. 

The  princefs  Zde,  daughter  Of  Conftaritine,  the 
brother  and  colleague  of  Baiil,  had  efpoufed  Romanus 
Atgyropultls^  who  was  proclaimed  emperor.    Zofe  A.D.  loiS. 
afterwards  became  enamoured  of  Michael  Paphlago* 
Aotns,  a  man  of  low  birth.    She  poifoned  her  hufband, 

Vqju.  I.  P  in 
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PART  r.  in  order  to  give  the  throne  to  her  lover;  but  the  pc 
A^D^^  ^^^  operating  quick  enough,  (he  caufcd  Argyrop 
to  be  drowned  in  a  bath.  The  patriarch  of  Conft: 
nople  at  firft  fcrupled  to  marry  the  ernprefs  to  Mich 
But  a  Cum  of  money  quieted  his  confcience,  and 
imperial  crown  followed  tbc  fanflion  of  the  chun 

A.D.  1041.  The  emperor  Paphlagonotus,  a  prey  to  difcafes 
remoife,  died  in  the  habit  of  a  monk;  and  Zoe  g 
the  empire  and  her  hand  to  Michael  Calaphates, 
fon  of  a  caulker,  or  cobler  of  (hips,  by  a  lifter  of 
other  Michael,  hoping  that  he  would  be  the  Have 
her  will.  But  the  new  emperor,  jealous  of  hispo^ 
put  her  In  confinement.  The  people  revolted  :  t 
releafcd  the  ernprefs  and  her  fiJer  Theodora,  and 
out  the  eyes  of  Calaphates. 

A.D.  1041.  The  two  fitters  reip;ned  together  a  year,  and  < 
ployed  themfelves  only  about  trifles.  The  pe< 
ivould  have  a  prince ;  and  Zoe,  at  laft,  married  C 
ftantine  Monomachus,  one  of  her  ancient  lovers,  \ 
was  crowned.  This  upftart  emperor  neglefted 
wife  for  a  young  miflrefs.  The  Greeks  incenfed 
his  condufi,  feized  him  in  a  proceflion,  and  dec 
ed  they  would  only  obey  two  cmprcffcs.  He  wc 
have  been  cut  in  pieces,  if  the  princeffes  had  not 
terpofed. 

Monomachus  augmented  the  mifcries  of  the  c 
pirc  by  his  rapacity.  The  frontier  provinces  1 
been  exempted  from  taxes,  on  condition  that  t) 
fiiould  defend  themfelves  againft  the  Barbari: 
The  emperor  pretended  that  he  would:  defend  the 
and  made  them  pay  like  the  reft  of  the  empire ^  i 

7.  Ibid.  Sec  aUu  CttxpoUtnt  and  Ifo  Grammaticuf. 
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tkej  woe  poofly   defended^    notwicbftudiag  t^  ^'^[^^ 

THcst  paTticoIan  will  be  (afficient  to  cmble  yoa 
to  judge  of  the  ftate  of  CoDftandnopie.  If  at  any 
time  wefiad  an  aUe  and  warlike  prince  there,  we  al« 
wajs  find  the  fame  rtigning  fpirit  of  foperftitioa  and 
rebellion*  I£uc  Comnenas,  one  of  the  beft  Greek 
emperorf,  prodaimed  in  1057,  made  himfelf  hated  by 
Vhe  monks,  becanfe  he  appHed  to  the  public  exigencies 
4Sm  foperflax  of  their  wealth.  Lamed  by  a  fall  from 
lb  horfey  he  ga^e  himfelf  up  to  devotion;  refigned 
%is  crown  in  favour  of  Conftantine  Ducas^  and  took  A.D.foxi; 
tibe  habit  of  a  monk* 

Ducas,  too  much  a  friend  to  peace,  abandoned 
the  provinces  to  the  ravages  of  the  Turks.  He 
made  his  three  fons  emperors,  and  left  the  regencj 
10  their  mother  Eudoxia,  exaSing  from  her  a  pro« 
[iiife  that  (he  would  never  marry:  and  this  promift 
he  obliged  her  to  confirm  in  writing.  Eudoxia,  how* 
erer,  foon  rcfolved  to  marry  Romanus  Diogenes^ 
whom  (he  had  condemned  to  die,  but  whofe  fine  per* 
ioQ  fubdued  her  heart.  Her  promife,  depofited  in  the 
liinds  of  the  patriarch,  now  gave  her  much  unea(i* 
acfs.  In  order  to  recover  it,  (he  artfully  pretended 
to  have  fixed  her  choice  on  the  patriarch's  kinfraan« 
This  amorousdeceit  had  the  defired  eiFeft.  The  writ- 
ing was  reftored ;  and  the  emprefs,  abfolyed  from  her 
l^omife  of  widowhood,  did  not  fail  to  take  advanUge 
of  her  releafc.  She  immediately  married  Romanus^  j^jy  ^^^ 
and  procured  him  the  empire*. 

Could  ignorant  favagcs  have  aftcd  more  abfurdly  } 
%r  ruffians  amenable  to  public  j  aftice  more  atrocioufly  i 

8.  AAiuCoBiDena.    Nicetat. 
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PART  I.    —Yet  the  Grcckf  were  ftill  the  rooft  teai^ocd  and  pt- 

X_v  xj~*f  liJhcd  people  in  Europe ;  and  Confta'ntinopley  not- 1 
withftanding  all  its  misfertunes,  its  revolutions,  and  i 
crimes,  having  never  felt  the  deftruftivc  rage  of  the 
Barbarians,  continued  to  be  the  largeft  and  moil  beai>> 
tiful  European  city,  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  the 
only  one  where  any  image  of  ancient  manners  or  io- 
genuity  remained. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  we  rapidly  traverfe  th^ 
wilds  of  hifiory ;  where  the  objeAsare  often  confufed, 
rude,  and  uninterefting.  But  it  is  necefiary  to  travel 
thefe  firft  flagcs,  in  order  to  arrive  at  more  cultivated 
.  fields.  We  fhall  foon  meet  with  a  new  fet  of  objefiU 
equally  interefting  and  important :  and  then  more 
leifure  ?nd  attention  will  be  required.  Iq  the  meaa 
time  we  muft  take:  a  review  of  paft  ages. 


LETTER      XXI. 

Progrefs  of  Society  /»  Europe,  from  the  Settlement  of  th 
Modern  Nations^  to  the  Middle  of  the  Eleventh  Century. 


LETTER    y  Have  already  given  you  fn  a  particular  Letter,  aft 
l_   ^  \j    *  account  of  the  Syftcm  of  Policy  and  Lcgillatiott 
eftablifhed  by  the  Barbarians,  or  northern  invaders, 
on  their  firft  fettlement  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire  * :  and  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  courfc  of 
my  general  narration,  to  mark  the  progrefs  of  ibciety, 
as  it  regards  religion,  laws,  government,  manners, 
and  literature.     But  as   the  hiftory   of  the   humaft 
tnind  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the  detait  , 
of  events^  this  Letter,  my  dear  Philip,  fhall  be  en- 
tirely devoted  tofuch  circumftanccs  as.  tead  morepar* 

.     .-  I,  Letter  IL 
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ticularly  to  throw  light  upon  that  fubjea.   I  (hall  alfo    ^"^^ 
porfae  the  fame  method,  at  different  intervals,  during 
the  fubfeqnent  part  of  your  hiftorical  iludies. 

THOuGMtbe  northern  invaders  wanted  tafte  tova* 
lac  the  Roman  arts,  laws,  or  literature,  they  generally 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  conquered  people.  And 
the  mild  and  benevolent  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  would 
doabtlefs  have  foftened  their  favage  manners,  had  not 
their  minds  l^een  already  infe£ttd  by  a  barbarous  fu- 
perflition;  which  mingling  itfclf  with  the  Chriftian 
principles  and  ceremonies,  produced  that  abfurd  mix- 
tore  of  violence,  devotion,  and  folly,  which  has  fo 
long  difgraced  the  Romifli  church,  and  which  fprme4 
^e  chara£ter  of  the  middle  ages*  The  clergy  were 
gainers,  but  Cbriftianity  was  a  lofer,  by  the  conver- 
fion  of  the  Barbarians.  They  rather  changed  the 
objeft  than  the  fpirit  of  their  religion. 

The  Druids  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  the 
Priefts  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  among  all 
the  nations  of  Scandinavia,  poireflfed  an  abfolute  do- 
Qiinion  over  the  minds  of  men,  Thcfc  people,  after 
embracing  Chriftianity,  retained  their  veneration  for 
the  pricfthood.  And  unhappily  the  clergy  of  thofe 
times  had  neither  virtue  enough  to  prcferve  them 
from  abufing,  nor  lvnoNylec]ge  fuf&cieqt  to  enable  theni 
to  make  a  proper  ufc  of  their  power.  They  blindly  fa- 
voured the  fpperilitious  hpmage ;  and  fuch  of  the  Bar- 
barians as  entered  into  holy  orders,  parried  their  igno- 
rance and  their  original  prejudices  along  with  thera« 

The  Chriftian  emperors  of  Rome  and  Conftantl- 
nople  had  enriched  the  church  :  they  had  lavifhed  0(i 
it  privileges  and  immunities  ;  and  thefe  feducing  ad- 
vantages had  but  too  much  contributed  to  a  relaxa^ 
^pn  of  difcipline,  and  the  introdudion  of  diforders, 
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FART  I.    more  or  Icfs  hurtful,  which  had  altered  the  fpirit  of 
'  -  "^         the  gofpcK     Under  the  dominion  of  the  Barbariaas 
the  degeneracy  increafed,  till  the  pure  pripciples  of 
Chriftianity  were  loft  in  a  grofs  fuperftiiion ;   which, 
inftead  of  afpiring  to  virtuous  fanftity,  the  only  fa-  1 
crifice  that  can  render  a  rational  being  acceptable  td 
the  great  Author  of  order  and  excellence,  endeavoured  : 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  God  by  the  fame  metni 
that  fatisfied  the  juftice  of  men,  or  by  thpfe  employed  ^ 
%9  appeafe  their  fabulous  deities  \ 

As  the  punifhments  due  for  civil  crimes,  among  thu  ; 
northern  conquerors,  might  be  bought  off  by  mbntyi 
they  attempted,  in  like  manner,  to  bribe  Heaven,  by 
bcncfa&ions  tq  tfee  church,  in  order  to  fupercede  all 
future  inqucft.  And  the  more  they  gave  themftlfts 
up  to  their  brutal  pailions,  to  rapine,  and  to  vioTence, 
thtf  more  profufe  they  were  ix^  this  fpecies  of  good 
works.  They  fcem  tp  have  believed,  fays  the  Abbe 
de  Mably,  that  avarice  was  the  firft  attribute  of  the 
Divinity,  and  that  the  faints  made  a  traffic  of  their  ich 
fluence  and  proteftion.  Hence  th^  bonmet  of  Qoviss 
*<  St.  Martin  ferves  his  friends  very  well;  but  he 
*'  makes  them  pay  foundly  for  his  trouble  !" 

"  Our  treafury  is  poor,*^  faid  Chilperic,  thegrand- 
fon  of  Cloyis;  **  our  riches  are  gone  to  the  church: 
*<  the  bifliops  arc  the  kings  !*'— And  indeed  the  ftrpe- 
Tior  clergy,  who,  by  the  acquifition  of  lands,  added 
the  power  of  fortune  to  the  influence  of  religion,  were 
often  the  arbiters  of  kingdoms,  and  difpofed  of  the 
crown  while  they  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  ftatc. 
There  was  a  neceffity  of  confulting  them,  becaufc 
diey  poffeffed  all  the  knowledge  that  then  remained 

ft.  Moibeim,  Hifi.  EctUf.  toI.  i.  iL 
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to  Eanpe:  tkejr  oq\j  kaew  any  dung.  The  a^  tif 
ihdr  ny— »"^  were  con&dcied  as  infiUiUe  decrees^ 
lod  they  ^pokc  nfiull  j  in  the  name  of  God  ;  but, 
•bf !  thcj  vei«  oolr  mea. 

As  cbe  iateicft  of  die  c\tTgj  c^afhed  whh  tbzt  of 
Ae  latcjy  oppofitkni  2x>d  jcalouly  produced  nev  difoi^ 
dcru  TIm  pricfis  made  ii&  of  artifice  againft  their 
pmreffiii  advetfrnes:  they  ioTented  fables  to  awe 
them  iseo  fobmiiGon;  they  employed  the  fpiriiual 
anns  ia  defeoce  of  their  temporal  goods ;  the  j  changed 
the  mild  language  of  charity  into  frigfatfal  anathemas: 
the  religioQ  of  Jefus  breathed  nothing  but  terror.  To 
the  thunder  of  the  church,  the  inftmment  of  fo  many 
wars  and  rerotutions,  they  joined  die  afliftaoce  of  the 
firofd.  Warlike  prelates,  clad  in  armonr,  combated 
for  their  pofii^ons,  or  to  uforp  thofe  of  others;  and, 
like  the  heathen  priefts,  vhofe  pernicioos  influence 
was  fooiided  on  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  Chrif- 
tiaa  clergy  fouglic  to  extend  their  authority  by  con* 
faiog  all  knowledge  to  their  own  order.  They  made 
a  myftery  of  the  rooft  neceiTary  fciences;  truth  xnm 
I  flot  permitted  to  fee  the  light,  and  rcafon  was  fettered 
ia  the  cell  of  fnpcri^ition.  Many  of  the  clergy  them- 
ielres  could  fcarce  read,  and  writing  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  cloifters '  ;  where  a  blind  and  inter- 
tfted  devotion,  e<}ually  willing  to  deceive  and  to  be- 
lieve, held  the  quill,  and  where  lying  chronicles  and 
fabulous  legends  were  compoied,  which  contaminated 
hiftory,  religion,  and  the  principles  and  the  laws  of 
(ociety.  ' 

Without  arts,  fciences,  commerce,  policy,  prin- 
ciples, the  European  nations  were  all  as  barbarous 

V  Perfoas  who  eo«1d  not  write  made  the  fign  of  the  crof^,  in  place 
tf  their  name,  in  coofinuation  of  any  legal  deed.  (Dn  Cange,  Glo0^ 
^«c.  Crifjf.J  Hence  the  phrafeyi^flw/,  inHcud  ol  fuhfarihingd.  pap«r. 
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PART  L  and  wretched  as  they  could  poffibly  be,  unlcfs  a  i 
racle  had  been  wrought  for  the  difgrace  of  human 
Charlemagne  indeed  in  France,  and  Alfred  the  G 
in  England,  at  you  have  had  occalion  to  fee,  epc 
voured  to  difpcl  thisdarkncfs,  and  tarae  their  fubj 
to  the  reftraints  of  law:  and  they  were  fo  fortui 
as  to  fucceed.  Light  and  order  diftinguifbed  t 
reigns.  But  the  ignorance  and  barbarifm  of  the 
were  too  powerful  for  their  liberal  inftitutions  : 
darknefs  returned,  after  their  time,  more  thick 
heavy  than  formerly,  and  fettled  oyer  Europe, 
fociety  again  tumbled  into  chaos. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Weft  was  fo  profound,  du 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  that  the  clei^y,  ' 
alone  poflpiTed  the  important  fecrets  of  reading 
writing,  became  ncceflarily  the  arbiters  and  the  ju 
of  almoft  all  fecular  afiairs.  They  comprehended  vi 
in  their  jurifdi^ion,  marriages,  contraft^,  w 
which  they  took  care  to  involve  in  myftcry,  aD( 
which  they  opened  to  themlelves  new  fourcc 
wealth  apd  power  ♦•  Every  thing  wore  the  coloi 
religion;  temporal  and  fpiritual  concerns  were  < 
founded  :  and  from  this  unnatural  mixture  fpru 
thoufand  abufes.  The  hif^ory  of  thofe  ages  fori 
fatire  on  the  human  foul;  and  on  religion,  if 
ihould  impute  it  to  the  faults  of  its  miniftefs^ 

?f  RspEEM  your  fouls  from  deftruSion,**  fays 
Egidius,  bifhpp  of  Nojron,  *f  \yhile  you  have 
f<  means  in  your  power:  offer  prefcnts  and  tyth( 
*f  phurchmen  j  come  more  frequently  to  chu 
*<  humbly  implore  the  patronage  of  the  fainU ;  f< 
f *  you  obfcrvc  ^hpfe  thjngs,  you  may  cpme  witl 
f  *  curity  in  the  day  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Etc 

4.  Da  Cange,  toc  Ciiri0  Cinfiioif.   FJeury,  Bjft.  EaUf,  t»m.  xU 
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P  Jodge,  and  fay.  Give  us,  O  Lord,  for  wc  hav«    I-En^ 
H  given  unlQ  rf^cc  «  !"  *^* 

In  icTCfa}  churches  qf  France  a  feftiyal  was  cole- 
hnttA  in  commemoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary'i 
flight  into  Egypt*  It  was  called  the  Feaft  of  the  Afs^ 
A  young  girl  riphly  drcflfed,  \yith  a  child  in  her  arms, 
was  fct  upon  an  afs  fuperbly  caparifoncd.  The  afs 
was  led  to  the  altar  in  folemn  procef^on.  High  mafs 
was  faid  with  great  pomp,  l^ht  afs  was  taught  tp 
loeel  at  jproper  places ;  a  hyipn,  nq  lefs  phildifh  than 
impious^  was  fung  in  his  praife  :  and  when  the  cere^ 
mony  wa$  ended,  the  prieft,  inftead  of  the  ufual  word^ 
with  whjcb  be  difmifled  the  people,  brayed  three  times 
like  an  afs ;  and  the  people,  inftead  of  the  ufual  re-r 
fponljCy  bjr^yed  t}i|:ee  times  in  r^tprn  ^, 

Letters  began  to  revive  in  the  eleventh  centurf, 
Imt  made  fmall  progrefs  till  toward  its  clofe.    A^ 
fcientifical  jargon,    a   falfe  logic,  employed    about 
vords,   withojut  ponveying  any  idea  of  things,  com- 
poftd  the  learning  of  thofe  times.     It  confounded  ^11 
things,  in  endeavouring  to  analyfe  every  thing.    As 
the  new  fcholars  were  moftly  clergymen,  theological 
matters  chiefly  engaged  their  attention  ;  aqd  as  thejr 
neither  knew  history,  philpfophy,  nor  criticifm,  their 
labours  were  as  futile  as  their  inquiries,  which  ^ere 
equally  difgraceful  to  reafor^  and  religion.    The  con- 
ception of  the blefled  Virgin^ •and  the  digcftiop  pf  the 
eucharift,   were  two  of  the  principal  objcfts  of  their 
fpeculation  :  and  out  of  the  lad  a  third  arofe ;  whicl> 
was,  to  know  whether  it  wa$  voided  again  7 ! 

The  difordcrs  of  government  and  manners  kept 
pace,  as  they  always  will,  with  thofe  of  religion  and 
learning.   Thefe  diforders  feem  to  have  attained  their 

5.D.  Spccileg-  Trl.  Script.  voL  ii.         6.  Du  Cao^,  toc  Ftfitm, 
7.  Hip,  LUtraire  tU  Fraiue, 
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PART  1.  height  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Tl 
V"^^-**  the  feudal  policy,  the  defefts  of  which  I  hare  poi 
ed  out  *y  was  become  univerfal.  The  dukes  or  * 
vernors  of  provinces,  the  marquifes  employed 
guard  the  marches,  and  even  the  counts  intruj 
with  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  all  originally  o 
cers  of  the  crown,  had  made  themfelves  mailers 
their  duchies,  marquifates,  ^nd  counties.  The  k 
indeed,  as  fuperior  lord,  (lill  received  homage  fi 
them  for  thofe  lands  which  they  held  of  the  cron 
and  which,  in  default  of  heirs,  returned  to  the  ro 
domain.  He  had  a  right  of  calling  them  out  to  imi 
of  judging  them  in  his  court  by  their  aflembled  pc< 
and  of  confifcating  their  eftates  in  cafe  of  rebelli< 
but,  in  all  other  refpefis,  they  themfelves  enjoyed 
rights  of  royalty.  They  had  their  fub-vaflfals,  or  f 
}c&$  :  they  made  laws,  held  courts,  coined  mone] 
their  own  name^  and  levied  war  againft  their  prii 
enemies  *• 

The  moft  frightful  difordcrs  arofe  from  this  f 
of  feudal  anarchy.  Force  decided  all  things.  Eur 
was  one  great  field  of  battle  ;  where  the  weak  fir 
gled  for  freedom,  and  the  ftrong  for  dominion.  1 
king  was  without  power,  and  the  nobles  without  pi 
ciple :  they  were  tyrants  at  home,  and  robbers  abjt 
Nothing  Remained  to  be  a  check  upon  ferocity  and  ^ 
lence.  The  Scythians^  in  their  defcrts  could  nol 
lefs  indebted  to  the  laws  of  fociety,  than  the  Eu 
pcans  during  the  period  under  review.  The  pcoj 
the  moft  numerous  as  well  as  the  moft  ufeful  clad 
the  community,  were  either  aftual  flaves,  or  expc 
to  (b  many  miferies,  arifing  from  pillage  and  opp 
(ion,  to  one  or  other  of  which  they  were  a  cootir 
prey,  and  often  to  botb^  that  many  of  them  mad 

t*  XiCtter  II,  9.  Du  Cange,  toc.  Itwd^m. 
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oluntirj  forrender  of  their  liberty  for  bread  and     IKTTEll 
itoceftioo  »^      What  muft  have  been  the  ftate  of  ,    ^""^ 
bat  gOTcrnment  where  ilavery  was  an  eligible  coa* 
[idon! 

But,  conformable  to  the  obfervatibn  of  the  philofo- 
ibic  Humcy  there  is  a  p«int  of  deprcflioQ  as  well  at 
if  eialution,  beyond  which  human  aiFairs  ieldom 
ttft^  and  from  wUch  they  naturally  return  in  a  con* 
my  pit>gref$,  1  his  utmoft  point  of  decline  focietf 
ptmt  to  have  attained  in  Europe^  as  I  have  already 
and,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century;  when 
ke  difor<^r<  of  the  feudal  government,  together  with 
lke^cprr^ptiQP  of  tafte  and  manners  confequent  upon 
Me^  WcrQ  arrived  at  their  greateft  excefs*  Accord** 
ilgiy  from  that  aera,  we  can  trace  a  Tucceffion  of 
mfet  and  events,  whi<^,  with  different  degprces  o£ 
iaSiience,  contribute  to  abolifh  anacchy  ;ind  barba* 
jifai,  and  introduce  order  and  politenefs*  /• 

Among  the  firft  of  thefe  cauTes  we  muft  rank 
Siivalry  ;  which,  as  the  elegant  and  inquifitive  Dr« 
lobertfon  remarks^  though  commonly  coniidered  at 
wild  inflitution,  the  reivflt  of  caprice  and  the  fourcc 
f  ei^travagante,  ^rofc  naturally  from  the  ftate  of  fo- 
iety  to  thofe  tinKS,  ?ind  had  a  very  ferious  cffeft  in 
(fining  the  qi^nners  of  the  European  nations* 

The  feudal  ftate,  as  has  beeA  obferved,  was  a  fiate 
f  perpetual  war,  rapine,  and  anarchy.  The  weak 
nd  unanned  were  expofed  every  moment  to  infulti 
r  injuries.  The  power  of  the  fovcrcign  was  too  li- 
lited  to  prevent  thefe  wrongs,  and  the  legiilative 
othority  too  feeble  to  redrefs  them.  There  was 
:arcc  any  fhelter  from  violence  and  opprciGon,  ex« 
ept  what  the  valour  and  gencroiity  of  private  per* 

to.  Marcvlfo^,  lib.  li.  cap.  f« 

fons 
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FAjiT  I.  fons  aflTorded  :  and  the  arm  of  the  brave  was  the  c 
ly  tribunal  to  which  the  helplefs  coiiid  appeal  for  ji 
ticc.  The  trader  could  no  longer  travel  in  fafety, 
bring  unmolcfled  his  commodities  to  market.  Etc 
poireflTor  of  i  cadle  pillaged  them,  or  laid  them  ud( 
contribution  ;  and  many  not  only  plundered  the  dm 
ichants,  but  carried  off  all  the  women  that  fell  in  tht 
way.  Slight  inconveniencics  may  be  overlooked 
endured,  but  when  abofes  grow  to  a  certain  heigl 
the  fociety  muft  reform  or  go  to  ruin.  It  becon 
the  bufinefs  of  all  to  difcover,  and  to  apply  fudi  r 
tbedies'as'will  moft  effeAually  remove  the  prevailij 
diforders.  Humanity  fprung  from  the'  bofom  of  vv 
leoce^  and  relief  from  the  hand  of  rapacity.  The 
licentious  and  tyrannic  nobles,  who  had  been  gnit 
of  every  fpecies  of  outrage  and  every  mode  of  oppre 
fion ;  who,  equally  unjuft,  unfeeliag,  and  faperftiti 
<ms,  had  made  pilgrimages,  and  had  pillaged  !  wli 
bad  maflacred,  and  done  penance  !  touched  at  laft  wit 
a  fcnfe.  of  natural  equity,  and  fwaycd  by  the  convic 
tion  of  a  common  intereft,  formed  aflbciations  fortb 
rcdrcfs  of  private  wrongs,  and  the  prefervation  of  pub 
lie  fafety  • '.  So  honourable  was  the  origin  of  aa  infti 
tution  generally  reprefcntcd  as  whimfical  J 

•  The  young  warrior  among  the  ancient  Geraani 
as  well  as  among  the  modern  knights,  was  armed,  fti 
the  firft  timc^  with  certain  ceremonies  proper  to  i» 
fpire  martial  ardour  ;  but  chivalry,  confidered  as  i 
civil  and  military  inftitution,  is  as  late  as  theeleveolk 
century.  The  previous  dilbipline  and  folemnitiei  oi 
initiation  were  many  aod  fingular.  The  novice  it) 
chivalry  was  educated  in  the  houfe  of  fome  knigh^ 
commonly  a  perfon  of  high  rank,  whom  he  fervedfti 
in  the  character  of  page,  and  afterwards  of  ^aite: 
nor  was  be  admitted  to  the  fuprcme  honpur  qf  koig^ 

ZZ*  Mem.  fur  VJnfittmt  Cknalrhi  par  M  de  I4  Corn^  de  St  P»li|B 
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K)d,  until  he  had  given  many  ftriking  proof*  of  hh  I^TTEH 
lour  ^nd  addrefs.  The  ceremony  of  initiation  was 
;ry  folemn.  Severe  faftings,  and  nights  fpent,  m 
:hurch  or  chapeU  in  prayer ;  confc^on  of  (ins,  and 
e  receiving  of  the  facraments  with  devotion  ;  bath- 
g,  and  putting  on  white  robes^^V  emblems  of  that 
irity  of  manners  required  b]r  the  laws  of  chivalry^ 
tre  neceflary  preparations  for  this  ceremony. 

Whek  the  candklate  for  knighthood  had  gone 
rough  all  thefe,  and  other  introdudtory  formalities^ 
:  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  perfon  from  whom  he  ex- 
Aed  that  honour,  and  on  his  knees  delivered  to  hioi 
s  fword.  After  anfweiing  fuitable  queftions,  the 
aal  oath  was  adminiftered  to  him ;  namely^  to  ferve 
I  prince,  defend  the  faith,  proteA  the  perfons  and 
putations  of  virtuous  ladies,  and  to  refcue,  at  tiie 
zard  of  his  life,  widows,  orphans^  and  all  unhappy 
rfons  groaning  under  injnftice  or  opprefiion.  Then 
e  knights  and  ladies,  who  affifted  at  the  ceremony^ 
orned  the  candidate  with  the  armour  and  enfigns  of 
ivalry  ;  beginning  with  putting  on  the  fpurs,  and 
ding  with  girding  him  with  the  fword.  Seeing 
m  thus  accoutred,  the  king  or  nobleman,  who  was 
confer  the  honour  of  knighthood,  gave  him  the 
colaJiy  or  dubbing,  by  three  gentle  ftro4ces  with  the 
It  part  of  his  fword  on  the  fhoulder,  or  with 
le  palm  of  his  hand  on  the. neck,  faying,  *'  In  the 
name  of  God,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George,  I  make 
thee  a  knight !  be  thou  loyal,  brave,  and  hardy  »V* 

Valour,  humanity,  courtcfy,  juftice,  honour, 
ere  the  charaftcriflics  of  Chivalry  :  and  tothefcwerc 
Ided  religion ;  which,  by  infufing  a  large  portion 
'  enthufiaflic  zeal,  carried  them  all  to  a  romantic 
cefs,  wonderfully  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  age, 
id  productive  of  the  greateft  and  moft  permanent 

i%.  Id.  ibid, 

effcfts 
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^^^[\  e4ca«  both  upon  policy  and  manners.  War  was  car- 
•^'^~  ried  on  with  Icfs  ferocity,  when  humanity,*  no  idi 
than  courage  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of 
knighthood,  and  knighthood  a  diflindion  fuperior  to 
royalty,  and  an  honour  which  princes  were  proud  to 
receive  from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen  ;  more 
gentle  and  polilhed  manners  were  introduced,  when 
courtefy  was  recommended  as  the  moft  amiable  of 
knightly  virtues,  and  every  knight  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  fervice  of  fome  lady  ;  and  violence  and  opprcffioQ 
decreafed,  when  it  was  accounted  meritorious  to  check 
and  to  punifh  them.  A  fcrupulous  adherence  to  truth, 
with  the  moft  religious  attention  to  fulfil  every  en- 
gagement, but  particularly  thofe  between  the  fexes, 
as  more  eaiily  violated,  became  the  diftinguifhing 
charaAer  of  a  gentleman  ;  becaufe  chivalry  was  re« 
garded  as  the  fchool  of  honour,  and  inculcated  tfa: 
moft  delicate  fenfibibility  with  refpeft  to  that  point  "• 
And  valour,  feconded  by  fo  many  motives  of  love, 
religion,*  and  virtue,  became  altogether  irrcfiftible, 

ThaY  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  often  rofe  to  an  ex- 
travagant height,  and  had  fometimcs  a  pernicious  ten- 
dency, muft  however  be  allowed.  In  Spain,  under 
the  influence  of  a  romantic  gallantry,  it  gave  birth 
to  a  feries  of  wild  adventures,  which  have  been  dc- 
fervedly  ridiculed :  in  the  train  of  Norman  ambition, 

13.  This  fcntimcnt  becamt  recipnical.  Even  &  princcfs  f«y»  TJ» 
rint  le  BUnc,  declares.  That  ihe  fubmits  to  lofe  all  rij^ht  to  the  bene* 
liu  of  chivalry,  and  confents  that  never  any  knight  (hall  take  arms  is 
her  defcDcey  if  ihe  keeps  not  the  promife  of  niarria^,  wh'cli  Ihe  hai 
given  to  the  knight  who  adored  her.  And  a  young  genclewomaii, 
vhnfe  defence  was  undertaken  by  Gerard  de  Ncvers,  beholding  the  ar^ 
dour  with  which  he  engaged  in  it,  took  off  her  glove,  we  are  toUl 
•nd  delivered  it  to  him,  faying^  *<  Sir,  my  perfon,  my  lifie,  my  lancW 
^  and  my  honour,  I  depoiit  in  the  care  of  God  aud  you ;  praying  fpr 
**  fttch  aflifbance  and  grace,  that  I  may  be  delivered  out  of  this  peril* 
(M.  de  la  Cume  de  St.  Palaye,  ubi  fup.)  Many  fimilar  examples  might 
ie  produced  of  this  mutual  confidence,  the  baits  of  that  elegant  inter* 
cotirfe  between  the  fezes,  which  fo  remarkably  didingoiihct  modert 
fma  ancient  manners* 

it 
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it  eztingnifhed  the  liberties  of  England,  and  detoged  ^'^^ 
Italy  in  blood  ;  and  we  (hall  foon  fee  it,  at  the  call 
of  fuperftitiooy  and  as  the  engine  of  papal  power, 
delblate  Afia  tinder  the  banner  of  the  crofs.    But 
Ihefe  violences,   refulting  from  accidental  ciriiim« 
ftances,  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  arguments 
againft  an  inftitntion  laudable  in  itfelf,  and  neceiTary 
at  the  time  of  its  eftablifhmcnt.    And  they  who  pre* 
tend  to  defpife  ft,  the  advocates  of  ancient  barbarifitt 
and  ancient  rufticity,  ought  to  remember.  That  chi- 
valry not  only  firft  taught  mankind  to  carry  the  civi« 
Eties  of  peace  into  the  operations  of  war,  and   to 
mingle   politencfs  with  the  ufe   of  the   fword,  but 
,  Toufed  the  human  foul  from  its  lethargy  ;  invigorating 
Ae  human  chara£ler,  even  while  it  foftened  it,  and 
,  produced  exploits  which  antiquity  cannot  parallel, 
I  Nor  ought  they  to  forget.   That  it  gave  variety  and 
I  degancc,  and  communicated  an  increafe  of  pleafure,  to 
the  iotercourfe  of  life,  by  making  woman  a  more  effen- 
;  tial  part  of  fociety  ;  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  our 
gratitude,  though  the  point  of  honour,  and  the  refine- 
ments in  gallantry,  its  more  doubtful  effeds,  Ihould  be 
excluded  from  the  improvements  in  modern  manners* 

'  But  the  beneficial  cfFefts  of  chivalry  were  ftrongly 
counterafled  by  other  inftitutions  of  a  lefs  foeial  kind. 
JSmoc  perfons  of  both  fexes,  of  moft  religions  and 
snoft  countries,  have  in  all  ages  fecluded  themfelves 
from  the  world  ;  in  order  to  acquire  a  reputation  for 
fuperior  fan£tity,  or  to  indulge  a  melancholy  turn  of 
snind,  affefting  to  hold  converfe  only  with  the  Divi- 
nity, The  number  of  thcfe  folitary  devotees,  A^« 
ever,  in  ancient  times  was  few  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  re- 
ligious feclufion,  among  the  heathens,  was  confined 
chiefly  to  high  fouthern  latitudes,  where  the  heat  of 
the  climate  favours  the  indolence  of  the  cloifter.  But 
the  cafe  ha&  been  very  different  in  DK)Fe:modern  ages  : 
8  ft         fo> 
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for  although  the  monadic  life  had  its  origin  amoiq|l 
the  ^hriftians  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Pafeftine,  it  ra'i 
pidiy  fpread  not  only  over  all  Afia  and  Africa  bat  alfoi  i 
over^Europe,  and  penetrated  to  tde  naoft  feoiote  cor« 
neralDf  the  North  and  Weft,  almoft  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  reached  the  extremities  of  theEaft  and  South} 
to  the  great  hurt  of  population  and  induftry  ;  and  the  j 
.^lk)bllru^ion  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  focicty  ^.  { 

ri;    •*  i 

Nor  were  thcfe  the  only  confequences  of  the  paf-J 
fion  for  pious  folitude.    As  ail  who  put  on  the  reli*j 
gious  habit,   after  the  monaftic  fy  ilem  was  complete'^i 
:  ly  formed,   took  a  vow  of  perpetual   chaftitj,  xhtk 
commerce  of  the  fcxes  was  reprefented  by  thofe  holfj 
vifionaries  as  inconfiftent  with  Chriftian  purity  ;  andi 
'\he  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  in  order  to  prefervei 
their  influence   with  the  people,   found   themfelret) 
under  the  ncceflity  of  profeffing  a  life  of  celibacy^ 
This  condefcenilon,  which  was  juftiy  confidered  as  i^ 
triumph  by  the  monks,  increafed  their  importance,  ami 
iiugmented  the  number  of  their  fraternities.   Nothii^ 
was  efteemed  fo  meritorious,  during  the  period  under 
review,  as  the  building  and  endowing  of  monafteriei^ 
And  multitudes  of  men  and  women  of  all  conditioaSf 
but  efpecially  of  the  higher  ranks,  confidering  lh«' 
pleafures  of  fociety  as  feducers  to  the  pit  of  deftroc- 
tion,   and  turning  with  horror  from  fenfual  delightu 
retired  to  mountains  and  deferts,  or  crowded  into, 
doifters ;   where,  under  the  notion  of  mortifying  the 
t>ody  and  fliutting  all  the  avenues  of  the  foul  againft  the 
allureaients  of  external  objects,  they  aiTefled  anaufte* 
ritj^ai  gained  them  univerfal  veneration,  and  threw 
aff^ucHover  the  manners  of  the  Chriftian  world  '^. 


•  THEtextravagance  to  which  both  fexes  arc  faid  to 
'have  carried  that  aufterity,  during  the  firft  fervourf 
•of  monaftic  zeal^  feems  altogether  incredible  to  cool 


X/^  MoihciflB,  ITj/l.  Eakf^  Tcl  i«  ii.  ct.  Aud.  cit.  ia  9u     15.  Id.  ibid. 
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n^  unenlightcoed  by  philofophy.    In  attempting  LEttSr 
ip  haman  oiture  of  every  aimablc  and  ornament-    ,     j-Vf 
ality^  in  order  to  humble  pride,  and  reprefs  the 
nches  of  Icofe  deiire;  or,  in  their  own  phrafe^ 
deliver  the  caUftial  fpirit  from  the  bondage  offlt/h 
1  hlmi^  they  in  a  manner  divcfted  themfelves 
e  human  charader.    They  not  only  lived  among 
bcafb,  but  after  the  manner  of  thofe  favage  ani« 
:  they  ran  naked  through  the  lonely  deferts  with 
ions  afpeft,  and  lodged  in  gloomy  caverns;  or 
d  in  the  fields,  like  the  common  herd,  and  like 
:  took  their  abode  iii  Che  open  air  ^^.    And  Tome 
Hand  holy  virgins,  by  the  habit  of  going  naked^ 
acfo  completely  covered  with  hair,  as  to  require 
her  veil  to  modefly.     Many  chofe  their  rugged 
ing  in  the  hollow  (ide  or  narrow  cleft  of  fome 
which  obliged  them  to  fit  or  ftand  in  the  moft 
al  and  emaciating  pofture,  during  the  remainder 
\\x  wretched  lives ;  while  others,  with  no  fmall 
ition,  ufurpcd  the  den  of  fome  ferocious  brother 
I  whom  they  affeded  to  refemble :  and  not  a 
under  the  name  of  Stylitcs,  or  Pillar-faints,  af- 
d  tlie  top  of  fome  lofty  column,  where  they  re- 
d  for  years,  night  and  day,  without  any  fliclter 
beat  or  cold  "7, 

IN  after  religious  houfes  were  provided  for  the 
t  folitaries  of  both  fcxcs,  and  endowed  with 
revenues  by  the  profufe  fuperftition  of  the 
converted  Barbarians,  they  attempted,  in  their 
1  cells,  toextinguifh  every  fpark  of  fcnfualityi 
:agre  fallings,  bloody  flagellations,  and  other 
lufteritics  of  difcipline,  too  ftiocking  to  bear  a 

niheiixif  Tol.  ii,    Tillcmont  Mem.  EcUk  torn.  ▼Hi, 
.  ibid. 
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FART  I.  recital.  But  no  fooncr  did  the  monaftic  fary  fubfidcy 
y-"^^^  than  nature  began  to  aflcrt  her  empire  in  thehearUol 
the  deluded  fanatics ;  to  tell  them  they  had  wanti  \w{ 
confident  with  their  engagements,  and  tbat^  inabiii 
doning  fociety,  they  had  relinquiihed  the  moftefloj 
tial  requifites  of  human  happinefs*  The  holy 
and  brothers,  convinced  of  their  pious  folly,  ei 
voured  by  tender  familiaries  to  conlble  each 
but  without  violating,  as  they  aflSrmed,  their 
of  cha{lity'\  And  although  this  delegable 
inerce  was  prohibited  >',  as  alike  fcandaloos  and 
gerous,  by  refembling  to«  nearly  the  ways  of  dj 
world,  and  provoking  fenfibilities  too  ftroog  for  41 
curb  of  reflraining  grace,  other  folacing  prafiiccs  toM 
place  in  the  convents,  not  more  for  the  honour  of  1^ 
monadic  life*^  Whenever  any  fet  of  people,  1 
laying  a  ccndraint  upon  the  natural  appetites, -f^^ 
to  arrive  at  a  degree  of  purity  inconfident  with 
welfare  of  fociety,  they  never  fail  to  be  guilty 
crimes  which  fociety  difclaims,  and  nature  aUioi 
unlcfs  they  relax  the  rigour  of  their  inftitutiooiii 
ilide  back,  by  a  blamelefs  corruption,  into  the  oH 
fmooth  but  flippery  paths  of  erring  humanity.' 

The  ignorance  of  the  times  however,  favoured 
certain  circumdances,  continued  the  vencratioD 
religious  folitude,  notwithdanding  the  licentiouii 
of  the  monks.  Many  new  monadic  orders  wcie 
itituted  in  the  eleventh  century,  under  various 
of  difcipline;  but  all  with  a  view  to  greater  regal 
of  manners*    And  monks  were  called  from  the  I 

i(S.  MoAicinv  ubi  fup. 

19.  The  lixth  general  council  Jcanan  xlvii.)  forbids  women  t*' 
chc  n^^ht  in  a  male,  or  men  in  a  temaic  monaflery.  Andthefi:* 
gwT.eral  council  (canon  xx.)  furbid*  ihe  crcAiog  of  double^  or  fi^ 
»uoui  monafleries  of  both  fcxes.  (Bcveridge,  ti*m.  i.)  On  tkj 
gvl'tt-plrafurcs  of  chc  monlaand  nuni,  fee  I'homaffin,  torn.  !ii«^ 

«c.  Molhcim,  voh  ii. 
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cell  to  the  moft  arduous  aod  exalted  ftationi ;  to  fill  letter 

XXI 

the  papal  chair,  and  fupport  the  triple  crown ;  or 
to  dilcharge   the  office  of  prime  minifter  in  fome 
inij^ty  kingdom,  and  regulate  the  interefts  of  na* 
tiont.    Though  utterly  ignorant  of  public  tranfac- 
tions,  their  repuution  for  fuperior  fanditj,  which  was 
cafily  acquired,  by  real  or  affeded  aufterity,  in  ages 
;  of  rapine  and  fu perdition,  made  them  be  thought  fit  to 
^  dircA  all  things.    This  ghoftly  reputation  even  en- 
abled them  to  trample  upon  the  authority,  and  infult 
the  peribns  of  the  princes  whofe  government  they  ad- 
miniftered;  efpecially  if  the  lives  of  fuch  princes,  as 
iras  very  commonly  the  cafe,   happened  to  be  ftained 
with  any  atrocious  a£ls  of  luft,  violence,  or  oppref* 
fion.    In  order  to  flay  the  uplifted  arm  of  divine 
jaftice,  and  render  the  Governor  of  the  World  propi- 
tious, the  king  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  monk  and  the 
minifter !    happy   to   commit  to    the  favourite  of 
Heaven  the  folc  guidance  of  his  fpiritual  and  temporal 
concerns^'.     And  if  chivalry,  by  awakening  a  fpirit 
of  enterprife,  had  not  roufed  the  human  powers  to 
deeds  of  valour,  and  revived  the  paflion  for  the  foft- 
er  fex,  by  connecting  it  with  arms,  and  fcparating  it 
from  grofs  dcfire-,  Europe  might  have  funk  under  the 
tyranny  of  a  fet  of  men,  who  pretend  to  renounce  the 

21.  Befide  the  wealth  and  influence  acquired  by  the  monks,  in  con* 
Cequcnce  of  the fupcrfUtlous  ignorance  of  the  great,  who  often  (harcd  not 
ouly  their  power  but  the  fruits  of  their  rapine  with  their  pious  diredors, 
a  popular  opinion  which  prevailed  toward  the  clufc  of  the  tenth  century, 
contributed  greatly  to  augment  their  opulence.  The  thoufand  years, 
from  the  birth  or  death  of  Chrift,  mentioned  by  St.  John  io  the  book  of 
Rcvelationsy  were  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  accomplilhed,  and  the  D-iy 
of  Judgment  at  hand.  Multitudes  of  Chriilians  therefore,  aiixiuus  only 
for  their  eternal  falvation,  delivered  over  to  the  monailic  orders  all  tl.clr 
lauds,  treafores,  and  other  valuable  effeds,  and  repaired  with  prec'>pi< 
ration  to  Paleftii^c,  where  they  expedcd  the  appearance  of  Chrld  on 
yhiUjai  Siou.     Mv>ft^cim,  vol.  ii. 

(^2  world 
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PART  X.    world  and  its  afFairs,  and  Chriftendom  have  become 
^  '^"'-^    but  one  great  cloiftcr. 
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?%/ German  Efnpln  and  its  Deperidenciei^  Rams  mni 
/y&f  Italian  Staus^  undtr  Conrad  1L  and  bis  Di* 
Jctndants  of  the  Houft  #/^FRANCONfA. 

LETTER  \7[7^^"°^^'  nvy  dear  Philip,   returry  to  the  great 
^^^"-        W     line  of  hiftory,  which  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
trace  as  exadly  as  poflible,  that  you  may  be  able  ta 
Ib'eep  in.  view  the  train  of  events;  without  which,  yoti   ^ 
will  rteither  be  able  to  reafon  diflinfily  on  them  your* 
felf,  nor  to  underftand  clearly  the  reafonings  of  others. 
I  fhall  therefore  bringdown  the  hiftory  of  the  Gerroari 
crnjiire  to  the  death  of  Henry  V.   when  the  quarrel 
between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  came  to  a  Hand, 
before  I  fpeak  of  the  affairs  of  France  and  England; 
which,  from  the  Norman  conqueft,   became  infepar* 
ably  interwoven,   but  had  little  influence  for  ibme 
centuries  on  the  reft  of  Europe.  i 

i 

Great  difputcs  cnfucd  on  the  death  of  Henry  II,    I 
about  the  nomination  of  a  fucccflbr  to  the  empire;    i 
that  prince,  as  you  have  had  occafion   to  fee,  dying 
without  iffue.   The  princes  and  ftates  aflcmblcd  in  the 
open  fields,  between  Mentz  and  Worms,   no  hall  be-     1 
jng  fufficicnt  to  hold  them;  and,  after  fix  weeks  en-     ' 
A.D.  X024.  campment  and  deliberation,  they  cleflcd  Conrad,  duka 
of  Franconia,   furnamed  the  Salic,  bccaufc  he  was 
born  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sala  '• 

!•  yJn'nai,  de  VEmf.  tom,  u 
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Le  went  to  Ron:::,  wiic-:  br  ^s^  rrcrVrrrt.-r  rrul 
crowncdty  Toj^  J  »^-  ^^  -^  prr:Vr»rr  of  J:  r .  :c  ::.r  a 
Great,  Lingof  En^iLnd,  DcraiLrk,  sni  N\-^"<?]i..  :  :.i 
iodolph  in.  Lirr  cf  Trrr^iirtsr  £^-5;-^;  ^ .  ^  ,jc 
liii  fbr  at  Rome  vts  ihrrt,  Scarrt  w»  rbr  crcr-c- 
doa  over,  when  br  w£5  ^:^":c?i  t:»  -re:; 


■uny,  on  accc-^Et  o:  rftse  irurrett^oas  r?:o*L  :r  .r« 
abfencc.  He  to:4  the  prrcirrlon,  fc.'iwercr,  hr:>re 
4t  attempted  to  lw:n:V  •-  the  iz:";iTTf  r:i^  t.^  prr  his  :c.i 
Henry,  tfccn  above  twe>e  yrars  ;i:  i^r.  crclarci  his 
fijcceflbr,  and  folensnly  crcwr-^i  t:  A:v-'i-C'::sT>c*!e. 
[The  rebellion  was  foon  afier  fiipprclTrJ  'vine  vi^o-^ir 
Of  Conrad.  He  defeated  ibe  author*  of  i:  in  leveral 
Engagements;  in  one  cf  which,  Errc!?,  cuke  of  Sirt- 
bia,  who  had  been  pi;t  to  ihc  b-2  ox  :be  empire,  was 
flain«. 

The  x^orihan  oripnaHy  fgr.:firi?  'manner,  afirr- 
ITards  cdift,  and  laflly  a  dcclnraticn  of  ouiiawrVp 
i^hich  was  intimated  thus :  **  Wc  dcckre  thy  wire  a 
^*  widow,  thy  children  orphans;  and  fcnJ  ihce,  in 
'•  the  name  of  the  devil,  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
•  earth."  This  is  one  of  the  firft  examples  of  thac 
^Tofcription. 

The  emperor  neg^t  turned  his  arms  ag«inft  the 
Poles,  and  afterwards  againft  the  Huns,  and  obliged 
loth  to  fubfcribe  to  his  own  conditions.  In  the  mean 
imc  Rodolph,  king  of  Transjuranc  Burgundy,  dy-  a.D.  lo 
og  without  iiTue,  left  his  dominions  to  Conrad, 
They  were  of  fmall  extent,  but  includcil  the  fcigni- 
iral  fupcrioritjr   oviir  the  Swifs,   the  Grirons,;Pro- 

2.  Hcifi,  lib.  ii. 

CLS  vcncej^ 
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PART  I.  Tcnce,  Franchc-Comptc,  Savoy,  Geneva,  and  Da 
^  -'"  ^  phtne.  Hence  the  lands  -on  the  other  fide  of  t 
Rhine  are  ftill  called  the  Lands  of  the  Empire;  a 
all  the  noblemen  of  thofe  cantons,  who  formerly  h 
of  Rodolph  and  bis  predeceflbrs,  now  hold  of  the  e 
peror  ♦• 

Wkilb  Conrad  IL  was  employed  in  taking  p 
fefllion  of  his  new  inheritance,  the  Poles  rcvoltt 
and  this  rebellion  was  no  foqner  quelled  than  he  1 
occafion  to  compofe  another  in  Italy,  headed  by  h 
bert,  bifhop  of  Milan,  whom  he  had  loaded  w 
favours.  Conrad  made  fo  much  hafte,  that  Mi 
was  taken  by  furprife.  The  bifhop  was  condeoii 
A.l^.so39.  to  perpetual  banifhment ;  and  the  emperor  died  ft 
after  his  return  to  Germany,  leaving  behind  him  i 
reputation  of  a  juft|  generous,  and  magnanimt 
prince^* 

Henhy  IIL  furnamed  the  Black,  fon  ofCoai 
and  Gifella  of  Suabia,  was  eleded  in  confequence 
his  father^s  recommendation^  and  crowned  a  feco 
time  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  firft  years  of  Henry's  reign  were  iignalizcd 
fuccefsful  wars  againfl.  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Ha 
gary ;  which,  however,  produced  no  memoral 
event.  Rome  and  Italy,  as  ufual,  were  involved 
confufion,  and  diftraded  by  faAions,  particula 
thofe  of  the  Pandolphi  and  the  Ptolcmei.  The  Pj 
dolphi  had  thruft  Benedict  IX.  a  boy  of  twelve  ye 
of  age,  into  the  papacy.  He  was  depofed,  by 
Ptolemei  and  the  people,  who  fubftituted  in  his  pi 
Sylvefter  III.  This  new  pope  was  depofed,  in 
A.  0.1044.  turn,  by  the  Pandolphi,  and  his  rival  re*eftabliih 
Benedict,  however,  finding  himfelf  univerfally  < 

3.  AtWMl.  de  VEmp,  torn.  :•  4.  Heifs,  lib,  ii. 
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fSfix!)  volontarilj  refigned  in  faro-^r  of  John,  arch-     Ltririt 
ifntA  of  die  Romu  churcb  ;  bat  afterwards  repeat-    ,  ^^^^'^ 

of  hit  refigoation,  he  wanted  td  refuxne  his  dig- 
Ay. 

These  three  popes,  fupported  by  their  fevcral  par- 
tizaiiSy  and  living  peaceably  with  each  other,  main- 
^oed  themfeWes  each  upon  a  different  branch  of  the 
lereooes  of  the  Holy  See.  One  refided  at  St.  Peter*s, 
er  at  Santa  Maria  Major,  and  the  third  in  the 
of  the  "Lateran,  all  leading  the  moft  profligate 
fbandaloas  lives.  A  priefl*,  called  Gratian,  at  laft 
an  end  to  this  fingular  triomvirate.  Partly  by 
ifice,  partly  by  prcfents,  he  prevailed  npon  all  three 
renoonce  their  preteniions  to  the  papacy  ;  and  the 
►le  of  Rome,  out  of  gratitude  for  fo  fignal  a  fervice 
^to  the  church,  chofe  him  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Gregory  VI. 

■      Henry  III.  took  umbrage  at  this  eledion,  in  which 
lie  had  not  been  confulted,  and  marched  with  an  army 

'  into  Italy.  No  emperor  ever  exercifed  more  abfo- 
lute  authority  in  that  country.  He  depofed  Gregory, 
as  having  been  guilty  of  iimony,  and  filled  the  papal 
chair  with  his  own  chancellor,  Suidgrr  or  Heidiger,  A.D.i^. 
bifliop  of  Bamberg,  who  aflumed  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment II.  and  afterward  confecrated  at  Rome  Henry 
and  the  emprefs  Agnes  ^ 

This  ceremony  being  over,  and  the  Romans  hav- 
ing fworn  never  to  eled  a  pope  without  the  approba* 
tioo  of  the  reigning  emperor,  Henry  proceeded  to 
Capua,  where  he  was  vifited  by  Drago,  Rainulphus,-  A.I>iX«47* 
and  other  Norman  adventurers;  who,  having  left 
their  country,  namely  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  at 
different  times,    had   made   themfelvcs    mafters  of 

J.  Muratori,  AamI,  tTJtal.  Mofheim,  Hifl.  JLdtf,  yoI.  ii. 

Q.4  great 
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great  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  at  the  expci 
the  Greeks  and  Saracens.  Henry  entered  into  a 
ty  with  them;, and  not  only  folcmnly  inveftcd 
with  thofe  territories  which  they  had  acquired  b) 
queft,  but  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  excommu 
the  Bcneventines,  whohad  refuted  to  open  their 
to  hin),  and  beftowed  that  city  and  its  depcndc 
fs  fiefs  of  the  empire,  upon  the  Norman  princes, 
vided  they  took  pofieflion  by  force  of  arms  ^  ^ 
ufe  they  made  of  the  imperial  favour,  we  fhall : 
ivards  have  occafion  to  fee,  A(  prefent  (be  p: 
daims  all  our  attention. 

The  emperor  was  fcarce  returned  to  Gcrn 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  CU 
IT.  Clement  was  fucceeded  in  the  apoftolic  fee 
A.D.  1048.  Damftfus  II.  who  alfo  dying  foon  after  hi$  elev; 
Henry  nominated  Bruno,  bifhop  of  Toul,  to  tl 
cant  chair.  This  Bruno,  who  was  the  emperor 
lation,  immediately  aiTumed  the  pontificals;  bu 
ing  a  modefl  and  pious  prelate,  he  threw  the 
on  his  journey,  by  the  perfuafion  of  Hildebrai 
monk  of  Cluny,  and  went  to  Rome  as  a  private 
**  The  emperor  alone,'*  faid  Hildebrand,  "  h, 
**  right  to  create  a  pope.'*  He  accompanied  Bru 
Rome,  and  fecretly  retarded  his  eleflion,  that  hei: 
arrogate  Jo  hjmfelf  the  merit  of  obtaining  it  7. 
fcheme  fucceeded  to  his  wifh.  Brupo,  who  too 
name  of  Leo  IX.  believing  himfelf  indebted  to  t 
brand  for  the  pontificate,  favoured  him  With  his 
ticpiar  friendfhip  and  confidence ;  and  hence  orig 
ed  the  power  of  this  cnterprifing  monk,  of  ob 
birth  but  boundlefs  ambition,  who  fo  long  govc 

-  6.  Hffi,  Co9f.  di  Njirm.    #  7.  Leo  Oaicnfis,  lib.  ii.    Di 

Kit.  Cr<g,  VII, 
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«nt»  ^od  whofc  zeal  for  the  exaltation  of  the  church  UETTER 
xafioxxtd  lb  maoy  tioubies  to  Europe.  ^  ^ 

Leo^  foon  after  his  elev;ition,  waited  on  the  erope* 
wai  Worms,  to  crave  sdiiiance  againft  the  Norma* 
rinces,  who  were  become  the  terror  of  Italy,  and 
««cd  their  fubjc&s  with  great  feverity.  Henry  fur- 
fhcd  the  pope  with  an  army  ;  at  the  bead  of  which 
(Holinefs  marchpd  againft  the  Normans,  after  hav«  A.D.io||» 
: excommunicated  them,  accompanied  by  a  great 
Qbcrof.bi(bop$,  and  other  ecclefiaftics,  who  werf 
either  killed  or  taken  pri Toners,  the  Germans  and 
ians  being  totally  routed.  Leo  himlclf  was  led 
ive  to  Beneycnto,  of  which  the  Normans  were 

mailers,  and  which  Henry  had  granted  to  the 
I  in  exchange  for  the  fief  of  Bamberg  in  Germany  ; 
the  apoftolic  fee  is  to  this  day  in  pofl'eflion  of  fiene« 
o,  by  virtue  of  Henry's  donation.  The  Normaa 
fs,  however,  who  had  a  right  to  that  city  by  & 
r  grant,  reflorcd  it,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the 
ces  of  Lombardy  ;  and  the  Holy  Father  was  treat- 
nth  fo  much  refpeft  by  the  conquerors,  that  he 
ke(]  the  fentenceof  excommunication*  and  joined 
anAion  to  the  imperial  inveiliturc  for  the  lands 
:Ji  thev  held  in  Apulia  and  Calabria  ^* 

EO  died  fqon  after  his  relcafe;  and  the  emperor,  A.  D.  10541 
It  the  fame  time,  caufed  his  infant  fon,  afterward$ 
'amous  Henry  IV.  to  be  declared  King  of  the  Ro- 
s,  a  title  ftill  in  ufe  for  the  acknowledged  heir  of 
rmpirc.  Gcbhard,  a  Gerrnan  bifhop,  was  clcfted 
',  under  the  name  of  ViQor  11.  and  coniirmed 
be  addrcfs  of  Hildebrand,  who  waited  on  the  eai- 
r  in  pcrlbn  for  that  purpofe,  though  he  difdaincd 
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to  confult  him  beforehand  9.  Perhaps  Hildc 
would  not  hare  found  this  taik  fo  eafy,  had  not 
ry  been  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Hungarians. 
prefled  him  hard,  but  whom  he  obliged  at  laft  i 
a  large  tribute,  and  furnifh  him  annually  with 
tain  number  of  fighting  men. 

As  foon  as  the  emperor  had  finifhed  this  wai 
others  to  which  it  gave  rife,  he  marched  into  Ii 
infpeft  the  conduft  of  his  fitter  Beatrice,  wic 
Boniface  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  made  h^r  pri 
She  had  married  Gozelo,  duke  of  Lorrain,  w 
the  emperor's  confent ;  and  contra£ied  her  da 
Matilda,  by  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  to  Godfre 
of  Spoleto  and  Tufcany,  Gozelo's  Ton  by  a 
marriage.  This  formidable  alliance  juftly  a 
Henry  ;  he  therefore  attempted  to  difibWe  it  1 
A.  IX 1056.  rying  his  fitter  into  Germany,  where  he  died  ft 
tcr  his  return,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  aj 
the  fixteenih  of  his  reign. 

This  emperor,  in  his  laft  journey  to  Italy 
eluded  an  alliance  with  Contarini,  doge  of  ^ 
That  republic  was  already  rich  and  powerful, 
it  had  only  been  enfranchifed  in  the  year  998 
the  tribute  of  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold,  which 
mcrly  paid,  as  a  mark  of  fubjeftion,  to  the  cr 
of  Conftantinople,  Genoa  was  die  rival  of  V< 
power  and  in  commerce,  and  was  already  in  pc 
of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  which  the  Gcnoefe  ha 
from  the  Saracens '\  Thefc  two  cities,  whicl 
afterwards  have  occafion  frequently  to  mcnti 
grofied  at  this  time  almoft  all  the  trade  of  £u 

9.  Leo  Oflienfis,  lib.  ii.  ,JJifi.  lAteraWe  i*  U  Fratfc,  torn. 
IC.  Kiux&tori,  Annml  i*Jut.  torn.  vi. 
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lht^  was  no  city  io  France  or  Germany  equal,   la    letter. 
lay  rcfpca,  to  either  of  them.  vi^ 

A.D.  iQ$i* 

Henry  IV.  fumamed  the  Great,  was  only  five 
'  yean  old  at  his  father's  death.  He  was  immediately 
acknowledged  emperor  in  a*diet  of  the  princes  con- 
i  Yoked  at  Cologne,  and  the  care  of  his  education  was 
I'COfnmitted  to  his  mother  Agnes,  who  aifo  governed 
Ue  empire.  She  was  a  woman  of  fpirit  and  addrefs, 
•fed  difcharged  both  her  public  and  private  truft  with 
diligence  and  ability. 

Germany,  during  the  firft  years  of  this  reign,  was 
larrafled  with  civil  wars ;  fo  that  the  emprefs  Agnes, 
lotwitbftanding  her  ftrong  talents,  found  it  difficult  to 
naintain  her  authority.  And  at  length  the  dukes  of  a.D.io6s» 
iaxony  and  Bavaria,  uncles  of  the  young  emperor, 
arried  him  off  from  her  by  ftratagem,  accuiing  her  of 
acrificing  the  public  welfare  to  the  will  of  the  biihop 
>f  Augfburg,  her  roinifter  and  fuppofed  gallant* 
rhus  divefted  of  the  regency,  fhc  fled  to  Rome,  and 
there  took  the  veil  "• 

Henry  was  now  put  under  the  tuition  of  the  arch- 
bifliops  of  Cologne  and  Bremen,  who  difcharged  thelir 
truft  in  a  very  oppofitc  manner.  The  firft  endeavour- 
ed to  infpire  him  with  a  love  of  learning  and  virtue^ 
while  the  fecond  fought  only  to  acquire  an  afcend- 
ancy  over  his  paflions,  by  indulging  him  in  all  the 
pleafures  of  youth.  .  This  indulgence  produced  a  ha- 
bit of  licentioufnefs  which  he  could  never  afterwards 
leftraio. 

Italy,  in  the  mean  time,  was  a  prey,  as  ufual, 
to  intcftine  diforders.    After  a  variety  of  troubles  ex- 
it. ^jMo/.^r /'£«/. 

cited 
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cited  on  account  of  the  pontificate,  Nicholas  I^,  ti 
creature  of  Hildcbrand,  palTcd  a  famoui  dccr^ 
i«?hich  gave  rife  to  many  more  ;  and  by  which  it  yf^ 
ordained,  in  a  council  of  a  hundred  and  thirtetf 
bifhops.  That  for  the  future  the  cardinals  only  fhoal 
cle&  the  pope,  and  that  the  election  fliould  be  confirm 
cd  by  the  reft  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  the  people 
**  faving  the  honour,**  adds  he,  •'  due  to  our  dear  fa 
**  Henry,  now  king;  and  who,  if  it  pkafe  God,  (hil 
f^  one  day  be  emperor,  according  to  thje  privile^ 
**  which  we  have  already  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  (ar 
<^  ing  tlie  honour  of  hit  fucceiTors  on  whom  the  Apo« 
**  ftolic  See  (hall  confer  the  fame  feigh  privilege  'V* 

Th^  fame  pope  Nicholas  f  L  after  having  in  vail 
excommunicated  the  Norman  princes,  made  protedon 
and  vaflals  of  them ;  and  they,  who  were  feudatorid 
of  the  empire,  lefs  afraid  of  the  popes  than  the  empe- 
rors, readily  did  homage  for  their  lands  to  NichoU$| 
in  1059,  and  agreed  to  hold  them  of  the  church''. 

This  mode  of  holding  was  very  common  in  thoft 
f3ays  of  rapacity,  both  for  princes  and  private  perfons, 
the  only  authority  then  rcfpeftcd  being  that  of  th« 
church  :  and  the  Norroa;is  wifely  made  ufc  of  it  as  a 
fafe -guard  againft  the  emperors.  They  gave  their 
lands  to  the  church  under  the  name  of  an  offering,  or 
oblata,  and  continued  iapoflcflion  of  them  on  paying 
a  flight  acknowledgement.  Hence  the  pope*s  claim  of 
fuperiority  over  the  kingdom  of  Kaplcs  ai|d  Sicily, 

li.  Chronlton  Farfenfeln  Murat,  Script,  Rcr.lta!,  tom.  ji.  par.  11.  Tothd 
edi«5l  of  Nicltol^  II.  tJ;c  college  of  cardinals  owes  the  cxtcufive  au- 
thority and  imcurtaiit  privileges  it  llill  erj'^ys.  Under  the  utrne 
of  Cardimali  hc  comprchoidb  the  feyen  Roman  biihop*,  who  were  coo- 
iidcred  as  his  faffragans,  and  aifo  the  twcnty-eij^hi  prcfbytcrs,  or  pa* 
riih-prieQs,  who  ofScl«itci  in  tiic  principal  diui'c!ic»»  r«(Iuihclin.  //«|£i 
£uUf,  vol.  ii. 

yj.  Gi<uuici:c,   JilJI,  di  Kafsl, 

ROJSERT 
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8ERT  Guise  AKD,  brother  of  Drago,  and  one  of    LETTER 

llant  fon»  of  Tancrcd  of  Hauteville,  received    ^,      ^ 

be  pope  the  ducal  crown  of  Apulia  and  Cali- 

and  Richard,  count  of  Averfa,  was  confirmed 

of  Capua,  a  title  which  he  had  already  afiutn* 

'he  pope  alfo  gave  the  Normans  a  right  to  hold 

in  the  fame  manner  with  their  other  pofleffions, 

rd  they  could  expel  the  Saracens  from  it  '* : 

obert  Guifcard  and    his  brother  Roger  made 

ves  fully  mailers  of  that  ifland  la  1061  • 

RY  IV.  affumed  the  reins  of  government  at 
of  twenty-two,  and  began  his  adminiftration  A.  d.  iej9» 
draining  the  thefts,  robberies,  and  extortions, 
lis  fubjeds  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony  excrcilcd 
rangers,  as  well  as  upon  each  other.     But  the 
irinces  and  nobles,  who  were  gainers  by  thefe 
particularly  by  the  infamous  pra&ice  of  im* 
g  travellers,  and  making  them  pay  for  their 
oppofed  the  intended  reforuiation,  and  entered 
iflbeiation  againft  the  emperor,  under  pretence 
ir  liberties  were  in  danger.     In   this  rebel- 
rpofition  they  were  encouraged  by  the  arro- 
"  pope  Alexander  II.   who,  at  the  inftigation 
brand,  his  confidant  and  oracle,  fummoncd 
or  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  See, 
int  of  his  loofc  life,  and  to  anfwer  to  the 
f  having  expofed  the  invediiure  of  bifhops  to 


Y  treated  the  pcpc*s  mandate  with  the  con- 
defervcd  ;  and  at  the  Tame  time  carried  ®n 
i  vigour  againft  the  Saxons,  and  their  rcbcl- 
yoiates,  whom  he  totally  routed  in  a  bloody   a.d.  107^ 

bid. 

dUcnili,  lib.  iii.    Ditbmar,  T//  Crr^.  VII. 

engage- 
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FART  I.  engagement^  and  made  bimfelf  roafter  of  all  S 
^•^""V"^  The  heads  of  the  rebellion  afked  pardon  of  th< 

ror  in  public,  and  begged  to  be  reftored  to  his  1 
A.  P'io75.  be  generoufly  accepted  their  fabmiffion^  and  pc 

reftored  to  Germany  '*. 

BoT  Henry  was  not  fufFcrcd  long  to  enjoy  tl 

of  his  valour.  A  new  ftorm  threatened  him  fr 

)j  ;  which  afterwards  fell  with  violence  on  h 

and  fhook  all  the  thrones  in  Chriftendom. 

death  of  Alexander  II.  in  1073,  Hildebraud  1 

cteAed  pope,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  \ 

although  he  had  not  afked  the  emperor's  v< 

prudently  waited  for  his  coniirmation,   befo 

fumed  the  tiara.   He  obtained  it  by  this  mar 

mifHon  :  Henry  confirmed  his  eIe£^ion  ;  and  ( 

having  nothing  further  to  fear,  pulled  off  t 

He  began  his  pontificate  with  excommunicati 

ecclefiaflic  who  fhould  receive  a  benefice  fro 

man,  and  every  layman  by  whom  fuch  benefit 

be  conferred.     This  was  engaging  the  cl 

an  open  war  with  the  fovereigns  of  all  natio 

the  thunder  of  the  Holy  See  was  more  pai 

direfled  againft  the  emperor  ;  and  Henry,   f 

his  danger,  and  willing  to  avert  it,  wrote  a  f 

letter  to  Gregory,  who  pretended  to  take 

favour,  after  having  fcverely  reprimanded  hi 

crimes  of  fimony  and  debauchery,  laid  again 

the  late  pope,  and  of  which  he  now  confelTc 

guilty  '7. 

Gregory,  at  the  fame  time,  propofed 
in  order  to  deliver  the  holy  fcpulchre  from 
of  the  Infidels ;  offering  to  head  the  Chriftia 
fon,  and  dcfiring  Henry  to  ferve  as  a  volunt 

16.  Hcifr,  Hi/!,  de  V  Emp.  lib.  ii. 

17.  Annol,  dc  I*  £mj>,  torn  i.     Dithmtr.  Hi.  Cng.  VI 
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Uitommaod  >' ! — a  projeft  fo  wild  and  extravagant^  letter 
that  oothiog  but  the  prevailing  fpirit  of  the  t\aiet,       ^^ 
the  double  eathufiafm  of  religioa  and  valour,  can  fave  A.  D.  1075. 
tie  meoiory  of  its  author  froai  the  imputation  of  in- 

iaoit^r* 

Gregory's  project  of  making  hiinfelf  lord  of 
Chriftesdom,  by  not  only  diflblving  the  jurifdidioa 
which  kings  and  emperors  had  hitherto  exercifed  over 
the  various  orders  of  the  clergy,  but  alfo  by  fubjed- 
ing  to  the  papal  authority  all  temporal  princes,  and 
rendering  their  dominions  tributary  to  the  fee  of 
Rome,  leems  nolefs  romantic  ;  yet  this  he.  undertook, 
and  not  altogether  without  fuccefs.  Solomon,  king  of 
Hungary,  dethroned  by  his  brother  Gcyfa,  had  fled 
to  Henry  for  proteflion,  and  renewed  the  homage  of 
Hungary  to  the  empire.  Gregory,  who  favoured 
Geyfa,  exclaimed  againft  this  rA  of  fubmiflion  ;  and 
faid,  in  a  letter  to  Solomon,  <<  You  ought  to  know, 
**  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  belongs  to  the  Ro- 
«*  man  church ;  and  learn,  That  you  will  incur  the 
"  indignation  of  the  Holy  See,  if  you  do  not  acknow-^ 
<*  ledge  that  you  hold  your  dominions  of  the  pope, 
<*  and  not  of  the  emperor  ''  I'' 

This  prcfuir.ptuous  declaration,  and  th<r  neglefl  It 
met  with,  brought  the  quarrel  between  the  empire  and 
the  church  to  a  crifis.  It  was  direfted  to  Solomon, 
!)ut  intended  for  Henry.  And  if  Gregory  could  not 
fucceed  in  one  way,  he  was  rcfolved  that  he  (hould  in 
another  :  he  therefore  rcfuiied  the  claim  ot  invefti- 
iures,  for  which  he  had  a  more  plaulible  pretence  ; 
and  as  tliat  difpute  and  its  confenuences  merit  par- 

i^.  Id.  ibid. 

19.   G()ld<til.  yf/c/a^itf    j^/o    //'I     Jf.    T^im^j.   Ctr.tjn,   inter.  Tntp.    ef. 

licLilar 
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PART  I.    ticular  attention^  I  fliall  be  more  circumltantial  tHur 

The  prcdeccffors  of  Henry  IV.  had  always  enjoyed 
the  right  of  nominating  bifliops  and  abbots,  and  of 
giving  them  invcftiturc  by  the  ring  and  crolicr.  Thii 
right  they  had  in  common  with  almoft  all  princes. 
The  predcceffors  of  Gregory  VII.  had  been  accuftom« 
cd,  on  their  part,  to  fend  legates  to  the  emperors,  10 
order  to  entreat  their  ailiftance  ;  to  obtain  their  con- 
firmation, or  defire  them  to  come  and  receive  the 
papal  fandion,  but  for  no  other  purpofe*  Gregorys 
however,  fent  two  legates  to  fuinmon  Henry  to  ap- 
pear before  him  as  a  deliqquent,  bccaufe  he  flill  c6d- 
tinned  to  beflow  inveftitures,  notwithftantiing  the 
jlpoftolic  decree  to  the  contrary  ;  adding.  That  if  he 
ihould  fail  to  yield  obedience  to  the  church,  he  muft 
expcdl  to  be  excommunicated  and  dethroned* 

Inceksfd  at  that  arrogant  mcfTage  from  ortc  whom 
ke  coniidered  as  his  vaiTal,  Henry  Jifmlircd  the  legates 
with  very  little  ceremony,  and  convoked  an  aircmbly 
of  all  the  German  princes  and  di;;niMed  ecclcfiaftics  at 
^•IXio;!.  Worms;  where,  after  mature  deliberation,  they  con- 
clu(!cd»  That  Ciregory  having  ufuriuu  the  chair  of  St, 
Peter  by  indircft  means,  infe£led  the  church  of  God 
with  many  novelties  and  almfes,  and  deviated  from 
his  duty  to  his  fovcrcign  in  feveral  fcandalous  attempts, 
the  emperor,  by  that  fupreme  authority  derived  from- 
his  predcceflbrs,  ought  to  dived  him  of  his  dignity, 
and  appoint  anotlier  in  his  place  ^^ 

In  confequence  of  this  determination,  Henry  fent 
an  ambalHulor  to  Rome,  with  a  formal  deprivation  of 
Gregory  j   who,  in  his  turn,  convoLcd  a  council^  at 

to.  Sdiiltcr.  Di  LiitrUt,  £»v/y.  Crmun,  lib.  W. 

which 
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•bidi  verc  |   dent  a  hundred  and    tea   bifliops,    LKTTEit 
»b  oaaniiDOilly  aLgrecd,  Thit  the  pope  had  juft   ^_^"'^ 
cufe  to  depofe  Henry;  to  diflolTe  the  oath  of  aU  A. IX  icr». 
i^ganoe  which  the  princes  and  ftates  had  taken  in  his 
fanrar,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  holding  any  cor* 
irijiondence  with  him  on  pain  of  excommunication* 
Aad  that  fentence  was  immediately  fulminated  againft 
the  emperor  and  his  adherents.    *'  In  the  name  of 
Aini^ty  God,  and  by  your  authority,*'  faidGregorVy 
dlndiag  to  the  members  of  the  council,   **  I  prohibit 
*'  Henry,  the  ion  of  our  emperor  Henry,  from  go* 
^  veroing  the  Teutonic  kingdom,  and  Italy  :  I  re- 
^  lealc  all  Chriftians  from  their  oath  of  allegiance 
''  to  him  ;  and  I  ftriAIy  forbid  all  perfons  from  Icrv- 
^  iog  or  attending  him  as  king*'." 

This  is  the  firft  inftance  of  a  pope's  pretending  to 
]eprive  a  fovercign  ofJiis  crown,  but  it  was  too  flat- 
Bering  to  ecclefiaftical  pride  to  be  the  laft! — No  pre- 
late, from  the  foundation  of  the  church,  had  ever  pre* 
hmed  to  ufe  fo  imperious  a  language  as  Gregory  ; 
lor  although  Lewis  the  Debonnaire  bad  been  dcpofed 
by  his  bilhops,  there  was  at  Icaft  fome  colour  for  that 
kp.  They  condemned  Lewis,  in  appearance,  only 
odo  public  penance. 

The  circular  letters  written  by  this  pontiff  breathe 
he  fame  fpirit  with  his  fentence  ot  depofition.  lu 
befe  he  repeatedly  afleris,  That  •*  bifliops  are  fupe- 
•  rior  to  kings,  and  made  to  judge  them  !" — cxprcf- 
ions  alike  artful  and  prefumptuous,  and  calculated  for 
(ringing  in  all  the  churchmen  of  tlie  world  to  his 
tandard.  Gregory's  purpofe  is  faid  to  have  been, 
D  engage  in  the  bonds  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to 
be  Vicar  of  Chrift,  as  King  of  Kings  and  I^ord  o 

IX.  Dithmar.  Hj/I.  BM.  inUrJmf.  d  Sacerdot, 

Vol-  !•  R  Lordi, 
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Lords,  all  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  and  to  efl 
]5[7J^^  at  Rome  an  annual  affcmbly  of  bifhops,  by 
the  contefts  that  might  arife  between  kingdoa 
foYereign  ftates  were  to  be  decided  ;  the  righ 
prettniions  of  princes  to  be  examined,  and  the  j 
nations  and  empires  to  be  determined  *\ 

Th£  haughty  pontiff*  knew  well  whateonfe^ 
would  follow  the  thunder  of  the  church.  Tht 
man  bifliops  came  immediately  over  to  his  part 
drew  along  with  them  many  of  the  nobles:  the 
of  civil  war  ftill  Uy  fmotildering^  and  a  bull  p 
ly  direfted  was  fufHcient  to  fet  it  in  a  blaze* 
Saxons,  Henry's  old  enemies,  made  ufe  of  the 
difpleafure  as  a  pretence  for  rebelling  againfi 
Even  his  favourite  Gaelf,  a  nobleman  to 
be  had  given  the  duchy  of  Bavaria^  fup 
the  malecontents  with  that  power  which  he  o^ 
his  fovcreign's  bounty :  nay,  tbofe  very  print 
prelates  who  had  aiUflcd  in  dcpofing  Gregory 
vip  their  monarch  to  be  tried  by  the  pope;  a 
Holinefs  was  folkited  to  come  to  Augfburg  fc 
purpofc  *'. 

Willing  to  prevent  this  odious  trial  at  Aug 
Henry  took  the  unaccountable  refolution  of  fi 
ly  pafling  the  Alps  at  Tirol,  accompanied  onl 
few  domeftics,  in  order  to  aik  abfolution  oi 
gory,  his  tyrannical  oppreffor,  who  was  then  i 
nofa,  on  the  Apennines;  a  fortrefs  belonging 
countefs  or  duchefs  Matilda,  whom  I  have  a 
bad  occaiion  to  mention.  At  the  gates  of  thi: 
the  emperor  prefented  himfclf  as  an  humble  pc 
He  alone  was  admitted  within  the  outer  court;  ^ 

32.  Mofheim.  Ilifi.  JEaUf,  yoL  ii.  par.  ii.  cent.  xi.  ct  Aud.  c 
%  ).  Dithmar.  u)<i  fup.    AnnmL  Grrmsn,  tp.  Stniv. 
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ooDljBd  to  T^  Hiira  i2irrr  c£T*fi«  ib  issc  n^com  ^ 

',  lmgfjaie£  xsii  ftsfrsr-  fcefeK  is  ir«  per-  JLBkicr:* 

matd  to  kSdk  iks  frst  of  hit  H(xisris«  vi>6  i!!  xih&t 

tine  was  llivt  c^  v'.iji  tie  crroct  Mir^ia,  vSiofe 

^iiritiial  diicAor  be  iikL  ?&2t  r«^= ;  u^c,  u  iotnt  Uf^ 

lorgallaBt.    Boc  b:  th&i  ai:t  n:«T,  ber  attxhnKCt 

to  GicgorTt  aai  Icr  hatred  s£a:n£  tkc  GeraajK, 

mu  fo  grcatj  tSat  fh?  rzizic  ctct  a'.i  Irr  eftates  to  the 

■poflolic  fee ;  zod  this  docBiion  is  the  tree  came  of  all 

Ae  wan,  whica  £sce  tlut  period  hsre  raced  between 

AeempeiDTt  uad  the  pcpes.    She  po&dcd,  ia  her 

4wn  lig^  gr^t  part  of  Tiricany ;  Mmnu,  Pmna, 

B^giOy  Placentia,  Ferrara,  MoJena,   Verona,  and 

ailDoft  the  whole  of  what  is  now  calied  the  patricnoDf 

tf  St.  Peter,  from  Viterbo  to  Orvieto ;  together  with 

part  of  Umbria,  Spoleto,  and  the  Marche  of  Aa* 

cona*^. 

The  emperor  was  at  length  permitted  to  throw  hio* 
&lf  at  the  feet  of  the  haughty  pontiff,  who  condef* 
cended  to  grant  him  abfolution,  after  he  had  fworn 
obedience  to  his  Holincfs  in  all  things,  and  promifeJ 
to  fubmit  to  his  folemn  decifion  at  Augfburg  i  fo  that 
Henrj  got  nothing  but  difgrace  by  his  journey,  while 
Gr^ry^  elated  with  his  triumph,  and  now  lookii^ 
Upon  himfelf,  not  altogether  without  r^afon,  ai  the 
lord  and  matter  of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Chriften- 
dom^  faid  in  feyeral  of  his  letters,  that  it  was  hit 
dnty  <<  to  pull  down  the  pride  of  kings." 

This  extraordinary  accommodation  gave  much 
dilguft  to  the  princes  of  Italy.  They  never  could  for* 
give  the  infolence  of  the  pope  nor  the  abjeA  hurni* 

S14.  Fnn.  Mw.  Fk>rcnt.  Mm.  della  Ctnajk  IUHUm. 
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PART.  I.  lity  of  the  emperor.  Happily  however  for  Henrji 
^^'-^ '  ^  their  indignation  at  Gregory's  arrogance  OTeibaUnc- 
ed  their  deteftation  of  bis  meanneft.  He  took  advaa- 
vantage  of  this  temper :  and  by  a  change  of  fortoACi 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  German  emperors,  he  fottnl 
a  ftrong  party  in  Italy,  when  abandoned  in  Germany. 
Jill  Lombardy  took  up  arms  againft  the  pope,  while  be 
was  raifing  all  Germany  againft  the  emperor. 

Gregory,  on  the  one  hand,  made  ufe  of  crtxj 
art  to  get  another  emperor  eleded  in  Germany;  and 
Henry,  on  his  part,  left  nothing  undone  to  perfiude 
the  Italians  to  eled  another  pope.  The  Germans  chofe 
Rodolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  who  was  folemnly  crowocd 
A.D.  i«78.  atMentz;  and  Gregory,  hefiuting  on  this  occafion, 
behaved  truly  like  the  fupreme  judge  of  kings.  Hci 
had  depofed  Henry,  but  ftill  it  was  in  his  power  to 
pardon  that  prince:  he  therefore  affefied  tobedK* 
pleafed  that  Rodolph  was  confecrated  without  his  or* 
deri  and  declared,  that  he  would  acknowledge  ts 
emperor  and  king  of  Germany,  him  of  the  two  cooi* 
petitors  who  Ihould  be  moft  fubmilEve  to  the  Udj 
Sec*». 

Hbkry  however,  truftingmoretothe  valour  of  hii 
troops  than  to  the  generofity  of  the  pope,  fet  out  im* 
mediately  for  Germany,  where  he  defeated  his  ene- 
mies in  feveral  engagements:  and  Gregory  feeing  no 
A.D.  X080.  hopes  of  fubmii&on,  thundered  out  a  fecond  fentcoce 
of  excommunication  againft  him,  confirming  at  tbe 
fame  time  the  eledion  of  Rodolph,  to  whom  he  feat 
a  golden  crown,  on  which  the  following  well-knowa 
vcrfe,  equally  haughty  and  puerile,  was  engraved: 

25«  DIthmar.  Njft.  Bea.'mUr  Imp.  a  Sacer^t.       Muntori,  4md. 
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Pttrs  Jedit  Pttrt,  Petnit  £aeUma  RMpbo.  Lt.tter 

This  donation  was  alfo  accompanied  with  a  pro-  v— >/— ^ 
phetic  anathema  againft  Henry,  fo  wild  and  extrava-  -  - '  ^* 
ganty  at  to  make  one  doubt,  whether  it  was  diAated 
bf  eothnfiafm  or  prieftcraft.  After  depriving  him  of 
Jhingtb  in  combat j  and  condemning  him  never  to  hi  viffo» 
trirn^  it  concludes  with  the  following  remarkable  apof- 
trophe  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul :  "  Make  all  men 
"  fenfible,  that  as  you  can  bind  and  loofe  every  thing 
^<  in  Heaven,  you  can  alfo  upon  earth  take  from,  ot 
«<  give  to  every  one  according  to  his  defcrts,  empires, 
**  kingdoms,  principalities^let  the  kings  and  princes 
«  of  the  age  then  inftantly  feel  your  power,  that  they 
*'  may  not  dare  to  defpife  the  orders  of  your  church; 
*•  let  your  juftice  be  fo  fpccdily  executed  upon  Hen- 
<<  ry,  that  nobody  may  doubt  but  he  falls  by  your 
«*  means,  and  not  by  chance  **•'* 

In  order  to  avoid  the  efFe£ts  of  the  fecond  excom* 
munication,  Henry  took  a  ftep  worthy  of  himfelf.  He 
aflembled  at  Brixen,  in  the  county  of  Tirol,  about 
twenty  German  bilhops;  who  a£ting  alfo  for  the  bi- 
ihops  of  Lombardy,  unanimoufly  refolved,  .That  the 
pope,  inftead  of  having  power  over  the  emperor,  owed 
him  obedience  and  allegiance;  that  Gregory  VII. 
having  rendered  himfclf  unworthy  of  the  papal  chair 
by  his  mifconduft  and  rel>ellion,  ought  to  be  depofed 
from  a  dignity  he  fo  little  dcferved.  They  accord- 
ingly degraded  Hildebrand,  and  ele£led  in  his  room 
Gaibert,  archbifhopof  Ravenna,  a  perfon  of  undoubt* 
ed  merit,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  III. 

Henry  promifed  to  put  the  new  pope  in  pofleiliofi 
ef  Rome.    But  he  was  obliged,  in  the  mean  time,  to 

^  26.  Hardoun,  Ciuil,    Fleury,  Hifi.  EtfUf. 
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fhift  the  fcene  of  adion,  and  to  enploj  all  bis  foroH 
JUP^i^  againft  his  rtval  Rodolph,  who  had  re-afiemblcdi 
large  body  of  troops  in  Saxony.  The  two  armici 
met  near  Merfburg,  and  both  fought  with  great  fiirj. 
Viftory  remained  long  doubtful ;  but  the  fortune  of 
the  day  feemcd  inclining  to  Rodolph,  when  his  hand 
was  cut  off  by  the  famous  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  tbca 
in  the  fervice  of  Henry,  and  afterwards  renowned  bf  I 
the  conqucft  of  Jerufalcm.  Dilcouraged  by  the  ait' 
fortune  of  their  chief,  the  rebels  immediately  gars 
way;  and  Rodolph  perceiving  his  end  approachii^ 
ordered  the  hand  that  was  cut  off  to  be  brought  bio, 
and  madp  a  fpeech  to  his  ofGcers  on  the  occafioo, 
which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  favourable  influence  oa 
the  emperor's  affairs* .  <<  Behold,"  faid  he,  <*  ihi^ 
f<  hand  with  which  I  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  ta 
<*  Henry;  an  oath,  which  at  the  inftigationof  Rome, 
ff  I  have  violated,  in  pcrfidioufly  afpiring  to  an  ho- 
f<  4iour  that  was  not  my  due  *  /' 

The  emperor  thus  delivered  from  his  formidable 
Mtagonifty  foon  difpcrfed  the  reft  of  his  enemies  in 
Germany,  and  fet  out  for  Italy,  in  order  to  fettle 
Clement  III.  in  the  papal  cliair.  But  the  gates  of 
A.l^ioSi.  Rome  bfing  (hut  againft  him,  he  was  obliged  to  at- 
tack it  in  form.  The  fiege  continued  upwards  of  two 
years;  Henry,  during  that  time,  being  obliged  to 
quell  ibme  infurre£tions  in  Germany.  The  city  was 
at  length  carried  by  affault,  and  with  difficulty  faved 
from  being  pillaged;  but  Gregory  was  not  uken:  he 
retired  into  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  thence  de- 
fied and  excommunicated  the  conqueror, 

4.  p.  108^      Thb  new  pope  was  however  confecrated  with  the 
Vf^s4  ceremonies,   and  expreffed  bis  gratitude  by 

t;.  Cirm.  Msgidf. 
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erowniog  Hcnrf,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Roman   LHtter 
ienate  and  people.    Mean  while  the  fiege  of  St.  Aa-        _  _  j 
gelo  was  going  on ;  but  the  emperor  being  called  about  A.D.  1084. 
feme  affairs  into  Lombardy,  Robert  Guiicard  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  abfence  to  releafe  Gregory,  who  died 
feon  after  at  Salerno.     His  laft  words,  borrowed  from  A.D*  1085, 
the  fcripture^  were  worthy  of  the  greateft  faint :    *^  I 
^*  have  loved  juftice,  and  hated  iniquity ;  therefore  I 
«  die  in  exile  "»r 

Hekrv  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fuccefs  of  his  Ita- 
lian expedition,  or  that  tranquillity  which  might  have 
been  expeAed  from  the  death  of  Gregory.  Germany 
was  involved  in  new  troubles:  thither  he  haftcned 
with  all  expedition^  The  Saxons,  his  old  enemies, 
had  elected  a  king  of  the  Romans,  whom  be  defeated 
ia'feveral  engagements,  and  whoTe  blood  atoned  for 
his  prefumption.  Another  pretender  fhared  the  fame 
fate.    Every  thing  yielded  to  the  emperor's  valour. 

Bv^T  while  Henry  was  thus  vi£^orious  in  Germany, 
his  enemies  were  bufy  in  embroiling  his  affairs  in 
Italy,  into  which  he  found  it  neci^ITary  again  to  march. 
Not  fatisfied  with  Clement  III.  the  emperor's  pope, 
they  had  elefted  the  abbot  of  Monte  Caffino,  under  A.D.io87. 
the  name  of  Vi£tor  III.  and  he  dying  in  a  (hort  time, 
they  chofe  in  his  room  Urban  II.  who,  in  conjunSion 
with  the  countefs  Matilda,  feduccd  the  emperor's  fon, 
Conrad,  into  a  rebellion  againft  his  father.—  It  was 
this  Urban  who  h^ld  the  famous  council  of  Clermont, 
of  which  I  fhall  afterwards  have  occaiion  to  ipeak, 
and  where  the  Arft  crufade  was  refolved  upon. 

Conrad  afiumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  a. D.  1090. 
was  aAually  crowned  by  Anfelmo,  arcUbilhop  of  Mi* 

%%.  Fit.  Grtg.  VII.    Murat.  ubl  fup. 
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PART  I.    Ian.  Soon  after  this  ceremony,  he  married  the  daughter  ' 

aTd^^iooo.  ®^  Roger,  king  of  Sicily ;  and  facceeded  fo  well  in  hit 

ufurpation,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  cities 

and  nobles  acknowledged  him  as  their  fovereign.  The 

emperor,  therefore,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  reduce 

his  fonto  obedience,  returned  to  Germany  ;  wherehe 

aifembled  the  princes,  who  put  Conrad  to  the  ban  of 

•the  empire,  and  declared  his  brother  Henry  kingof 

A.D.1099.   the  Romans  *9.     An  accommodation  was  made  with 

the  Saxons  and  Bavarians,  and  the  emperor  hoped  to 

fpend  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  peace. 

In  the  mean  time  Conrad  died  ;  and  Pafchal  II.  an* 
other  Hildebrand,  fuccccdcd  Urban  inthe  fee  of  Rome. 
This  pope  no  fooner  found  himfelf  fafely  featc^l  in  the 
papal  chair,  than  he  called  a  council,  to  which  he  funs- 
moned  the  emperor;  and  as  Henry  did  not  obey  the 
A,  D.  1 101.  citation,  he  cxcotimunicated  him  a-new  for  the 
fchifms  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  church«  But 
that  vengeance,  though  fufficiently  fevere,  was  gentle, 
in  comparifon  of  what  Pafcal  meditated  and  accom- 
plifhed.  He  excited  young  Henry  to  rebel  againft 
his  father,  under  pretence  of  defending  thecaufeof 
the  orthodox  ;  allcdging,  that  he  was  bound  to  take 
vpon  himfelf  the  reins  of  government,  as  he  could 
neither  acknowledge  a  king  nor  a  father  that  was  ex- 
communicated '<*• 

In  vain  did  the  emperor  ufe  every  paternal  remon- 
llrance  to  difluade  his  fon  from  proceeding  to  extre. 
mities  :  the  breach  became  wider  and  wider,  and  both 
prepared  for  the  decifion  of  the  fword.  But  the  fon 
dreading  his  father's  military  fuperiority,  and  confid- 
ing in  his  tendernefs,  made  ufe  of  a  ftratagem  equal- 
ly bafe  and  cffeftual.     He  threw  himfelf  unexpcded- 

49.  Ciren.  ^dagJtk.  30.  Bithmar.  Hi/.  Bell,  itttrr  Imp.  et 
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^  loaft  hftte  foitrnj  condition^  for  I  am  toodied  I^^tsr 
K  by  the  h«  of  th«  Lord  J«  •••—The  hud  of  man,  y^^  r 
U  Icafty  was  heavy  upon  him  ;  for  he  was  aot  only  ia  A.D,  xioC^ 
mn^  but  under  coDfiaement,. 

Iv  the  midft  of  thefe  diftrefles^  when  every  one 
diought  his  courage  was  utterly  extinguilhed,  and 
lit  foul  overwhelmed  by  defpondence,  Henry  found 
BMant  to  efcape  from  his  keepers,  and  reached  Co* 
lagae,  where  he  was  recognized  as  lawful  emperor* 
Be  Aext  repaired  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he 
fsiBiid  frieodsy  who  raiied  a  confiderable  body  of  troops 
la  facilitate  his  refioration  :  and  he  fent  circular  let* 
ten  to  all  the  princes  of  Cbriftendom,  in  order  to  in** 
icrrft  them  in  his  caufe.  He  even  wrote  to  the  pope, 
giving  him  to  undetfiand,  that  he  was  inclined  to  aa 
accommodation,  provided  it  could  be  fettled  without 
prgudice  to  his  crown.  But  before  any  thing  material 
could  be  executed  in  Henry's  favour,  he  died  at  Liege,  Ai^.  7. 
ift  the  fifty-fizth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-ninth 
ef  his  reign.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  courage,  and 
excellent  endowments  both  of  body  and  mind.  There 
was  an  air  of  dignity  in  his  appearance  that  fpoke  the 
grcatneft  of  his  foul.  He  pofTefled  a  natural  fund  of 
eloquence  and  vivacity  ;  was  of  a  mild  and  merciful 
temper;  extremely  charitable;  and  an  admirable 
pattern  of  fortitude  and  refignation  ^^« 

Hevrt  V.  put  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  his  barba* 
lOQs,  imnatural,  and  hypocritical  conduct,  by  cauf« 
bg  his  father's  body,  as  the  carcafe  of  an  excommu- 
nicated wretch,  to  be  dug  out  of  the  grave  where  it 
was  buried,  in  the  cathedral  of  Liege,  and  be  car- 
ried to  a  cave  at  Spire  ^^«    But  notwithftanding  his 

33.  Id.  iUd.  34.  Gob/  PcrC  Ico  OSticoL  Chm  M^Mm 
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r^RT  I.  obligations,  and  feeming  attachment  to  the  chnrchi 
il.D^io66[  ^^^*  parricidiout  zealot  no  fooner  foand  himlelf  efta- 
bliihed  upon  the  imperial  throne  than  he  maintaind 
that  right  of  inveftiture^  in  oppoiition  to  which  be  had 
taken  arms  againft  his  father,  and  the  cxercife  of 
which  was  thought  to  merit  anathema  fo  frigbtfol 
as  to  difturb  the  facred  raaniions  of  the  dead. 

In  order  to  terminate  that  old  difpute,  Henry  in- 
Titcd  the  pope  into  Germany.  But  Pafcal,  whowu 
well  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  haughty  and  im* 
placable  difpofition,  thought  proper  to  take  a  difle- 
rent  route,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  proteAioD  of 
Philip  I.  king  of  France,  who  undertook  to  mediate  ^ 
an  accommodation  between  the  empire  and  the  Holy  ' 
See.  A  conference  was  accordingly  held  at  Chalons, 
in  Champagne,  but  without  efFcft. 

After  this  unfuccefsful  meeting,  the  pope  held  a 
AD.uop  council  at  Troyes,  and  Henry  convoked  a  diet  at 
Mentz  :  the  firft  fupported  Pafcal's  pretenfions,  and 
the  laft  declared  for  the  empeior*s  right  of  invefti- 
ture.  But  more  weighty  aiFairs  demanding  Henry's 
attention,  the  difpute  was  laid  aiide  for  a  time.  He 
was  engaged  for  fevcral  years  in  wars  with  Hungary 
and  Poland,  which  ended  in  the  wearinefs  of  all  par* 
ties,  and  left  things  nearly  as  at  the  beginning. 

When  tired  of  fighting,  Henry  thought  of  dif- 
puting  :  he  was  dcfirous  of  fettling  his  conteft  with 
the  pope ;  and,  left  force  fhould  be  ncceffary,  he  en- 
A.D.iiir.  tcred  Italy  with  an  army  of  eighty  thoufand  men. 
Pafcal  received  him  with  the  greateft  appearance  of 
cordiality,  but  would  not  renounce  the  claim  of  inrcf- 
titures ;  and  Henry  finding  himfelf  deceived  in  hii 
expectations,  ordered  the  pope  to  be  feized.  The 
confu}  put  the  citizens  in  arms^  and  a  battle  was 

fought 
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bucht  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  Romans  were    lfttek 

o  XXH. 

lefcated ;  and  the  carnage  was  fo  great,  that  tlie  waters  ^^  '  ^ 
rf  the  Tiber  were  ftalned  with  blood.  Pafcal  was  A.lXutf. 
taken  prifoner,  and  became  Icfs  inflexible.  He  crown- 
ed Henry,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  right  of  invefti- 
taie  ;  dividing  the  hoft  with  him,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  token  of  pcrfeft  rcconciliaiion,  anJ  pronouncing 
the  following  anathema  :  "  As  this  part  of  the  vivi- 
«  fying  body,"  breaking  it,  "  is  fcpiratcti  from  the 
*«  other,  let  him  of  us  two,  who  fliall  infringe  the 
"  treaty,  bcfeparatcd  from  the  kingdom  of  Chrift^*!" 

But  Henry  had  no  fooner  left  Italy  than  it  appear- 
ed, that  the  court  of  Rome  was  by  no  means  (inccrc  in 
the  conceflions  it  had  made  ;  for  although  Pafcal  him- 
fclf  ftill  prefcrved  the  exteriors  of  fricndfliip  and  good 
faith,  a  council  of  the  Lateran,  called  by  him,  fet 
slide  the  bull  touching  the  invcftiture  of  benefices, 
tnd  ordered  the  emperor  to  be  excommunicated.  The  ^•^-  "*•• 
dergy  every  where  attempted  to  fill  the  vacant  fees, 
and  the  whole  empire  was  again  involved  in  trouble 
and  dilTenfion. 

A  rebellion  broke  out  in  Saxony,  which  Henry  a.D.  1114. 
Was  enabled  to  quell  by  the  valour  of  his  nephew,  Fre- 
deric duke  of  buabia  and  AUace,  whom  he  promot- 
ed to  the  fupreme  command  of  his  army.  In  the 
tnean  time  the  countefs  Matilda  dying,  the  emperor,  a*^-  "'5* 
as  her  neareft  relation,  claimed  the  lucceffion,  not* 
irithflanding  the  Heps  fhe  had  taken  in  favour  of  the 
Holy  See,  alledging  that  it  was  not  in  her  power  to 
dienate  her  eilates,  which  depended  immediately  up. 
>n  the  empire.  He  therefore  fct  out  for  Lombardy, 
md  feot  ambaffadors  to  Rome,  bcfecching  the  pope 
o  revoke  the  fcntence  of  excommunication  which  had 

j6.  CSnm.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo.      Padre  Paulo,  Bfjir/.  EccWf 
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FART  I.    been  falminated  againft  him^  exprefilj  contrary  ( 
^;^-;7;J   their  laft  agreement. 

Pascal  would  not  fd  mncli  it  fatovr  the  ambt 
fadors  with  an  andicnce ;  but  convoked  a  councilt  : 
which  his  treaty  with  the  emperor  wts  a  fecond  da 
A«D.iii^  condemned.  Incenfed  at  fuch  arrogance,  Henry  ac 
ranced  towards  Rome,  determined  to  make  hi^authc 
rity  refpeAed  ;  and  the  pope,  well  acquainted  #it 
bis  inflexible  dtfpofition,  took  ihelter  among  th 
Norman  princes  in  Apulia,  the  new  vaffals  and  pre 
teftors  of  the  church. 

A.D.  III7*  The  emperor  entered  Rome  in  triumph^  and^ 
crowned  a  fecond  time  by  Bardinus,  archbi(hop< 
Prague,  who  attended  him  in  this  expedition.  Bi 
Henry's  prefence  being  neccflary  in  Tufcany,  Pafc 
privately  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  a  fe 

AJ).  jiiS.  days;  and  on  the  third  day  after  his  deceafe,  cardial 
Cajetan  was  elefted  his  fuccefTor^  without  the  privit 
of  the  emperor,  under  the  name  of  Gelafius  IL 

Enraoed  at  this  prefumption,  Henry  declan 
the  elcdtion  of  Gelafius  void,  and  appointed  in  h 
place  Bardinus,  who  afTamed  the  name  of  Grcgoi 
VIII.  revoked  the  fentence  of  excommunication  . 
gain  (I  the  emperor^  and  contirmed  his  right  of  invc 
titurc.  Gelafius,  though  fupported  by  the  NormJ 
princes,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  France,  whc 
he  died  ;  and  the  archbifhop  of  Vienne  was  elcA 
A.D.  1119.  in  his  room,  by  the  cardinals  thenprefent,  under  t 
name  of  Calixtus  II. 

Calixtus    attempted   an    accommodation   wi 

Henry  ;   which  not  Succeeding,   he  called  a  counc 

and   again  excommunicated  the  emperor,  the   an 

A.D  1120    P^P^»  ""^  their  adherents.   He  next  fct  out  for  Ron 

where  he  was  honourably  received,  and  Gregory  Vf 

retii 
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let  I  red  to  Sutri,  a  ftrong  town^  garrifoned  by  tire  letter. 
t'lPtrror's  troops.     They  were  not,  however,  able  to    ,_     _  ^ 
proT'-ft  him  from  the  fury  of  bis  rival.     Calixtus,  A.D.  ii»o» 
%f     J  by  ihe  Norman  princes,  beiieged  Sutri ;  and 
t:  -  inhabitants,  afraid  of  the  confequenccs,  deliver- 
c.  up  Gregory,  who  was  mounted,  by  his  competi^ 
tcr,  upon  a  camel,  with  his  face  towards  the  tail,  and 
conduAed  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome,   amid  the 
ta^ffy  and  intuits  of  the  populace,  as  a  prelude  to  his 
confinement  for  life  '7. 

Is*  the  mean  time  the  dates  of  ^he  empire,  quite  tired 
with  this  long  €]uarrel  between  the  popes  and  the  em- 
ferors,  unanimoufly   fupplicated    Henry   for  peace. 

He  referred  himfelf  entirely  to  their  deciiion  :   and  a 

^Bet  being  aflTcm bled  at  Worms,  it  was  decreed,   that  A,D.iiia«' 

'■■wn  cmbaify  fhould  immediately  be  fent  to  the  pope, 

^  defiring  chat  he  would  convoke  a  general  council  at 

:  Rome,   by  which  all  difputes  might  be  determined. 

I  Calixtus    accordingly  called    the   famous    council^ 

<  which  was  opened  during  Lent,  and  at  which  were 

i  prefent  three  hundred  bifhops,  and  about  feven  hun<^ 

dred  abbots. 

i  Ths  imperial  ambafTadors  being  heard  before  this 
grand  aflembly,  the  affair  of  inveftiturcs  was  at  length 
fettled,  with  their  confcnt,  on  the  following  con* 
ditions:— *^  That,  for  the  future,  the  bifhops  and 
*<  abbots  (hall  be  chofen  by  the  monks  and  canons  ; 
♦*  but  that  his  elcftion  Ihall  be  made  in  prefcnce  of 
**  the  emperor,  or  of  an  ambaflador  appointed  by  him 
**  for  that  purpofe  :  that,  in  cafe  a  difpute  arife  a- 
«*  mong  the  cleftors,  the  decifion  of  it  (hall  be  left  to 
"  the  emperor,  who  is  to  confult  with  the  bifhops  on 
<<  that  fubjeft ;  that  the  hi/hop  or  ahbot  eledt  (hall  take 

37.  Dlthmar.  HiJL  B«U.  hUer  Im^  H  SaeirdH. 
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<^  an  9ath  rf allegiance  to  the  emperor,  receive  from  hif 
A,D^%%.   «  hand  the  regalia j  and  do  beau^e  for  them  ;  that  ihc 
'*  emperor  (hall  no  longer  cai^  the  regalia  by  tbel 
**  ceremony  of  the  ring  and  cr^^,  which  arc  the  en* ; 
**//w  of  a  gbojily  dignity  J  but  by  that  of  the  fce^t^ 
^^  as  more  proper  to  invejl  the  perfon  elefted  in  the 
•*  p^Jfiffion  of  rights  and  privileges  merely  iemp9rat^K^ 

Thus,  in  fubftituting  the  fceptre  for  the  ri'np  nS 
traJUrj  ended  one  of  the  moft  bloody  qnarrels  thtt' 
ever  dcfolated  Chriftendom.  But'as  no  mention  had; 
been  made  in  this  accommodation,  of  the  emperor's 
right  to  create  popes,  or  to  intermeddle  in  their  elec-I 
tion,  Calixtus,  was  no  fooner  dead  than  the  cardinalS| 
A»IXiis4*  clergy,  and  people  of  Rome,  without  the  participa- 
tion of  Henry,  proceeded  to  a  new  eleftion,  whidi 
was  carried  on  with  fo  much  diforder,  that  two  per* 
fons  were  ele£ted  at  the  fame  time  ;  Theobald,  called 
Celeftin,  and  Lambert,  bifliop  of  Oftia,  who  aflom* 
ed  the  name  of  Honorius  IL  Honor! us  was  coo-, 
firmed  in  the  papacy,  on  the  voluntary  refignation  of. 


his  competitor. 


AtlX  tis5.  Henry  died  at  Utrecht  a  few  years  after  his  accom-  \ 
modation  with  Rome.  He  was  a  wife,  politic,  and  re- j 
folute  prince  ;  and  exclufive  of  his  unpatural  behavi-  \ 
our  to  his  father,  was  worthy  of  the  imperial  throne,  j 
He  married  Maud,  or  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  L , 
king  of  England,  by  whom  he  had  no  children ;  fo , 
that  the  empire  was  left  without  a  head.— But  a  varie*, 
ty  of  objects  demand  your  attention,  before  I  carry 
farther  the  affairs  of  Germany. 

38.  Pidre  Paolo,  ubi  fup.  Schiltcr  dc  Lihertat.  EctUf.  Ctrwmm.  Ub.  it. 
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LETTER      XXIII. 

rCLlMDy  from  tbi  Bottle  of  Hasting  s,  to  tht  Death 
^Henry  J. 

rOy  have  already,  my  dear  Philip,  fccn  William,  letter 
doke  of  Normandy,  viftoriousat  Haftings.  No-  ,  ^^^'  ^ 
log  could  exceed  the  aftonifhmeAt  of  the  Englifh  aJUVoS^ 
tioD^  when  made  acquainted  with  the  iiTue  of  that 
Ibrtunate  battle — with  the  death  of  their  king,  and 
(flaoghter  of  their  principal  nobility*  And  WiU 
Biy  in  ord^r,  to  terminate  2n  enterprife,  which  he 
ew  celerity  and  vigour  only  could  render  finally  fuc-i 
&fuly  inftantly  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  ad«- 
feed  by  forced  marches  to  London.  His  approach 
oeafedthe  general  alarm,  and  the  divifions  already 
eyalenc  in  the  Engliih  councils.  The  fuperios 
figy,  who  evpn  then  were  moilly  French  or  Nor- 
Mtt^  bcgaq  to  declare  in  his  favour ;  and  the  pope's 
fly  by  whijch  bis  undertaking  was  avowed  and  con-v 
crated^  was  npyir  openly  ofFeredas  a  rf^afon  for  gev 
lal  fubmiffion. 

Other  caufcs  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  Englifli 
ion,  deftitute  as  it  was  of  a  head,  to  defend  their 
rrtics  }n  this  critical  emergency.  The  body  of  the 
pic  had^  in  a  great  iheafure,  loft  their  ancient  prido 
independent  fpirit,  by  their  recent  and  and  long 
jeAion  to  the  Danes ;  and  as  Canute  had,  in  the 
rfe  of  his  adminiftration,  much  abated  the  rigoi;s  of 
qaeft,  and  governed  them  equitably  L»y  their  Qvva 
I,  they  regarded  \yith  lefs  terror  a  foreign  fovc* 
n  ;  and  deemed  the  inconvcniencies  of  admitting 
pretentions  of  William  lefs  dreadful  than  thofe  of 
>d(hed^  war,  and  rcfiftancc.  A  repulfe,  which  a 
:y  of  Londoners  received  from  five  hundred  Nor- 
i  horfe,  renewed  the  terror  of  the  great  defeat  at 
lings:  the  cafy  fubmiffion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 

oL.  I.  s  H«nj 
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PART  I.    Kent  was  an  additional  difconragement  to  them ;  aid 
V^^'   ^'!   the  burning  of  South wark  before  their  eyes,  made  the 

A.D.  1066.        ,./        rr  1  .  1        1-1       r  /•  1     •  •    1. 

citizej!ls  of  London  dread  a  hke  fate  for  their  capitd^ 
Fev)r  men  longer  entertained  any  thoughts  bat  of  im*] 
mediate  fafety  and  felf-prefervation. 

Stigand,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  fpettheconi 

queror  at  Barkhamftead,  and  made  fubmiffions  tohimi 

and- before  he  reached  London,  all  the  chief  nobilitfj 

with  the  weak  Edgar  Atheling,  their  lawful  but  dii 

fervedly  neglefted  prince,  came  into  William's  camp 

and  declared  their  intention  of  yielding  to  his  autho* 

rity.      They   requefted  him  to  accept  the  crowi 

which  they  now  coniidered  aS  vacant;  and  orden  wei 

immediately  iifued  to  prepare  every  thing  for  the  d 

remony  of  his  coronation.     It  was  accordingly  pa 

formed  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  in  prefence  of  the  md 

confiderable  nobility  and  gentry,  both  Englifli  al 

Norman,  with  Teeming  fajisfa^on  '•  This  appearam 

of  fatisfaftion,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  if  it  col 

tained  any  fincerity,  muft  have  been  the  effed  of  ll 

conciliating  manner  in   which  the  coronation  ecu 

mony  was  conduced.     The  duke  of  Normandy  ta 

the  ufual  oath  adminiftered  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kin 

at  their  inauguration ;  namely,  **  to  preferve  invioli 

*<  the  conftitution,  and  govern  according  to  the  lawi 

before  thecrown  was  placed  upon  his  head,  and  afterl 

confent  of  all  prefent  had  been  aikcd  and  obtained »« 

I.  Gnl.  Pidav.     Ordcric.  Vital. 

z.  Ibid.  Aware  that  fucli  an  oath  would  be  demanded,  and  coofi 
that  he  muft  cither  violate  it  or  rcUnquilh  the  rights  of  conqucft,  ' 
liam  18  faid  to  have  htfitated,  wliether  he  (hould  accept  the  offer  o 
Engliih  crown  from  the  nobility  and  clergy,  or  owe  it  folely  tt 
fword.  But  his  moft  experienced  captains  advifed  him  to  modertf 
ambition;  fcnUble  that  the  people  of  England,  when  they  faw  ifaq 
to  contend  for  their  free  conftitution,  and  not  merely  for  the  perfoB 
ihould  adminifter  their,  government,  would  fight  with  duoble  i 
;OuL  Pidav.)  when  they  found  that  their  dcircft  intcrcfts>  their  B 
aod  property  were  at  ftake. 

Willi 
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iLLiAif  dius  poflefled  of  the  throne,  by  a  pre-  letter 

td  will  of  king  Edward,  and  an  irregular  eledion  t__^^^^ 

le  people,  abetted  by  force  of  arms,  retired  to  a.D.io4|. 

ing  in  EiTex  ;  where  he  received  the  fubmiflions 

1  the  nobility,  who  had  not  attended  his  corona* 

and  whom  he  generally  confirmed  in  the  pofleffion 

eir  lands  and  dignities,  forfeiting  only  the  eftatet 

larold,  and'thofe  of  his  moft  a^ive  adherents. 

J  thing  wore  the  appearance  of  peace  and  tran* 

ity.    The  new  fovereign  feemed  folicitous  to 

i  in  an  amicable  manner  the  Engliih  ^nd  Nor- 

s,  by  intermarriages  and  alliances ;  and  all  his  Tub- 

,  who  approached  his  perfon,  were  received  with 

rility  and  refpeft.    No  figns  of  fufpicion  appeared 

[  in  regard  to  Edgar  Atheling,  the  natural  heir  to 

nrown.     On  the  contrary,  the  king  confirmed  him 

he  honours  of  earl  of  Oxford,  conferred  on  him 

]arold,  and  affefted  on  all  occafions  to  treat  *hiin 

I  the  greateft  kindnefs,  as  nephew  to  the  ConfeiTor, 

riend  and  benefaftor.  He  alfo  confirmed  the  liber- 

and  immunities  of  London,  and  all  the  other  cities 

ngland  j  and  feemed,  in  a  word,  dcfirous  of  rcfting 

y  thing  on  ancient  foundations.    In  his  whole  ad- 

iflration   he   bore   the  femblance  of  the  lawful 

ce,  not  of  the  conqueror;  fo  that  the  Englifh  began 

atter  themfelves  they  had  only  changed  the  fuc- 

on  of  their  fovcreigns,  a  matter  which  gave  them 

e  concern,  without  injury  to  the  form  of  thpir  go* 

iment. 

•UT  William,  notwithftanding  this  feeming  confix 
ce  and  fricndfhip,  which  hccxpreflcd  for  his  Eng- 

fubje£ts,  took  care  to  place  all  real  power  in  the 
ds  of  the  Normans,  and  flill  to  keep  poiTcfiion  of 
t  fword  to  which  he  eventually  owed  his  crown, 

every  where  difarmed  the  inhabitants  :  he  built       ^ 
S  2  fcrtrc/Tcg 
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PART  I.    fortrcfles  in  all  the  principal  cities,  where  he  quarter- 
A.  D.  1067.  ^  Norman  foldiers ;  he  beftowed  the  forfeited  eftatct 
on  the  mod  powerful  of  his  captains,  and  heeftiblifli*  . 
ed  funds  for  the  payment  of  his  troops.    While  bis  j 
civil  adminiftration  wore  the  face  of  the  legal  magif-.: 
trate,  his  military  inftitutions  were  thofe  of  a  mafter  ] 
and  a  tyrant.     And  by  this  mixture  of  rigour  and  le-  ! 
nity,  he  fo  fubdued  and  compofed  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  England,  that  he  ventured  to  viGt  his  native  I 

country  within  fix  months  after  he  had  left  it  K         I 

i 

Various  reafons  have  been  affigned  by  hiftoriaos 
for  this  extraordinary  journey ;  for  extraordinary  it^i 
certainly  was  in  William,  as  Normandy  remained  ia  < 
perfeft  tranquillity,  to  abfcnt  himfelf  fo  foon  aftertbe 
fubmiflion  of  a  great,  warlike,  and  turbulent  nation* 
Some  have  afcribed  it  to  oftentatious  vanity,  which, 
made  him  impatient  to  difplay  his  pomp  and  magm*: 
licence  among  his  ancient  courtiers ;  while  others, 
fuppofing  him  incapable  of  fuch  weaknefs,  affirm, 
That  in  this  ftep,  apparently  fo  extravagant,  he  was 
guided  by  a  concealed  policy ;  that  finding  he  couM 
neither  fatisfy  his  rapacious  captains,  nor  fecure  hit 
unliable  government,  without  feizing  the  poiTeffioos 
of  the  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry,  he  left  them  tOj 
the  mercy  of  an  infolcnt  and  licentious  army  in  order 
to  try  their  fpirit,  to  provoke  them  to  rebellion,  aod 
to  give  a  colour  to  his  intended  ufurpations.    For  mj 
own  part,  I  can  fee  no  reafon  why  William,  folid  a» 
his  genius  was,  may  not  have  been  influenced  by  both 
thefe  motives  in  undertaking  his  journey  to  Nor- 
mandy.    But  whatever  was  the  caufe,   the  efFedis 
certain;  the  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  revolted- id 
confequenceof  the  king^s  abfence  ;  and  he  thenceforth 
either  embraced,  or  was  more  fully  confirmed  in  the 

3.  Ibid.  • 
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rtfolut ion  of  feizing  their  lands,  and  of  reducing  them    letter 
tp  the  moft  abjefl  condition.  .     ^    '^ 

But  althongh  the  natural  violence  and  aufterity  of 
William't  temper  made  him  incapable  of  feeling  any 
icmptes  in  the  execution  of  this  tyrannical  purpofe,  be 
liad  art  enough  to  conceal  his  intention,  and  ftill  to 
preferve  fome  appearance  of  jufticc  in  his  opprcffions. 
He  was  prevailed  on  to  pardon  the  rebels,  who  fub-  '^•^«  «©^*» 
mitted  themfelves  to  his  mercy  ;  and  he  ordered  all 
lis  Englifh  fubjeSs,  who  had  been  arbitrarily  expelled 
by  the  Normans  during  his  abfence,  to  be  reflored  to 
Aeir  poflfeiiions.     The  public  difcontents,  however, 
daily  increafed;  and  the  injuries  committed  and  fuf- 
ifcrcd  on  both  fides,  rendered  the  quarrel  between  the 
viftors    and  vanquifhed  mortal.     The  infolence  of 
imperious  matters,  difperfed  throughout  the  kingdom, 
fttmed  intolerable  to  the  natives,  who  took  every  op- 
fiortanity  to  gratify  their  vengeance  by  the  private 
^liDghter  of  their  enemies.     Meanwhile  an  infurrcc- 
jdon  in  the  northern  counties  drew  general  attention, 
*k!  feemed  big  with  the  moft  important  events. 

Edwih  and  Morcar,  the  potent  carls  of  Mercia 
nd  Northumberland,  were  the  conduftorsof  this  at- 
Cmpt  to  ihake  off  the  Norman  yoke.  And  thefe 
rarlike  noblemen,  before  they  took  arms,  had  ftipu- 
itcd  for  aid  from  Blethin,  prince  of  North-Wales, 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  andSweyn,  king  of  Den- 
nark.  Aware  of  the  importance  of  celerity  in  crufh- 
Dg  a  rebellion,  fupported  by  fuch  powerful  leaders, 
ind  in  a  caufe  fo  agreeable  to  the  wifhcs  of  the  body 
>f  the  people,  William,  who  had  always  his  troops  in 
readlnefs,  marched  northward  with  fpced ;  and  reach- 
cdYork  before  the  hoftile  chieftains  were  prepared  for 
aftion,  or  had  received  any  fuccours,  except  a  fmall 
reinforcement  from  Wales.  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
S3  therefore. 
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therefore,  found  it  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
clemency  of  the  king :  and  their  adherents,  thus  de- 
ferted,  were  unable  to  make  any  reiiftance.  But  the 
treatment  of  the  chieftains  and  their  followers,  after 
fubmiffion,  was  very  different.  Williaoi  obfervcd 
religioufly  the  terms  granted  to  the  former,  and  allow* 
ed  them  for  the  prefent  to  keep  poffeffion  of  their 
eftates ;  but  he  extended  the  rigour  of  his  confifca* 
tions  over  the  latter,  and  gave  away  their  lands  to  his 
foreign  adventurers.  Whom  he  planted  throughout  the 
whole  country  ♦• 

TttE  Englifh  were  new  convinced  their  final, 
fubjedion  was  intended;  and  that,  inftead  x>{  a 
legal  fovereign,  whom  they  had  at  firft  hoped  to 
gain  by  their  prompt  fubmiffion,  they  had  unwifely 
furrendered  themfelves  to  a  mafter  and  a  tyrant.  The 
early  confilcation  of  the  eftates  of  Harold^s  followers 
fcemed  iniquitous,  as  the  proprietors  had  never  fvora 
fealty  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  and  fought  only  in 
defence  of  the  government  which  they  themfelves  had 
cftablifhcd  in  their  own  country.  Yet  that  rigour, 
how  contrary  foever  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws,  was  excufcd  on  account  of  the  urgent  neceffities 
of  the  vi£lor :  and  they  who  were  not  involved  in 
thofe  forfeitures,  hoped  to  enjoy  unmolefted  their 
polTeffions  and  their  dignities.  But  the  fubfequent 
confifcation  of  fo  many  eftates  convinced  them,  that 
the  Norman  prince  intended  to  rely  folely,  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  authority,  on  the  fupport  and  af- 
feftion  of  foreigners.  And  they  forefaw  new  for- 
feitures and  attainders,  to  be  the  necelTary  confe* 
quences  of  this  deftruftive  plan  of  policy. 

Impressed  with  a  fenfe  of  their  difmal  fituadon, 
many  Engliflimen  fled  into  foreign  countries;  with  an 

4.  Orderlc  Viul.    Sim.  Duoelm. 
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don  of  pafling  their  lires  abroad,  free  from  op-  LETTER 
0O9  or  of  returning  on  a  favoarable  opportunity,    .  ^^"'*i 
[ift  dieir  friends  in  recovering  their  native  li.   A,  d.  10(8. 
cs.    Edgar  Atheling  himfelf,  dreading  the  infi- 
i  carefles  of  William,  made  his  efcape  into  Scot- 
and  carried  thither  his  two  (ifters  Margaret  and 
ftina.    They  were  well  received  by  Malcolm  III. 
king  of  that  country,  who  foon  after  efpoufed 
garct,  the  elder  iifter :  and  partly  with  a  view  of 
gtheninghis  kingdom  by  the  accef&on  of  fo  many 
gers,  partly  in  hopes  of  employing  them  againft 
[rowing  power  of  William,  he  gave  great  counte- 
t  to  all  the  Eagljfli  exiles  ^  Many  of  them  fettled 
otlandy  and  there  laid  the  foundations  of  families, 
:h  afterward  made  a  figure  in  that  kingdom. 

^HiL£  the  people  of  England  laboured  under  thofc 

eifions,  new  attempts  were  made  for  the  recovery 

leir  liberties.     Godwin,  Edmond,  and  Magnus^ 

e  fons  of  Harold,  had  fought  a  retreat  in  Ireland, 

r  the  defeat  at  Haftlngs;  anc1  having  met  with  a 

I  reception  from  Dermot,  and  other  princes  of  that 

^  tliey  projefled  an  invafion  of  England,  and 

zd  that  all  the  exiles  from  Denmark,  Scotland,  and 

Ics,  aiSftcd  by  forces  from  thefe  fcveral  countries, 

lid  at  once  commence  hoftilities,  and  roufc  the  re- 

ment  of  the  Englifh  nation  againft  their  haughty 

jucrors.    They  landed  in  Devonftiire,  but  found  a  A.D.  1069. 

y  of  Normans  ready  to  oppofe  them;   and  being 

;atcd  in  feveral  rencounters,  they  were  obliged  to 

.  fhelter  in  their  ftiips,  and  return  with  great  lofs 

I  Ireland. 

'he  ftruggle,  however,  was  not  yet  over:  all  the 
th  of  England  was  foon  in  arms.     The  Northum- 

5.  M.  Paris.    R.  Huvcdcn, 

S  4  briant^ 
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PART  I;  bHans,  impatient  Of  f^rvitude,  had  attacked  Robert 
^^iqII,  dc  Gotnyn,  governor  of  Durham,  and  put  hini  ioA 
feven  hundred  of  his  adherents  to  death.  This  ex- 
ample animated  the  inhabitants  of  York,  who  Hew 
Robert  Fitz-Richard  their  governor,  and  befiegedin 
the  caftlc  William  Mallet,  on  whom  the  chief  com- 
inand  had  devolved.  About  the  fame  time  the  Danifh 
Aiccours  Were  landed  from  three  hundriftd  veflela, 
isnder  the  command  of  Ofberne,  brother  t6  king 
Sweyn,  accompanied  by  Harold  and  Canute,  twofons 
6{  that  northern  monarch.  Edward  Atheling  alfoap* 
{stared  from  Scotland,  and  brought  along  with  himt 
number  of  Englifh  noblemen,  who  had  fhared  his 
exile,  and  who  eafily  excited  the  warlike  and  difcoa*'  / 
tented  Northumbrians  to  a  general  infurreftion.      / 

In  OT^t)t  more  effeftually  to  prbvide  for  the  defence 
ttf  the  citidal  of  York,  Mallet  fet  fire  td  fome  neigh* 
bouring  houfes.  But  that  expedient  proved  fatal  to 
himfclf,  and  to  every  man  under  his  command.  The 
flames  fprcading  into  the  adjacent  ftreets^  reduced  the 
whole  city  to  afhes;  and  the  enraged  inhabitants,  aided 
by  the  Danes-,  took  advantage  of  the  confulion  to  at- 
tack the  fortrefs,  which  ihey  carried  by  aiTauIt^  and 
put  the  garrifon,  amounting  to  three  thoufant!  men,  to 
the  fvvord.  This  fucceft  fcrved  as  a  fignal  of  revolt  to 
many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Engliih  every 
where  repenting  of  their  former  too  eafy  fubmiflion, 
fcemed  determined  to  make  one  great  effort  for  the 
recovery  of  their  liberty  and  the  expulfion  of  their 
6ppreflbrs  ^. 

UNDisMAYEb  amid  that  fcene  of  confufion,  Wil- 
Kam  alTembled  his  forces,  and  animating  them  by  the 
ptofpeft  of  new  confifcations  and  forfeitures,  march* 
«d  againft  the  infurgents  in  the  North,  whom  he  con- 

€.  Ord.  Vital.   Col.  Gemet.  Sim.  Pundm. 

fidered 
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fiJered  as  moft  formidable.    Not  chuiingy  faowevef^  IfiTTfea 
tso  traft  entirely  to  force,  he  endeavoured  to  weaken  ,  f?^^ 
the  rebels,  by  detaching  the  Danes  from  them.    And  A.D.io6f.* 
be  accordingly  prevailed  ujion  Ofberne,  by  large  pre* 
Iknts,  and  the  liberty  of  plundering  the  fea-coaft,  to 
ikfert  his  engagements.  Many  Englifh  noblemen,  in 
ilefpair,  followed  the  unworthy  example^    made  fub« 
niffions  to  the  Conqueror,  and  were  taken  into  fa- 
roar.     Malcolm,  the  Scottifh  king,  coming  too  late 
tofupport  his  confederates^  was  obliged  to  retire ;  fo 
diattbe  Normans  found  themfelves  once  more  un- 
£ipnted  matters  of  the  kingdom.     Edgar  Atheling 
aod  his  followers  again  fought  an  afylum  in  Scot-  A.D.fo7o. 
Iind;  but  defpairing  of  fuccefs,   and  weary  of  a  fu- 
^ive  life,  that  prince  afterwards  fubmitted  to  his 
!Qemy,    and  was  permitted  to  live  unmolefted  in 
England  7. 

Willi AM^s  iceming  clemency,  however,  proceed*  - 
J  only  from  political  confiderations,  or  from  his  ef- 
tern  of  individuals  :  his  heart  was  hardened  againft 
il  companion  toward  the  Englifh  as  a  people ;  and 
e  fcruplcd  no  meafure,  how  violent  foever,  which 
«med  requiiite  to  fupport  his  plan  of  tyrannical 
dminiftration.  Acquainted  with  the  reftlefs  difpo- 
tion  of  the  Northumbrians,  who  had  begun  the 
cvolt,  and  determined  to  incapacitate  them  from 
?cr  more  molefting  him,  he  iflued  orders  for  lay- 
Jg  wafte  that  fertile  country,  which,  to  the  ex- 
cnt  of  fixty  miles,  lies  between  the  Humber  and  the 
fees  *•  The  houfes  were  reduced  to  afhes  by  the  un- 
Jecling  Normans;  the  cattle  were  feizcd  and  driven 
iway ;  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry  were  deftroyed  ; 
uid  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  either  to  feek  a 

7.  Col.  Gexnet.  R.  HoTeden^ 

S.  C6rm.  Sax.  W.  Malmef.  R.  Hoveden.  M.  Para.  Siau  Dunelm. 
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PART  I.  fubfiftence  in  the  foutbern  parts  of  Scotland,  or  to 
k^i)ioiL  P^"^  miferably  in  tbc  woods  from  cold  and  hungeri 
which  many  of  them  chofe  rather  to  do  than  abandon 
their  native  foil.  The  lives  of  an  hundred  thoufand 
pcrfons  are  computed  to  have  been  facrificed  to  this 
ftroke  of  barbarous  policy  ' :  which,  by  feeking  a  re- 
medy for  a  temporary  evil,  inflided  a.laftiog  wound 
oa  the  power  and  populoufnefs  of  the  nation. 

But  William  was  now  determined  to  proceed  ta 
extremities  againft  all  the  natives  of  England,  aod 
to  reduce  them  to  a  condition  in  which  they  (hould 
be  no  longer  formidable  to  his  government.  The  io« 
furreAions  and  confpiracies,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  had  involved  the  bulk  of  the  landholders, 
more  or  lefs,  in  the  guilt  of  treafon  ;  and  the  kin| 
took  advantage  of  executing  againft  them,  with  the 
utmoft  rigour,  the  laws  of  forfeiture  and  attainder* 
Their  lives  were  commonly  fpared,  but  their  eftatci 
were  confifcated,  and  either  annexed  to  the  royal  do- 
main,  or  conferred  with  the  moft  profufe  bounty  oa 
the  Normans  and  other  foreigners.  Againft  a  people 
thus  devoted  to  deftru£tion  any  fufpicion  ferved  ai 
the  moft  undoubted  proofs  of  guilt.  It  was  crime 
fufficient  in  an  Englifhman  to  be  opulent,  noble,  oi 
powerful :  and  the  policy  of  the  king  concurring  witB 
the  rapacity  of  needy  adventurers,  produced  an  almofl 
total  revolution  in  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom. 
Ancient  and  honourable  families  were  reduced  to  beg- 
gary. The  nobles  were  every  where  treated  with  ig- 
nominy and  contempt :  they  had  the  mortification  tOL 
fee  their  caftles  and  manors  poiTeffed  by  Normans  ci 
the  meaneft  condition,  and  to  find  themfelves  exclwij 
ed  from  every  road  that  led  either  to  riches  or  pre- 
ferment ■^ 

9.  Order.  ViuL  10.  M.  Weft  Order.  Vital. 

Power 
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l^owER  naturally  follows  property.  This  change  1£TTEr 
of  landholders  alone,  therefore,  gave  great  fecurity  to  ^  ^_J  f 
Ae  Norman  government.  But  William  alfo  took  A.  D,  107a 
tart,  by  the  new  inftitutions  that  he  eftabliflied,  to 
retain  for  ever  the  military  authority  in  thofe  hands 
which  had  enabled  him  to  acquire  the  kingdom.  He 
introduced  into  England  the  feudal  polity,  which  he 
found  eftablifhed  in  France  and  Normandy;  and 
which,  during  that  age,  was  the  foundation  both  of 
the  (lability  and  of  the  diforders  in  moft  of  the  mo« 
sarchical  governments  of  Europe.  He  divided  all  the 
lands  of  England,  with  few  exceptions,  beiide  the 
royal  domain,  into  baronies ;  and  he  conferred  thefe^ 
with  the  refervation  of  ftated  fervices  and  payments^ 
OQ  the  moft  confiderable  of  his  followers.  The  ba« 
rnnsy  who  held  immediately  of  the  crown,  Ihared  out 
part  of  their  lands  to  other  foreigners,  who  were  de- 
nominated knights  or  vaflals,  and  who  paid  their  lord 
the  fame  duty  and  fubmifiion^  in  peace  and  war^ 
which  he  owed  to  his  fovereigu.  None  of  the  native 
Englifh  were  admitted  into  the  firft  rank  :  the  few^ 
\fho  retained  any  landed  property,  were  therefore  glad 
to  be  received  into  the  fecond ;  and  under  the  protec- 
tion  of  fome  powerful  Norman,  to  load  themfelves 
and  their  pofterity  with  a  grievous  fervitude,  for  ef* 
tates  which  had  been  tranfmit^ed  free  to  them  from 
their  anceftors  "• 

William's  next  regulations  regarded  the  church. 
He  depofed  Stigand,  the  primate,  and  feveral  other 

ji,  M.  Weft.  M.  Paris.  BraAon,  lib.  i.  cap.  it.  FIcta,  lib.  i.  cap.  S. 
The  proprietort  of  land,  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  princei,  were  onl^ 
fnlrj*^***  to  three  obligations ;  namely,  to  att^d  the  kiug  with  their 
foUowert  io  military  expeditions,  tu  aflifl  in  building  or  defending  the 
royal  cailles,  and  to  keep  tlic  highways  ami  bridges  in  a  proper  ftate  of 
repair  :  (flickcfl,  Diprtat,  Spelman,  Reliquia,)  emphatically  called  the 
tkrtt  meceffittty  as  they  certainly  were  in  a  government  without  regular 
troops,  and  almod  without  revenue. 

Englilh 
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PART  I.     Englifh  bifhops,  by  the  affiftancc  of  Ermonfrojr,  tl 

^•^'"^^^^•^   pope's  legate;  and  as  it  was  a  fixed  maxim  in  ih 

iQyo.  y^jgi,^  25  ^gij  25  in  fQjn^  Qf  tij^  fubfcquent,   that  o 

native  of  the  iiland  fhould  ever  be  advanced  to  ao 
dignity 9  ecclefiaflical,   civil,  or  military,   the  kio 
promoted  Lanfranc,  a  Milanefe  monk^   to  the  fee  c 
Canterbury.     That  prelate  profefled   the  moft  de 
voted  attachment  to  Rome,  which  thenceforth  dail 
increafed  in  England,  and  became  very  dangerous  t 
fome  of  William's  fucceflbrs;    but  the    arbitrar 
power  of  the  Conqueror  over  the  Englifh,  and  his  ex 
tenfive  authority  over  the  Normans,  kept  him  froo 
feeling  any  inconveniencies  from  it.    He  retained  th< 
clergy  in  great  fubjeAion,  as  well  as  his  lay  fubje&s 
and  would  allow  no  perfon  of  any  condition  or  cha- 
rader  to  difpute  his  abfolute  will  and  pleafure.  Non( 
of  his  minifters  or  barons,  whatever  might  be  theii 
offences,  could  be  fubjeded  to  fpiritual  cenfnres,  un< 
til  his  confent  was  obtained.  He  prohibited  his  peoph 
tb  acknowledge  any  one  for  pope,  whom  he  himfell 
had  not  received  ;  and  he  ortiered,   that  all  ecclefiaf- 
tical  canons,  voted  in  any  fynod,  fhould  be  fubmitted 
to  him,    and  ratified  by  his  authority,  before  they 
could  be  valid.  Even  bulls  or  letters  from  Rome,  be- 
fore they  were  produced,  muft  receive  the  fame  fane, 
tion.     And  when  the  imperious  Gregory  VII,  whom' 
we  have  ftcn  tyrannizing  over  kings  and  emperors, * 
wrote  to  his  monarch,  requiring  him  to  fulfil  bispro«^ 
mife  of  doing  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  England  to  ' 
the  fee  of  Rome,  and  to  fend  him  over  that  tribute  ^ 
which  his  predecclTors  had  been  accuftomed  to  pay-i 
to  the  vicar  of  Chrift   (meaniDg^P//^r'j  Pencty  a  cha«  i 
ritable  donation  of  the  Saxon  princes,  which  the  court : 
of  Rome,  as  ufual,  was  inclined  to  conArue  into  a 
badge  of  fubjeftion  acknowledged  by  the  kingdom), 
William  coolly  replied,  That  the  money  ihould  be 

remitted 
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nitted  as  formerly,  but  that  he  neither  .had  pro-     UTTfiR 
ifed  to  do  homage  to  Rome,  nor  entertained  any    t  _,  __y 
oughts  of  impoiing  that  fervitude  on  his  kingdom.  ^A  lo?^ 
ay  he  went  fo  far  as  to  refufc  the  Englifh  bifhopa 
lerty  to  attend  a  general  council,  which  Gregory 
d  fnmmoned  againft  his  enemies 


E% 


Thb  following  anecdote  fhews,  in  a  ftill  ftronger 
^r^  the  contempt  of  this  prince  for  ecclefiaftical 
minion.    Odo,  bifhop  of  Bayeux,  the  king's  ma- 
nal  brother,  whom  he  had  created  earl  of  Kent, 
I  eotnifted  with  a  great  fhare  of  power,  had  amaiTed 
nenfe  riches ;  and^  agreeable  to  the  ufual  progrefs 
liuman  wifhes,  he  began  to  regard  his  prefent  emi- 
ce  as  only  a  ftep  to  future  grandeur.    He  afpired 
nothing  lefs  than  the  papacy,  and  had  refolved  to 
kfmit  all  his  wealth  to  Italy,  and  go  thither  in  per* 
,  accompanied  by  feveral  noblemen,  whom  he  had 
aaded  to  follow  his  example,  in  hopes  of  eftablifh* 
Its  under  the  future  pope.    William,  from  whom 

projefi  had  been  carefully  concealed,   was  no 
ler  informed  of  it  than  he.accufcd  Odooftrea- 

and  ordered  him  to  be  arreftcd  ;  but  nobody 
lid  lay  hands  on  the  bifhop.  The  king  himfelf  was 
efore  obliged  to  fcize  him  ;  and  when  Odo  infift- 
That,  as  a  prelate,  he  was  exempted  from  all 
poral  jurifdiftion,  William  boldly  replied,  ^'  I 
rreft  not  the  bifliop  ;  I  arreft  the  earl !"  and  ac- 
ingly  fent  him  prifoner  into  Normandy,  where 
ras  detained  in  cuftody,  during  this  whole  reign, 
nthftanding  the  remonftrances  and  menaces  of 
;ory  ^^ 

IT  the  Englifh  bad  the  cruel  mortification  to  find, 
their  king's  authority,  how  worthy  foevpr  of  a  fo- 

jin^.  Sjcra,  Eadmcr.  Ingvlph.  Ordeik  VitaL  X}.  Ibid. 

vereign. 
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ycreigfi^  all  tended  to  their  oppreffion,  or  to  perpeto^ 
ate  their  fubjeSion.    William  had  even  entertuned 
the  difficult  projeft  of  totally  abolifliing  their  lan^ 
guage.    He  ordered  the  Englilh  youth  to  be  inftrod^ 
^  in  the  French  tongue,   in  all  the  fchooU  throag^-rl 
out  the  kingdom.    The   pleadings  in  the  fuprero#| 
courts  of  judicature  were  in  French  :  the  deeds  were ' 
often  drawn  in  the  fame  language ;   the  laws  were 
compofed  in  that  idiom.    No  other  tongue  was  ufed-^ 
;it  court :  it  became  the  language  of  all  fafliionaU^' 
*"  focieties ;  and  the  natives  themfelvcs  ^Sefted  to  e^cet 

in  it  '^.  To  this  attempt  of  the  Conqueror,  and  to^ 
the  foreign  dominions  fo  long  annexed  to  the  aonw 
of  England,  we  owe  that  predominating  mixture  (4! 
French  at  prefent  to  be  found  in  our  language.        J 

While  William  was  thus  wantonly  exercifinghii 
tyranny  over  England,  his  foreign  affairs  fell  into  di£i  ^ 
order :  and  the  Englifh  had  an  opportunity  of  it 
once  recovering  their  military  charafter,  and  of  takioj 
vengeance  on  the  part  of  their  foreign  opprcffori. 
Futk,  count  of  Anjou,  had  feized  on  the  province  of 
Maine,  which  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  th* 
duke  of  Normandy,  by  the  will  of  Herbert,  the  laft 
A.D-*°73.  count.  But  William,  by  the  affiftance  of  his  nci^ 
fubjeits,  foon  obliged  the  inhabitants,  who  had  revolt* 
ed,  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  the  count  of  Aojoo 
to  renounce  his  prctenfions  'J. 

The  king  now  paiTed  fome  years  in  Normandy;] 
where  his  prefence  was  become  neceffary  on  account' 
of  the  turbulent  difpolition  of  his  fon  Robert,  who 
openly  afpired  at  independency,  and  claimed  the'da" 
chies  of  Normandy  and  Maine,   during  his  father'i 

14.  Cbron.  Rotbom,  Ingulph.  Hijl,  p.  7 1.  HtimCy  Hijl,  Emg,  to!. : 
Wairtoi),  Hip,  Eng.  Poetry^  Tol.  i. 

15.  Cbm.  Sax,  Order,  Vital. 
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k\t«*Mt^^^  William  gave  him  a  pofitivc  refafal,  re-  LETTER 
^^^Vixg  ^ijjt  homely  faying,  that  he  never  intended  J^^J^ 
^  to  ditow  off*  his  cloaths  till  he  went  to  bed.  He  ac-  A.  D.  lo?^, 
«*J^ingly  called  over  fen  army  of  Englifhmen,  unJer 
»^*Qcient  captains,  who  bravely  expelled  Robert  and 
III  adherents.  The  prince  took  Ihelter  in  the  caftlc 
^f  Gerbcroy  in  the  Beauvoifin,  which  the  king  of 
France^  who  fecretly  favoured  his  pretenfions,  had 
piDvided  for  him.  In  this  ibrtrefs  he  was  clofely  be- 
ficged  by  his  father,  againft  whom  he  made  a  gallant 
defence :  and  under  the  walls  of  that  place  many  ren« 
counters  pafled,  which  refembled  more  the  {ingle  com- 
bats of  chivalry,  than  the  military  operations  of  ar« 
dies.  One  of  thefe  was  too  remarkable,  by  its  cir- 
camftances  and  its  event,  to  be  omitted.  Robert  hap<» 
peiied  to  encounter  the  king;  who. being  concealed  A^IXioTft 
by  his  helmet,  a  fierce  combat  enfued.  But  at  laft 
the  prince  wounded  his  father  in  the  arm,  and  threw 
him  from  his  horfe  ;  when  calling  for  afliftance,  his 
voice  difcovered  him  to  his  fon  ;  who,  (truck  with  a 
fenfe  of  remorfe,  duty,  and  the  dread  of  greater  guilt, 
inftantly  flung  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  king  and  fa** 
ther,  craved  pardon  for  bis  offences,  and  offered  to 
purchafe  forgivenefs  by  any  atonement.  A  return  of 
kindnefs,  however,  did  not  immediately  enfue.  Wil- 
liam's military  pride  was  wounded,  and  his  refent- 
ment  was  too  obftinate  at  once  to  yield  ;  but  a  recon-' 
ciliation  was  foon  brought  about  by  the  interpofition 
of  the  queen,  and  other  common  friends  '*• 

The  peaceable  ftate  of  William's  affairs  now  gave 
him  leifure  to  finifh  an  undertaking  which  proves  his 
great  and  extenfive  genius,  and  docs  honour  to  his 
memory.  It  was  a  general  furvey  of  all  the  lands  of 
England  :  their  extent  in  each  diftrift,  their  proprie-    A.D.iofi. 

16.  a.  HuvedcQ.  M.  Paris.  Order.  Vital. 
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tors,  tenures,  value  ;  the  quantity  of  meadow,;  p^ 
ture,  wood,  and  arable  land,  which  they  contain^ 
and  in  fome  counties,  the  number  of  tenants,  cott^  js 
crsy  and  flaves  of  all  denominations,  who  lived  xij 
on  them.  This  valuable  piece  of  antiquity,  caJ/^ 
the  Domefday-book,  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  Ejt^ 
chequer,  and  helps  to  illuftrate  to  us  the  ancient  hxc 
of  England. 

William,  like  all  the  Normans,  was  much  at* 
tached  to  the  manly  amufement  of  hunting :  and  his 
pafiion  for  this  amufement  he  cruelly  indulged  at  die 
cxpence  of  his  unhappy  fubjeds.  Not  contented 
with  thofe  large  forefts,  which  the  Saxon  kings  pof- 
fefied  in  all  parts  of  England,  he  refolved  to  make  a 
new  foreft  near  Winchefter,  the  ufual  place  of  his  le- 
fidence.  Accordingly,  for  that  purpofe,  he  laid  wafie 
the  country  for  an  extent  of  thirty  miles  in  Hamp- 
fliire,  expelling  the  inhabitants  from  their  houfes, 
feizing  their  property,  and  demolifhing  churches  and 
convents,  without  making  the  fufFeiers  any  compen- 
fation  for  the  injury  '7.  He  alfo  increafed  the  rigoar 
of  the  game-laws,  now  become  fo  grievous. 

This  monarch's  death  was  occafioncd  by  a  quar- 
rel not  altogether  worthy  of  his  life,  A  witticifm 
gave  rife  to  a  war.  William,  who  was  become  cor- 
pulent, had  been  detained  in  bed  feme  time  by  fick- 
nefs,  while  in  Normandy ;  a  circumftance  which  gave 
Philip  I.  of  France  occafion  to  fay,  with  that  viva- 
city  natural  to  his  country,  that  he  was  furprifed  his 
trotber  of  England  Ihould  be  fo  long  in  being  de- 
livered of  his  big  belly.  William,  enraged  at  this 
Jcvity,  fwore  **  by  the  brightnefs  and  refurrc'iftionof 

17.  GuL  MalmeC    H.  Hunting.    AmgUa  Sacra,  toL  i. 
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I  G^  jtt  |jjg  ^f^^i  Q^jj,^  That,  as  foon  as  he  was  up,     LETTEJt 
k^^^ldprcfcnt  fo  many  lights  at  Notre  Dame,  as    J^^'j. 
WMd  gjye  little  pleafure  to  the  king  of  France  ;  al-  A.  D.  i<46. 
I  lomOg  to  the  ufual  praftice,  at  that  time,  of  women 
lorrying  a  torch  to  church  after  child-birth.    Ac- 
^"Jiogly,  on  his  recovery,  he  led  an  army  into  the 
I ««  Of  France,  and  laid  every  thing  wafte  with  fire 
*fld/Word.    But  the  progrefs  of  thefe  hoftilities  was 
'^  by  an  accident  which  put  an  end  to  the  Englifh 
^oaarch*s  life.     His  horfe  fuddenly  ftartingafide,  he 
^ifed  his  belly  on  the  pummel  of  his  faddle ;  and 
hii  bruife,  joined  to  his  former  bad  habit  of  body, 
rought  on  a  mortification,  of  which  he  died,  in  the  A.D.  letr. 
xty-third  year  of  his  age  '•.     He  left  Normandy 
id  Maine  to  his  eldeft  fon,   Robert :  he  wrote  to 
aofranc  dciiring  him  to  crown   William  king  of 
ogland ;  and  he  bequeathed  to  Henry,  the  youngeft 
f  the  three,  the  poilenions  of  his  mother  Matilda. 

The  charaders  of  princes  are  beft  feen  in  their  ae- 
ons :  I  fhall,  however,  give  you  a  concifc  charaftcr 
f  the  Conqueror  ;  for  luch  he  ultimately  proved, 
lough  little  more  than  a  conditional  fovereign  when 
c  firft  received  the  fubmiffions  of  the  Englifh  na- 
on  *9.  The  fpirit  of  William  I.  fays  a  philofophic 
iftorian,  was  bold  and  cntcrprifing,  yet  guided  by 
mdence ;  and  his  exorbitant  ambition,  which  lay 
ittle  under  the  reftraints  of  jufticc,   and  flill  iefs  un- 

18.  M.  Pirif.  M.  Weftminft    Order.  Vital. 

19.  WiUiam  adkcd  fo  uniiormly  like  a  conqueror,  that,  before  the 
id  of  his  reign,  there  wa»  not  left  one  £iigli(hnian,  who  was  eirhcr 
d,  baron,  biihop,  or  abbot.  (Oul.  Malmef.  lib.  iv.  H.  Hunt.  lib. 
u)  No  revolution,  ancient  or  modern,  was  cvc-r  perhaps  attended 
th  (t»  cumplcte  and  fudden  a  change  of  power  and  pioptrty,  as  that 
^mpliflicd  by  the  duke  of  Normaniiy.  Nor  was  the  kdmii.in,ration 
\nj  prince   ever  more  abfolute  than   that  of  WilGam  I.  thongh 

g%)vernmcnt  which  he  edablifhod  wus  by  no  means  a  UcTpotifiiv 
a  f  judal  monarchy,  us  hsa  been  already  ihcwn. 
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der  thofe  of  humanity^  ever  fabmitted  to  the  did: 
ef  reafoQ  and  found  policy.  Though  not  infeofi 
to  gencfofity,  he  was  hardened  againfk  eompaflk 
and  he  feemed  equally  oftentatiout,  and  ambitioui 
cclat^  in  his  clemency  and  m  his  vengeance. 

WiLLSAM  II.  fornaroed  Rufus,  or  the  Red,  fn 
the  colour  of  his  hair,^  was  inftantly  crowned  king 
England,  in  confequence  of  his  fatbdl^'s  recommenc 
tery  letters  to  Laofranc,  the. primate;  and  Robe 
at  the  fame  time,  took  peaceable  pofieffioa  ef  N( 
mandy. 

But  this  partition  of  the  Conqueror^s  dominioi 
though  apparently  made  without  any  violence  or  c 
poiition,  occafioned  in  England  many  difconten 
which  feemed  to  promife  a  fudden  revolution.  1 
Norman  barons,  who  generally  poffeflcd  large  efta 
both  in  England  and  their  own  country,  were  une 
at  the  fcparation  of  thofe  territories,  and  forci 
that  as  it  would  be  impoflible  for  them  to  prefe 
K>ng  their  allegiance  to  two  mafters,  they  muft  ] 
ceffarity  refign  either  their  ancient  property  or  tt 
new  acquifitions.  Robert's  title  to  Normandy  tl 
efteemed  inconteftible  :.  his  claim  to  England  tl 
thought  plauiible;  and  they  all  defired  that  t 
prince,  who  alone  had  any  pretenfions  to  unite 
duchy  and  kingdom,  might  be  put  in  pofieffioa 
both  '\ 

A  comPARisaN  between  the  perfbnal  qualitk) 
the  two  princes,  alfo  led  the  malcqntents  to  pf( 
the  elder.  Robert  was  brave,  open,  fincere,  gc 
rons ; .  whereas  William,  though  not  Icfs  brave  i 
hU  brother,  was  violent,  haughty,,  tyrannical,. 

20.  OfdericVIuL 
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reined  difpofcil  to  govern  more  by  fear  than  the  love  ^"SI^* 
f  hit  people.  Odo^  bifhop  of  Saieut,  who  had  been    |_^^-'^ 
deaied  from  prifon  on  the  death  of  the  Conqueror^ 
nforced  all  thefe  motives  with  the  difTatisfied  barons, 
md  engaged  many  of  them  in  a  formal  confpiracy  to  A«D.  io88« 
lethrone  the  king. 

ExpectikC  immediate  fupport  from  Normandy, 
he  confpirators  haftened  to  put  themfelves  in  a  mill- 
ary  pofture  :  and  William,  fenfible  of  his  perilous 
ituation,  endeavoured  to  provide^  againft  the  threat* 
tning  danger  by  gaining  the  affections  of  the  native 
Englifh ;  who  zealoufly  embraced  his  caufe,  upon  re«* 
reiving  fome  general  promifes  of  good  treatment, 
lod  leave  to  hunt  in  the  royal  forefts,  having  now    • 
toft  all  hopes  of  recovering  their  ancient  liberties* 
By  their  affiftance  the  king  was  enabled  to  fubdue  A.D.x^9« 
the  rebels;  but  the  Norman  barons,   who  had  re« 
nained  faithful  to  him,  only  were  the  gainers.     He 
baid  no  regard  to  the  promifes  made  to  hit  Englilh 
inhgeAs,  who  dill  found  themfelves  expofed  to  the 
iiune  oppreilions  which  they  had  experienced  during 
4e  reign  of  the  Conqueror,   and  which  were  aug- 
'ftented  by  the  tyrannical  temper  of  the  prefent  mo* 
iirch  *«.    Even  the  privileges  of  the  church,  which 
Were  held  fo  facred  in  thofe  days,  formed  but  a  feeble. 
hmpart  againft  the  ufurpatioris  of  William  ;  yet  the 
terror  of  his  authority,  confirmed  by  the  fuppreffioa 
of  the  late  infurreftions,   kept  every  one  in  fubjec- 
tion,  notwithftanding  the  murmurs  of  the  clergy,  and 
^refcrved  general  tranquillity  in  England. 

%x.  Cbrm.Sax,  Gul.  Malmcf.  lib.  iv.  The  application  of  William, 
^wrver,  and  the  fcrvice  they  had  rendered  hitn,  made  the  natiTei 
Kofiblc  of  their  importance  \ij  reafon  of  their  numbers :  and  they  grra- 
loally  recovered  their  confeiiaence  In  the  courfe  of  the  druggies  between 
be  lung  and  tht  nobles. 

T  a  Wu- 
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PART  I.  William  even  thought  himfclf  fufficicntly  power- 
aJd.  1^89.  ^^^  ^^  difturb  his  brother  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Norman* 
djf  and  bribed  feveral  Norman  barons  to  favour  his 
unjuft  claim.  The  duke  had  alfo  reafon  to  appre* 
hend  danger  from  the  intrigues  of  his  brother  Hen- 
ry, who  inherited  more  of  his  father's  money  than 
his  pofleflions,  and  had  furniflied  Robert,  during  his 
preparations  againft  England,  with  the  fum  of  three 
thoufand  marks  ;  in  return  for  which  flender  lupply, 
he  had  been  put  in  poiTefiion  of  the  Cotentin,  almoft 
one-third  of  the  duke's  dominions.  But  thefe  two 
brothers,  notwithftanding  their  mutual  jealoofies, 
now  united,  in  order  to  defeAd  their  territories  againft 
A.D.  1090.  the  ambition  of  the  king  of  England,  who  appeared 
in  Normandy  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  :  and 
aflFairs  feemed  to  be  haftening  to  extremity,  when  an 
accommodation  was  brought  about  by  the  interpofi* 
tion  of  the  nobility. 

Prince  Henry,  however,  difguftcd  at  the  terms 
of  that  agreement,  in  which  he  tliought  himfclf  treat- 
ed with  negleft,  retired  to  St.  Micliacl's  Mount,  a 
ftrong  fortrefs  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  and  infeft- 
ed  the  neighbouring  country  with  his  incurfions,  Ro- 
bert and  William,  his  two  brothers,  befiegcd  him  in 
this  place,  and  had  nearly  obliged  him  to  furrendcr 
by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  water ;  when  the  elder, 
hearing  of  his  brother's  diftrefs,  granted  him  permif- 
fion  to  obtain  a  fupply,  and  alfo  fent  him  ibmc  pipes 
of  wine  for  his  own  table;  a  conduft  which  co^ld  on- 
ly have  been  dictated  by  the  generous  but  romantic 
fpirit  of  chivalry  that  prevailed  in  thofc  times,  and 
with  which  the  duke  was  ftrongly  infe£ted.  Being 
reproved  by  William  for  this  imprudent  gcncrofity, 
Robert  replied,  "  What  I  fhall  I  fuffer  my  brother 
"  to  dieofthirft?— Where  fliall  wc  find  another  bro- 
'*  thcr,  when  he  is  gone  ?" 

2  WiLLlAM 
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WjLLiAM,  during  this  ficge,  alfo  performed  tn     LETTER 
afi  of  gcncrofity  lefs  fuitcd  to  his  charafter.     Riding    ^      'j^ 
oat  alone  to  furvey  the  fortrefs,  he  was  attacked  by  A.D,  lepo. 
two  foldiersy  and  difmounted.     One  of  the  foldiert 
drew  his  fword,  in  order  to  difpatch  the  king.  «<  Hold 
•'  knave  P*  cried  William,  "  I  am  the  king  of  Eng- 
**  land."     Thefoldier  fufpended  his  blow,  and  raifed 
the  liing  from  the  ground ;  who,  charmed  with  the 
fellow's  behaviour,  rewarded  him  handfomely,  and 
took  him  into  his  fervice  **• 

Prince  Henry  was  at  laft  obliged  to  capitulate:   A.D.iofi/ 
and  being  defpoiled  of  all  his  dominions,  wandered 
about  for  fome  time  with  very  few  attendants,  and 
often  in  great  poverty. 

In  the  mean  time  William  was  engaged  in  humb- 
ling the  Scots  and  Welfh,  who  had  infefted  England 
with  their  incurfions  during  his  Norman  expedition. 
He  had  alfo  occafion  to  quell  a  confpiracy  of  his  own 
barons,  who  meant  to  exalt  to  the  throne  Stephen,  aP* X095. 
count  of  Aumale,  nephew  to  the  Conqueror.  But 
the  noife  of  thefe  petty  wars  and  commotions  was 
quite  funk  in  the  tumult  of  the  Crufades,  which  then 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  have  fince 
attraQed  the  curiofity  of  mankind,  as  the  moft  lingu- 
lar examples  of  human  folly  that  were  ever  exhibite<J 
on  the  face  of  our  globe.  The  caufe  and  confer 
quences  of  thofe  pious  enterprifes  I  fhall  afterwards 
have  occaiion  to  confider :  at  prefent  I  (liall  only  fpeak 
of  them  as  they  affefl  the  hiftory  of  England. 

Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  impelled  by  the 
bravery  and  miftaken  generoiity  of  his  fpirit^  had  early 
enlifled  himfclf  in  the  firft  crufade ;  but  being  always 

21.  Gul.  MafmcC  ubi  fup.  M.Pvii.   R.  HoTcden. 
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tioprovided  with  money,  he  found  it  would  be  impof-  . 
fible  for  him,  without  fome  fupply»  to  appear,  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  his  rank,  at  the  head  of  bis  numer* 
oils  vaiTals,  who,  tranfported  with  the  general  fury, 
were  deiirous  of  following  him  into  Afia.  He  there- 
fore refolved  to  mortgage^  or  to  fell  his  dominions, 
which  he  had  not  prudence  to  govern  ;  and  he  offered 
them  to  his  brother  William,  who  kept  aloof  from 
all  thofe  fanatical  and  romantic  warriors,  for  fo  (mail 
a  fum  as  ten  thoufand  marks  s^  The  bargain  wm 
|l.P«  1096.  concluded,  and  William  was  put  in  po^efBon  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Maine ;  while  Robert,  providing  himfelf 
with  a  magnificent  train,  fet  out  for  the  Holy  Land 
in  purfuit  of  glory,  and  in  full  hopes  of  fecuring  his 
eternal  falvation* 

In  the  mean  time  William,  who  regarded  only  the 
things  of  this  world,  was  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with 
Anfelm,  commonly  called  St.  Anfelm,  archbifhopof 
Canterbury,  a  Piedmontefe  monk,  whom  he  had  called 
over  in  a  fit  of  rcmorfc,  and  whom  he  wanted  to  de- 
prive of  his  fee  for  rcfraflory  behaviour.  Anfelm  ap^* 
pealed  to  Rome  againft  the  king's  injuftice,  and  affairs 
came  to  fuch  extremities,  that  the  primate,  finding  it 
dangerous  to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  defiredpermiffion 
A.  0.1097.  to  retire  beyond  fea.  It  was  granted  him,  but  all  his 
temporalities  were  confifcated.  He  was  neverthelefs 
received  with  great  refpeft  by  Urban  II.  who  confi- 
dered  him  as  a  martyr  in  the  caufe  of  religion,  and 
even  threatened  the  king  with  the  fcntence  of  excom* 
munication  on  account  of  his  proceedings  againft  the 
primate  '*. 

13.  Oar'old  hlftoFJans  are  not  a^eed  in  re^rd  to  the  partiqilan  of 
this  trania(dion  *,  bat  the  ten  thoul'and  marks  fccm  to  have  been  paid 
for  a  mortgage,  or  uninterrupted  poflcffiou,  of  ^vc  years.  Vide  Ead^ 
|ncr.  M.  Paris.   Ordpr.  Vital. 

^^.  Ibid. 
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Ansblm  afterwards  diftinguifhed  hlmfelf  in  the  LETTER^ 
council  of  Ban,  where  the  famous  difpute  between  the    ^  _      *j 
Greek  and  Latin  chnrches,  relative  to  the  precefflon  of  A.  D.  1097. 
the  Third  perfon  of  the  Trinity  was  agitated ;  namely. 
Whether  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds  from  the  Father 
tnd  the  Son,   or  from  the  Father  only.    He  alio 
affifted  in  a  council  at  Rome,  where  fpiritoal  cen*  A.D.  109^. 
fores  were  denounced  againft  all  eccleiiaftics  who  did 
homage  to  laymen  for  their  benefices,  and  on  all  Iay« 
men  who  exaded  fach  ho/mage.    The    arguments 
made  ufe  of  on  that  occaiion,  in  favour  of  the  clergy^ 
are  worthy  of  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  and  ftrongly 
mark  the  grofs  fuperftition  into  which  the  human 
mind  was  funk« 

Thb  ceremony  of  homage,  by  the  feudal  cuftomt^ 
as  I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  was,  That  the  vaf- 
fal  fhould  throw  himfelf  on  his  knees,. put  his  hands 
between  thofe  of  his  fuperior,  and  in  that  pofture 
fwear  fealty  to  him.  Churchmen  had  been  accuftom- 
ti  thus  to  do  homage  for  their  benefices.  But  this 
council  declared  fuch  homage  inconliftent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  facerdotal  charaftcr,  as  well  as  with 
the  independency  of  the  church  :  **  For,"  faid  Urban, 
«*  it  is  cicecrable,  that  holy  hands,  appointed  to  per- 
"  form  what  was  never  granted  to  any  angel,  to  create 
'^  God  the  Creator,  and  offer  him  to  God,  his  Fa- 
**  ther,  for  the  falvation  of  mankind,  fhould  be  re- 
**  duced  to  the  humiliating  bafcncfs  of  flavifhly  ming- 
**  ling  with  profane  hands;  which,  bcfidcs  being  foil- 
**  ed  with  rapine  and  hlood-fhed,  arc  day  and  night 
**  employed  in  impure  offices,  and  obfcene  con- 
"  taas  ^'  V' 

15.  Flcury,  Nijf.  Ecclef.  An^ia  Sacra,  vol  i.  Eadmer.  Brompton. 
Sim.  Dunclm.  £jidmeriu«,  vrhb  was  prcfent  at  chat  council,  tclU  us 
that  oD  the  clofe  of  this  impious  fpeech  of  His  Hplindii  all  the  vene- 
rable fathers  cried  **  Amen  /   Amen  J" 

T4  Th« 
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PART  L  The  fanaticifm  of  the  times  afforded  the  king  of 
**"'*^^'"^  England  a  fccond  opportunity  of  increafing  his  domi- 
•  I099'  nionf.  Poitiers  and  Guicnnc  were  offered  to  be  niort* 
gaged  to  him,  for  the  fame  pious  purpofe  that  bad  in* 
duced  his  brother  Robert  to  put  him  in  poflefRoa  of 
Normandy  and  Maine,  The  bargain  was  concluded, 
and  William  had  prepared  a  fleet  and  army  to  efcort 
the  money,  flipulated  as  the  price  of  his  new  terri- 
tory, and  to  fecure  the  pofTeffion  of  it,  when  an  ac- 
iLD.iioo.  cldent  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  to  all  his  ambitious 
projcds.  He  was  engaged  in  hunting,  thefole  amufe- 
snent,  and,  except  war,  the  chief  occupation  of  princes 
in  thofe  rude  times,  when  this  accident,  happened. 
Walter  Tyrrel,  a  French  gentleman,  remarkable  for 
his  addrefs  in  archery,  attended  him  in  that  recrea« 
tion,'  of  which  the  New  Foreft-was  the  fcene^  and 
as  William  had  difmounted  after  the  chace,  Tyrrel, 
impatient  to  (hew  his  dpxtefity,  let  Hy  an  afrowat  a 
flag,  which  fv;ddi?nly  lUrtcd  before  him.  Thpar- 
.TOW  glancing  againft  a  tree,  ftruck  the  king  to  the 
heart,  and  inftantly  kilM  him  ;  wbilp  Tyxrcl,  withr 
out  inforn)ing  any  one  of  the  accident,  put  fpqrs  to 
his  horfe,  haftened  to  the  fea-fhore,  embarked  for 
France,  and  joined  the  crqfade  in  gn  expedition  to 
the  Holy-land  *•  :  a  penance  which  he  impofed  on 
himfelf  for  this  involuntary  crime,  and  which  was 
deemed  fuiHciept  to  expiate  cri^ie^  of  thp  bla^rkcft 
dye. 

Will  I  am  II.  though  a  manof  foupd  und^rft^pding, 
appears  to  have  been  a  violent  and  tyrannical  prince ; 
a  perfidious,  encroaching,  and  dangerous  neighbour, 
and  an  unkind  and  ungenerous  relation.  His  vices, 
however,  have  probably  been  much  exaggeri^ted  by 

26.  Chron.  Sax.    It.  HqrcdeD.    H.  Hunt. 
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tbe  oionkilh  ttriters,  the  only  hiftorians  of  thofe  timffli  tSTTn 
as  he  was  utterly  void  of  fupcrftition,  and  fccmipgljr  ^  ^"' 
wanting  in  a  decent  refped  for  religion.  Of  this  A.D. 
many  examples  might  be  produced^  but  one  will  be 
fofficient.  When  the  body  of  the  clergy  prefented^ 
petition^  that  he  would  give  them  leave  to  fend  a 
fonxi  of  prayer  to  be  ufed  in  all  the  churches  of  Eng« 
land,  "  That  God  would  move  the  heart  of  the  kin^ 
uto  appoint  an  archbifhopP'  he  having  kept  the  re* 
venues,  or  temporalities  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury  ia 
his  own  hands  almoft  five  years,  he  carelefsly  replied^ 
<^  You  may  j)ray  as  you  pleafe,  and  I  will  zSt  as  I 
"plcailc*^/*  Had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he 
WAuld  gr^^tly  have  enlarged  his  dominions;  and  at 
he  was  the  mod  powerful  and  politic  prince  in  Eu- 
rope, he  might  perhaps  have  become  its  arbiter.  He 
built  the  Tower,  Weftminfter-hall,  and  London- 
bridge,  monuments  of  bis  greatnefs,  which  fHU  re* 
iDtip.  His  moft  liberal  me^furc  was  the  fending  of 
9n  army  into  Scotland,  in  order  to  reftore  prince  Ed- 
gar, the  true  heir  of  that  crown^  the  fon  of  Malcolm 
III.  fornamed  Canmore,  by  Margaret,  fitter  of  Edgar 
AcbcliOgf  .  1  he  enterprize  fucceedcd* 

TqVarD  die  latter  part  of  this  reign,  Magnus 
king  of  Norway  made  a  defcent  on  the  Ii]e  of  An«> 
gle&a,  but  WAS  beat  off  by  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury. 
Since  that  repulfe  the  northern  nations  have  made  no 
attempt  agaipfl  England, 

As  William  Rufus  was  never  married,  and  confe- 
quently  could  leave  no  lawful  ilTue,  the  kingdom  of 
England  now  belonged  to  his  brother  Robert,  both  by 
the  right  of  birth  and  of  folcmn  compadV,  ratified  by 

%j.  Gal.  Malmef.  p.  134.  col,  i. 
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the  nobility.  But  as  prince  Henry  was  hunting  in  th^  { 
aTxx^imo*  ^^^  Forcft  when  the  king  was  flain,  he  immediately 
galloped  to  Winchefter ;  fecnred  the  royal  treafnte^ 
was  fainted  king,  and  proceeded  to  the  exercife  of 
the  fovereign  authority.  Senfible,  however,  that  a 
crown  nfuped  againft  all  the  rules  of  juftice  wonld  fit 
very  unfteady  on  his  head,  Henry  refolved,  by  fair  j 
|>rofeffions  at  leaft,  to  gain  the  affeftions  of  all  Ui  J 
fubjefts.  Befides  taki ng  the  ufual  coronation  oath,  td 
maintain  the  conftitution,  and  to  execute  juftice^  he 
paflfed  a  charter,  which  was  calculated  to  remedy  many 
ef  the  grievous  oppreffions  complamed  of  during  the 
ireign  of  his  father  and  his  brother :  and  he  promifed 
m  general  confirmation  and  obfervanCt  of  the  laws  of 
Idward  the  Confeffor*^. 

In  order  farther  to  eftablifh  himfelf  on  the  throinei 
the  king  recalled  archbifhop  Anfelm,  and  reidftated 
him  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  He  alfo  ma'rried  Mt« 
lilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotlaodi 
and  niece  to  Edgar  Atheling.  And  this  toatti^ 
inore  than  any  other  meafure  of  his  reign,  tended  tii 
endear  Henry  to  his  Englifli  fubjefts ;  who  had  ftk 
fo  fcverely  the  tyranny  of  the  Normans,  that  they 
tefiedcd  widi  infinite  regret  oh  their  fortMr  libinty, 
and  hoped  for  a  more  equal  and  mild  adminiftratioOi 
when  the  blood  of  their  native  princes  fh'Ould  be  anit- 
ed  with  that  of  the  new  fovereigns'^.  But  the  policy 
and  prudence  of  Henry  L  ran  great  hasard  of  being 
fruftrated  by  the  fuddcn  appearance  of  his  brother  Ro- 
bert j  who  returned  from  the  Holy  Land  about  a 
month  after  the  death  of  William  IL  took  poffeffioa 
of  Normandy  without  refiftance,  and  made  prepara* 
lions  for  averting  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Englandt 
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Ths  great  reputation  which  Robert  had  acqtiired  in  LbTTER 
the  Eaft  fiiTOiired  his  pretenfions;  and  the  Norman    J*^*^*^ 
baronty  ftill  imprefled  with  apprehenfioni  of  the  con-  A«D.iioq^ 
fequences  of  the  reparation  of  the  duchy  and  king* 
dooif  difcovered  the  fame  difcontent  which  had  ap- 
ymcd  on  the  acceifion  of  Rufus.    Henry  waij  there* 
fere^  ia  danger  of  being  deferced  by  all  his  fubjefts  t 
and  it  was  only  through  the  exhortations  of  arch- 
Ufliop  Anfelm,  that  they  were  engaged  to  oppofe 
Soberty  who  had  landed  at  Portfmouth.    The  two 
irmiea  continued  fome  days  in  fight  of  each  other  A.D.si^4 
Withdit  coming  to  aftion;  and  by  the  interpofition 
of  the  Ame  prelate,  an  accommodation  was  happily 
Inonght  about  between  the  brothers* 

In  this  treaty  it  was  agreed.  That  Robert  fhould 
lefiga  his  pretenfions  to  England,  and  receive  an  an* 
anal  penfion  of  three  thoufand  marks ;  that  if  eidier 
of  the  princes  died  without  iiTue,  the  other  fhould 
fiioceed  to  his  dominions ;  that  the  adherents  of  each 
flumld  be  pardoned,  and  reftored  to  all  their  poffef* 
£ooMp  and  that  neither  the  king  nor  the  doke  ihould 
thenceforth  countenance  the  enemies  of  each  other'<>. 
But  thefe  conditions,  though  fo  favourable  to  Henry, 
were  foon  violated  by  his  rapacity  and  ambition.  He 
leftored  indeed  the  eftates  of  Robertas  adherents,  but 
took  care  they  (hould  not  remain  long  in  the  undif- 
tnrbed  poflefiion  of  them.  Various  pretences  were 
formed  for  defpoiliog  and  humbling  all  whom  he 
tbonght  had  either  inclination  or  abilities  to  difturb 
kis  government. 

Enraged  at  the  fate  of  his  friends,  Robert  im« 
prttdcntly  ventured  into  England,  but  met  with  fuck 

30.  etna,  £«fv.  Qrdcr.  Vial. 
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PART  L  z  bad  reception,  that  he  became  alarmed  for  his  own 
^^^■'  fafety,  and  was  glad  to  purchafc  bis  efcape  with  the 
lofs  of  his  penfioa.  One  indifcretion  followed  ao- 
other.  The  affairs  of  Normandy  fell  into  confuiion ;  i 
Henry  went  over,  by  invitation,  to  regulate  tbero ; 
but,  inflead  of  fupporting  his  brother's  authority,  he 
increafed  the  difcontents  by  every  art  of  bribery,  in- 
trigue, and  iniiauation,  and  at  length  made  himfeif 
mafter  of  the  duchy.  The  unfortunate  Robert,  who 
A.D.  1106.  feemed  born  only  to  be  the  fport  of  fortune,  was  ca^ 
ried  prifoner  into  England ;  where  he  remained  in 
cuftody  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life,  which  wasoo 
Icfs  than  twenty-eight  years,  and  died  a  captive  in  the 
cadle  of  Cardiff^  in  Glamorganfliire ''. 

The  ac^uifition  of  Normandy  was  a  great  point  of 
Henry's  ambition,  being  the  ancient  patrimonial  io* 
heritance  of  his  family,  and  the  only  territory  which 
gav^  him  any  weight  or  conlideration  on  the  continent* 
But  the  injuflice  of  the  ufurpation  was  the  fourceo( 
much  inquietude,  and  the  jealoufy  of  the  French  mo- 
narch gave  rife  to  thofe  wars  which  were  to  prove  fo 
fatal  to  pofterity.  Lewis  VI.  in  concert  with  the 
counts  of  Anjott  and  Flanders,. fupported  the  claim  of 
William,  fon  of  Robert,  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy : 
he  even  craved  the  affiftance  of  the  church  for  rein- 
ftating  the  true  heir  in  his  dominions,  and  reprefented 
the  enormity  of  detaining  in  prifon  fo  brave  a  prince 
ftjS  Robert,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  champions  of  the 
Crofs.  But  Henry  knew  how  to  defend  the  rights  of 
his  crown  with  vigour,  and  yet  with  dexterity.  He 
detached  the  count  of  Anjou  from  the  alliance,  by 
contrafling  his  eldcft  fon,  William,  to  that  prince's 
daughter,  while  hegained  the  pope  and  his  favQuritesby 
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ilberal  prefents  and  promifes.    Calixtus  IL  who  was  LETTER 
then   in  France,  declared,  after  a  conference  with    ,  ^i"'. 
Henry,  that  of  all  men,  whom  he  had  ever  feen,  the  A.D,iii|. 
king  of  England  was  beyond  tromparifoa  the  mod: 
ibfuent  and  perfuafive  *,    The  complaints  of  the  Nor- 
iQan  prince  were  thenceforth  difregarded. 

The  military  operations  of  Lewis  proved  as  unfuc- 
cefsful  as  his  intrigues.  The  French  and  Englilh  ar- 
mies engaged  near  Andeley,  in  Normandy ;  where  a 
jharp  adion  enfued,  in  whicU  William,  the  fon  of 
Robert^  behaved  with  great  bravery.  Henry  himfelf 
was  in  imminent  danger.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
head  by  a  gallant  Norman,  named  Crifpin,  who  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  William ;  but,  rather  roufed 
than  intimidated  by  the  blow,  the  king  collected  all 
his  might,  and  beat  his  antagonift  to  the  ground^^. 
The  Englifh,  animated  by  the  example  of  their  fove- 
icign,  put  the  French  to  total  rout ;  and  an  accom-*^ 
modation  foon  after  took  place  between  the  two  mo* 
Barchs,  in  which  the  interefts  of  young  William  were 
entirely  neglected. 

But  Henry's  public  profperity  was  much  overba- 
knced  by  a  domefiic  misfortune.  His  fon  William, 
who  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year,  had  accompanied 
bim  into  Normandy,  but  perifhed  in  his  return,  with  a.D.  uz^. 
all  his  retinue.  The  royal  youth  was  anxious  to  get 
firft  to  land;  and  the  captain  of  his  vciTel,  being  in- 
toxicated with  liquor^  heedlefsly  ran  her  on  a  rock, 
where  (he  was  immediateiy  dafhed  to  pieces.  BefiJe 
the  prince,  above  one  hundred  and  forty  young  no- 
blemen, ot  the  principal  families  of  England  and  Nor*.. 
nrody,   were  loft  on  this  occafion.     The  king  was 

^1.  M.  Parif.  H.  Hunting.  3).  lt>><L 
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PART  t    fe  tnucb  zffeStti  by  the  news^  that  he  it  faid  nerertd 
)l.D*iiBa  ^'^  finiled  morcJl 

As  prince  William  left  no  children,  Heory  had  now  ] 
no  legitimate  iflae,    except  his  daughter  Matildi,  f 
whom  he  had  betrothed  when  a  child  to  the  enoqperor 
Henry  V.  who  alfo  dying  without  children,  the  king 

A.D.ifs7«  beftowed  his  daughter  on  Geoffery  Plantagenet,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  and  endeavoured  to 
fecure  her  fucceffion,  by  having  her  recognized  hcircfii 
of  all  his  dominions:  and  he  obliged  the  barons  both 
of  Normandy  and  England  to  fwear  fealty  to  her. 

A.D.  1133.  After  iix  years  fhe  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  who  r^  ^ 
ceived  the  name  of  Henty ;  and  the  king,  farther  to  is* 
Aire  the  fucceffion,  made  all  th6  nobility  renew  thd 
oath  of  fealty  which  they  had  already  fworn  to  her, 
and  alfo  to  fwear  fealty  to  her  infant  fon  '^. 

The  joy  of  this  event,  and  the  pleafure  of  hit 
daughter's  company,  made  Henry  take  up  his  refi* 
A.D.  1x35.  dence  in  Normandy ;  where  he  died  in  the  fixty-fei 
venth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty^fifth  of  his  reiga^ 
leaving  his  daughter  Matilda  heirefs  of  all  his  domi- 
nions. He  was  one  of  the  moft  able  and  accomplifli- 
ed  princes  that  ever  filled  the  Englifh  throne,  pofleff* 
ing  all  the  qualities,  both  mental  and  perfonal,  that 
could  adorn  the  high  ftation  to  which  he  attained,  or 
£t  him  for  the  government  of  an  exteniive  territo* 
ry.  Hit  learning,  which  procured  him  the  name  of 
BeautliTc^  or  the jfiw /cbolar,  would  have  diftinguiihcd' 
him  in  private  life,  and  his  talents  would  have  givei 
him  an  afcendant  in  any  condition. 

Thb  afiairs  of  France,  iny  dear  Philip,  and  tht 
^rufades,  which  took  their  rife  in  that  kingdom,  claim 
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your  attention,  before  I  {peak  of  the  difputed  fucceP 
fion  of  Matilda,  and  of  her  fon  Henry  II.  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Plantagenet,  whofe  reign  af« 
fords  fome  of  the  moft  interefting  fpedacles  in  the 
Hiftory  of  England.  In  the  mean  time  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  a  flight  review  of  the  change  produced 
in  our  ancient  conftitution,  and  in  the  condition  of 
our  Saxon  ancefiors,  by  the  Norman  conquefl  oi  re« 
volution. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

THE  original  government  of  the  Anglo-Saxons^ 
as  we  have  feen,  was  a  kind  of  military  democracy^ 
under  a  king  or  chief,  whofe  authority  was  very  li- 
mited, and  whofe  office  was  not  flri£lly  hereditary, 
but  depended  on  the  will  of  the  people.  This  gor 
Tcmment  they  brought  into  Britain  with  them.  Mat« 
tm  of  fmall  confequence  were  fettled  by  the  king  in 
council;  but  all  affairs  of  general  concern  or  national 
importance,  the  making  of  laws,  the  impofing  of 
taxes,  the  declaring  of  war,  were  laid  before  the  Wit* 
lenageoiot  or  parliament,  and  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority of  voices,  or  at  leaft  by  the  preponderation  of 
Ifoblic  opinion'^. 

From  that  afiembly  no  freeman  could  be  faid  to 
be  excluded  ;  for  although  a  certain  portion  of  land 
was  neceifary  as  a.  qualification,  a  hufbandman  or 
tradefman  no  fooner  acquired  that  portion,  which 
was  different  at  different  times  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gu^ernment  s^^  than  he  had  a  right  to  be  prefent,  not 
OQiy  as  a  fpeftator,  a  privilege  that  was  common  to 

I  3S.  Spelman,  CUJI  in  voc.  JftHtnagmot, 
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RT  I.  erery  one,  but  at  a  conftituent  member  of  tlie 
"^^'  ^  Wittenagemot.  And  all  merchants,  who  had  made 
two  voyages  to  foreign  countries,  on  their  own 
account,  became  poiTcfled  of  the  fame  right,  by  a 
law  paiTed  in  the  reign  of  king  Athelftan  '*;  fo  that 
oor  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors  might  make  with  irtti 
the  glorious  boaft  of  modern  Englifhmen,  That, 
every  member  of  the  community  fhared  with  his 
Ibvereign  the  power  and  authority  by  which  he 
was  governed.  Little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
great  lines  of  this  ennobling  fyftem  of  freedom,  long 
after  it  was  deftroyed,  feemed  to  be  engraved  in  their 
kearts,  by  the  keen  forrow  with  which  it  was  re- 
gretted ! 

If  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as^  a  nation,  had  reafon  to 
think  thcmfclves  happy  in  their  deliberative  aodl^f- 
lative,  they  were  no  Icfs  fo  in  their  juridical  capa- 
city. Juftice  was  univerfally  the  care  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people:  and  a  regular  chain  of  appeal 
was  eftablifhcd  from  the  tithing  or  decennary,  coniift- 
ing  often  families,  up  to  the  Wittenagemot,  which 
was  a  fupreme  court  of  law,  as  well  as  a  national 
council  or  affcmbly.  But  the  grand  fecurity  of  juf- 
tice, and  even  of  liberty  and  property,  was >ke court 
called  \l\c  Jhinmote,  held  twice  a  year  in  every  coun- 
ty, at  a  flatcdtime  and  place;  where,  along  with  the 
alderman  or  earl  of  the  fhire,  and  the  bifhop  of  the 
dioccfc,  all  the  clergy  and  landholders  of  the  county, 
were  obliged  to  be  prefent,  and  determined,  by  the 
majority  of  voice?,  all  caufes  brought  before  them, 
in  whatever  (lagc  of  their  progrcfs;  beginning  with 
the  caufes  of  the  church,  taking  next  under  cogni- 
zance the  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  laftly  the  difputci 
of  private  perfons  ^*. 

38.  WilVins,  Leges  Saxon,     Seldcn,  77/.  Horn. 
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Astbedake  of  Normandy,  by   taking  the  uraal  WTTEr' 
oath  adminiftered  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  at  their  ^       \_^ 
coronation,  had  folemnly  engaged  to  maintain  the 
conftitution,  and  to  adminifter  juftice  according  to 
the  laws,  the  Englifh  nation  had  reafon  to  believe 
they  had  merely  changed  their  native*  fovereign  for 
one  of  foreign  extraction  ;  a  matter  to  them  Of  fmall 
concern,  as  I  have  had  occaiion  to  obferve,  efpecially 
at  the  line  of  fucceilion  had  been  already  broken  by 
the  tiforpation  or  election  of  Harold.    But  although 
William  affeCtcd  moderation  for  a  while,  and  even 
adopted  fome  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  ConfeiTor, 
in  order  to  quiet  the  apprehenfions  of  his  new  fub- 
jefis,  to  thefe  laws  he  paid  little  regard;   and  no 
fooncr  did  he  find  himfelf  firmly  eftabliflied  on  the 
throne,  than  he  utterly  fub verted  the  form  of  govern- 
ment,and  the  manner  of  adminiftering  juftice^through- 
out  the  whole  kingdom.    The  government  which  he 
fubftituted  was  a  rigid  feudal  monarchy,  or  military 
ariftocracy,  in  which  a  regular  chain  *  of  fubordina- 
tion  and  fervice  was  eftablifhed,  from  the  fovereign  or 
commander  in  chief,  to  the  ferf  or  villain;  and  which, 
like  all  feudal  governments,    was  attended  with   a 
grievous  dcpreffion  of  the  body  of  the  people,  who 
were  daily  expofed  to  the  infults,  violences,  and  ex- 
adions  of  the  nobles,  whofe  vaiTals  they  all  were,  . 
and  from  whofe  oppreffive  jurifdiftion  it  was  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  for  them  to  appeal. 

This  depreffion,  as  might  be  expeCted,  was  more 
complete  and  humiliating  in  England,  under  the  firft 
Anglo-Norman  princes,  than  in  any  other  feudal  go- 
yeroment.  William  I.  by  his  artful  and  tyrannical 
policy,'  by  attainders  and  confifcations,  had  become, 
in  the  courfc  of  his  reign,  proprietor  of  almoft  all 
the  lands  in  the  kingdom.  Thefe  lands,  however,  he 
could  not  retain,  had  he  been  even  willing,  in  his 
Vol.1.  U  own 
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indulgent  to  their  vaifals,  in  order  to  obtain  fuifi- 
cient  force  to  enable  them  to  retrench  the  prerogatives 
of  the  fovereign^  and  of  conneding  their  caufe  with 
that  of  the  people.  And  the  people,  always  formid- 
able hj  their  numbers,  courted  by  both  parties,  and 
fometimes  (iding  with  one,  fometimes  with  the  other, 
in  the  bloody  conteft  between  the  king  and  the  ba- 
rons, recovered  by  various  progreffivc  fteps,  which  I 
Ihall  have  occafion  to  trace  in  the  courfe  of  my  nar- 
ration, their  ancient  and  natural  right  to  a  place  in 
the  parliament  or  national  alTembly. 

Thus  reftored  to  a  (hare  in  the  legiflature,  tbeEog- 
lifh  commonalty  felt  more  fully  their  own  importance; 
^and  by  a  long  and  vigorous  ftruggle,  maintained  wiih 
unexampled  perfeverance,  they  wrefted  from  i>oththc 
king  and  the  nobles,. all  the  other  rights  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, of  which  their  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors  had  beco 
robbed  by  the  violent  invafion,  and  cruel  policy  of 
William  the  Norman.  To  thofc  rights  they  wcit 
entitled  as  men,  by  the  great  law  of  nature  and  reafoo,, 
which  declares  the  welfart  of  the  whole  community  to 
be  the  end  of  all  civil  government;  and  as£ngli(h* 
men,  by  inheritance.  In  whatever  light,  therefore, 
we  view  the  privileges  of  the  commons  they  are  re- 
sumptions not  USURPATIONS. 

In  order  to  eftablifh  this  important  political  truth, 
feme  of  our  popular  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
prove.  That  the  people  of  England  were  by  no  mesDt 
robbed  of  their  liberty  or  property  by  William  I. 
and  that  the  commons  had  a  Jhare  in  the  U^i/Umt 
under  ail  the  Anglo-Norman  princes.  But  as  diii 
pofition  cannot  be  maintained  without  violating Inf- 
torical  teftimony,  the  advocates  for  prerogative  have 
had  greatly  the  advantage  in  that  contentious  diF> 

pate. 
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pate*'.    I  hare  therefore  made  the  ufurpations  of  lettsr 

William,  in  violation  of  his  coronation  oath,  the  ha*  <_  TtV./ 
(it  of  ray  argument.    Ufurpation  can  create  no  right, 
nor  the  exercife  of  illegal  authority  any  prerogative. 


LETTER      XXIV. 

France,  untUr  Philip  I.  and  Lewis  VI.  with  fim$ 
Acc9unt  ofthefirft  Crusadr. 


p 


HILIP  L  as  I  have  already  obfcrved*,  had  been    LETTER 
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perfectly  well  educated.  Nor  was  he  by  any 
means  deficient  in  point  of  capacity;  but  his  mind  ^ 
had  acquired  a  wrong  bias,  which  dilcovcred  itfelf  in 
all  his  anions,  andfwayedhim  upon  all  occafions,  to 
prefer  his  intereft,  or  his  inclinations,  to  his  honour. 
His  reign  is  not  fo  remarkable  for  any  thing,  as  his 
marrying  Bertrand  de  Montford,  duchefs  of  Anjou, 
while  her  hufband  and  his  queen  were  both  alive.  For 
this  irregularity  he  was  excommunicated  by  Urban 
II.  in  the  famous  council  of  Clermont,  where  the  firft  A.D.ib|S. 
Crufade  was  preached  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land*;  a  circumflance  which  naturally  leads  roe  to 
fpeak  of  that  extravagant  expedition,  its  caufes,  and 
itsconfequences. 

41.  Mr.  Hume,  in  particular,  has  trtomphed  over  every  adveriary. 
Hi*  cpUcdkcd  argument*,  fupported  by  i.€t%,  to  prove  «•  that  the  com- 
u  mous  originally  formed  uo  part  of  the  Anglo-Norman  parliament/' 
are  ftrong  and  fatiifa^ory.  But  the  following  ciaufc  in  the  Great  Char- 
ter U  of  itfelf  fufHcicnt  to  determine  the  difpute.  **  We  will  caufe  lobe 
«•  fommoned,''  fnys  the  king,  <*  as  a  common  Council  of  the  K  iNO»oy, 
**  the  mrMJi^ti  hiJUpSf  iar!s,  and  great  laront,  perfonally,  by  our  Jcttert; 
f(  and  befideK  vre  will  caulc  to  be  fumrooned,  in  general,  by  our  flierifTt 
«•  Andbailififs,  all  o/^^z-j  who  kolo  of  uiiN  cmtr."  (Mag.  C^rf.cxiv.) 
Thitjindubitablctcft  mony,  fo  fuil  and  conclufivc,  when  duly  weighed, 
IBuft  preclude  all  future  coutfovrrfy  ob  the  fubjc^ 

,.  Utter XVill. 

2.  Harduiu.     C»rutt.  torn.  ju. 
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Gregory  VII.  among  bis  other  vaft  ideas,  had 
formed,  as  we  have  feen,  the  projeA  of  uniting  the 
weftern  Chriftians  againft  the  Mahometans,  and  of 
recovering  Paleftine  from  the  hands  of  thofe  Iniidels' : 
and  his  quarrels  with  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  by 
which  he  declared  himfclf  an  enemy  to  the  civil  power 
of  princes,  only  could  have  obftruflcd  the  progrefsof 
this  undertaking,  condufledby  fo  able  a  politician,  at 
t  time  when  the  minds  of  men  were  fully  prepared  for 
fuch  an  cntcrprize.  The  work,  however,  was  referv- 
ed  for  a  meaner  inftrument ;  for  a  man  whofe  condi- 
tion could  excite  no  jealoufy,  and  whofe  head  was  as 
weak  as  his  imagination  was  warm.  But  before  I 
mention  this  man,  I  muftfay  a  few  words  of  the  ftaic 
of  the  Eaft  at  that  time,  and  of  the  paffion  for  pilgrim- 
ages which  then  prevailed  in  Europe. 

We  naturally  view  with  veneration  and  delight 
thofe  places  which  have  been  the  refidence  of  any  illuf- 
trious  [i>erfonagc,  or  the  fcene  of  any  great  tranfaftion. 
Hence  the  enihufiafm  with  which  the  literati  ftill  ?ifit 
the  ruins  of  Athens  and  Rome  ;  and  hence  flowed  the 
fuperftitious  devotion  with  which  Chriftians,  from  the 
earlieft  ages  of  the  church,  were  accuftomed  to  vifit 
that  country  where  their  religion  had  taken  its  rife, 
and  that  city  in  which  the  Meffiah  had  died  for  the 
redemption  of  thofe  who  believe  in  his  name,  pil- 
grimages to  the  Ihrines  of  faints  and  martyrs  were  alfo 
common  ;  but  as  this  diftatit  pilgrimage  could  not  be 
performed  without  confiderable  expence,  fatigue,  and 
danger,  it  appeared  more  meritorious  than  all  others, 
and  came  to  be  confidered  as  an  expiation  foralmofl 
every  crime.  And  an  opinion  which  prevailed  over  * 
Europe  towards  the  clofe  of  the  tenth,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century,  increafed  the  number 

3.  See  Lfltttr  XXIL 

and 
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and  the  ardour  of  the  credulous  devotees,  that  Qnder«  LKTTFA. 
took  thif  tedious  journey.  The  thoufand  years  men-  \_  ^  Lj 
tioned  by  St.  John,  in  his  book  of  Revelations,  were 
fnppoled  to  be  accom{>li(lied,  and  the  end  of  the  world 
at  hand.  A  general  confiernation,  as  I  have  had  oc- 
cafion  to  notice,  feized  the  minds  of  Chriftiani.  Many 
relinquifhed  their  poffcffions,  abandoned  their  friendr 
and  families,  and  hurried  with  precipitation  to  the 
Holy  Land,  where  they  imagined  Chrift  would  fud- 
denly  appear  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead^. 

But  the  Chriftians,  though  ultimately  undeceived 
in  regard  to  the  Day  of  Judgment,  had  the  mortifica^ 
lion,  in  thefe  pious  journies,  to  fee  the  holy  fe'pui* 
chre,   and  the  other  places  made  facred  by  the  pre-  * 

fence  of  the  Saviour,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Infidels. 
The  followers,  and  the  countrymen  of  Mahbmet^ 
had  early  made  themfclves  mafters  of  Paleftine,  which 
the  Greek  empire,  far  in  its  decline,   was  unable  to 
proteft  againft  fo  warlike  an  enemy.   They  gave  little 
difturbance,  however,  to  thofe  zealous  pilgrims  who 
daily  flocked  to  Jerufalem:  nay  they  allowed  every 
one,  after  paying  a  moderate  tribute,  to  vifii  the  holy 
fcpulchrc,  to  perform  his  religious  duties,  and  return 
in  peace.     But  the  Turks,  a  Tartar  tribe    who  had 
alfo  embraced  Mahometanifm,  having  wrefled   Syria* 
from  the  Saracens,  as  you  have  fccn,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and   made  themfclves  maf- 
ters of  Jerufalem;  pilgrims  were  thenceforth  expofed 
to  outrages  of  every  kind  from  thefe  fierce  barhariana. 
And  this  change  coinciding  with  the  panic  of  the  con- 
ummation  of  all  things,  and  the  fuppofed  nppearance 
)f  Chrift  on  Mount  Sion,  filled  Europe  with  alarm' 
tnd  indignation.     Kvery  pilgrim,  who  returned  front' 

^.  C^TM.- WiU.  GodelU  ap.  Bouquet.  Reevtildet  Iljft.  diSrMett  torn.  x. 

U  4  Paleftine, 
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PART  T.  Palcftine,  related  the  dangers  he  had  encouotered  is 
*^~^~  ^'  vifiting  the  holy  city,  aad  defcribed,  with  extgg^r* 
atioo,  the  cruelty  and  vexations  qF  the  Turks;  who, 
to  ufe  the  language  of  thofe  zealots,  not  only  profan- 
ed the  fepulchre  of  the  Lord  by  their  prefcnce,  but  de- 
rided the  facred  myfteries  in  the  very  ^lace  of  their 
completion,  and  where  the  Ton  of  God  was  fpcedily 
expeded  to  hold.his  great  tribunal^. 

While  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  roufed,  a  fana- 
tical monk*  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens  in  Picardy,  revived 
the  projefl  of  Gregory  VII.  of  leading  all  the  forcci 
of  Chrifiendom  againft  the  Infidels,  and  of  dririog 
them  out  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  had  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Jerufalem,  and  was  fo  deeply  affcfied  with 
the  danger  to  which  that  a£t  of  piety  now  expofc4 
Cbriftians,  that  he  ran  from  province  to  province  on 
bis  return,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  exciting  princes 
and  people  to  this  holy  war;  and  wherever  he  came| 
be  kindled  the  fame  enthufiaftic  ardour  for  it  with 
which  he  himfelf  was  animated. 

Urban  H.  who  had  at  firft  been  doubtful  of  the 
fucccfs  of  fuch  a  projeft,  at  length  entered  into  Pc- 
A.D.X095.  tpr*s  views,  and  I'ummoncd  at  Placentia  a  council, 
which  was  obliged  to  be  held  in  the  open  fields,  no 
hall  being  fufficient  to  contain  the  multitude:  it  con- 
iiftcd  of  four  thoufand  ccclefiafiics,  and  thirty  thoufand 
laymen,  who  all  declared  for  the  war  againft  the  Infir 
dels,  but  none  of  ihcm  heartily  engaged  in  the  enter? 
prize.  Urban,  therefore,  found  it  neceflary  to  call  an- 
other council  the  fame  year  at  Clermont  in  Auvergnc, 
where  the  grcateft  prelates,  nobles,  and  princes,  at- 
tended ;  and  when  the  pope  and  the  hermit  had  con- 

5.  Eccard.    C^rp,  Serip.  MM  JSvi^  voit. 
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eluded  dicirpalhctic  exhortations,  the  whole affembly,    LETiB*. 
as  if  impelled  by  an  immediate  infpiration,  exclaimed    ^_    _*^ 
with  one  voice :  <<  It  is  the  will  of  God  !— It  is  the  A.D.iofs. 
will  of  God !"— words  which  were  deemed  fo  memor* 
able,  and  believed  to  be  fo  much  the  refult  of  a  divine 
influence,  that  they  were  employed  as  the  motto  on 
the  facred  ftandard,  and  as  the  iignal  of  rendezvous 
and  battle  in  all  the  future  exploits  of  the  champions 
of  the  Crofs\   the  fymbol  chofen  by  the  devoted  com* 
batants,  in  alluiion  to  the  death  of  Chrif^,  as  the 
badge  of  union,  and  affixed  to  their  right  flioulder, 
whence  their  expedition  got  the  name  of  a  Crufade  *. 

PEESOKsof  all  ranks  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmoft 
ardour.  Not  only  the  gallant  nobles  of  that  age, 
with  their  martial  followers,  whom  the  boldnefs  of  a 

•  romantic  enterprize  might  have  been  apt  to  alluie, 
bat  men  in  the  more  humble  and  pacific  ftations  of  life; 
eccleliaflics  of  every  order,  and  even  women,  con- 
cealing their  fcx  beneath  the  difguifc  of  armour,  en- 

•  gaged  with  emulation  ip  an  undertaking  which  was 
deemed  fo  facred  and  meritorious.  The  greateft  cri* 
minals  were  forward  in  a  fcrvice,  which  they  regard* 
ed  as  a  propitiation  for  all  their  crimes.  If  they  fuc- 
ceedcd,  they  hoped  to  make  their  fortune  in  this 
world;  and  if  they  died,  they  were  promifed  a  crown 
of  glory  in  the  world  to  come.     Devotion,  paflion, 

^-prejudice,  and  hfibit,  all  contributed  to  the  famjc  end ; 
wd  the  combination  of  fo  many  caufes  produced  that 
wonderful  emigration  which  made  tUe  princefs  Anna 
Comnena  fay.  That  Europe,  loofened  from  itsfounda- 
tions^apd  impelled  by  its  moving  principle,  fcemcd  in 
one  united  body  to  precipitate  itfelf  upon  Aiia^ 

6.  Hifcxl.  Rmnart.  in  fit.  Urhani  II.    ptron.  Atinat.  BceUf.  com.  %u 

7.  Alexias,  lib.  x. 

Thi 
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TiTE  number  of  adventurers  foon  became  fo  greats 
x!^^,  that  their  more  experienced  leaders,  Hugh,  coontof 
Vcrmaadois,  brother  to  the  Fiench-  king,  Robert, 
duke  of  Normandy,  Raymond  count  of  Tbouloofc, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  princ6  of  Brabant,  and  Stephen, 
count  of  Blois,  grew  apprehcnfive  that  the  greatncfs 
<>f  the  armament  would  defeat  itspurpofe.  They  there- 
fore permitted  an  undifciplincd  multitude,  computed 
>»io96.  at  tlyree  hundred  thoufand  men,  to  go  before  them, 
txndcr  the  command  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  Walter  the 
Moncylefs,  iind  other  wild  fanatics. 

Peter  and  his  army,  before  which  he  walked  with 
fandals  on  his  feet,  a  rope  about  his  waift,  and  every 
other  mark  of  roonkifh  aufterity,  took  the  road  to 
Conftantinople,    through    Hungary   and    Bulgaria. 
Godefcald,   a  German  prieft,   and  his  banditti,  took  ' 
the  fome  route  ;  and  truAing  that  Heaven,  by  fuper* 
natural  means  would  fupply  all  their  neceflities,  tdey 
made  no  provifion  for  fubfiftcnce  on  their   march. 
But  they  foon  found  themfclves  obliged  to  obtain  by 
plunder,  what  they  had  vainly  expeftcd  from  mira- 
cles.    Want  is  ingenious  in  fuggefting  pretences  for 
its  fupply.     Their  fury  firft  difchargcd  itfelf  upon  the 
jews.     As  the  foldiers  of  Jefus  Chrift,   they  thought 
themfclves  authorifed  to  take  revenge  upon  his  mur- 
derers:  they  accordingly  fell    upon   thofe  unhappy 
people,  and  put  to  the  fword  witliout  mercy   fuch  as 
would  not  fubmit  to  baptifm,   fcizing  their  cfFefts  as 
lawful  prize.     In  Bavaria  alone  twelve  thoufand  Jews 
were  niaflacred,  and  many  thoufands  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Germany.     But  Jews  not  being  every  where 
to  be  found,  thefe  pious  robbers,  who  had  tafted  the 
fwcets  of  plunder,  and  were  under  no  ihilitary  regu- 
lations, pillaged  without  diftinftion  ;   until  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  countries  through  which  they  paiTed 
Tofe,  and  cut  tliem  almoft  all  off.    The  Hermit, 

however, 
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bowerer^  and  the  remnant  of  his  army,  conGftlng    letter 
rf  twenty   thottfand    ftarving    wretches,    at  length   ^  — ^-C> 
reached  Conftantinoplc,  where  he  received  a  frefh  A.D.J094. 
fbpply  of  German  and  Italian  vagabonds,  who  wer6 
piilty  of  the  greatcft  difordcrs,   pillaging  even  the 
lurches*.  , 

Alexis   Comkknus,    the  Greek  emperor,  who 

%ad  applied  to  the  Latins  forfuccour  againftthcTtifk^y 

-cotertained  a  ho[^e,  and  hut  a  feeble  one,  of  obtaining 

jTiich  an  aid  as  might  enable  him  to  repulfe  the  enemy. 

iewas,  therefore,  aflonifhed  to  fee  his  dominionB 

erwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  licentious  barbari- 
ftrangers  alike  to  order  and  difcipline,  and  to 

ir  of  the  multitudes  that  were  following,  undet 

brent  leaders.  He  contented  himfclf,  however; 
»ith  getting  rid,  as  foon  as  poffible,  of  fuch  troublc- 

ae  guefts,  by  furnifhing  them  with  veffcls  to  tran- 
^rt  thcmfelvcs  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Bofphorus; 
!*iid  general  Peter  foon  faw  himfelf  in  the  plains  of 
Afia,  at  the  head  of  a  Chriftian  army,  ready  to  give 
battle  to  the  Infidels.  Soliman,  fultan  of  Nice,  fell 
^pon  the  diforderly  crowd,  and  llaughtcred  them  al- 
tlicrft  without  refiftance.  Walter  the  Moncylcfs,  and 
KIsany  other  leaders  of  equal  dillindion,  were  flain  ; 
but  Peter  the  Hermit  found  his  way  back  to  Con- 
Rantinople,  where  he  was  confidered  as  a  maniac, 
Hrho  had  enlifted  a  multitude  of  madmen  to  follow 
bim  9« 

In  the  mean  time  the  more  difciplined  armies  ar-  A.  D.  1097. 
rived  at  the  imperial  city,  and  were  there  joined  by 
Bofaemond,  fon  of  Robert  Guifcard,  from  motives  of 
policy  rather  than  piety.     Having  no  other  inheri- 

8.  Maimbonrg,   Hljl.  its  Criif^es^  torn-,  i.  9.  Anna  Com* 

aenai,  ubi  fup. 

2  tancc 
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tance  but  the  finall  principality  of  Tarent 
^;^ "^j^  '  his  own  valour,  h«  took  advantagfe  of  the  cj 
enthufiafin  of  tlie  times  to  alTemblc  under  h 
tea  thoufand  horftmrn,  well  armed,  and  Ton 
ry,  with  which  he  hoped  to  conquer  a  few 
either  from  the  Chriftians  or  MahomeUns. 
fence  gave  much  alarm  to  the  emperor  Ale 
nenusj  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly  at 
the  refined  policy  of  that  prince,  who  care: 
rapacious  allies  whom  he  wiihed  to  ruin,  an 
regarded  as  more  dangerous  than  the  enemies 
to  combat,  diverted  all  apprehenfions  of  ha 
from  Bohemond  or  the  other  leaders  of  the 
He  furnifhed  them  with  providons,  and  ti 
them  fafely  into  Alia ;  after  having  concilii 
affeAiont  by  prefents  and  promifes,  and 
them  to  do  him  homage  for  the  lands  th< 
conquer  from  the  Turks  *®. 

Asia,  like  Europe,  was  then  divided  ini 
ber  of  little  ftates,  comprehended  under 
ones.  The  Turkifli  princes  paid  an  empt 
to  the  caliphs,  but  were  in  reality  their  mal 
the  fultans,  or  (oldans,  who  were  very  i 
weakened  ftill  farther  the  empire  of  Ma 
continual  wars  with  each  other,  the  neceff; 
quence  of  divided  fvvay.  The  foldicrs  of 
therefore,  who  amounted,  when  mufterc 
banks  of  theBofphorus,  to  the  incredible  nurr 
hundred  thoufand  horfemen,  and  iix  hundrc( 
foot,  were  fuiHcient  to  have  conquered  all 
they  been  united  under  one  head,  or  comr 
leaders  that  obferved  any  concert  in  their  c 
But  they  were  unhappily  conducted  by  m 
moft  independent,    intraAable  fpirit,   un; 

XOi/  Maimbourg,  ubi  ipp. 
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fhh  difcipline,  and  enemies  to  civil  or  military  fob-    LETTER 

rdinttiofl.    Their  zeal,  however,  their  bravery,  and   ,_    ^  ,Lr 

iietr  irreiiftible  force,  ftill  carried  them  forward,  and 

dvanced  them  to  the  great  end  of  their  enterprize,' 

n  fpitc  of  every  obftaclc ;  the  fcarcity  of  provifions, 

he  excefles  of  fatigue,  and  the  influence  of  unknown 

limes.    After  an  obftinate  fiege,  they  took  Nice,  the  A.D.  109I 

eat  of  old  Soliman,   fultan  of  Syria,  whofe  army 

liey  bad  twice  defeated  :  they  made  themfelves  maf- 

:ers  of  Antioch,  the  feat  of  another  fultan,  and  en* 

ircly  broke  the  ftrength  of  the  Turks,  who  had  fo 

long  tyrannifed  over  the  Arabs  "• 

The  caliph  of  Egypt,  whofe  alliance  the  Chriftians 
bad  hitherto  courted,  recovered,  on  the  fall  of  the 
Turkilh  power,  the  authority  of  the  caliphs  in  Jcru- 
blem.  On  this  he  fenc  ambafTadors  to  the  leaders  of 
Ike  Crufadc,  informing  ihcm,  that  they  might  now 
prform  their  religious  vows,  if  they  came  difarmed 
to  that  city  ;  and  that  all  Chriftian  pilgrims,  who 
Aonid  thenceforth  vifit  the  holy  fepulchre,  might  cx- 
beft  the  fame  good  treatment  which  they  had  ever  re- 
ceived from  his  predecelTors.  His  offer  was,  however, 
i^eficd.     He  was  required  to  yield  up  the  city  to 

e  Chriftians  ;  and,   on  his  refufal,  the  champions' 

the  Crofs  advanced  to  the  liege  of  Jerufalcm,  the 

t  objeft  of  their  armament,  and  the  acquifition 

which  they  conlidcred  as  the  confummation  of  their 

ibours. 

These  pions  adventurers  were  now  much  dimi- 
Ijihed,  by  the  detachments  they  had  made,  and  the 
Afters  they  had  fuffered  :  and  what  feems  almoft 
incredible,  they  did  not  exceed,   according  to  the  \ 

ktdmonj  of  moft  hifiorians,  twenty  thoufand  foot,    ..-^^ 

Sl.  Dtch.  Specileg.  vol.  iv.  Mafmbourg»  torn,  u 
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and  fifteen  hundred  horfc,  while  the  garrifoa  of  Je- 
riifalcm  confiftcd  of  forty  thoufand  men.  Butj  be 
that  as  It  may,  aflcr  a  fiege  of  five  weeks,  they  took 
the  city  by  aflfault,  and  put  the  garrifon  and  Inhaln- 
tants  to  the  fword  without  diftinflion.  Arms  pro- 
tefted  not  the  brave,  or  fubcniilion  the  timid  :  no  age 
or  fex  was  fparcd :  infants  pcrifhed  by  the  fame 
fword  that  pierced  their  mothers,  while  imploring 
mercy.  The  ftrcets  of  Jcrufalcm  Were  covered  with 
heaps  of  flain  ;  and  the  (hrieks  of  agony  or  defpair 
ftill  rcfoundcd  from  every  houfc)  when  thefc  triumph- 
ant warriors,  glutted  witli  flaughter,  threw  alide  their 
arms,  yet  dreaming  with  blood,  and  advanced  with 
naked  feet  and  bended  knees  to  the  fepulchre  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  !  fung  anthems  to  that  Redeeiner,. 
Iirho  bad  purchafcd  their  falvation  by  his  death  ;  and, 
while  dead  to  the  calamities  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
diffolved  in  tears  for  the  fufFcrings  of  the  Mefliah  «*! — 
Sp  ioconfident  is  human  nature  with  itfelf ;  and  fo 
eafify,  as  the  philofophic  Hume  remarks,  does  the 
rooft  effeminate  fuperftition  affociate  both  with  the 
mott  heroic  courage,  and  with  the  flcrceft  barbarity. 

About  the  fame  time  that  this  great  event  happen- 
ed  in  Alia,  where  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  diofea 
king  of  Jerufalem,  and  Bohemond,  and  fomc  other 
Chriftian  princes,  fettled  in  their  new  conquefts.  Ur- 
ban li.  the  author  of  the  Crufade,  and  the  queen  of 
France,  died  in  Europe.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
deaths,  Philip  I.  who  ftill  continued  to  live  with  the 
cduntefs  of  Anjou,  was  abiblved,  by  the  new  pope, 
from  the  fentence  of  excommunication  denounced  in 
xht  council  of  Clermont.  But  although,  this  abfolu- 
tion  quieted  in  fome  meafure  his  domeilic  troubdes, 
his  authority,  which  the  thunder  of  the  churchf  to- 
il. M.  Parit.  Order.  Vital   Vertot,   HsJ.  de  Cicw,  it  M0U.  torn.  t. 
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ffctbcr  with  his  indolent  and  licentious  cxnirfe  of  IiScl     tETTfOi 
had  rained,  was  far  from  being  rcftorcd.     The  nobi*   ^    ■  ^    '^ 
licy  Qiore  and  more  affeded  independency  :  ^li^y  in-   A.D.  lo^g. 
fulled  him  every  hour  ;  plundered  his  fubje&j^  ^nd 
entirely  cut  off  the  €oaitDUDication  between  Paris  and 
Orleans '«.    .  ... 

In  order  to  remedy  thefe  evils,  Philip  aflbciated  A.D. noo. 
his  fon  Lewis  in  the  government ;  or,  at  leafl,  de-    - 
clared.bim,  with  the  confent  of  the  nobility,  hlsfuc* 
ceiTor.     This  young  prince  was,   in  all  rcfpefis,  tlic 
rcvcrfc  of  his  father  ;  aftivc,  vigorous,  aiEib I e,  gene- 
rous, and  free  from  the  vices  incident  to  youth.     He 
iaw  tliat  in  a  ftate  fo  corrupted,   nothing  could  bo 
done  but  by  force  :  he  therefore  kept  continually  in 
the  field,  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops  about  him,  and 
thefe  he  employed  againft  fuch  noLles  as  would  hot 
liftcn  to  the  diftates  of  jufticc  and  equity,  but  tre^ited 
the  lavvs  of  their  country  with,  derifion.     He^demo*- 
lilhed  their  caflles ;  he  compelled  theiuto  make  reft i-   A.D.  iioi. 
tutjon  to  fuch   as  they  had  pillaged,    and  he  forced 
them  to  abandon  the  lands  they  had  ufurped  from  .the 
clergy  :  yet  all  thefe  rigours  he  executed  in  a  n^anner 
fo  difintereded,   and  with  fo  indifpu table  a  zeal  for 
the  public  welfare,  that  he  gained   the  afFcftions  of 
the  virtuous  part  of  the  nobfliry, "  and  the  reverence? 
of  the  people,  while  he  reftorcd  order  to  the  ftatc^* 
and  prefcrvcd  the  monarchy  from  fubvcrfion  "1  ' 

This  prince,  who  is  commonly  called  by  the  old 
hiftorians  Lewis  the  Grofs,  from  Iiis  great  fize  in  the 
latter  part  of  life,  and  who  wfis  the  fixth  Lewis  that 
fat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  fuccceded  his  father 
in  1108,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  Soon  a,q.  uos. 
tftcr  his  coronation,  he  engaged   in  a  war  againft 

ij.  Order.  Vital.    Mtzcnj.        14.  Ord.  Vital.  Sug.  Fit,  Lui.  GfJJi, 

Henry 
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Henry  L  of  England,  a  powerful  yaflal,  whom  it  wa 
his  intereft  to  humble.  The  war  was  carried  oa 
with  a  variety  of  fortunes  during  the  greater  part  of 
this  reign,  but  without  producing  any  remarkable 
event,  except  what  1  have  related  in  die  hiftorjr  of 
England,  or  any  alteration^in  the  ftate  of  either  king- 
dom ". 


A.P.  iisS.  A  PEACE  was  at  length  concluded  between  the  two 
rival  princes  ;  after  which  Lewis  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  regulation  of  the;  interior  polity  of  his  kingdom, 
and  either  humbled  or  over-awed  the  great  vaflals  of 
the  crown,  fo  as  to  procure  univerfal  tranquillity. 
This  he  accomplilhed,  partly  by  eftablilhing  the 
commons  or  third  ftate  ;  partly  by  enfranchifing  the 
villains  or  bondmen  ;  and  partly  by  diminifhing  the 
exorbitant  authority  of  the  feignioral  jurifdifiioos; 
fending  commiflaries  into  the  provinces  to  receive  the 
<:omplaints  and  redrefs  the  wrongs  of  fuchas  had  been 
opprcfled  by  the  dukes  and  counts,  and  every  where 
encouraging  appeals  to  the  royal  judges. — But  the  kii^ 
of  France,  in  the  midft  of  his  profpcrity,  fell  into  a 
languifhing  diforder,  occafioncd  by  his  exceflive  cor- 
pulency \  and  when  he  thought  his  death  at  hand,  he 
ordered  his^fon  to  be  called  to  him,  and  gave  him  the 
following  excellent  advice.  "  By  this  fign,"  faid  he, 
(drawing  the  (ignet  from  his  finger,  and  putting  it  on 
that  of  the  prince)  "  I  invcft  you  with  fovereign  aa» 
*^  thority ;  but  remember,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  pub* 
**  lie  employment,  to  which  you  are  called  by  Heaveni 
*<  and  for  the  exercife  of  which  you  muft  render  so 
**  account  in  the  world  to  come  '***• 


15.  See  Letter  XXm.  16.  Sag.  Fii  £mJ,  Cr^  Haai^t 

Chrtn.  Hif.  torn.  i. 
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Thi  king  unexpededly  recovered  ;  but  he  would  l-tTTBR 
never  afterwards  ufe  any  of  the  enligns  of  royalty,    ^  j-i'> 
An  accident  contributed  to  the  revival  of  his  firencth.  ^  ^-  "17- 
'William  duke  of  Guienne,  and  earl  of  Poitou,  refolv- 
ing  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Ihrine  of  St.  Jamos 
of  Compoftella,  bequeathed  his  extenfive  territories  to 
his  daughter  Eleanor,   on  condition  that  fhe  married 
young  Lewis,  already  crowned  king  of  France,  at  the 
defire  of  his  father ;   and  the  duke  dying  in  that  piU 
grimage,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
at  Bourdeaux,  where  Lewis  VIL  was  folemnly  inau* 
gnrated  as  lord  of  Guicnne  and  Poitou  >7. 

Im  the  mean  time  Lewis  VL  unable  to  fupport  the 

.  *  lieat  of  the  dog-days,  died  at  Paris  on  the  firft  of  Au« 

guft,  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth 

*      of  his  reign.     A  better  man,  hiftorians  agree,  never 

t  •     graced  the  throne  of  France  ;  but  with  the  addition  of 

[      certain  qualities,  his  countrymen  fay  he  might  have 

made  a  better  king.    Pofierity,  however,  may  not 

perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  worfe  of  his  charaAer| 

when   they   are   told   that   the  qualities  he  wanted 

were  hypocrify  and  diflimulation,  and  that  his  vices 

were  honefty  and  finccrity  ;  which  led  him  to  defpifc 

'  i   flattery,  and  indulge  himfelf  in  a  manly  freedom  of 

I  fpecch.  t 

.J 

We  fhould  now,  my  dear  Philip,  return  to  the 
hiftory  of  England  ;  but  the  fecond  crufade,  which 
was  conduced  by  the  fovereigns  of  France  and  Oer^  'n^ 

^-     many,  makes  it  ncceflary  to  carry  farther  the  affurs 
of  the  continent. 

17.  Id.  i\iid% 
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LETTER    XXV. 

Tht  German  Empire  and  its  Dependekc 
Rome  and  the  It  a  liau  States^  from  the  L 
of  Henry  V.  tc  the  EUnUn  of  Fi^ederjc  I. 

lfil0I^BARBAROSSA. 

LETTER  A  S  Henry  V.  left  no  ifTue,  it  was  univcrfally 
^  ^^^'  ,  JlV  lieved  that  the  dates  would  confer  the  empin 
one  of  his  nephews,  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia. 
Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia,  who  were  princes  of  g 
merit;  but  Albert,  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  fo 
means  to  influence  the  German  chiefs  to  give  t 
A.D.X115.  Tuffrages  in  favour  of  Lothario,  dukeof  Saxe«S 
plembourg,  who  had  fuppbrted  him  in  all  his  com 
with  the  late  emperor,  Lothario  was  accordii 
browned  at  Aix-la-ChapclIc^  in  prefence  of  thcpo 
puncio.  Meanwhile  his  two  competitors  neglc 
nothing  in  their  power  to  obtain  the  throne, 
aftera  fhort  oppdiition,  which  was,  however,  obfti 
and  bloody,  they  dropped  their  prcteniions,  and  \ 
reconciled  to  Lothario,  who  afterwa^rds  honoi 
them  with  his  friendfhip  '• 

The  firft  expedition  of  tlic  new  emperor  was  aga 
,  the  Bohemians,  whom  he  obliged  to  iuc  for  peace, 
do  homage  to  the  empire.  He  next  marched  i 
Italy,  where  ecclcfiaftical  affairs,  as  ufual,  were 
A.D.1J30.  much  diforder.  Innocent  XL  had  fuccecded  Hona 
II.  by  virtue  of  a  canonical  elcflion  ;  notwithftanc 
which  cardinal  Leon},  the  grandfon  of  a  wealthy  J 
was  alfo  proclaimed  pope  by  the  name' of  Anaclci 
and  kept  poffcffion  of  Rome  by  means  of  his  men 
whilfthis  rival  ^as  obliged  to  retire  into  France, 


]•  Ai:t^l  dtV  £fflr/i  jom.  i.    Hcif.  lib.  :i.  cap,  xi. 
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monafylumofdiftrcffcdpoptfs.  Lothario  efpoufed    tETTER 
laufe  of  Innocent,  with  whom  he  had  an  interview  i_,-^—  j 
lege ;  accompanied  him  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  ^^*  ^^^' 
'y  and  re-eftablifhed  him  in  the  papal  chair,  in 
of  all  the  efforts  and  oppolition  of  Anacletut  *• 

fTer  being  folemnly  crowned  at  Rome,  the  em* 
r  returned  to  Germany  ;  where,  by  the  advice  of 
Tins,  a  learned  profeflbr  of  the  Roman  law,  he 
-ed  that  juftice  fhould  be  adminiflered  in  the  em- 
according  to  the  Digefta,  or  Code  of  Juftinian^ 
>y  of  which  was,  about  this  time,  found  in  Ita- 
In  the  mean  time  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia,  who 
lately  conquered  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  raifed  an 
r  in  favour  of  Anacletus,  and  made  himfelf  maf- 
f  almoft  all  the  places  belonging  to  the  Holy  See. 
;  Innocent  retired  to  Pifa,  which  was  then  one  of 
noft  coniidcrable  trading  cities  in  Europe,  and 

I  implored  the  affiftance  of  Lothario.  The  em- 
r  did  not  defert  him  in  his  adverlity  t  he  imme- 
ly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  ; 

by  the  help  of  the  Pifans,  the  imperial  forces 
recovered  all  the  Patrimony  of  St^  Peter.    Pope 
cent  was  re-condu£led  in  triumph  to  Rome;   a  a.d. xrj'*. 
fliftance  which  fo  much  afFefted  Anacletus,  that 

II  a  martyr  to  the  fucccfs  of  his  competitor,  li* 
ly  dying  of  grief. 

HE  emperor  afterwards  drove  Roger,  duke  of  A- 
from  city  to  city  ;  and,  at  length,  obliged  him 
kc  refuge  in  Sicily,  his  new  kingdom.  He  then 
aed  the  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  alt 
:r's  Italian  dominions,   which  he  formed  into  a 

Kin  de  Lannesy  HiJI,  dm  PoniiJU&t  At  Papt  Unutnt  //• 

Mk  this  fubje^,  which  it  tnyolred  in  coDtroverf/i  f«c  Heft. 

maaa,  ^,  f^nM.  MurSt,  ^«/ff .  Ital,  torn.  il. 

X  a  prin-* 
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PART    t    principality,  and  bcftowed  it,  with  the  tide  of  dukt 
1rI"y~'V  ^pon  Rcnaiid,  a  German  prince^  and  one  of  his  ow 
relations  ♦. 

On  his  way  to  Germany,  Lothario  was  feized  wit 
a  dangerous  diftcmpcr,  which  carried  him  off  na 
Trent^in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  He  was  dil 
tingaiihcd  by  apaflionate  love  of  peace^  and  an  exai 
attention  to  the  adminiftration  of  public  juftice. 

CoNR  A  D,  duke  of  Franconia,  nephew  to  Henry  V 
A.D.1139.  was  unanimpufly  eleAed  emperor,' on  the  deadi  c 
Lothario.  But  the  imperial  throne  was  difpnted  b 
Henry  the  Haughty,  duke  of*  Bavaria,  the  namec 
whofe  family  was  Guelph  ;  hence  thofe  who  elpoufc 
his  party  were  called  Guelphs,  an  appellation  afte 
wards  ufually  beftowcd  on  the  enemies  of  thecmperor 

A.  D.  S140.  .  Hstf  tY  t}»4  Haughty  died  during  this  cooteft,  aft< 
being  divefted  of  his  dominions  by  the  princes  of  tl 
empire;  but  the  war  was  ilill  carried  on  againft  tl 
emperor  by  Guelph,  the  duke's  brother^  and  Rogt 
king  of  Sicily.  The  imperial  ar^y  was.coniuiaode 
by  Fredetic,  duke  of  Suabia^  the  enopejror'a  brotbei 
who  being  born  at  the  village  of  Hiegbibclin,  gave  t 
hijs  foldiers  the  name  of  Ghibelins ;  an  epithet  b] 
which  the  imperial  party  was  diftinguiihed  in  Ital/| 
while  the  pope*s  adherents  grew  famous  under  that  ci 
Guelphs  K 

GuCLPH,  and  his  principal  followers,  wcrebefi^ 
in  the  caftle  of  Weinlberg ;  and  having  fuftainedgrcil 
)ofs  in  siJally,  they  were  obliged  to  furren^er  at dit 
cretion.    The  emperor,  however^  inftead  of  ufingUt 

4.  Aimai,  it  l*Btm^.  torn.  i. 

5.  Murat.  l>iffcrtat,  de  Outifh,  it  CmM,    SigoDt  libi.  iL  Kxiat  ^ 

Hb.  Tiii. 
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good  foirtune  with  rigour,  granted  th/c  dpkc,  and  his  h^T' 
chief  officers,  permiflion  to  rctiic  unmoleftcd.    But   ^^^ 
the  duchefs,  fufpeding  thegenerofity  of  Cofirad,  with  A.p. 
whofe  eomity  againft  her  hufband  (he  was  well  acr 
quainted,  begged  that  fhe,  and  the  other  women  in 
the  caftle,  might  be  allowed  to  come  out  with  asmuch 
as  each  of  them  could  carry,  and  be  condu&ed  to  a 
place  of  (afety.    Her  requeft  was  granted,  and  the 
evacoatioQ  was  immediately  performed ;  when  tlie 
emperor  and  his  army,  who  exp'eded  to  fee  every 
.lady  loaded  with  jewels,  gold,  and  filver,  beheld,  to 
.their  aftonifhxpent^  ]the  duchefs  and  her  fair  com- 
panions ftaggcriflg  beneadi  th)C  weight  of  their  huC* 
bands.     The  tears  ran  down  Conrad's  cheeks  :.he  aj^r 
plauded  their  conjugal  tendernefs,   and  an  accommo-  A.D. 
dation  with  Guclph  and  his  adherents  wa$  the  cot^ih'- 
quence  of -this  aft  of  feinale  hejoifm  *f 

While  theic things  were  traniaftiag  in  Germany, 
new  dif^rders  broke  out  in  Italy.  The  people  x)f 
Rome  formed  adeiignof  rcreftablifhing  the  common- 
wealth ;  of  retrieving  the  fovereignty  of  their  city, 
and  abolifhing  the  temporal  don^ioion  of  the  popes. 
Lucius  II.  marched  againft  the  rcbek,  and  was  killed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol ;  but  Eugenius  III.  hisfuc- 
ceflbr,  found  means  to  reduce  them  to  reafon^  and  pre-  a.  d. 
ferve  the  authority  of  the  Apoftolic  See  7. 

This  pope  afterwards  countenanced  the  fecond 
crufade  againft  the  Saracens,  preached  by  St.  Bernard, 
in  which  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  engag-  a.D. 
cd,  as  I  fliall  foon  have  occalion  to  relate.  Another 
crufade  was  preached  againft  the  Moors  in  Spain,  in 
which  a  great  number  of  Germans,  from  the  nei^- 

6.  Heif.  lib.  ii.  cap.  zli. 

7.  Flcury,  Hjfi,  Eechf,  vol.  xiv.  Mofliclm,  Hifl.  Ecdff.  vol.  iii. 
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PA^T  !•    bourhood  of  the  Rhine  and  Wefer^  engaged  ;  and  the 
J^  ^~' *'   Saxons,  about  the  fame  time,  undertook  a  crufade 
againft  the  Pagans  of  the  North,  whom  they  cut  off 
in  thoufands,  without  making  one  convert*. 

NoTHir'G  remarkable  happened  in  the  empire, 
after  the  return  of  Conrad  III.  from  the  Eaft,  ex- 
cept the  death  of  prince  Henry,  hi$  eldeft  (on,  wbo 
had  been  ele^ed  king  of  the  Romans.  This  event 
a.D.ix5««  gr^^^ly  affefted  the  emperor,  who  died  fpoo  after; 
and  hie  nephew  Frederic,  furnamed  Barbarofla,  doke 
of  Suabia,  was  raifed  to  the  imperial  throne  bj  tbe 
unanimous  voice  of  the  princes  aa4  nobles  bo^  o^ 
Italy  and  Germany. 


L   E   T    T   f;   R      XXVI. 

FaakcK  under  IsBWl^.  VII,  till (h^  DiVfirc^  9/  ^f^ 
Eleanor,  wnh/ome  Account  oftbefecond  Crusade. 

LETTER  T  EWIS  VII.  furnamed  the  Young,  was  no  fooner 
XXVI.      1  J  feated  on  the  throne  of  France,  than  he  found 

A. p.  1X37-  himfelf  engaged  in  one  of  tbofe  civil  wars,  \^hich  the 
feudal  government  rendered  unavoidablp  j  and  hav- 
ing, in  an  expedition  into  Champagne,  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  town  of  Vitri,  he  ordered  it  to  be  fct 
on  fire.  In  confeqaence  of  the  conflagration  that 
followed,  thirteen  hundred  perfons,  who  had  takea 

A.  D.  1 143.  ^^^^Z^  ^^  the  church,  all  perilhed  in  the  flames  S 
This  cruel  adion  made  a  deep  impreffion  upon  de 
kipg's  mind,  and  prepared  thp  way  for  a  fecond  crt- 
ffide,  vhiph  i^oyv  demaads  our  attention, 

t.  14.  ibid,  J.  GuL  Tyr.  G^,  XmMr.rZT. 
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The  Chriftiaps  of  the  Eaft  grew  wcal^cr  every  day  lkti 
ii^thofe  coudtrics  which  they  had  conquered.  The  ^ 
little  kingdom  of  EdefTahad  already  been  taken  by  the 
Turksy  and  Jerufalem  iikU  was  threatened.  Europe 
was  Iblicited  for  a  new  armament ;  and  as  the  French 
had  begun  the  firfl  inundatipn>  they  wcf-e  again  applied 
tOj  itk  hopes  of  a  fecond. 

Pope  Eugenius  III,  to  whom  the  deputies  from  the  ^.d. 
Eaft  bad  beenfent,  very  wifely  pitched  upon  Bernard, 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  as  the  inftrument  of  this  pious 
warfare.  Bernard  was  learned  for  thofe  times,  natu- 
rally eloquent,  audere  in  his  life,  irreproachable  in 
his  morals,  enthuiiaftically  zealous,  and  inflexible  in 
his  purpofe.  He  had  long  held  the  reputation  of  a 
faint,  was  heard  as  an  oracle,  and  revered  as  a  pro- 
phet; little  wonder,  therefore,  he  found  means  to 
.  perfuade  the  king  of  France,  that  there  was  no  other 
method  of  expiating  his  guilt  but  by  an  expedition  tp 
the  Holy  Land^ 

At  Vezclai[in  Burgundy,  a  fcnfFold  was  erefted  A  D. 
in  the  market-place,  on  which  St.  Bernard  appeared 
by  the  fide  of  Lewis  VII.  The  faint  fpoke  firft,  the 
king  feconded  him,  after  taking  the  crofs  from  his 
I^ands.  Queen  Eleanor  alfo  took  the  crofs,  and  the 
example  of  the  rpyal  pair  was  followed  by  all  prpfent9 
among  whom  were  many  of  the  chief  nobility  ^. 

SuGER,  abbot  of  St.  Dennis,  then  prime  miniftery 
a  ipan  very  different  from  Bernard,  endeavoured 
vain  to  diiTuade  the  king  from  abandoning  his 
minions,  by  telling  him  that  he  might  make  a  n 
more  fpitable  atonement  for  his  guilt  by  ftay 
|ipme,  and  governing  his  kingdom  in  a  wife  a 

2*  £/>l/i.  Ludovic,  ad  Snger» 

X4 
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dent  manner.    The  eloquence  of  St.  fierntrdy  iiid  ' 
the  madnefs  of  the  times,  prevailed  over  reafon  aid 

found  policy.  Suger,  however,  retained  his  opioioD)  ; 

and  made  nofcruple  of  foretelling  the  inconTenienciei  j 

that  would  attend  an  expedition  into  Paleftine,  whilfl  { 

Bernard  made  himfelf  anfwerable  for  its  fuccefs,  and  < 

extolled  it  with  au  enthufiafm  that  pafled  for  infpira*  \ 
tion. 

From  France  this  fanatical  orator  went  to  preach    ' 
thecrufade  in  Germany  ;  where,  by  the  force  of  hfi 
irrefiftible   eloquence,  he  prevailed  on  the  emperof  .; 
Conrad  TIL  Frederic  BarbaroiTa,  afterwards  emperor,  r 
and  an  infinite  number  of  perfons  of  all  ranks,  to  take 
the  crofs ;  promifing  them,  in  the  name  of  God,  vie*  t 
tory  over  the  Infidels.    He  ran  from  city  to  dty,  ^ 
every  where  communicating  his  enthufiafm ;  and,  if  I 
Vfc  believe  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times,  working  mi?  1 
Tacles.  It  18  not  indeed  pretended  that  he  reftored  tbe,.^ 
dead  to  life  ;   but  the  blind  received  light,  the  lame  1 
walked,  the  fick  were  healed.     And  to  thefe  bold  af-  \ 
fertions,*we  may  add  a  hfk  no  lefs  incredible,  That| 
while  St.  Bernard's  eloquence  operated  fo  powerfully  ; 
on  the  minds  of  the  Germans,  he  always  preached  to  i 
them  in  French,    a  language  which  they  did  not  ud- 
derfland  !   or  in  Latin^  equally  unintelligible  to  the 
body  of  the  people  '. 

The  hopes  of  certain  viftory  drew  after  theem* 
pcror  and  the  king  of  France  the  greater  part  of  th^  \ 
knights  in  their  dominions  :  and  it  is  faid,  that  ia 
each  army  there  were  reckoned  feventy  thoufand  men 
in  complete  armour,  with  a  prodigious   number  of 
light  hdrfe,  beiides  infantry  :  fo  that  we  cannot  well 

J.  Hcnault,  droit,  JUJl,  torn,  i,  AmoI.  deVSmp.  torn.  i. 

reduce 
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luce  thif  feeond  emigration  to  kft  than  three  hun-    ^JI.^^ 
td  thcmfand  perfons.     And  thelb  joined  -to  one  rail-    ,_  -^^"j 
•a  three  hnndped  thonfand  fent  before,  make  in  A.  0.1146. 
:  whole  fiaUeen  liundred  thoufand  tranfplanted  in- 
bitants. 

The  Germans  took  the  field  firft,  the  French  fol-  a.d.ii47^ 
?ed  them:  and  the  fame  excefies,  that  had  been 
nmittfid  by  the  foldiers  of  the  firft  crufade,  were 
ed  over  again  bj  tbofe  of  the  feeond.  Hence  Ma- 
;1  Gomoenus,  who  now  filled  the  throne  of  Gon« 
atim^ile,  was  difquieted  with  the  fame  appreben- 
IS  whiiA  the  former  cnterprize  had  raifed  tn  die 
nd  of  his  grandfather  Alexis.  If  the  Greek  empe- 
behared  ungencroufly  to  them,  it  mnft  therefore 
tfcribed  to  the  irregularity  of  their  own  condaA, 
icb  made  craft  neceflary,  where  force  was  unequal; 
ectalty  as  Manuel  is  reprefented,  on  all  other  oc» 
ions^  as  a  prince  of  great  gen^rofity  and  magnani« 
ty.  But  the  mortality  which  prevailed  in  the 
rman  army,  near  the  plains  of  Conftantinople, 
y  be  folly  accounted  for  from  intemperance  and 
f  change  of  climate,  without  fuppofing  either  the 
Us  to  be  poifoned  or  the  meal  to  be  mingled  with 
le. 

After  Conrad  had  pafTed  the  Bofphorus,  he  aft- 
with  that  imprudence  which  fecms  infcparable  from 
h  romantic  expeditions.  As  the  principality  of 
itioch  was  yet  in  being,  he  might  have  joined 
»fe  Chriftians  who  remained  in  Syria,  and  there 
re  waited  for  the  king  of  France.  Their  numbers 
ited  would  have  infurcd  them  fuccefs.  But  inftead 
fuch  a  rational  meafure,  the  emperor,  jealous  both 
the  prince  of  Antioch  and  the  king  of  France, 
irched  immediately  into  the  middle  of  Afia  Mi- 
t;  where  the  fulian  of  Iconium,  a  more  experi- 
enced 
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VaRT  !•  enccd  general,  drew  his  heavy  German  cavalr 
.V-.'^'"'"'    the  rocks,  and  cut  his  army  in  pieces.    Coi 

to  Antioch  ;  went  to  Jerufalem  as  a  pilgrim, 
A.  p.  1148'  of  appearing  there  as  the  leader  of  an  army, 

turned  to  Europe  with  a  handful  of  men^ 

# 
The  king  of  France  was  not  more  fuccefsf 
enterprize.  He  fell  into  the  fame  fnare  that 
ceived  the  emperor ;  and  being  furprifed  an 
rocks  near  Laodicea,  was  worfted,  as  Coi 
been.  But  Lewis  met  with  a  domeftic  misfort 
gave  him  more  uneafinefs  than  the  lofs  of  h 
Queen  Eleanor  was  fufpedled  of  an  amour 
prince  of  Antioch^  at  whofe  court  her  huft 
taken  refuge.  Shp  is  even  faid  to  iiave^  fo 
fatigues  in  the  arms  of  a  young  Turk  :  and 
clufion  of  the  whple  expedition  was,  that  Le^ 
Conrad,  returned  to  Europe  with  the  wreck  < 
army,  after  vifiting  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  b 
'honoured  by  his  pious  confort,  whofe  afFe£ 
zeal  led  her  to  embrace  the  crofs,  and  acpomf 
A.D.1149.  into  Afia*  !  A  thoufand  ruined  families  in 
claimed  againft  St.  Bernard  for  his  deluding 
cies  :  he  excufed  himfelf  by  the  example  of 
who,  like  him,  he  faid,  had  promifed  the  Ifr 
conduA  them  into  a  happy  country,  and  ye 
firft  generation  perifh  in  the  defert. 

Lewis,  more  delicate  than  politic,  annu 
after  his  return  his  marriage  with  queen 
who  immediately  efpoufed  his  formidable  vai 
ry  Plantagcnet  duke  of  Normandy,  count 
and  Maine,   and  prcfumptive  heir  to  the  « 
England;  an  inheritance  which  the  acccflion 

4.  Otho  de  Frifing.     GuL  Tyr.     Clrtt.  Muri/iiae. 

|,  Cjil.  Tyr.  Gcfi.  Ludtvlt.  VIL    Hcnault,  Cbron.  Hifi,  t 
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luifing  from  thit  alliance  enabled  him  to  obtain,  while  ^^^ 
"France  loft  the  fine  provinces  of  Guieone  and  PoitoUt   |^     _ ,  f 
^e  hereditary  pofleffioAsof  the  queen.     But  before  I  A.D.  1149; 
treat  of  that  fubjea,  we  muft  take  f^  view  of  Englan4 
dnring  the  introduftory  rei|n. 


LETTER     XXVIL 

£Nf;LAifD  from  tU  Death  of  Henry  L  to  tie  Accof- 
Jtott  of  Henry  II. 

.'FTENRY  I.  my  dear  Philip,  as  you  have  ha4  LETTER 
J.JL  occafion  to  fee,  left  his  dominions  by  will  to  ^  _  ^ 
\l\^  daughter  Matilda;  and  as  the  nobility,  both  of  A. 0.1135* 

England  and  Normandy,  had  fwom  fealty  to  her,  (he 

liad  reafon  tQ  expe£t  the  inheritance  of  both  ftates. 

^S))t  the  averfion  of  the  feudal  barons  againft  female 
fucceffion,  prevailed  over  their  good  faith,  and  pre?- 

pared  theway  for  the  ufurpation  of  Stephen,  count  of 
Boulogne,  fon  of  the  count  of  Blois,  and  grandfon  of 
the  Conqueror,  by  his  daughter  A4ela. 


Stephen  was  a  prince  of  vigour  and  ability :  but  A. 0.1136. 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained  the  crown  ot 
England,  obliged  him  to  grant  exorbitant  privileges 
IP  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who  might  be  faid  to  com- 
mand the  kingdom*  The  barons  built  and  fortified 
caflles;  garrifoned  them  with  their  own  troops;  and, 
when  offended,  bid  their  monarch  defiance,  while 
wars  between  themfelves  were  carried  on  with  the  ut« 
moft  fury  in  every  quarter.  They  even  affumed  the 
right  of  coining  money,  and  of  exercifing,  without 
appeal,  every  a£t  of  jurifdiftion;  and  the  inferior 
gentry,  and  the  people,  finding  no  guardianfhip  from 
the  laws,  during  this  total  dilTolution  of  (bvereign  au- 
thority, 


^1 


f  France  W"'^^^"'"':        *W 

after  Vii»  f'^:— 

^„  ?Vaotageo« 
and  Ma»o«»  * 


4:hority,  i^^ere  abliged  to  f^  .comt  to  ibme  4)C^h- 
bc^uriog  chieftaio,  apd  to  pttrchafe  jbis  pcotcdion,  qq( 
poly  by  yielding  to  his  cxaAiooS|  .bat by  a^fting  hin 

Jo  his  rapine  upon  others'. 

While  things  continued  in  this  diftraded  fitua- 
tion,  David  king  of  Scotland  appeared  at  the  heado: 
a  con'Cderable  armyjl  in  defence  of  his  niece  Matilda^ 
title;  and  penetrating  into  York(bire,  laid  the  whoh 
country  wafte.  Thefe  barbarous  outrages  enraged  tki 
-i^orthern  nobility,  who  might  otherwife  have  been  i* 
clined  to  join  him,  and  proved  the  ruin  of  Matilda^ 
caufe.  The  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  other  powe 
nobles,  aflembled  an  army  at  North-AUerton,  fh 
A^ZXiiaS.  a  great  battle  was  fought,  called  the  Battle  of  tbeSt^ 
.  An/, from  a  high  crucifix  erected  by  the'Englifli  oi| 
waggon,  and  carried  along  with  the  army,  as  ai 
litary  eniign.  The  Scots  were  routed  with 
Slaughter,  and  the  king  narrowly  efcaped  falling  i 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh  army  *. 

This  fuccefs  oyer-awcd  the  malcontents  inEi 
land,   and  might  have  given  ftability  to. Step] 
throne,  had  he  not  been  fo  elated  by  profperity  as 
engage  in  a  contcft  with  the  clergy,  ^ho  were  at  d« 

.time  an  over-match  for  any  monarch.  They  aA 
entirely  as  barons;  fortified  -  caftles,  employed  mi 

•  tary  power  againft  their  fovereign  ortheirneigbboa 
and  thereby  increafed  thofe  diforders  which  it  H 
their  duty  to  prevent,  whvie  they  claimed  antexan 

Uion  from  all  civil  jurifdidion,  and  attraded  popd 

•rityiy.thclacrcdnefs  of  their  charader.  The  bi(h€|^ 

Salifbury,  whofe  x:aftle  bad-  been  feized  by  orders 

AJ>.  1 139.  the  king,  appealed  to  the  pope;  and  had  not  Stepiil 
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id  his  partizans  eniployed  menaces,  and  eren  (hewn  X-Ettir 

difpofition  of  executing  vengeance  by  the  hands  of  |^_^_  ^ 

ic  foldiery,  affairs  had  inilantly  come  to  extremity  A.  0.1119. 
etween  the  cimrn  and  the  mitre. 

In  the  inean  time  Matilda,  encouraged  by  thefe 
lifcontentSy  and  invited  by  the  rebellious  clergy^ 
^ed  in  England,  accompanied  by  Robert  earl  of  S^-  3o» 
(Sbocefter,  nsttural  fon  of  the  late  king,  and  a  retinue 
tf  a  hundred  and  forty  knights.  She  fixed  her  reii- 
dence  at  Arundel  caftle,  whofe  gates  were  opened  to 
|cr  by  Adelais,  the  quecn-dowagcr,  now  married  to 
iTilliam  de  Albini,  earl  of  Sufl'ex.  Her  party  daily. 
Acrcafed;  fhc  was  foon  joined  by  feveral  barons :  war- 
aged  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  was  car*  a.D.  ii^Sk 
led  00  with  fo  much  fury,  that  the  land  was  left  un- 
iiledy  and  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry  deftroyed 
•r  abandoned.  A  grievous  famine,  the  natural  confe- 
loence  of  fuch  diforders,  affefted  equally  both  parties^ 
nd  reduced  the  fpoilers,  as  well  as  the  defencelefs 
leople^  to  the  mod  extreme  want'. 

Things  were  in  this  deplorable  Situation,  when  an 
mexpe£ted  event  feemed  to  promife  feme  mitigation 
kf  the  public  calamities.  The  royal  arniy  was  de-  A.D.Z141. 
eated  near  the  caflle  of  Lincoln;  and  Stephen  him- 
elf,  furroundcd  by  the  enemy,  and  borne  down  by 
lumbers,  was  made  captive^  after  difplaying  uncom* 
nod  eflbrts  of  valour.  He  was  conduced  to  GIou,'^ 
:eiter,  thrown  into  prifon^  and  ignominioufly  loaded 
71th  irons.  But  he  was  foon  after  releafed  in  ex« 
Ihange  for  earl  Robert,  Matilda's  brother,  who  wa$ 
10  lefs  the  foul  of  one  party  than  Stephen  was  of  liie 

3.  ClrcH.  SuK.  Gejt,  R^,  Ste/UnL    H.  Hunting,  lib.  viii. 
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FART  1/   other^  and  the  civil  war  was  again  kindled  with  gr 
i;p^»^.  cr  fury  than  ever*. 

The  weaknefs  of  both  parties,  howeTer^  at 
produced  a  tacit  ceflation  of  arms^  and  the  em[ 

JUD.it48»  Matilda  retired  into  Normandy.  But  an  event  i 
after  happened^  which  threatened  a  revival  of  h 
lilies  in  England.  Prince  Henry,  fon  of  Matilda 
Geoffrey^  Plantagenet,  had  reached  hisfixteenth  y 
and  was  defirous  of  receiving  the  honour  of  knij 
hood  from  his  grand*uncle,  David  king  of  Scotli 
For  this  purpofe  he  pafled  through  England  wi 
great  retinue^  and  was  vifited  by  the  moft  confic 
able  of  his  partizans,  whofe  hopes  he  roufed  by 
dexterity  and  vigour  in  all  manly  exercifes,  and 
prudence  in  every  occurrence.  He  ftaid  fome  tim 
Scotland,  where  he  increafed  in  reputation ;  and 

A.  D.  1150.  his  return  to  Normandy,  he  was  invefted  in  that 
chy  with  the  confent  of  his  mother  Matilda, 
father  died  the  following  year,  when  Henry  t 

A.D.  1151.  poiTeflion  of  Anjouand  Maine,  and  efpoufed  the  h( 
efs  of  Guienne  and  Poitou,  who  had  been  mar 
fixtecn  years  to  Lewis  VII.  king  of  France, 
whom  he  had  divorced,  as  I  have  already  obferv 
oh  account  of  her  gallantries.  This  marriage,  wh 
brought  Henry  a  great  acceffion  of  power,  rcndc 
him  extremely  formidable  to  his  rival ;  and  the  pi 
pe£t  of  his  rifing  fortune  had  fuch  an  effeA  in  Ei 
land,  that  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  refufec 
anoint  Euftace,  Stephen's  fon,  as  his  fucceflbr,  : 
made  his  efcape  beyond  fca,  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
Enraged  monarchy 

As  foon  as  Henry  was  informed  of  thefe  Jifp 
A.D.fi53.  tions  in  the  people,  he  invaded  England.     Step) 

4.  Col.  Malmcf,  Hjfl*  Nov*  lib.  ii.    Hen.  Hunt.  lib.  YiiL 

5.  Id.  ibid. 
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adranced  with  a  fuperior  army  to  meet  him  :  and  a    UTTfiit 
decifive  aftion  was  every  day  cxpeftcd,  when  the    ^_,  ,  _  ';■ 
great  men  on  both  fides,  terrified  with  the  profpeft  of  A.D.ix53« 
farther  bloodflied  and  confufion^  interpofed  with  their 
good  offices,  and  fet  on  foot  a  negotiation  between  the 
-contendiilg  princes.     The  death  of  Euftacc,  which 
luppened  during  the  courfe  of  the  treaty,  facilitated 
hsconclufion;  and  an  accommodation  was  at  laft  fet- 
tled, by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Stephen  ihould 
poflefs  the  crown  during  his  life-time;  that  juftice 
ihould  be  adminiftered  in  his  name,  even  in  the  pro- 
fincei  which  had  fubmitted  to  his  rival;  and  that 
'Aenry^  on  Stephen^s  death,  fhould  fucceed  to  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  William,  Stephen's  fon,  to 
^ulogne  and  his  patrimonial  eftate^. 

The  bar6ns  all  fwore  to  the  obfervancc  of  this 
^reaty^  and  did  homage  to  Henry  as  heir  of  the  crown. 
He  immediately  after  evacuated  the  kingdom ;  and 
Stephen*!  death,  which  happened  next  year,  prc^  A.  D.  1x54. 
>ented  tliofe  jealoufies  and  feuds,  which  were  likely 
^&  have  enfued  in  fo  delicate  a  fituation.  The  cha^ 
Tader  of  Stephen  is  differently  reprcfcnted  by  hifto- 
xians  ;  but  all  allow,  that  he  poiTcfied  induftry,  acti- 
vity, and  courage,  to  a  great  degree;  and  had  he 
iucceeded  by  a  juft  title,  he  feems  to  have  been  well 
qualified  to  promote  the  happincfs  and  profpcrity  of 
bis  fubjeds,  notwlthftanding  the  miferies  that  Eng- 
land fuffered  under  his  reign. 

6m  Hen.  HofiC.  ubi  fup.  AsnaL  JVaverL   M.  Parif.   J.  Bnompton. 

7.  Thefe  miferies  arc  thus  dcfcribcd  by  a  cotcmporary  hifloriin« 
'■  All  England  wore  a  face  of  dcfo!a::on  and  wretchcdncfs.  Multitudes 
«  abandoned  their  beloved  conntry  and  went  into  volnntary  «ilc : 
••  othen,  forfaklng  their  own  houias,  built  forry  huti  in  the  chnrch* 
••  yarih,  hoping  for  proteAion  from  the  facrcdncft  of  the  place. 
"  MTiok  famiiiei,  after  fufraining  life  as  long  as  they  could,  by  eating 
«  herbs  rooti,  and  the  flcfh  of  dogs  and  horfcs,  at  laft  died  of  hunger; 
•  -  and  you  might  fee  many  plcafant  villtget  without  t  fingle  in« 
••  habitant  of  either  fcx."    Geft.  Rg^.  StetL 

LET- 


ncicnereneipies  nor  aiueson  lae  C3ntincnu 
foreign  dominions  of  William  and  his  faccei 
ncAcd  them  with  the  kings  and  great  v 
France :  and  while  the  oppofitc  prcteniioa 
popes  and  the  emperors  in  Italy  produced  ac 
intercourfe  between  Germany  and  that  coui 
two  great  monarchs  of  France  and  England 
jn  another  part  of  Europe,  afeparatc  fyftem, 
Tied  on  their  wars  and  negociat^ions,  without 
cither  with  oppofition  or  fupport  from  thci 
bours  ;  the  extenfive  confederacies  by  which 
fopean  potentates  are  now  united,  and  made  1 
dians  of  each  other,  being  then  totally  u 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Lewis  VII. 
France,  obfervcd  with  terror  the  rifing  grc 
the  honfc  of  Anjou  or  Plantagenet,  whofe  coi 
dominions  compofed  above  a  third  of  the  whol 
monarchy,  and  which  gave  a  fovereign  to  Er 
the  pcrfon  of  Henry  11.  The  jcaloufy  occafi 
\hU  alarming  circumftance,  however,  as  ' 
have  occafion  to  fee,  not  only  favcd  France  f 
ing-a  prey  to  England,  but  exalted  that  kin 
the  pitch  of  grandeur  which  if  has  fo  long 
Thp  king  of  England  foon  became  a  kind  of  i 
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But  «1  tbcfe  importaDt  confcqueoces  could  not  btf  letter 
orcfeeD  by  human  wifdooiy  the  king  of  France  had    ^^.^ 
Duntained  a  ftriA  union  with  Stephen^  in  order  to 
ircTent  the  fucceiEon  of  Henry.    The  fudden  death 
if  the   ufurper,  however  rendered  abortive  all  the  A«  0.1x5^ 
lliemes  of  Lewis.    Henry  was  received  in  England 
,  the  acclamations  of  all  orders  of  men,  who  joy- 
Sy  fwore  to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance :  and  he  began 
\  icigQ  with  re-eftablifliing  juflice  and  good  order, 
I  which  the  kingdom  had  been  long  a  ftranger.    For 
\  pyrpofe  he  difqiifled  all  thofe  foreign  mercenaries 
uned  by  Stephen  ;  and  that  he  might  reftore  au*- 
ity  to  the  laws,  he  caufed  all  the  new  creAed 
esji  which  had  proved  fo  many  fanftuaries  to  re- 
ft and  free-booters,  to  be  demoliflied  *.    In  order 
t  farther  to  conciliate  the  affedions  of  his  fubjefts^ 
voluntarily  confirmed  that  charter  of  liberties^ 
I  had  been  granted  by  his  grandfather,  Henry  I  * . 

|T&AKqiULLlTT  was  no  fooncr  rcftorcd  to  Eog-  a.D.iii6. 
than  Henry  had  occafion  to  vifit  his  foreign 
Dinions;  where  all  things  being  likewife  fettled, 
1^  returned  to  reprefs  the  incurfions  of  the  Welch, 
ko  at  firflgave  him  much  trouble,  but  at  length 
bmitted.     In  the  mean  time  a  quarrel  broke  out  be«  A- 1>- 1157. 
•ten  Lewis  and  Henry,  relative  to  the  county  of 
boaloufe,  and  war  was  openly  carried  on  between 
e  two  monarchs.    fiut  thefe  hofliiities  produced  no 
morable  events  were  ftopt  by  a  ceflation  of  arms, 
dfoon  terminated  in  a  peace,  through  the  media*  a.  D.  1161. 
>n  of  the  pope. 

This  war,  fo  infignlficant  in  itfclf,  is  remarkable 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.     An  army 

Gervaf.  Chron.  Gul.  Neubrlg.  lib.  ii.  d*  Vide  BUckftpfie'f 

»  *rratft,  vol.  ii. 

i^oL.  L  Y  formed 
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formed  of  feudal  vaiTals,  as  I  have  had  occafion  fre- 
quently to  obferve,  was  commonly  very  intradable 
and  undifciplined ;  both  becaufe  of  the  independent 
fpirit  of  the  perfons  who  compofed  it,  and  becaufe  the 
commifllons  were  not  bellowed  by  the  choice  of  the 
fovereign,    in  reward  of  the  military   talents  and 
fervices  of  the  officers.     Each  baron  conduced  his 
own  vaflals,  and  his  rank  in  the  army  was  greater  or 
lefsy  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  property.  Even 
the  chief  command,  under  that  of  the  prince  was 
often  attached  to  birth  ;  and  as  the  military  vaflab 
were  obliged  to  ferve  only  forty  days,  at  their  owa 
charge,  the  date  reaped  very  little  benefit  from  their 
attendance.    Henry,  fenfible  of  thefe  inconvenieiices, 
levied  upon  his  valTals  in  Normandy,  and  other  pro* 
vinces  remote  from  Thouloufe,  the  feat  of  war,  i 
fum  of  money  in  place  of  their  fervice  :  and  thiscoa- 
mutation,  by  reafon  of  the  greater  diftance,  was  ftH 
more  advantageous  to  his  Englifh  vafTals.     He  thert- 
fore  impofed  a  fcutage  of  three  pounds  upon  cack 
knight's  fee;  a  condition,  though  unufual,  and  tke 
iirft  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory,  to  which  the 
military  tenants  readily  fubmitted.     With  this  mo- 
ney he  levied  an  army,    which  was  more  at  his  dif- 
pofal,  and  whofe  fervice  was  more  durable  and  con- 
ftant:  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  thofc  levies,  hccn< 
larged  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  rendered  thcffl 
lefs  dependent  on  the  barons,  by   whom  they  hadi 
been  long  held  in  fcrvitude,  or  in  a  ftatc  of  the  mcA' 
grievous  oppreffion, 

A.D.ii6i,       Having  thus  regulated  his  civil  and  military  af- 
fairs and  accommodated  his  differences  with  Lewis, 
Henry,  foon  after  his  return  to  England,  began  to  call 
his  eye  upon  the  church,  where  abufes  of  every  kiwi 
^  prevailed.    The  clergy  among  their  other  inventioos 

ti 
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:o  obtain  money,  had  inculcated  the  neceffity  of  pc»    LETTER 
nance  as  an  atonement  for  (in.     They  had  alfo  intro«  ^,^_^^ 
daccd  the  pradice  of  paying  large  fums  of  money,  as  a.P.ii«*» 
I  compofition  for  fuch  penances.  By  thefe  means  the 
fins  of  the  people  were  become  a  revenue  to  the  priefts; 
and  the  king  computed,  that,  by  this  invention  alone, 
they  levied  more  money  from  his  fubjc£l8  than  flow- 
ed into  the  royal  treafury  by  all  the  methods  of  pub- 
lic fupply.     Feeling  for   his  opprefled  people,  he 
therefore  required  that  a  civil  officer,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  (hould  for  the  future  be  prefent  in  all 
ecclefiaftical  courts,  and  whofe  confent  fhould  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  every  compofition  made  by  finners  for  their 
ipiritual  offences. 

But  the  grand  difficulty  was.  How  to  carry  this 
order  into  execution  ?  as  the  ecclefiallics,  in  that 
age,  had  renounced  all  immediate  fubordination  to 
the  civil  power.  They  openly  claimed  exemption, 
1X1  cafes  of  criminal  accufation,  from  a  trial  before 
courts  of  juftice.  Spiritual  penalties  alone  could  be 
infli£ted  on  their  offences ;  and  as  the  clerical  habit 
was  thus  become  a  protedtion  for  all  enormities,  they 
could  not  fail  to  increafe.  Accordingly  crimes  of  the 
deepeft  dye  were  daily  committed  with  impunity  by 
eccleiiaftics :  and  it  was  found  upon  inquiry,  that  no 
le(^than  an  hundred  murders  had  been  perpetrated 
fincevthe  king's  acceffion,  by  men  in  holy  orders,  who 
had  never  been  called  to  account  for  thefe  offences 
againft  the  laws  of  nature  and  fociety  ^. 

In  order  to  bring  fuch  criminals  to  juftice,  as  the 
firft  ftep  towards  his  projecled  reformation  of  the 
church,  and  by  that  means  to  reftore  union  between 
the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  power,  fo  ncceffary  In  every 

3.  Fitz-Stcph.r;/.   St.  TLca.  4,  Gi|i.  Ncubr.  lib.  Ii. 

Y  2  govern- 
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PART  L  goverameiit  for  the  maintcnaDnc  of  peace  and  har« 
JLD^iiL  P^"7  •  Henry  exalted  Thomas  a  Becket,  his  chan- 
cellory and  the  firft  man  of  EngliQi  defcent  who  had 
occupied  an  eminent  ftation  fince  the  Norman  con- 
quefty  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  on  the  death  of  arch^ 
bi(hop  Theobald ;  rightly  judging,  that  if  the  pre- 
fent  opportunity  fhould  be  negleftcd^  and  the  ufor- 
pations  of  the  clergy  allowed  to  proceed,  the  crovn 
rauft  be  in  danger,  from  the  predominating  fuperfti* 
tion  of  the  people,  of  falling  under  fubje&ion  to  the 
mitre, 

V  Becket,  while  chancellor,  was  pompous  in  hit 

retinue,  fumptuous  in  his  furniture,  and  luxurious  ia 
his  table,  beyond  what  England  had  feen  in  a  fub- 
jt€t.     His  houfe  was  a  place  of  education  for  the 
fbns  of  the  chief  nobility,  and  the  king  himfelf  fr^ 
quently  condefcended  to  partake  of  his  chancellor^ 
entertainments.     His  amufemcnts  were  as  gay  as  his 
manner  of  life  was  fplcndid  and  elegant*     He  em- 
ployed himfelf  at  leifure  hours  in  hunting,   hawking, 
gaming,  and  horfemanfhip.     His  complaifancc  and 
good  humour  had  rendered  him  agreeable,  and  his  in* 
duftry  and  abilities  ufcful  to  his  mailer.    He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  king's  intention  of  retrenching, 
or  rather  confining  within  ancient  bounds  all  ecclefi* 
aflical  privileges,    and  having  always  (hewed  a  ready 
difpofition  to  comply  with  every  advance  to  that  pur- 
pofe,  Henry  confidercd  him  as  the  fitteft  j>crfon  he 
could  place  at  the  he«d  of  the  Englilh  church.     But 
no  prince  of  fo  much  penetration,   as  appeared  in  the 
iifue,  ever  fo  little  underftood  the  character   of  hit 
miniffer, 

BecKET  was  no  fooner  inftalled  in  the  fee  ofCao- 

terbury,  which  rendered  him  the  fecood  periba  in  the 

kingdom,  than  he  fccret^y  afpired  at  being  the  firft,  in 

2  confcquence 
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^nfequence  at  leaft,  and  totally  altered  bit  manner  letter 

rf  life.    He  aflfeaed  the  greateft  auftcritjr,  and  the  >  ^ 

dioft  rigid  mortification  :  he  wore  fackclotb  next  his  A.D.ii6v 

fkin,  which  he  changed  fo  feldom,  that  it  was  filled 

nnth  dirt  and  vermin.     His  ufual  diet  was  bread,  hit 

drink  water:  he  tore  his  back  with  the  frequent  dif- 

cipline  which  be  infli£ted  upon  it ;  and  he  daily  wafh* 

ed  on  his  knees,  in  imitation  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  feet 

df  thirteen  be^ars,  whom  he  afterwards  difmifled 

with  prefents  >.    Every  one  who  made  profeiEon  of 

fniftity  was  admitted  to  his  converfation,   and  re« 

^med  full  of  panegyrics  on  the  humility,  as  well  as 

>iety  and  mortification  of  the  holy  primate;  whofe 

ipcA  now  wore  the  appearance  of  intenfc  feriouil 

reisy  mental  refledion,  and  facred  devotion.     And  all 

aen  of  penetration  faw,  that  he  was  meditating  fome 

Teat  defign,  and  that  the  ambition  and  oftentation 

f  his  charaAer  had  taken  a  new  and  more  dangeroni 

ircAion. 

This  champion  of  the  church  (for  fuch  he  DOtf 
eclared  himfelf)  did  not  even  wait  till  the  king  had 
latnred  thofe  projc£ls,  which  he  knew  had  been 
Drmed  againft  ecclefiaftical  power  :  he  himfelf  began 
oftilities,  and  endeavoured  to  over-awe  the  king  by 
be  intrepidity  and  boldnefs  of  his  meafures.  But  al- 
lough  Henry  found  himfelf  thus  grievoufly  miftaken 
)  the  charaAer  of  the  perfon  whom  he  had  promoted 
3  the  primacy,  he  determined  not  to  defift  from 
is  former  intention  of  retrenching  clerical  ufurpa* 
,ons : — and  an  event  foon  occCirred  which  gave  hitu 
plaufible  pretence  for  putting  his  defign  in  execu* 
ion,  and  brought  matters  to  a  crifis  with  the  arcb* 
ilhop^ 

^5.  Fits-SCc^h.  ubi  flip. 
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PART  X.  A  PARISH  clerk  in  Worcefterfhire  Jiaviog  debaucli* 
^^^'c^  cd  a  gentleman's  daughter,  had  about  this  time  pro* 
cceded  to  murder  the  father.  The  general  indigna* 
tioQ  againft  fo  enormous  a  crime  made  the  King  iafifl| 
that  the  clerk  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  civil  ma- 
giftratc,  and  receive  condign  punifhment ;  but  Bcc» 
ket  iqfiftcd  on  the  privileges  of  the  church,  and  main- 
tained that  no  greater  punifhment  could  be  infiide4 
upon  him  than  degradation*.  Henry  laid  hold  of  fc 
favourable  a  caufc  to  pulh  the  clergy  with  refpc&to 
all  their  ufurpations,  and  to  determine  at  onqe  tbofe 
controvcrfies  which  daily  multiplied,  between  the 
*  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  jurifdi^ion,  He  fummoocdaii 
alTembly  of  all  the  prelates  of  England,  and  put  them 
to  this  concife  and  decifive  queftion  ;  Whether  pr  pot 
they  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  th^  ancient  laws  aii4 
cuftoTOS  of  the  kingdom  ?  The  bifhops  ^nfwered  cqoi^ 
vocally)  and  the  kiog  kft  the  aflembly  with  marks  of 
the  highefl  indignation.  They  were  ftruck  with  ter- 
ror, and  gave  a  general  promife  of  obfcrving  the  aa- 
cipttt  cufloms  7. 

5pt  a  declaration  in  general  terms  was  not  fdffl'' 
pent  for  Henry  ;  he  wanted  to  define  exaftly  the  1^ 
mits  between  the  rjv^  powers.  For  this  purpofche 
A. D.I  164.  fummoned  at  Clarendon  a  general  council  of  the 
bifjiops  and  nobles,  to  whom  be  fubmitted  that  great 
and  important  queftioo.  The  baroqs  were  all  gained 
to  the  king's  party,  either  by  the  rcafons  he  urged  of 
by  his  fgperior  authority,  while  the  bifhops  were 
over-awed  by  the  general  combination  againft  thenu 
And  the  following  laws,  among  others,  commonlf 
called  the  Conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  were  voted 
without  oppofition :  «*  That  no  chief  tenant  of  tkc 

(^  (bid.  7.  R.  Honcd^.    HiJ.  <{m^. 
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**  prown    (hall   be  excommunicated,    or   have    his   LETTER ' 

"      •  •  XXVIII* 

«<  lauds  put  under  an  interdift,  without  the  kingV   ^  ^^^^  ^ 

<<  confent;  that  no  appeals  in  fpiritual  caufes  fhall  A.D.  fti64* 

«*  be  carried  before  the  Holy  See,  nor  any  clergyman 

<^  be  fufFered  to  depart  the  kingdom,  unlefs  with  the 

*<  king's  permiflion;  that  laymen  fhall  not   be  ac- 

«*  cufed  in  fpiritual  courts,  except  by  legal  and  re- 

<<  putable  promoters  and  witnelTes  ;  and  laftly,  which' 

•*  was  the  great  objeft  aimed  at,  that  churchmen,  ac- 

<<  cufed  of  any   crime,  fhall  be  tried   in  the  civil 

«  courts  V* 

These  articles  were  well  calculated  to  prevent  the 
principal  abufes  in  eccleiiaftical  affairs,  a^d  put  a  fi- 
nal flop  to  the  ufurpations  of  the  church  ;  and  having 
been  paiTod  in  a  national  and  civil  aflembly,  they  fully 
eftabiifhed  the  fuperibrity  of  the  legiflature  over  all 
papal  decrees  and  fpiritual  canons.  But  as  Henry 
knew  the  bifhops  would  take  the  firft  oppot-tunity  to 
deny  the  authority  which  had  enaSed  thefe  conftitu- 
tions,  he  refolved  they  fhouid  fct  their  feal  to  them, 
and  give  a  promife  to  obfcrve  them.  With  this  view 
they  were  reduced  to  writing  ;  and  none  of  the  pre- 
lates dared  to  oppbfe  the  king's  will  except  Becket, 
who  at  length  confented.  He  fei  his  feal  to  the  con- 
ftittitions;'promifed/^^A//i',  with  good-faithy  and  with^ 
o^t  fraud  or  refirve  to  obfcrve  them,  and  even  took  an 
oath  to  thiat  purpofe  ^.^ 

Hekry,  thinking  he  had  now  finally  prevailed  in 
this  great  conteft,  fent  the  Conftitutions  of  Clarendon 
to  Alexander  III.  to  be  ratified.  But  the  pope,  who 
plainly'faw  they  were  calcuLited  to  eftablifh  the  in- 
dependency of  England  from  the  Holy  See,  abrogat- 
ed,' annulled,   and  rcjefted  them ;  and  when  Becket 

%,  M.  ?arU.    Hiji,  ^sd.  9.  Fiti-Stcph.   Gcrvai. 
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PART  U  found  he  might  hope  for  the  papal  fuppoit  in  an  oppe- 
"v-'_^-^  "^  fition  to  regal  authority,  he  cxprcffcd  the  decpeft  for- 
TOW  for  bis  concelfions.  He  redoubled  bis  auftcrities, 
as  a  punifliment  for  his  crinktoal  compliaDce :  and  he 
refufed  to  cxercifc  any  part  of  Us  ecclcfiaftical  func- 
tion, until  he  (hould  receive  abfolution  from  the  pope. 
Abfolution  was  readily  granted  him  ;  after  receiving 
which  he  fet  no  Ix)unds  to  his  obftinacy  and  ambitioo. 

Henry,  however,  who  was  entirely  mailer  of  his 
extehiive  dominions,  and  fure  every  oiie  would  obejr 
bis  will  except  the  man  whom  he  had  lifted  loto 
power,  and  to  whofe  afliftancc  he  had  trufted  in  for* 
warding  his  favourite  projeA  againft  the  clergy,  was 
DOW  incenfed  beyond  all  meafure,  and  refolved  both 
to  humble  the  church  and  make  the  prelate  feel  the  ^ 
weight  of  his  indignation.  He  accordingly  fummon< 
cd  Becket  to  give  an  account  of  his  adminiftration  ^ 
while  chancellor,  and  to  pay  the  balance  due  fromtbo 
revenues  of  all  the  prelaciefs>  ablnes,  and  baronies, 
which  had  been  fubjeft  to  his  management,  during 
that  time. 

This  profccutlon,  which  feems  to  have  been  more 
^ifiated  by  paflion  than  by  jufii^e,  or  even  by  found 
policy,  threw  Becket  and  all  the  clergy  of  England, 
into  the  utmoft  confuiion.  Some  bifhops  advifed  him 
to  rcfign  his  fee,  on  receiving  an  acquittal;  others 
were  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  fubmit  himfelf  en- 
tirely  to  the  king's  mercy  :  for  they  were  fiiUy  fcn- 
iible,  that  accounts  of  fo  much  intricacy  could  not  be 
produced  of  a  fudden,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fatisfy 
a  tribunal  refolved  to  ruin  and  opprefs  him*  But  the 
primate,  thus  pufhcd  to  extremity,  bad  too  much 
courage  to  yield  :  he  determined  to  brave  all  his  ene- 
mies ;  to  truft  to  the  fac;ednefs  of  his  character  for 
protection;  and  to  defy  the  utmoft  efforts  of  royal 
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lation,  by  involving  his  caufc  with  that  of  God     tlTTEil 
ic  church.     He  therefore  ftriftly  prohibited  his    ^  -t^-jf 
rans  to  aflift  at  any  fuch  trials  or  give  their  ^'0.u6^ 
^n  to  any  fentence  againft  him  :  he  put  himfelf 
s  fee  un^er  the  immediate  proteftion  of  the  vice- 
:  of  Chrift,  and  appealed  to  his  Holinefs  againft 
enalty  which  his  iniquitous  judges  might  think 
r  toinflid  upon  him.     **  The  indignation  of  a 
at  monarch,"  added  he,  **  fuch  as  Henry,  with 
fword,  can  only  kill  the  body;  While  that  o^ 
church,  intruded  to  the  primate^  can  kill  tb<^ 
[,   and  throw  the  difobedient  into  infinite  and 
rnal  perdition  "o." 

>£ALs  to  Rome,  even  in  fpiritual  cauKes,  had 
3rohtbited  by  the  Confiitutions  of  Clarendon,  > 

►nfequently  were  become  criminal  by  law  ;  but 
»ea1  in  a  civil  caufe,  fuch  as  the  king's  demand 
3ecket,  was  altogether  new  and  unprecedented, 
idcd  direftly  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  Englifli  go* 
ent.  Henry,  therefore,  being  nowfurnilhed  With 
:l\  better  a  pretence  for  bis  violence,  would  pro- 
have  pufhed  this  affair  to  the  utmoft  againft  the 
e,  had  he  not  retired  beyond  fea,  and  found  pa* 
nd  protedors  in  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France* 

i  violent  profecution  carried  on  againft  Becket 
ae,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  turn  the  public 
on  his  fide,  and  to  make  men  forget  his  for* 
gratitude  towards  the  king,  and  his  departure 
II  oaths  9fid  engagements,  ^s  well  as  the  enor- 
\{  thofe  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  of  which  he 
]  to  be  thrchampion  :  and  political  confidera- 
onfpired  with  fympatby  to  procure  him  coun* 

:.  P^irit.    E^  HoTc4eD.    M/jft,  Si.  TUm,    Fit.  Si,  Tim, 
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ttnancc  and  fupport  abroad,  Philip,  carl  of  Flan- 
ders, and  Lewis,  king  of  France,  jealous  of  the  rif- 
ing  greatnefs  pf  Henry,  were  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  give  him  difturbance  in  his  government.  They 
pretended  to  pity  extremely  the  condition  of  the  per- 
fecutcd  archbifhop;  and  the  pope,  whofe  mtcrefts  were 
more  immediately  concerned  in  abetting  his  caufe,  ho- 
noured Becket  with  the  higheft  marks  of  diftinfiion. 
A  refidencc  was  affigned  him  in  the  abbey  of  Poo- 
tigny,  where  he  lived,  for  fome  years,  in  great  mag- 
nificence, partly  by  a  pcnfion  out  of  the  revenues  o£ 
the  abbey,  and  partly  by  the  generofity  of  the  Frcock 
xnonarch  "• 

Jn  the  mean  time  the  exiled  primate  filled  all  Eu- 
rope with  exclamation  againfl  the  violence  he  ha^ 
fufiered.     He  compared  himfclf  to  Chriil,  whohai 
been  condemned  by  a  lay  tribunal,  and  who  was  chk 
cified  anew  in  the  prefent  opprefiions  under  which  bii 
Church  laboured  '\     But  complaint  was  a  langvs^ 
little  fuitcd  to  the  vehemence  of  Becket's  temper,  aol 
in  which  he  did  not  long  acquiefce.     Having  refigo-i 
ed  his  fee  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  as  a  maikol 
Aibmiffion,  and  received  it  again  from  the  Headof  tta 
Church,  with  high  encomiums  on  his  piety  and  fwtt- 
tudc,  he  iffued  out  a  ccnfure  of  excommunicatji 
againft    the  king's  chief  minifters  by   name 
prchcnding  in  general  all  ihofe  who  had  favoured 
obeyed  the  Conflitutions  of  Clarendon  :'  he  abi 
cd  and  annulled  thofe  Conflitutions,    abfolVing 
perfons  from  the  oaths  which  they  had  M^tn  to 
ferve  them  ;  and  he  fufpendcd  the  fpirltual  thu; 
over  Henry,  only  that  he  might  avoid  the  blow  by 
timely  repentance  »J. 

Ti.  Bfi/I.  St,  'thorn.  II.  Ibi<£  I3«  M-I 
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Henry,  on  the  other  haod,  employed  the  tempo*    ^TJ?*' 
al  weapons  ftill  in  his  power.  He  fufpendcd  the  pay*   ^     -  *■> 
ncnt  of  St.  Peter's  Pence,  and  made  fomc  advances  -A- p.  1165. 
rowards  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  Frederic  Bar-» 
IxiroiTa,  who  was  then  engaged  in  violent  wars  with 
pK>pe  Alexander  III.     Both  parties  grew  iick  of  con- 
tention, and  each  was  afraid  of  the  other.    Although 
the  vigour  of  Henry's  government  liad  confirmed  his 
authority  in  all  bis  dominions,  he  was  fenfible  that 
his  throne  might  be  fhaken  by  a  fentence  of  excom- 
munication ;   but  as  the  trials  hitherto  made  of  the 
fpiritual  weapons  by  Becket  had  not  fucceeded  to  his 
expe&ation,  and.  every  thing  remained  quiet  both  in  a.D.ii66» 
England  and  Normandy,  nothing  Teemed  impoflible, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  vigilance  and  capacity  of  fo 
great  a  prince. 

Th£sj£  confiderations  produced  frequent  attempts 
iitan  accommodation,  which  was  long  obftrufied  by 
mutual  jealoufy.  After  all  differences  feemed  adjufied^ 
the  king  offered  to  (ign  the  treaty,  with  a  falvo  to  his  A.P.  iifti* 
nfal  dignity  \  a  refervation  which  gave  fo  much  urn- 
brige  to  the  primate,  that  the  negociation   became 
fniitlefs.     And  in  a  fecond  negociation,  Becket,  imi«^ 
tatidg  Henry's  example,   offered  to  make  his  fubmif-* 
fipfls  with  a  falvo  of  the  honour  of  God  and  the  libertiu 
9fthi  Church  \  a  propofal  which,  for  a  tike  reafon,  wa» 
offenfive  to  the  king,   and  rendered  the  treaty  abor- 
tif«,     A  third  conference  was  broken  off  by  the  fame 
ineans.     And  even  in  a  fourth,  wheh  ail  things  were*  a.D.  ii6f« 
f^litA^  and  the  primate  expeOed  to  be  introduced  to 
the  king,  Henry  refufcd.  to  grant  htm-  the  kifs  of 
peiKe,  under  pretence  that  he  made  a  ra(h  vow  to 
the  contrary.    The  want  of  this  formality,  ihfigni* 
ficant  as  it  may  feem,  prevented  the  conchiiion  of  thd 
treaty,  it  being  regarded  in  thofe  times  as  the  only 
jfvirp  mark  of  forgivcnefs, 
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tART  L  In  one  of  thcfc  conferences,  xt  which  the  French 
A.D.II69.  '^'"S  ^*'  prefcnt,  Henry  faid  to  that  monarch, 
«*  There  have  been  many  kings  of  England,  fome  of 
"  greater,  fomc  of  lefs  authority  than  my fclf:  thcrr 
•*  have  al(b  been  many  archbifhops  of  Canterbury, 
•^  holy  and  good  men,  and  entitled  to  every  kind  of 
««  refpeft :  let  Becket  only  aft  towards  me  with  the 
**  fame  fubmifHon,  which  the  greateft  of  his  predc- 
^  ctifors  has  paid  to  the  leaft  of  mine,  and  there  fhall 
♦«  be  no  contrOverfy  between  us  '*.** 

Liwis  was  fo  much  ftruck  with  this  flate  of  the 
esfe,  and  with  an  offer  which  Henry  made  to  fubmit 
his  caufe  to  the  French  clergy,  that  he  could  not  for* 
bear  condemning  Becket,  and  withdrawing  his  friend- 
fhip  for  a  time.  But  their  common  animofity  againft 
Henry  foon  produced  a  renewal  of  their  former  in- 
timacy,  and  the  primate  revived  his  threats  and  ex- 
communications. All  difficulties  between  the  parties, 
however,  were  at  laft  got  over,  and  Becket  was  per- 
mitted to  return  on  conditions  both  honourable  and 
A.P..1170.  advantageous  ;  11  certain  proof  how  much  Henry  dread- 
ed the  interdift  that  was  ready  to  be  laid  upon  his 
doroioions,  if  he  had  continued  in  difobedience  to  the 
church,  and  how  terrible  the  thunder  of  the  church 
muft  then  have  been,  fincc  it  could  humble  a  prince 
of  fo  haughty  a  fpirit ! 

This  accomoKxIation  with  Becket,  though  fettled 
on  terms  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  ctowja^  did 
not  even  procure  Henry  that  temporary  tranqtiilliiy 
which  he  had  hqp^  to  reap  from  it.  Inftead  of  b^« 
ing  taught  moderation  by  «  fix  years  exi4e,  the  pri* 
mate  was  only  aaimated  with  a  fpirit  of  revenge.  Elat- 
ed by  the  vtftory  which  he  had  obtained  over  his  fo* 
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▼ercign,  he  fct  no  bounds  to  his  arrogance.     On  his    letter 
arrival  in  England,  where  he  went  from  town  to   t^^^^Jj 
town  in  a  fort  of  triumphal  cavalcade,  he  notified  to  A- 1>- *«?<>- 
the  archbi(hop  of  York  the  fentcnce  of  fufpcniion  ; 
aad  to  the  bilhops  of  London  and  Salilbury  that  of 
excoromonication,    wbich^    at  his  felicitation,    the 
pope  had  pronounced  againft  them,  becaufe  they  had 
aflifted  at  the  coronation  of  prince  Henry,  whom  the 
king  had  aifociated  in  the  royalty,  during  the  abfence 
of  the  primate,   and  when  an  interdlft  was  ready  to 
be  laid  upon  his  dominions ;  a  precaution  thought  ne- 
cefiary  to  infure  the  lucccflion  of  that  prince.     By 
this  violent  mcafure,  therefore,  ficcket  in  efFc£l  de- 
clared war  againil  the  king  himfelf ;  yet,  in  fo  doings 
be  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  policy  as  well  at 
paffion.    Apprehcnfive  left  a  prince  of  fuch  profound 
fagacity  fhould  in  the  end  prevail,  he  refolved  to  take 
til  the  advantage  which  his  prefent  viAory  gave  him, 
and  to  difconcert  the  cautious  meafures  of  the  king^ 
by  the  vehemence  and  vigour  of  his  own  conduft. 
Aflured  of  fupport  from  Rome,  be  was  little  appre* 
heniive  of  dangers,   which  his  courage  taught  him  to 
defpife ;  and  which,  though  followed  by  the  mod  fa- 
tal confcquences,  would  ftill  gratify  his  thirft  of  glory, 
and  reward  his  ambition  with  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. 

THEfufpended  and  excommunicated  prelates  wait* 
sd  upon  the  king  at  Baieux  in  Normandy,  where  he 
then  refided,  and  complained  to  him  of  the  violent 
>roceedings  of  Bccket ;  and  Henry,  feniible  that  his 
^hole  plan  of  operations  was  ov^erturned,  and  the 
oateft  revived,  which  he  had  endeavoured  by  fo 
lany  ncfgociations  to  appeafe,  was  thrown  into  the 
loft  violent  agitation.  **  Will  my  fcrvants/*  cx- 
aic^ed  he,  ^<  fijii  leave  me  expofed  to  the  infolence 
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**  of  this  ungrateful  and  imperious  pricft  ?'* — Thcfc 
A^X>JmQ.  ^^^^^  fccmed  to  call  for  vengeance ;  and  four  gentle- 
men of  the  Ring's  houfhold,  Reginald  Fitz-Urfc, 
William  dc  Tracy,  Hughde  Moreville,  and  Richard 
Brito,  communicating  their  thoughts  to  each  other, 
and  fwearing  to  revenge  their  fovcreign's  quarrel, 
fccrctly  withdrew  from  court,  and  made  the  bcft  of 
their  way  to  England. 

In  the  mean  time  Henry,  informed  of  fomc  mc« 
nacing  expreflions  which  they  had  dropt,  difpatchcd 
a  meflenger  after  them,  charging  them  to  attempt 
nothing  againft  the  pcrfon  of  the  primate.  But  thcfc 
orders  came  too  late  to  prevent  their  fatal  purpofe. 
Though  they  took  different  roads,  to  avoid  fufpicioo,  ^ 
they  arrived  nearly  about  the  fame  time  at  Canter- 
bury, where  they  found  the  primate  in  per  fed  fcco- 
rity  ;  and  on  his  refufing,  whh  his  ufual  infolcoce 
and  obftinacy,  to  take  off  the  excommunication  and 
fufpenfion  of  the  bifhops,  they  murdered  him  in  the 
church  of  St.  Benedift,  during  the  evening  fcrvicc". 

Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  tragical  death  of 
Thomas  a  Becker ;  a  prelate  of  the  mofl  lofty,  intre- 
pid, and  inflexible  fpirit,  who  was  able  to  cover  from 
the  world,  atid  probably  from  himfelf,  the  efforts  of 
pride  and  ambition  under  the  difguife  of  fanftity,  and 
of  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  Chrifl  and  his  church.  His 
death  confirmed  to  the  clergy  thofc  privileges  whidi 
his  oppofition  could  not  obtain.  Though  Henry  hil 
propofcdto  have  hi  marrefted,  when  informed  of  his  re- 
newed infolencc,  he  was  no  fooner  told  of  the  primatc'i 
murder,  than  he  was  filled  with  the  utmoft  confteroa* 
tion.     Interdi£ts  and  excommunications,  wcapootii 

15.  Fit.  St,  Thtm,  lib.  iii.    M.  Paris.   3exwdi6b. .  Abhif. 
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themftrlves  fo  terrible,  would   now,  he  forefaw,  be   ^^ 
armed  with  double  force  :  in  vain  (hould  he  plead  his    [ 
innocence,  and  even  his  total  ignorance  of  the  faft ;   A 
he  was  fuiEciently  guilty,  if  the  church  thought  fit 
to  efteem  him  fo.    Thefe  confiderations  gave  him  the 
dccpcft  and  mod  unafFeSed  concern,    which  he  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal.     He  (hut  himfelf  up  from  the 
light  of  tl)e  fun  for  three  days,  denying  himfelf  all 
manner  of  fuAcnance  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  recovered, 
in    any  degree,    his    tone    of    mind,  he  fent  a  fo- 
lemn  embafly  to  Rome,   maintaining  his  innocence,  ^ 
and  offering  to  fubmit  the  whole  affair  to  the  decifioa 
of  the  Holy  Sec  W 

The  pope,  flattered  by  this  unexpcfted  condefcen- 
fion,  forbore  to  proceed  toexiremities  againfl  Henry; 
more  efpecially  as  he  was  fenlible,  that  he  could  reap 
greater  advantages  from  moderation  than  from  vio- 
lence.    Meantime  the  clergy  were  not  idle  in   mag- 
nifying the  fanQity  of  the  murdered  primate.  Other 
faints  had  borne  tcftimony,  by  their  fuiFerings,  to  the 
general  doftrincs  of  Chriftianity,   but  Becket  had  fa- 
crificed  his  life  for  the  power  and   privileges  of  the 
church.  This  peculiar  merit  challenged  (nor  without 
a  ready  concurrence)   a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  his 
memory   from   the   whole   body  of  the  priefthood, 
Endlefs  were  the  panegyrics  on  his  virtues  ;  and  the 
miracles  wrought  by  his  relics  were  more  numerous, 
more    nonfenfical,    and  more  impudently    atiefted, 
than  thofc  which  ever  filled  the  legend  of  any  fajnt  or 
martyr.  His  fhrine  not  only  reftorcd  dead  men  to  life; 
it   alfo   reftored   cows,   dogs,    and    iiorfes.     Prefents 
were  fent,  and  pilgrimages  performed,   from  all  parts 
of  Chriftendom,  in  order  to  obtain  his  interceffion 
with  Heaven:  and  it  was  computed,  that  in  one  year^ 

i6.  M.  Paris.    R.  Hoveden. 
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.  PART  I.     above  an  hundred  thoufand  pilgrims  arrived  at  Caih 
terbury,  and  paid  their  devotions  at  bis  toinb  '7. 


JLJ>*  tiyt. 


As  Henry  found,  however,  that  he  was  in  oo  irn- 
mediate  danger  from  the  thunder  of  the  Vaticaoi  he 
undertook  the  conqueft  of  Ireland ;  an  enterprizc 
which  he  had  long  meditated,  and  for  which  he  had 
obtained  a  bull  from  pope  Adrian  IV.  but  which  had 
been  deferred  by  reafon  of  his  quarrels  with  the  pri- 
mate*   Of  that  iiland  fomething  muft  here  be  faid. 

Ireland  was  probably  firft  peopled  from  Britaio, 

as  Britain  was  from  Gaul :  and  the  inhabitants  of  all 

thofe  countries  feem  to  have  proceeded  from  the  fame 

Celtic  origin,  which  is  loft  in  the  mod  diftant  aati* 

quity.    The  Irifh,  from  the  earlicft  accounts  of  hif- 

tory  or  tradition,  had  been  buried  in  ignorance  aod 

barbarifm  ;  and  as  their  country  was  never  conquered^ 

or  even  invaded  by  the  Romans,  who  communicated 

to  the  Weftern  world  civility  and  flavcry,  they  bad 

remained  almoft  in  their  primitive  condition.    The 

fmall  principalities,  into  which  the  iiland  wasdivided^ 

cxercifed  perpetual  hoftilitiesagainft  each  other ;  aod 

the  uncertain  fucceflion  of  the  Irilh  princes  was  acoo* 

tinual  fource  of  domeftic  convulfions,  the  ufual  title 

of  each  petty  fovereign  to  his  principality  being  the 

tnurdcr  of  his  predeceiTor.  Courage  and  force,  though 

exercifcd  in  the  commiflion  of  violence,  were  more 

honoured  than  pacific  virtues ;  and  the  moft  finple 

arts  of  life,  even  tillage  and  agriculture,  were  almoft 

wholly  unl^nown  among  the  rude  natives  of  IrelaiuL 

From  this  fhort  account  of  the  fiate  of  the  coyuki 
try,  you  will  be  tefs  furprifed,  my  dear  Philip,  when 
you  are  told,   That  Henry,  who  lauded  at  the  bead 

17.  Cttl.  Kcttbrig.    J.  Bronptcn.    R.  Hoircdcii. 
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no  more  than  five  hundred  knights  and  their  at-   LETTER 
dants,  in  a  progrcfs  which  he  made  through  that    ^^  ^_  /j. 
nd,  had  little  other  occupation  than  to  receive  the  A,D.  xira* 
nage  of  his  new  fubje£ts.     He  left  moft  of  the 
fh  chieftains  or  princes  in  pofleflion  of  their  an- 
nt  territories :  he  beflowed  lands  on  fome  of  his 
glifh   adventurers;  and,    after  a   (lay  of  a   few 
nths,  returned  to  Britain,  where  his  prefence  was 
ch  wanted,  having  annexed  Ireland  to  the  Englifh 
wn«'. 
f 

The  pope's  two  legates,  Albert  and  Thcodin,  to 
3m  was  committed  the  trial  of  Henry's  conduft  in 
ard  to  the  death  of  Becket,  were  arrived  in  Nor- 
idy,  before  his  return,  and  had  fent  frequent  let- 
to  England,  full  of  menacing  exprefGons.  The 
;  haftcned  over  to  meet  them  ;  and  was  fo  fortu- 
:  as  to  conclude  an  accommodation  with  them,  on 
ns  more  eafy  than  could  have  been  expefled.  He 
red  himfelf  by  oatk  of  all  concern  in  the  murder 
Jecket.  But  as  the  paffion  which  he  had  cxpreffed 
iccount  of  that  prelate's  conduft,  had  probably 
1  the  caufe  of  his  violent  death,  he  promifed  to 
e  three  years  againft  the  Infidels,  cither  in  Spain 
•aleftine,  if  the  pope  fhould  require  him  ;  and  he 
ed  to  permit  appeals  to  the  Holy  See,  in  ccclcfia- 
l  caufes,  on  furcty  being  given  that  nothing  (hould 
tteroptcd  againft  the  rights  of  his  crown  '9. 

ENKY  feemed  now  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
an  grandeur  and  felicity.  His  dangerous  contro* 
f  with  the  church  was  at  an  end,  and  he  appear- 
>  be  equally  happy  in  his  domeftic  iituation  and 

Bencd«^.  Abbas.    M.  Parii«    MMfuffiat,  Hibtrn.  libri, 
M.  Paris.    R.  fiovedcn. 

Vol.  I.  Z  his 
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PART  I.  ||4g  pblhical  government.  But  this  tranquillity  was 
j^'~  '  of  (hort  duration.  Prince  Henry,  at  the  inftigation 
of  Lewis  VII.  his  father-in-law,  infifted  that  his  fa- 
ther fhould  refign  to  him  either  the  kingdom  of  Eog- 
land  or  the  duchy  of  Normandy  :  and  the  king's  two 
younger  fons,  Geoffrey  and  Richard,  alfo  leagued 
with  the  court  of  France,  by  the  perfuafions  of  their 
mother,  queen  Eleanor;  whofe  jealoufy,  when  in 
years,   was  as  violent  as  her  amorous  paffons,  in 

youth. 

Thus  Europe  faw,  with  aftontfliment,  the  beft  and 
moft  indulgent  of  parents  obliged  to  nf^aintain  war 
againft  his  whole  family  ;  and,  what  was  ftill  more 
extraordinary,  feveral  princes  not  afhamed  to  fupport 
this  abfurd  and  unnatural  rebellion  ! — Not  only  Lewis 
king  of  France,  but  William  king  of  Scotlaod,  Phi- 
lip earl  or  Flanders,  and  feveral  other  princes  on  die 
continent,  befides  many  barons,  both  Englifli  and 
Norman,  efpoufed  the  quarrel  of  young  Henry  and 
his  brothers *•. 

In  order  to  break  that  alarming  confederacy,  the 
king  of  England  humbled  himfclf  fo  far  as  to  fuppli- 
cate  the  court  of  Rome.  Though  fcnfible  of  the  dan- 
ger of  ccclefiaftical  authority  in  temporal  difpotcs,  he 
applied  to  the  pope  to  excommunicate  his  enemieS| 
and  by  that  means  reduce  to  obedience  his  undutiful 
children,  whom  he  found  fuch  reludance  to  punifh 
by  the  fword.  The  bulls  required  were  iffued  hj 
Alexand^  UL  but  they  not  having  the  defired  eflfcfl, 
Henry  was  obliged  to  have  rccourfe  to  arms  :  and  he 
carried  ^  n  war  fuccefsfully,  and  at  the  fame  time,  i- 
gainft  France,  Scotland,  and  his  rebellious  barons  is 
England  and  Normandy. 

20.  BcnediA.  Abbas.    R.  HoTcden.    W.  Neubrif  . 
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Mbanwhile  the  Englifh  monarch,  fenfible  of  his 

asger,  and  of  the  effeds  of  fupcrftition  on  the  minds    

If  the  people,  went  barefooted  to  Bcckct's  tomb;  a. 0.1174. 
f-oftnited  bimfelf  before  the  fhrine  of  the  faint;  re- 
I  ained  in  failing  and  prayer  daring  a  whole  day ; 
latched  all  night  the  holy  reliques ;  and  aflembling  a 
1  apler  of  the  monks,  put  a  fcourge  of  difcipline  into 
\  :h  of  their  hands,  and  prefented  his  bare  (boulders  to 
^:la(hei  which  thefe  incenfed  ecclefiaftics  not  fparingly 
niAed  upon  him  !— Next  morning  he  received  ab- 
iitioa;  and  his  generals  obtained,  on  the  fame 
a  great  viftory  over  the  Scots,  which  was  re  • 
!  as  a  proof  of  his  final  reconciliation  with  Hea- 
kjwd  with  Thomas  aBecket*'. 


Ti^liory  over  the  Scots  was  gained  near  Aln** 

where  their  king  was  taken  prifoner;  and  the 

t  of  the  Englifli  rebels  being  broken  by  this  blow, 

rbole  kingdom  was  reftored  to  tranquillity.    It 

emed  impious  any  longer  to  refift  a  prince,  who 

to  lie   under  the  immediate  protedion   of 

Iren4     The  clergy  exalted  anew  the  merits  and 

rerful  intercei&on  of  Becket ;  and  Henry,  in- 

[[ofoppofing  their  fuperftition,  politically  propa- 

an  opinion  fo  favourable  to  his   interefts**. 

ious  in  all  quarters,  crowned  with  glory,   and 

Bte  roafter  of  his  Englifh  dominions,  he  haflened 

Normandy ;   where  a  peace  was  concluded 

rit,  and  an  accommodation  brought  about  A.D.1175. 

&ii  fons. 

kviMO  thus,  contrary  to  all  expe£tation,  extri* 
[:bimfelf  from  a  lituation,  in  which  his  throne  was 
1  to  the  utmoft  danger,  Henry  occupied  him- 
'  {bveral  years  in  the  adminiftratioa  of  juflice, 


ti.  Ibid. 
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^PART  I.  cnafting  of  laws,  and  in  guarding  againft  thofc  incoo- 
vcniencics,  vvhich  cither  the  paft  convulfions  of  the 
ftate,  or  the  political  inftitutions  of  that  age^  rendered 
unavoidable.  The  fuccefs  which  had  attended  him  in 
all  his  wars,  difcouraged  his  neighbours  from  at* 
tempting  any  thing  againft  him  ;  fo  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  complete  his  internal  regulations  withoot 
difturbance  from  any  quarter.  Some  of  thefe  regu- 
lations deferve  particular  notice. 

As  the  clergy,  by  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon, 
¥yhich  Henry  endeavoured  ftill  to  maintain,  were 
fubje£led  to  a  trial  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  it  feeme4 
but  juft  to  afford  them  the  protcSion  of  that  power 
to  which  they  owed  obedience  :  he  therefore  enafied 
a  law.  That  the  murderers  of  a  clergyman  fhould  be 
tried  before  the  jufticiary,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
bifhop  or  his  official ;  and  befides  the  ufual  punifli* 
Inent  for  murder,  fhould  be  fubje£led  to.a  forfeiture 
of  their  eftates,  and  a  confifcation  of  their  goods  and 
chattels*'.  He  alfo  paffed  an  equitable  law,  That 
the  goods  of  a  vaiTal  ftiould  not  be  feized  for  the  debt 
of  his  lord,  unlcfs  the  vaffal  was  furety  for  the  debt; 
and  that,  in  cafes  of  infolvency,  the  rents  of  vaflals 
fhould  be  paid  to  the  creditors  of  the  lord,  not  to  the 
lord  himfclf  *•*. 

The  partition  of  England  into  four  diviiions,  and 
the  appointment  of  itinerant  judg«s,  learned  in  the 
law,  to  go  the  circuit  in  each  divifion,  and  to  decide 
the  caufes  in  the  counties,  after  the  example  of  the 
commiffarics  of  Lewis  VI.  and  Ihe  m'tjji  of  Charle- 
magne, was  another  important  ordinance  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  monarch;  a  meafufc  which  had  a  direft  tenden- 
cy to  curb  the  opprcffions  of  the  barons,  and  to  pro- 

23.  GcfTafte.  Diceto.  24.  Beneditft.    Abbas. 
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unmoo  people  in  their  property  *^.     And  that  there  .^^^^\^ 

ight  be  fewer  obflades  to  the  ezecotion  of  juftice^ 

:  was Tigilant  in  demolifhiog all  the  new  ereOed  cal^ 

rs  of  the  nobility,   in  England  as  well -as  in  his  fo-* 

ign  dominions.    Nor  did  he  permit  any  fortrefs  to 

main  in  the  caftody  of  thofe  he  found  reatbn  to  fuf- 

But  left  the  kingdom  fliOQld  be  weakened  by  this 
:aceful  policy,  Henry  publifhed  a  famous  decree, 
lied  an  AJaurfjtmu;  by  which  all  his  fubjeds  were 
>liged  to  put  themfelves  in  a  iituation  to  defend 
cmfeWes  and  the  realm.  Every  perlbn  poiTcfled  of 
fingle  knigbt*s  fee,  was  ordered  to  have  a  coat  of 
ail,  a  helmet,  a  (hicld,  and  a  lance :  and  the  fame 
coQtrements  were  required  to  be  provided  by  every 
le,  whether  nobleman  or  gentleman,  for  whatever 
imber  of  knight's  fees  he  might  hold.  Every  free  lay-^ 
an,  who  had  rents  or  goods  to  the  value  of  lixteen 
arks,  was  to  be  armed  in  like  manner :  every  one 
at'  had  ten  marks  was  obliged  to  have  an  iron  gorget, 
cap  of  iron,  and  a  lance;  and  all  burgeffes  were  to 
ive  a  cap  of  iron,  a  lance,  and  a  coat  thickly  quilted 
ith  wool,  tow,    or  fome  fuch  materials  called  a 

While  theEnglifh  monarch  was  thus  liberally  em- 

oyed  in  providing  for  the  happinefs  and  fecurity  of 

IS  fubje£ls,  the  king  of  France  had  fallen  into  a  moft 

>jc€t  fuperftition  ;  and  was  induced,    by  a  devotion 

ore  fincere  than  Henry's,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  a.D.  nrg. 

le  tomb  of  Becket,  in  order  to  obtain  his  intercef- 

on  for  the  recovery  of  Philip,  his  fon  and  heir. 

S5.  R.  Hoveden.  16.  Benedi^.  Abba««  %j,  AmmsL 

'0vcrL    BcDdcl  Abbai. 
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whom  he  was  to  grant  an  indemnity  for  confedent* 
ing  with  Richard,  he  was  aflonifhcd  to  find  at  the 
head  of  them  the  name  of  his  favourite  fon  John»  who 
bad  always  fhared  his  confidence ;  and  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  influence  with  the  l^ing,  had  often  cxcit^ 
ed  the  jealoufy  of  Richard.  Overloaded  with  cares 
and  forrows,  and  robbed  of  his  laft  domeftic  comfort, 
this  unhappy  father  broke  out  into  exprefiions  of  thcr 
utmof^  defpair  :  he  curfed  the  day  of  his  birth  ;  and 
beftowed  on  his  undutiful  and  ungrateful  children  a 
maledidion,  which  he  could  never  be  brought  to  re- 
traft  *'.  The  more  his  heart  was  difpofed  to  friend* 
fhip  and  affedion,  the  more  he  refented  the  barbarous 
return  which  his  four  fons  had  fucceflively  made  t» 
his  parental  care  ;  and  this  fatal  difcovery,  by  deprif* 
ing  him  of  all  that  made  life  defirable,  quite  broke 
his  fpirit,  and  threw  him  into  a  lingering  fever,  of 
which  he  foon  after  expired,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  at  the  caflle  of  Chinon^  near  Saumur,  ifli 
Normandy, 

The  character  of  Henry,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  is  almoft  without  a  blemifh  :  and  his  na- 
tural endowments  were  equal  to  his  moral  qualities. 
He  poiTcflcd  every  mental  and  perfonal  accomplilh* 
ment,  which  can  make  a  man  either  eftimable  or  ami- 
able. He  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  ftrong  and  well 
proportioned  ;  his  countenance  was  lively  and  engag- 
ing ;  his  converfation  affable  and  entertaining;  hi* 
elocution  eafy,  perfuafive,  and  ever  at  command.  He 
loved  peace,  but  poffeffed  both  bravery  and  condiift 
in  war ;  was  provident  without  timidity,  fererc  in  tl*i 
execution  of  juftice  without  rigour,  and  tempei 
without  aufterity.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a  veij| 
^morous  complexion,  and  hiftorians  mentioQ  two 

^z.K.  HovcdeO| 
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between  old  Henry  and  Philip  feemed,  for  a    ^^J^ 
to  give  place  to  the  general  pa^on  for  the  re-    ^    ^      ^ 
f  the  Holy  Land.    Both  aflamed  the  crof^,  and   ^.O.  titt. 
fed  a  tax,  amounting  to  the  tenth  of  ail  move* 
f  on  fuch  of  their  fubjeds  as  remained  at  home  at. 

T  before  this  great  enterprise  could  be  carried 
execution,  many  obftacles  were  to  be  furmouni* 
Philip,  ftill  jealous  of  Henry's  greatnefs,  enter* 
to  a  private  confederacy  with  prince  Richard^ 
heir  apparent  to  the  Englifh  crown;  and  by 
ing  on  hisiambitious  and  impatient  temper,  per* 
d  him  to  feek  prefent  power  and  independency  at 
Kpence  of  filial  duty,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  that 
jrchy  which  he  was  one  day  to  inherit.  The  king 
igland  was  therefore  obliged,  at  an  advanced  age, 
fend  his  dominions  by  arms,  and  to  enter  on  a 
vith  France,  and  with  his  eldeft  furviving  fon  ;  A^IXiily. 
ice  of  great  valour  and  popularity,  who  had  fe« 
1  the  chief  barons  of  Poitou,  Guienne,  Anjou» 
Normandy.  Henry,  as  might  be  expe£led,  was 
rcefsful ;  a  misfortune  which  fo  much  fubdued 
ririt,  that  he  concluded  a  treaty  on  the  moft  dif- 
itageous  terms.  He  agreed  that  Richard  (hould 
ve  the  homage,  an  oath  of  fealty  of  all  his  fub- 
and  that  all  his  aiTociates  fhould  be  pardoned: 
le  engaged  to  pay  the  king  of  France  a  con^pen* 
1  for  the  charges  of  the  war  '%   ^ 

IT  the  mortification  which  Henry,  who  had  been 
Homed  to  give  law  to  his  enemies,  received  from 
humiliating  conditions  was  light,  in  comparifon 
hat  he  experienced  from  another  caufe  on  that 
ion.  When  he  demanded  a  lift  of  the  perfons,  to    , 

:Dedi^  AbW        30.  M.  Paris.  Bened-  Abbu»   R.  HoTeden. 
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7Z»  German  Empln  and  its  Dependencieu  RoMi 
and  tbi  Italian  States,  uncUr  Frederic  L 
yifrn^fff/^BARBAROSSAj  With  fomi  AccQunt  §f  tbi  third 
Crusade. 

LETTER  T  H  A  V  E  already  obferved,  my  dear  Philip,  Thit 
,  ^^^^\    A   Frederic  duke  of  Suabia,   furnamed  Barbaroflii 
A.D.  1151.  a  prince  of  great  courage  and  capacity,  wat  unani* 
moufly  elefled  emperor  on  the  death   of  his  uncle  i 
Conrad  III.  not  only  by  the  Gcrcpaps,  but  alfo  by 
the  Lombards,  who  gave  their  votes  on  that  occaiion. 
His  eleQion  was  no  fooner  knojvn,  than   almoft  all  j 
the  princes  of  Europe  fent  ambafladors  to  Merfborgi  j 
to  congratulate  hira  on  his  elevation.     The  king  rf  j 
Denmark  went  thither  in  perfon  for  the  iDTeftitm  I 
of  his  dominions ;  and  Frederic  crowned  the  Daoift 
monarch  with  his  own  hand,  and  received  the  oall 
of  allegiance  from  him  as  a  vaflal  of  the  empire  '• 

But  although  the  reign  of  Frederic  thus  aufpid* 
oufly  commenced,  it  was  foon  involved  in  troobkn' 
which  required  all  his  courage  and  capacity  to  Aff-' 
mount,  and  which  it  would  be  tedious  circumftao* 
tially  to  relate.  I  (hall  therefore  only  obferve,  That| 
after  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Germany,  byit- 
ftoring  Bavaria  to  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxooyi* 
the  emperor  marched  into  Italy,  in  order  to  compoft' 
4.D.  1155.  the  difturbances  of  that  country,  and  be  crowned  bf 
the  pope,  in  imitation  of  his  predeceflbrs  \ 

Adrian  IV.  who  then  filled  St.  Peter's  chair, was 
'    an  Engiifhman,  and  a  great  example  of  what  may  be 

done 
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>ne  by  perfonal  merit  and  good  fortune.    The  fon  I^ttcr 

P  a  meDdicant,  and  long  a  mendicant  himfclf,  ftrol-    i_,-,^-.^ 

Qg  from  country  to  country,  he  was  received  at  a  A.D.  115^ 

nrant  co  the  canons  of  St.  Rufw  in  Prorence  ; 

here^  after  a  time,  he  was  admitted  a  monk,  was 

lifed  to  the  rank  of  abbot,  and  general  of  the  order, 

nd  at  length  tp  the  pontificate.  Adrian  was  inclined 

>  crown  a  raifal,  but  afraid  of  giving  himfclf  a  maf- 

tr :  be  therefore  infifted  upon  the  Roman  ceremonial; 

rhich  required,  that  the  emperor  fhould  proftrate 

imfelf  before  the  pope,  kifs  his  feet,  hold  his  fiir- 

Qp,  and  lead  the  holy  father's  white  palfrey  by  the 

aidle  the  diftance  of  nine  Roman  paces, 

* 

'  FaaDCRic  looked  upon  this  ceremony  as  an  infult, 

lad  refufed  tofubmit  to  it.    On  his  refufal  the  cardi- 

Us  fled,  as  if  the  emperor  had  given  the  fignal  of  civil 

rtr;   and  the  Roman  chancery,  which  kept  a  re* 

Kfter  of  every  thing  of  this  kind,  ailured  him,  that 

is  predeccflbrs  had  always  complied  with  thefe  forms. 

Tic  ceremony  of  kiffing  the  pope's  feet,   which  he 

new  to  be  the  efiablifhed  cuftom,  did  not  hurt  Fre* 

aric's  pride  ;  but  he  could  not  bear  that  of  holding 

M  bridle  and  the  flirrup,  which  he  confidered  as  an 

ioovation  :   and  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that  aqy 

Qiperor,    except  Lothario,  fucceflbr  to  Henry  V. 

•d  complied  with  this  part  of  the  ceremony.     Fre- 

laic's  pride,  -however,  at  length  digefted  thefe  two 

appofed  affronts,  which  he  conftmed  only  as  empty 

9arks  of  Chriftian  humility,  though*  the  court  of 

U)me  viewed  them  as  proofs  of  real  fubje£tioa  '• 

But  the  emperor's  difficulties  were  not  yet  over. 
pijC  citizens  of  Rome  fent  him  a  deputation,  info* 

2.  Bonan,  Hifi.  Fnd,  /.    Mvnt.  Aniiq,  JuL 

lently 
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IcQtly  demaoding  the  reftoration  of  their  ancient  i 
of  government,  and  offering  to  ftipulate  with 
for  the  imperial  dignity.  <<  Charlemagne  and  ( 
*•  conquered  you  by  their  valour,**  replied  Fred 
**  and  I  am  your  mafier  by  right  of  fucceflion  : 
*'  mine  to  prefcribc  laws,  and  yours  to  receive  th« 
With  thefe  words  he  difmiflfed  the  deputies,  and 
inaugurated  without  the  walls  of  the  city  by 
pope ;  who  put  the  fceptre  into  his  hand^  and 
crown  upon  his  head  \ 

A.D.  1 156.  Xhb  nature  of  the  empire  was  then  fo  little  um 
flood,  and  the  pretenfions  fo  contradidory,  TfaQt, 
the  one  hand,  the  Roman  citizens  mutinied,  ao 
great  deal  of  blood  was  fpilt,  becaufe  the  pope  1 
crowned  the  emperor,  without  the  confent  of  the 
nate  and  the  people ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  p 
Adrian,  by  all  his  letters,  declared.  That  be  hado 
ferred  the  bentfice  of  the  Roman  empire  on  Frederi 
**  beneficium  imperii  Romani ;"  now  the  word  benejic 
literally  figpified  a  fief,  though  his  Holinefs  expla 
ed  it  othcrwife.  Adrian  likewife  exhibited,  puh 
ly  in  Rome,  a  pidure  of  the  emperor  Lothario 
his  knees  before  pope  Alexander  II.  holding  both 
hands  joined  between  thofc  of  the  pontiff",  which 
the  diftinguifhing  mark  of  vaffalage  ;  and  on  the] 
ture  was  this  infcription  : 

Rex  viHit  ante  for  elf  jurans  prius  urbis  honor  es  : 
Peji  homo  fity  papa  j  fumit  quo  dante  coronam  5. 

*'  Before  the  gates  the  king  appears, 
**  Rome's  honours  to  maintain  he  fwears; 
*'  Then  to  the  pope  finks  lowly  down, 
*'  Who  grants  him  the  imperial  crown.** 

4.  Id.  ibid.  5.  Afinel  dt  V  Em^,  torn.  i.    Bumv,  oKi^ 

fill 
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pREDKKic,  who  had  retired  to  his  German  domi-  I-^TTEit 
DOS,  was  at  Befan^OD,  when  he  received  informa-  ^  -^  ^ 
>n  of  Adrian's  infolence ;  and  having  exprefled  his  A.D.ii5f« 
fpleafare  at  it,  a  cardinal  then  prefent  made  anfwer^ 
If  he  does  not  hold  the  empire  of  the  pope,  of  whom 
does  he  hold  it  ?**  Enraged  at  this  impertinent 
ttchy  Otho,  count  Palatine,  would  have  run  tht 
athor  of  it  through  the  body,  with  the  fword  whiclk 
( wore  as  marfhal  of  the  empire,  had  not  Frederic 
tvented  him.  The  cardinal  immediately  fled,  and 
e  pope  entered  into  a  treaty. — The  Germans  then 
ide  ufe  of  no  argument  but  force,  and  the  court  of 
Mie  fheltcred  itfelf  under  the  ambiguity  of  its  ex- 
eflions.  Adrian  declared,  that  bimfice^  according  to 
•  idea,  fignified  a/at;0irr,  not  z  fief  i  and  he  pro- 
i(ed  to  put  out  of  the  way  the  painting  of  the  con- 
rration  of  Lothario  K 

A  FEW  obferrations  will  not  here  be  improper. 
Irian  IV.  beiieged  by  William  I.  king  of  Sicily,  in 
(Devento,  gave  up  to  him  fcveral  eccleiiaftical  pre-  ^ 

liions.  He  confcntcd  that  Sicily  Ihould  never  have 
y  legate,  nor  be  fiibjeft  to  any  appeal  to  the  fee  of 
)me,  except  with  the  king's  pcrmiffion.  Since  that 
DC,  the  kings  of  Sicily,  though  the  only  princes 
lo  arc  vaflals  of  the  pope,  are  in  a  manner  popes 
cmfelves  in  their  own  ifland.  The  Roman  pontiffs, 
us  at  once  adored  and  abufed,  fomewhat  refembled^ 
borrow  a  remark  from  Vbltaire,  the  idols  which 
:  Indians  fcourge  to  obtain  favours  from  them. 

Adrian,  however,  fully  revenged  himfelf  upon 

»cr  princes  who  flood  in  need  of  him.  He  wrote  in 

following   manner  to   Henry  II.  of    England. 

There  U  no  doubt,  and  you  acknowledge  it.  That 

C.  Id.  ibU. 

«<  Ireland, 


authority,  upoa  an  Englifh  king,  who 
vfurp  it,  and  who  had  power  to  carry  hi 
execution. 

The  intrepid  aftivity  of  Frederic  Bai 
not  only  to  fubdue  the  pope,  who  difpul 
pire  ;  Rome,  which  refufcd  toacknowled 
and  many  other  cities  of  Italy,  that  aifer 
dcpcnciency ;  he  had,  at  the  fame  time 
snians,  who  had  mutinied  againft  him, 
and  alfo  the  Poles,  with  whom  he  was  at 
A.D.  1158.  all  thishceflfeacd.  I^c  conquered  Poland 
jcd  it  into  a  tributary  kingdom  :  he  que 
mults  in  Bohemia ;  and  the  king  of  Den 
^  to  have  renewed  to  the  empire  the  homagt 
minions  '•  He  fecurcd  the  fidelity  of 
princes,  by  rendering  himfelf  formidabi 
nations ;  and  flew  back  to  Italy,  where  1 
dependency  had  arifen,  in  confequence  of 
and  perplexities.  He  found  every  thii 
confufion  5  not  fo  much  from  the  efforts 
ral  cities  to  recover  their  freedom,  as  frc 
ty-rage,  which  conftantly  prevailed,  as 
quently  had  occafion  to  obferve,  at  the  < 
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g  the  deatlKof  Adrian  IV.  two  oppofitc  fafiicms  LETT«I. 
Ituoufly  ekded  two  perfont,  known  by  the  names  ^  _  ,  j 
ifior  IV.  and  Alexander  III.  The' emperor's  A. 0.1119. 
neceflarily  acknowledged  the  pope  chofen  by 
and  thole  princes,  who  were  jealous  of  the  em- 
,  acknowledged  the  other.  What  was  the  ihame 
candal  of  Rome,  therefore  became  the  iignal  of 
on  over  all  Europe.  ViSor  IV.  Frederic's 
,  had  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  one  half  of  Italy 
s  fide.  The  other  kingdoms  and  ftates  fubmitted 
exander  III.  in  honour  of  whom  the  Milanefe, 
were  avowed  enemies  to  the  emperor,  built  the 
)f  Alexandria.  In  vain  did  Frederic's  party  en« 
rar  to  have  it  called  Csfaria,  the  pope's  name 
iled  :  and  it  was  afterwards  called  out  of  deri- 
jtlexofuiria  del  Pagtia^  or  Alexandria  built  rfjiraiw^ 
count  of  the  mpannefs  of  its  buildings  9. 

ippY  had  it  been  for  Europe,  if  that  age  had 

iced  no  difputes  attended  with  more  fatal  con(e* 

res ;  but  unfortunately  that  was  not  the  cafe* 

n,  for  maintaining  its  independency,  was  by  the 

ror's  orders  razed  to  the  foundations,  and  fait  A.  D.  ii6a* 

ed  upon  its  ruins ;   Brefcia  and  Placentia  were 

intled  by  the  conqueror ;  and  all  the  other  cities, 

1  had  afpired  at  independency,  were  deprived  of 

privileges. 

PE  Alexander  III.  however,   who  had  excited 

revolts,   and  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  ia 

:e,  returned  to  Rome,  after  the  death  of  his  ri« 

and,   at  his  return,  the  civil  war  was  renewed.  A.D.ftC4. 

emperor  caufed  another  pope  to  be  eleAed,  un- 

le  appellation  of  Pafcal  III.  who  alfo  dying  in 

rt  time,  a  third  was  nominated  by  Frederic^ 

9*  Munt.  JMfi»  Jkd. 

under 
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PART  1.    under  the  title  of  CalixtusIII.    Meanwhile  AlcMn- 

A.Dfn67.  ^^^  ^**  "°^  intimidated.  He  folemnly  excommuni- 
catcd  the  emperor;  and  the  flames  of  civil  difcord, 
which  he  had  raifed,  continued  to  fpread.  The  chief 
cities  of  Italy  fupported  by  the  Greek  emperor,  and 

iLD.  iz6S.  the  king  of  Sicily,  entered  into  an  aflfociation  for  the 
defence  of  their  liberties ;  and  the  pope,  at  length, 
proved  ftronger  by  negociating  than  the  emperor 
by  fighting.  The  imperial  army,  worn  out  by  fa- 
tigues and  difeafes,  was  defeated  by  the  confederates, 
and  Frederic  himfcif  narrowly  efcaped  being  made 
prifoner.     About  the  fame  time  he  was  defeated  at 

A.D.  1776.  fea  by  the  Venetians,  and  his  eldeft  fon  Henry,  who 
commanded  his  fleet,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enc* 
my.  Pope  Alexander,  in  honour  of  this  viQory, 
failed  out  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice, 
accompanied  by  the  whole  fenate ;  and,  after  havioj; 
pronounced  a  thoufand  benediAions  on  that  elemeo^ 
threw  into  it  a  ring  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  and 
affefiion.  Hence  the  origin  of  that  ceremony  wbich 
is  annually  performed  by  the  Venetians,  under  the 
notion  of  efpoufing  the  Adriatic  '•. 

In  confcquence  of  thefe  misfortunes,  the  emperor  • 
was  difpofed  to  an  accommodation  with  the  pope; 
but  his  pride  would  not  permit  him  to  make  any  bn* 
miliating  advance.  He  therefore  rallied  his  troops, 
and  exerted  himfcif  with  fo  much  vigour -in  repairio{ 
his  lofs,  that  he  was  foon  in  a  condition  to  rifk  ao- 
other  battle,  in  which  his  enemies  were  worfted ;  and* 
being  no  lefs  a  politician  than  a  general,  he  feiacd 
this  fortunate  moment  to  fignify  his  dcfire  of  peace 
to  Alexander  III.  who  received  the  propofal  witk . 
great  joy.  Venice  had  the  honour  of  being  the  plact 
pf  reconciliation.     The  emperor,   the  pope,   aad  t 

ic.  Id.  ibiU. 

namber 
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jmmber  of  princes  and  cardinals,  repaired  to  that  city,  letter 

then  naiftrefs  of  the  fea,  and  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  i_,— ^— ,lj 

world.    There  the  emperor  put  an  end  to  his  bloody  A*^"??- 
difpute  with  the  fee  of  Rome,  by  acknowledging  the 
pope,   kifling  his  feet,  and  holding  his  flirrup  while 
he  mounted  his  mule  '\ 

This  reconciliation  was  attended  with  the  fubmif- 
fion  of  all  the  towns  in  Italy,  which  had  entered  into 
an  afibciation  for  their  mutual  defence.  They  obtained 
a  general  pardon,  and  were  left  at  liberty  to  ufe  their 
own  laws  and  forms  of  government,  but  were  obliged 

^  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  as  their 

^  Ibperior  lord, 

CaLIXTUs,  the  antipope,  finding  himfelf  abandon* 
ed  by  the  emperor,  in  confequence  of  that  treaty, 
^  txiade  his  fubmiflions  to  Alexander  III.  who  received 
liim  with  great  humanity  ;  and  in  order  to  pr^vent^ 
for  the  future,  thofe  fchifms  which  had  fo  often  at- 
%ciided  the  election  of  popes,  his  Holinefs  called  a 
^neral  council,  in  which  it  was  decreed.  That  no  A.D.  1x79; 
J^ope  fliould  be  deemed  duly  ele£led,  without  having 
tie  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  college  of  cardinals  in 
llis  favour'*. 

The  affairs  6f  Italy  being  thus  fettled,  the  emperor 
iireturned  to  Germany ;  where  Henry  the  Lipn,  duke 
Vnf  Saxony,  had  raifed  frefh  troubles.  He  was  a 
^roud,  haughty,  and  turbulent  prince,  like  moftof 
l^is  predeceflTors,  and  not  only  opprcfTed  his  own 
Cbbjeds,  but  committed  violences  againfl  all  his 
^icighbours.  His  natural  pride  was  not  diminifhed 
Iby  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  England,  whofe 
daoghter  he  had  married.    Glad  of  an  opportunity  of 

XI.  Bunau,  Ilifi,  Fred,  /.  Xi.  Moihelm,  Bifi.  EwUf.  vol.  iti. 

Vol.  !•  A  a  being 
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being  revenged  upon  Henry,  who  had  abandoned  him 
in  his  Italian  expedition,  Frederick  convoked  a  diet 
at  Goflar,  where  the  duke  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the 
empire  ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  ftruggles,  the  fcn- 
tencc  was  put  in  execution.  He  was  di  veiled  of  all 
A.D.  ii8o.  his  dominions,  which  were  bcftoweJ  upon  dififereac 
vaflals  of  the  empire, 

A.D.iiSi.       Sensible  of  his  folly  when  too  late,   the  degrad- 
ed duke  threw  himfelf  at  the  emperor's  feet,  and  beg- 
ged with  great  humility  that  fome  of  his  territories 
might  be  reftored.     Frederic,  touched  with  his  un- 
fortunate condition,  referred  him  to  a  diet  of  the  em* 
pire  at  Erfurt.     There  Henry  endeavoured  to  acquit 
himfelf  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.    But  as  it  was 
impra&icable  immediately  to  withdraw  his  fiefs  from 
the  prefcnt  poffeffors,  the  emperor  advifed  him  to  re- 
iide  in  England,  until  the  princes  who  had  (bared  his 
dominions  could  be  perfuaded  to  reliaquifh  them; 
and  he  promifed  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no  attempts 
Ihould  be  made  upon  the  territories  of  Brunfwickor 
Lunenburg,  which  he  would  proteft  in  behalf  of  Hen- 
ry's children.     In  compliance  with  this  advice,  the 
duke  retired  to  England,  where  he  was  hofpitably  en- 
tertaincd  by  his  father-in-law,   Henry  II.  and  there 
his  wife  bore  him  a  fourth  fon,  from  whom  the  pre- 
fcnt houfe  of  Brunfwick,  and  conftquenily  the  pre- 
fent  royal  family  of  England,  isdefccnded'*. 

While  tranquillity  was,  in  this  manner,  happily 
reftored  to  Italy  and  Germany,  the  Oriental  Gbrif- 
tians  were  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs.     The  great  Saladio,  I 
a  prince  of  Perfian  extraction,  and  born  in  the  finati  I 
coumry  of  the  Curdes,  a  nation, always  warlike,  aod 
always  free,  having  fixed  himfelf,  by  his  bravery  and 

13.  AhmK   JiT  Emp,  torn.  L 

CQodofiy 
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trondaft,  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  began  to  extend  his   letter 
conqnefts  over  allthefiaft;  and  finding  the  fettle-    ^,„  ^-^ 
inents  of  the  Chriftians  in  Paleftine  an  invincible  ob- 
jlacle  to  the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  he  bent  the  whole 
force  of  his  policy  and  valour  to  fubdue  that  fmall 
and  barren,  but  important  territory.     Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  diflcnfions  which  prevailed  among  the 
champions  of  the  Crofs,  and  having  fecretly  gained  the 
count  of  Tripoli,  who  commanded  their  armies,   he 
invaded  Paleftine  with  a  mighty  force;  and,  aided  by 
the  treachery  of  that  count,  gained  at  Tiberias  a  com- 
plete viftory  over  them,   which   utterly  broke   the 
power  of  the  already  languifhing  kingdom  of  Jerufa- 
Icm.     The  holy  city  itfelf  fell  into  his  hands,  after  A.D.  xi«7« 
a  feeble  refiftance;  the  kingdom  of  Antioch  alfo  was 
almoft  entirely  fubdued   by  his  arms;   and,  oxcept 
fome  maritime  towns,   nothing  of  importance  re- 
named of  thofe  boafted  conquefts,  which,   near  a 
century  before,  had  coft  the  efforts  of  all  Europe  to 
acquire  *♦. 

Clement  III.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair, 
so  fooner  received  thefc  melancholy  tidings,  than  he 
ordered  a  crufadc  to  be  preached  through  all  the  coun- 
trici  in  Chriftendom.    Europe  was  filled  with  grief 
and  confiernation  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Infidels  in 
Alia,    To  give  a  check  to  it  feemed  the  common 
caufe  of  Chriftians.   Frederic  BarbarofTa,  who  was  at 
that  time  employed  in  making  regulations  for  the  pre- 
fcrvation  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  Germany, 
aflembled  a  diet  at  Mentz,  in  order  to  deliberate  with  a.D.  xi8 
the  fiates  of  the  empire  on  this  fubjeA.     He  took  the 
crofs;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  his  fon  Fre- 
deric, duke  of  Suabia,   together  with  fixty-eight  of 
t^c  moft  eminent  Germu  «obks,  ecclefiaftics  as  well 

24t  Mainbourg,  Hip,  iei  Cftfadeu 

Aa  2  at 
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PART  I.  as  laymen.  The  rendezvous  was  appoipted  atR&tiC- 
ATo.iTss.  ^^" »  ^^^  ^^  order  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of 
too  great  a  multitude,  the  emperor  decreed,  that  no 
perfoQ  fhould  take  the  crofs  who  could  not  afford  to 
expend  three  marks  of  filvcr.  But  notwithftanding 
that  regulation,  wifely  calculated  to  prevent  thofc 
neceiHties  which  had  ruined  the  former  armies,  fo  great 
was  the  zeal  of  the  Germans,  that  adventurers  af- 
fcmblcd  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ihou- 
fand  fighting  men,  well  armed,  and  provided  with  ne- 
cefl'aries  for  the  expedition  *^ 

Before  his  departure,  Frederic  made  a  progrefs 
through  the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  accompa- 
nied  by  his  fon  Henry,  to  whom  he  intended  to  com- 
mit the  government  of  the  empire;  and  that  he  might 
omit  nothing  neceflary  to  the.  prefervation  of  peace 
and  harmony  during  his  abfcnce,  he  endeavoured  fo 
to  regulate  the  fucceflion  to  his  dominions  as  that 
none  of  his  children  (hould  have  caufc  to  complain, 
or  any  pretext  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity. 

A. d.uSq.       The  emperor  in  pcrfon  marched  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thoufand  men,  by  the  way  of  Vienna,  to  Prcf. 
burg,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  reft  of  his  ani»y. 
He  thence  proceeded  through  Hungary,  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Greek  emperor;  who,  notwithftanding 
his  prpfeflions  of  fricndfhip,  had  been  detached  from 
ihCritittercfts  ot  Frederic  by  Saladin's  promifcs  and  in- 
lintfations,  and  took   all   opportunities  of  harraffing 
the  Germans  in  their  march.     Incenfed  at  this  perfi- 
dy, Frederic  laid  the  country  under  contributioDj 
took  and  plundered  Philippolis;  defeated  a  body  of 
Greek  troops  that  attacked  him   by  furprize;   and 
compelled  Ifaacus  Angclus,  emperor  of  Conftanti- 

uople, " 
»5.  Id.  ibid.    Bunau,  ubi  fupnu 
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aopie,  to  fucfor  peace.     He  wintered  at  Adrianople;  LETTEa 
croffed  the  Hcllcfpont  in  the  fpring;  refreiliecl  his   J^^^^^ 
troops  a  fhort  time  at  Laodicea;  defeated  the  lurks   A.D.  1190, 
in  feveral  battles ;  took  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Ico- 
niuno,  and  croflcd  mount  Taurus.   AH  Ada  was  filled 
vrith  the  terror  of  his  name.     He  feemed  to  be  amon<r 
the  foldiers  of  the  crofs,  what  Saladin  was  among  the 
Turks;  an  able  politician^  and  a  good  geneial,  tried 
by  fortune.     The  Oriental  Chriftians  therefore  flat- 
tered themfelvcs  with  certain  relief  from  his  afliftance. 
But  their  hopes  were  fuddenly  blaftcd.     This  great 
prince^  who  was  an  expert  fwimmer,  ventured  to4)athe 
in  the  cold  river  Cydnus,  in  order  to  refrefli  himfelf 
after  fatigue  in  a  fultry  climate,  perhaps  in  emulation 
of  the  Macedonian  conqueror ;  and  by  that  means 
caught  a  mortal  diflemper,  which  at  once  put  an  end 
to  his  life  and  his  bold  enterprize  '^. 

Thus  unfortunately  perifhed  Frederic  I.  in  the 
Cxty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-eighth  of 
bis  reign;  a  prince  of  a  firm  fpirit,  and^llrong  ta- 
lents, who  had  the  good  of  his  country  always  at 
hearty  and  who  fupported  the  dignity  of  the  empire 
•tith  equal  courage  and  reputation.  He  was  fucceed- 
Kd  in  the  imperial  throne  by  his  fon  Henry  VI.  fur- 
damed  the  Severe.  But  before  I  enter  on  the  reign 
bf  that  prince,  my  dear  Philip,  I  muft  carry  forward 
Ibe  hiflory  of  the  third  crufade,  continued  by  the 
kings  of  France  and  England. 

^  16.  Matimbourg,  ubi  fup.    Bunau,  ffjfl,  Frtd.  /• 
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Franc  fe  end  England,  /»««  the  Demh  rf 
Henry  II.  to  tbt  granting  •/  thi  Great  Cha&# 
TER  by  King  }oHN,  with  afartbir  jfccount  of  tht 
third  Crusade. 

TH  E  death  of  Henry  II.  was  an  event  efteeroed 
equally  fortanate  by  his  fon  Richard,  and  by 
Philip  Auguftus,  king  of  France,  Philip  had  loft  a 
dangerous  and  innplacable  enemy,  and  Richard  got 
pofleflion  of  that  crown  which  he  had  fo  eagerly  pur- 
fued.  Both  feemed  to  coniider  the  recoveiy  of  the 
Holy  Land  as  the  fole  purpofe  of  their  governoient; 
yet  neither  was  fo  much  impelled  to  that  pious  under- 
taking  by  fuperftition,  as  by  the  love  of  miliury 
glory.  The  king  of  England,  in  particular,  carried 
fo  little  the  appearance  of  fandity  in  his  copdod, 
that,  when  advifcd  by  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  cni- 
fadc  (who  from  that  merit  had  acquired  the  privilege 
of  fpeaktng  tlie  boldeft  truths)  to  rid  himfelf  of  his 
pride,  avarice,  and  voluptuoufnefs,  which  the  prieft 
affeftedly  called  the  king's  three  favourite  daughters; 
Richard  promptly  replied,  **  You  counfel  well !— . 
♦  *  and  I  hereby  difpofc  of  the  fir  ft  to  the  Templars, 
*<  of  the  fccond  to  the  Bencdiftines,  and  of  the  third 
**  to  my  bifhops  '.'* 

The  reiterated  calamaties  attending  the  former  cm- 
fades,  taught  the  kings  of  France  and  England  the  nc- 
ccffity  of  trying  another  road  to  the  Jloly  Land, 
They  determined  to  cgnduft  their  armies  thither  by 
fea;  to  carry  proyilions  along  with  them;  and,  by 
ineaiis  of  their  naval  power^  to  maiatain  an  open 
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commanication  with  their  own  ftates,  and  with  all  the  I«ETTER 
wcftcrn  parts  of  Europe.  The  firft  place  of  rcndcz-  ^^^'^  ^ 
vous  was  the  plains  of  Vczelay,  on  the  borders  of  Bur-  A.  D.1190. 
gundy,  when  Philip  and  Richard  found  their  armies 
aniount  to  one  hundred  thoufand  men:  an  invincible 
force,  animated  by  religion  andglory,  and  conduced 
by  two  warlike  monarchs.  They  renewed  their  pro- 
mifes  of  mutual  Fricndfhip;  pledged  their  faith 
not  to  invade  each  other's  dominions  during  the  cru- 
fadc,  and  exchanging  the  oaths  of  all  their  barons  and 
prelates  to  the  fame  cfFcft,  then  feparatcd.  Philip 
took  the  road  to  Genoa,  Richard  that  to  Marfeillcs, 
both  with  a  view  of  meeting  their  fleets,  which  were 
feverally  appointed  to  affemble  in  thofe  harbours\ 
They  put  to  fca  together ;  and  both,  nearly  about 
the  fame  time,  were  obliged  by  ftrefs  of  weather  to 
take  (belter  in.Meffina,  where  they  were  detained 
during  the  whole  winter.  This  event  laid  the  foun« 
dation  of  animofities  between  them,  which  were 
never  afterwards  entirely  removed,  and  proved  ul- 
tiaiately  fatal  to  their  armament. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  that  fubicft,  a  few  words 
relative  to  thecharafter  and  circumftances  of  the  two 
princes  will  be  ncccffary .  Philip  and  Richard,  though 
profefled  friends,  were  by  thefituaiion  and  extent  of 
their  dominions  rivals  in  power;  by  their  age  and 
inclinations,  competitors  for  glory :  and  thefe  caufcs 
of  emulation,  which  might  have  llimulated  them  to 
martial  efforts,  had  they  been  afting  in  the  field 
againft  the  common  enemy,  foon  excited  quarrels, 
during  their  prefcnt  leifure,  between  monarchs  of  fuch 
fiery  tempers.  Equally  haughty,  ambitious,  intre- 
pid, and  inflexible,  they  were  irritated  at  the  leaft 
appearance  of  injury,  and  they  were  incapable,  by 

%,  R.  HoYcdcn.    Gauf.  Vinifauf.    fUr.  Hitrrf^*  lib.  U. 
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TART  I.    mutual  condcfcenfions  to  efface  thofe  occafions  of 
*-    »•■■    '    comDlaint,  which  mutually  arofc  between  them.  Nor 
were  other   fourccs  of  dilcord  wanting. 

William  II.  the  laft  king  of  Naples  and  "Sicily, 
had  married  Joan,  fiftcr  to  Richard;  and  that  prince 
dying  without  iffue,  had  bequeathed  his  dommionsto 
his   paternal  lifter   Conftantia,   the  only  legitimate 
offspring  furviving  of  Roger,  the  Norman,  who  con- 
quered thofe  ftates  from. the  Greeks  and  Saracens,  as 
we  have  already  feen.     Henry  VI.  then  emperor  of 
Oermany,  had  married  this  princefs,  in  expeftation 
of  that  rich  inheritance;  butTancred  her  natural  bro- 
ther, by  his  intercft  among  the  Sicilian  nobles,  h^d 
acquired  poffeflion  of  the  throne,  and  maintained  his 
claim  againft  all  the  efforts  of  the  empire.     The  ap- 
proach  of  the  crufadcrs  naturally  gave  the  king  of 
Sicily  apprehenfions  for  his  unftablc  government:  and 
he  was  uncertain  whether  he  had  moft  reafon  to  dread 
the  prefence  of  the  French  or  Englifh  monarch.  Phi- 
lip was  engaged  in  ftrift  alliance  with  the  emperor, 
Taacred's  competitor ;  Richard  was  difgufted  by  his 
rigour  toward^  the  queen-dowager,  whom  he  confined 
in  Palermo,  becaufe  (he  had  oppofcd  his  fucceifion  to 
the  crowjit     Senfible  therefore  of  the  delicacy  of  his 
fituation,   Tancred  refolved  to  pay  his  court  to  both 
ihefe  princes  :   nor  was  he  unfuccefsful  in  his  endea- 
vours.    He  perfuaded  Philip,  that  it  would  be  highly 
improper  to  interrupt  the  expedition  againft  the  In- 
fidels by  any  attack  upon  ^  Chriftian  prince  :  he  rc- 
ftored  queen  Joan  to  her  liberty,    and  even  found 
meaps  to  ipake  an  alHance  with  Richard.     But  be- 
fore this  friendftiip  was  cemented,  Richard,  jealous 
both  of  Tancred  and  the  inhabitants  of  Meffina,  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  fuburbs,  i^nd  poffeflcd 
himfelf  of  a  fmall  fort,  which  commanded  the  bar- 
^ur»    The  citizens  took  umbrage.    Mutual  infulis 
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and  injuries  paifed  between  them  and  the  Englifh  fol-  Mtter 
dicrs.  Philip,  who  had  quartered  his  troops  in  the  |_  ^-.Ir 
town,  endeavoured  to  accommodate  the  quarrel,  and  A.D.  119^ 
Leld  a  conference  with  Richard  for  that  purpofe* 

While  the  two  kings,  who  met  in  the  open  fields, 
"were  engaged  in  difcourfe  on  this  fubjeft,  a  body  of 
the  Sicilians  feemed  to  be  drawing  towards  them. 
Richard,  always  ardent  and  impatient,  pufhed  for- 
ward, in  order  to  learn  the  caufe  of  that  extraordi- 
nary movement;  and  the  Englifh  adventurers,  info- 
lent  from  their  power,  and  inflamed  by  former  ani- 
mofities,  wanting  only  a  pretence  to  attack  the  Mef« 
finefe,  chafed  them  from  the  field,  drove  them  into 
Ae  town,  and  entered  with  them  at  the  gates.  The 
king  employed  his  authority  to  reftrain  them  /rom- 
pillaging  or  niaflacring  the  defencelefs  inhabitants; 
but  he  gave  orders  that  the  (landard  of  England,  in 
token  of  his  viftory,  lliould  be  ereftcd  on  the  walls. 
Philip,  who'confidered.the  city  of  Meflina  as  his  quan- 
tcrs,  exclaimed  againft  the  arrogance  of  the  Englifh 
monarch,  and  ordered  fome  of  his  troops  to  pull  down 
the  ftandard.  But  Richard  informed  him  by  a  mef- 
fcngcr.  That  although  he  would  willingly  himfclf  re- 
iQovc  that  ground  of  offence,  he  would  not  permit  it 
fe  be  done  by  others :  and  if  the  French  king  at- 
tempted fuch  an  infult  on  his  dignity,  he  fhould  not 
Vicceed  but  by  the  utmoft  efFufion  of  blood.  Philip, 
ktisfied  with  this  fpecies  of  haughty  condefcenfion, 
ecalled  his  orders,  and  the  difference  was  feemingly 
ccommodated ;  but  the  feeds  of  rancour  and  jea- 
oufy  flill  remained  in  the  breafis  of  the  two  mo- 
larchs  3. 

3.  Beo^d.  Abbat.    M.  Parl«.    G-  Viniiauf,  ubi  fnb. 

After 
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After  leaving  Sicily,  the  Englifli  fleet  was  afliil- 
ed  by  a  furious  temped.     It  was  driven  on  the  coaft 
of  Cyprus,  andfomeof  theveffcls  were  wrecked  near 
LemilTo  in  that  ifland.     Ifaae  Comnenus,  defpot  of 
Cyprus,  who  had  aflumed  the  magnificent  title  of 
enr^peror,  pillaged  the  fhips  that  were  firanded,  tnd 
threw  the  feamen  and  paiTengers  into  prifon.    But 
Richard,  who  arrived  foon  after,  took  ample  ven* 
geance  on  him  for  the  injury.    He  difembarked  his 
troops ;  defeated  the  tyrant  who  oppofed  his  landing; 
entered  LemiiTo  by  fiorm  ;  gained  next  day  a  fecond 
iridory  ;  obliged  Ifaac  to  furrender  at  difcretion ;  ef- 
tablifhed  governors  over  the  ifland  ;   and  afterwards 
conferred  it  as  a  fovereignty  upon  Guy  of  Lufig- 
Ban,  the  expelled  king  of  Jerufalem.     Thrown  into 
prtfoo,  and  loaded  with  irons,  the  Greek  prince  com- 
plained of  the  little  refped  with  which  he  was  treated. 
Richard  ordered  filver  fetters  to  be  made  for  him ; 
and  this  phantom  of  an  emperor,  pleafed  with  the  dif- 
tinftion,  cxpreiTcd  a  fenfe  of  the  generofity  of  his 
conqueror  * ! 

Richard,  by  reafon  of  thefc  tranfaflions  at  Cy- 
prus, was  later  of  arriving  in  Afia  than  Philip.  But 
the  Englifh  monarch  came  opportunely  to  partake  in 
the  glory  of  the  ficge  of  Ptolcmais  ;  a  fca-port  town, 
which  had  been  invcftcd  above  two  years  by  the  uoit* 
cd  forces  of  all  the  Chriftians  in  Palcftine,  and  de- 
fended by  the  utmoft  efforts  of  Saladin  and  the  Sara- 
cens. Before  this  place,  Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia, 
fon  of  the  emperor  BarbaroiFa,  and  who  fucceedcd 
him  in  the  command,  together  with  the  remains  of  the 
German  army,  had  perifhcd.  The  arrival  of  the  ar- 
mies of  France  and  England,  however,  with  Philip 
and  Rithard  at  their  head,  infpired  new  life  into  the 

4  Ibid. 
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1>efiecrert:   and  the  emulation  between  thefe  rival  LCTTER 
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kings,  and  rival  nations,  produced  extraordinary  z&%  ^  ,  ^_,,^^ 
pf  valour.  Richard  efpecially,  animated  by  a  more  A^.  ri9f • 
precipitate  courage  than  Philip,  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  romantic  fpirit  of  that  age,  drew  to  himfelf  the 
attention  of  all  the  religious  and  military  world,  and 
acquired  a  great  and  fplendid  reputation,  Ptolemais 
was  taken.  The  Saracen  garrifon,  reduced  to  the 
laft  extremity,  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  o£ 
war ;  and  the  governor  engaged  that  Saladin,  beiidea 
paying  a  large  fum  for  their  ranfom,  (hould  releafe 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  Chriftian  prifoners  of  dif- 
tin  Aion,  and  reftore  the  wood  of  the  true  crofs  '• 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  this  famous  fiege, 
which  had  fo  long  engaged  the  attention  of  all  £u<« 
rope  and  Afia,  brought  to  the  defired  clofe,  after  the 
lofs  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  exclufive  of  per- 
font  of  fuperior  rank  ;  fix  archbifhops,  twelve  bifhops^ 
forty  earls,  and  five  hundred  barons.  But  the  French 
monarch,  inftead  of  purfuing  the  hopes  of  farther 
conqueft,   and  redeeming  the  holy  city  from  flavery, 
being  difgufted  with  the  afcendant  aflTumed  and  ac- 
quired by  the  king  of  England,  and  having  views  of' 
many  advantages,  which  he  might  reap  by  his  pre« 
fence  in  Europe,  declared  his  refolution  of  returning 
to  France  :   and  he  pleaded  his  ill  ftate  of  health  as 
an  excufe  for  his  defertion  of  the  common  caufe.    He 
left  however  to  Richard  ten  thoufand  of  his  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
he  renewed  his  oath  never  to  commit  hoftilities  againft 
that  prince's  territories  during  his  abfence.    But  no 
ibpper  did  he  reach  Italy  than  he  applied  to  pope 

5.  BeoedlA  Abbat.  G.  Vlniiiuir.  lib.  iii.  Saladla  refofed  to  mi- 
fj  the  treaty ;  and  the  Saracen  prifoners,  to  the  xiumbtr  of  £▼•  thoo« 
fuidf  were  inhumanely  butchered.    Id.  ibid. 

Celeftine 
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Celeftine  III.  for  a  dirpenfation  from  his  tow;  and, 
though  denied  that  rcqucft,  he  ftill  proceeded,  but 
"^'*  after  a  more  concealed  manner,  in  his  uojuil  projefts. 
He  feduced  prince  John,  king  Richard's  brother, 
from  his  allegiance,  and  did  every  thing  poilible  to 
blacken  thecharader  of  that  monarch  himfclf ;  repre^ 
fenting  him  as  privy  to  the  murder  of  the  marquis  dc 
Montferrat,  who  had  been  taken  oiF,  as  was  well 
known,  by  an  Afiatic  chief,  called  The  tld  Man  oftbi 
Mountain  J  the  prince  of  the  J{fa[fms  :  a  word  which 
has  found  its  way  into  raoft  European  languages, 
from  the  pradice  of  thefe  bold  and  determined  ruf- 
fians, againft  whom  no  precaution  was  fufficient  to 
guard  any  man,  how  powerful  foevcr,  and  whofe  rc- 
fentment  the  marquis  had  provoked  *. 

• 

But  Richard's  heroic  anions  in  Paleftine  were  the 
beft  apology  for  his  coodufi.    The  Chriftian  adven- 
turers under  his  command  determined,  on  opening  the 
1194.  campaign,  to  attempt  the  fiege  of  Afcalon,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  that  of  Jerufalcm  ;  and  they 
marched  along  the  fea-coaft  with  that  intention.  Sa- 
ladin  propofcd  to  intercept  their  paffage,   and  placed 
himfelf  on  the  road  with  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  combatants.     On  this  occafion  was  fought 
one  of  the  greateft  battles  of  that  age,  and  the  rnoft 
celebrated  for  the  military  genius  of  the  commanders; 
for  the  number  and  valour  of  the  troops,   and  for  the 
great  variety  of  events  which  attended  it.    The  right 
wing  of  the  Chriftian  army,  commanded  by  d'Avef- 
ncfs,  and  the  left,  condufted  by  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, were  both  broken  in  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
and  in  danger  of  being  utterly  defeated  ;  when  Rich- 
ard, who  commanded  in  the  centre,  and  led  on  the 
xniua  body,  reftored  the  battle.  He  attacked  the  ene« 

6.  W.  Qexning.      J.  Bromptoo.      O.  Viuifauf.  lib.  ixi.      Rymff, 
vol.  i. 
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niy  with  admirable  iirtrepidity  and  pre  fence  of  mind  ;  ^^^^? 
performed  the  part  of.a  confummate  general  and  gal-   ^ 
lant  ibldier  ;  and  not  only  gave  his  two  wings  leifure  A^D.  ix^i 
to  recover  fron?  their  confufion,  but  obtained  a  com- 
plete viftory  over  the  Saracens,  forty  thoufand  of 
•  whom  arc  faid  to  have  been  flain  in  the  field  7.     Af- 
calon  foon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chriftians  : 
other  ficges  were  carried  on  with  fuccefs ;  and  Rich- 
ard was  even  able  to  advance  within  fight  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  the  great  objcd  of  his  hopes  and  fears,  when  he 
bad  the  mortification  to  find,    that  he  muft  abandoa 
all  thoughts  of  immediate  fuccefs^  and  put  a  flop  to 
the  career  of  viftory. 

Animated  with  an  enthuiiafiic  ardour  for  thefe 
holy  wars,  the  champions  of  the  crofs,  at  firfl,  laid 
aiide  all  regard  to  fafety  or  intereft  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  their  pious  purpofc  ;  and,  trufling  to  the  im- 
mediate ailiftance  of  Heaven,  fet  nothing  before  their 
eyes  but  fame  and  viflory  in  tliis  world,  and  a  crowa 
of  glory  in  the  next.  But  long  abfence  from  home, 
fatigue,  difeafe,  famine,  and  the  varieties  of  foi tune 
which  naturally  attend  war,  had  gradually  abated  that 
fury  which  nothing  was  able  inflantly  to  allay  or  with- 
fland.  Every  leader,  except  the  king  of  England,  ex- 
prefled  a  defire  of  fpcedily  returning  to  Europe;  fo 
thatthere  appcaredan  abfolute  necieflity  of  abandoning, 
for  the  prefent,  all  hopes  of  farther  conquefl,  a^d  of 
iccuring  the  acqutfitions  of  the  adventurers  by  aa 
mccommodation  with  Saladin.  Richard  ther«for& con- 
cluded a  truce  with  that  monarch  ;  flipulating  that 
Ptolemais,  Joppa,  and  other  lea-port  towns  of  Palci^ 
tine,  (boutd  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Chriflians,  and 
that  every  one  of  tiiat  religion  fhould  have  liberty  to 
perform  his  pilgrimage  to  Jcrufalem  tmmoIefle4 '• 

7.  O.  Vinifauf.  lib.  iv.  8.  W-  Hcming.  lib.  ii.  G.  Vinifauf. 

lib.Ti. 
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FART  I.     This  trace  was  concladed  for   three  years,   three 
^IxVi94.  ™<>"^1**>  three  weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours ; 

m  magical  number,  Tuggefted  by  a  fuperftition  well 

fuited  to  the  objeft  of  the  war. 

Sal  A  DIN  died  at  Damafcus,  foon  after  concluding 
the  truce  wi^h  the  leaders  of  the  crufade.  He  was  a 
prince  of  great  generofity  and  valour;  and  it  is  traly 
memorable.  That,  during  his  fatal  illnefs,  he  order- 
ed his  winding-fbeet  to  becarried  as  a  ftandard  through 
every  ftrect  of  the  city,  while  a  crier  went  before 
.  the  perfon  who  bore  that  enlign  of  mortality,  and  pro- 
claimed with  a  loud  voice,  <<  This  is  all  that  remains 
•*  to  the  mighty  Saladin,  the  conqueror  of  the  Eaft  !'* 
His  laft  will  is  alfo  remarkable.  He  ordered  charities 
to  be  diilributed  to  the  poor,  without  diftindion  of 
Jew,  Chriftian,  or  Mahometan  ^  ;  intending  by  this 
legacy  to  inculcate,  that  all  men  are  brethren,  and 
that,  when  we  would  afEft  them,  we  ought  not  to  in- 
quire what  thc^.  believe,  but  what  they  feel :  an  ad- 
mirable leiTon  to  Chriftians,  though  from  an  Infidel ! 
But  the  advantage  of  fcience,  of  moderation,  and  hu- 
manity were  at  that  time  indeed  entirely  on  the  fide 
of  the  Saracens. 

After  the  truce  Richard  had  no  further  bufincfs 
in  Paleftine,  and  the  intelligence  which  he  received 
of  the  intrigues  of  his  brother  John  and  the  king  of 
France,  made  him  feniible  that  his^  prefencp  was  ne- 
ceffary  in  Europe.  Not  thinking  it  £afe,  however, 
to  pafs  through  France,  he  failed  tij  the  Adriatic; 
and  being  (hipwrecked  near  Aquilera,  he  put  on  the 
habit  of  a  pilgrim,  with  an  intention  of  taking  his 
journey  fecretly  through  Germany,  But  his  liberali- 
ties and  expences  betrayed  him.  He  was  arretted  and 

9.  Id.  ibid. 
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thrown  into  prifon   by  Leopold,    duke  of  Auilria,    LETTEIL 
whom  he  had  offended  at  the  fiege  of  Ptolemais,  and    ^  J^' 
who  fold  him  to  the  emperor  Henry  VL  who  had  A.  D.  1193* 
taken  offence  at  Richard*s  alliance    with  Tancred, 
king  of  Sicily,  and   was   glad  to  have   him  in  his 
power  '*.     Thus  the  gallant  king  of  England,    who 
had  filled  the  whole  world  with  his  renown,  foujad 
bamfelf,  during  the  moft  critical  fiate  of  his  affairs^       / 
confined   to  a  dungeon,  in  the  heart  of  Germany  ; 
loaded  with  irons,  and  entirely  at  the  morcy  of  hit 
eaemy,  the  bafeft  and  moft  fordid  of  mankind  "• 

While  the  high  fpirit  of  Richard  fuffered  cvcrjr 
infult  and  indignity  in  Germany,  the  king  of  France 
employed  every  means  of  force  and  intrigue^  of  war 
and  negociation^  againft  the  dominions  and  the  perfoa 
of  bis  unfortunate  rival.  He  made  the  emperor  the 
largeil  offers,  if  he  would  deliver  into  his  handt  the 
royal  prifoaer :  he  formed  an  alliance  by  marriage  with 

20.  W.  Ncubr.     M,  Paris. 

II.  Chron.  T.  Wykcs.  Not  only  the  place  of  Richerd'g  confiae- 
tncm,  if  wc  believe  the  literary  hiftory  of  the  timet,  but  even  the  cif- 
cumihiuce  of  his  captivity,  was  carefully  concealed  by  hit  viodi^iv^ 
ciien.iei  :  and  both  might  have  rcmaiued  unknown,  but  for  the  i^ate- 
ful  attachment  of  a  Pn'Vcn^Al  bard,  or  mjpftreJ,  named  Bloodel,  viho 
hdd  fhared  that  prince's  friendfhip,  and  tailed  his  bounty.  Having 
travelled  over  all  the  European  continent  to  learn  the  Mcftiny  of  fait 
beloved  patron,  who  was  a  poet,  it  appears,  at  weO  as  a  hero,  Bloa- 
dd  accidentally  ^ot  intelligence  of  a  ceitttn  caille  in  Gcrmaoy*  wlient 
a  prifoner  of  diftin^ion  was  confined,  and  guarded  witli  great  vigi« 
lance.  Pcrfaaded  by  a  fecret  impulfe,  that  this  prifoner  was  the  kior 
9f  England,  the  minidrel  repaired  to  the  place.  But  the  gates  of  the 
caflle  were  (hut  again fl  him,  and  he  couM  obtain  no  information  reU* 
titt  to  the  name  or  quality  of  the  unhappy  perfon  it  feaired.  In.  this 
extremity,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  an  expedient  for  makiog  the  4«f 
fired  difcovL-ry.  He  chanted,  with  a  loud  voice,  fom«  verfes  of  a  Cong, 
which  had  been  compofcd  partly  by  himfelf|  partly  by  Richard  i 
^d  to  his  unfjxakablc  joy,  on  making  a  paufe,  he  heard  it  re-echoed 
and  continued  by  the  royal  captive.  {Hijl.  Tr§uM»urt»)  To  thit  di(^ 
ftfveiy  the  EngliiL  monarch  is  faid  to  have  owed  eventually  hit  releaic, 

Denmark^ 
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Denmark,  dcfiring  that  the  ancient  Danifh  claim  to 
the  crown  of  England  might  be  transferred  to  him: 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  prince  John,  the  king's  bro- 
ther, who  is  faid  to  have  done  homage  to  him  for  the 
Englifh  crown ;  and  he  invaded  Normandy,  while 
the  traitor  John  attempted  to  make  himfelf  matter  of 
England  '*. 

In  the  mean  time  Richard  being  produced  before 
a  diet  of  the  empire,  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  the 
German  princes  by  his  eloquence  and  fpirit,  that  they 
exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  conduft  of  the  emperor. 
The  pope  alfo  threatened  him  with  excommunication  ; 
and  although  Henry  had  liftened  to  the  propofals 
of  the  king  of  France  and  prince  John,  he  found  it 
would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  execute  his  and 
their  bafe  purpofes,  or  to  detain  any  longer  the  king 
of  England  in  captivity.  He  therefore  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Richard  for  his  ranfom,  and  agreed  to 
reftore  him  to  his  freedom  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thouCstnd  marks  of  pure  filvcr,  about  three  hun- 
dred thouland  pounds  of  our  prcfcnt  money  «' ;  aa 
enormous  fum  in  thofe  days. 

AJ>.  1194.  As  foon  as  Philip  heard  of  Richard's  releafe,  he 
wrote  to  his  confederate  John,  in  thefe  emphatical 
words  :  "  Take  care  of  yourfelf !  the  devil  is  broke 
**  loofe."  How  different  on  this  occafion  were  the 
fentiments  of  the  Englifli  nation  ! — Their  joy  was  ex- 
treme on  the  appearance  of  their  king,  who  had  ac- 
quired fo  much  glory,  and  fpread  the  reputation  of 
their  name  to  the  fartheft  Eaft.  After  renewing  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation,  amid  the  acclamations 
of  all  ranks  of  people,  and   reducing  the  fortreffes 

10.  M.  Paris    W.  Hemmiog.    R.  HoTcdco* 
13.  Rymer,  vol.  L 
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|. which  ftill  remained  in  the  hands  o^  his  broiher^s  ad-    LtTVEK 
lierents^  Richard  pafled  over  with  an  arnly  into  Nor-    ^_  _  _^'y 
roaddy ;  impatient  to  make  war  upon  Philip,  and  to   A.D.xi9^ 
fevenge  himfelf  for  the  many  injuries  be  had  (bftaia« 
ed  from  that  monarch  '^. 

WrtElt  we  conCder  two  fuch  powerful  and  warlike 
tnonarchs^  Ihdamed  with  perfbnal  ddimofity  againft 
tach  other  J  enraged  by  mutual  injuries;  excited  by 
tivalfhip;  impelled  by  oppofitc  intereft^,  and  infiigat* 
ed  by  the  pride  ahd  violence  of  their  Own  temper^ 
our  curiofity  is  naturally  raifed^  and  we  expeft  aa 
obftinate  and  furious  war,  diflinguifhed  by  the  great** 
eft  events,  and  concluded  by  fome  remarkable  c4ta« 
ftrophe.  We  find  outfelves,  howeVer,  entirely  dif- 
appointed.  The  taking  of  a  caftlc,  the  fufprize  of 
^  ftraggling  jJarty,  a  rencounter  of  hOrfe,  which  re-* 
ftmbles  iliore  a  route  than  a  battle,  comprehend  the 
whole  of  the  exploits  on  both  fides :  a  certain  proof^ 
as  a  great  hlftorian  obferves,  of  the  weakneft  of 
princes  in  that  agt,  and  of  the  little  authority  which 
ttey  poffeffed  over  their  refractory  vaflTals  ■>• 

During  this  war,  which  continued,  with  fhort  in« 
terVatsi  till  Richard^s  death,  prince  John  deferted 
Philip ;  threw  himfelf  at  his  brother's  feet,  craved  par- 
don for  hisofFertces,  and  was  received  into  favour,  a€ 
the  inteirccfiion  of  his  mother  queen  I-  leanor.  *<  I 
**  forgive  him  with  all  ray  heart,*'  faid  the  king; 
^*  and  hope  I  fhall  mjul  eafily  forget  his  offences,  as  h» 
<«  wilt  fiiy  pardon  'V* 

PkAt^E  was  juft  ready  to  be  concluded  betweea 
England  and  France^  when  Riehard  Was  unfortunate^ 

14.  R.  HoTed«ji.  25.  Httmo,  £^.  JL^tni,  vol  IL 
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ly  (lain  by  an  arrow,  before  an  inconfiderable  gafile 
which  he  belteged,  in  hopes  of  taking  from  one  of 
hit  YaiTalf  a  great  mafs  of  gold  which  had  been  found 
hid  in  the  earth.    The  ftory  is  thus  related  : 

ViDOMAR,  vifcountof  Lio|oge8,had  found  atrea- 
fure,  of  which  he  fent  part  to  the  king,  as  a  prcfenc. 
But  Richard,  as  fupcrior  lord,  claimed  the  whole; 
and,  at  the  head  of  Tome  Braban^ons,  beiieged  the 
count  in  the  caftle  of  Chains,  in  order  to  make  him 
comply  with  his  demand.  The  garrifon  offered  to 
•  furrender  ;  but  the  king  replied,  fince  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  come  thither  and  befiege  the  place  in 
perfon,  he  would  take  it  by  force,  and  hang  every 
one  of  them.  The  fame  day  Richard,  accompanied 
by  Marcadee,  leader  of  his  Brabangons,  went  to  for- 
vey  the  caftle  ;  when  one  Bertrand  de  Gourdon,  an 
archer,  took  aim  at  him,  and  pierced  his  flioulder 
with  an  arrow.  The  king,  however,  gave  orders  for 
the  aflault ;  took  the  place,  and  hanged  all  the  gar- 
rifon, except  Gourdon,  whom  he  referved  for  a  more 
cruel  execution  '7. 

RicHAa  D*s  wound  was  not  in  itfelf  dangerous,  bot 
the  unikilfulnefs  of  the  furgeon  made  it  mortal;  aixi 
when  the  king  found  his  end  approaching,  he  fent  for 
Gourdon,  and  demanded  the  reafon  why  he  fought  bis 
life*  <<  My  father,  and  my  two  brothers,*'  replied 
the  undaunted  foldier,  <<  fell  by  your  fword,  andyos 
^<  intended  to  have  executed  me.  I  am  nowin  joor 
**  power,  and  you  may  do  your  worft  ;  but  I  ftall 
^<  endure  the  mofl  fevere  torments  with  pleafure,  pro- 
*<  vided  I  can  think  that  heaven  has  afforded  mefock 
**  great  revenge,  as,  with  my  own  hand,  to  be  tkc 

17.  R.  KoTcden.    J.  Broa^ton. 
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**  caale  of  yoar  death.**   Struck  with  the  boldnefs  of  i^tteh 
fiiU  repljt  and  huinbi«4J')y  his  approaching  diflblix-    ^^  ^"^ 
sioOy  Richard  ordered  th^prifol)cr  to  be  fet  at  liber*  A.D.  1199. 
ty  and  a  fuoa  of  money  to  be  gireq  him*  But  the  blood« 
thlrfty  Braban^n^  Marcadee,  a  ftranger  to  fach  ge- 
Dcrofity,  feized  the  unhappy  man^   flayed  him  alive^ 
and  then  hanged  him  '*• 

The  mod  (hining  part  of  the  charafier  of  Richard 
I.  was  his  military  talents.  No  man,  even  in  that 
Tomantic  age,  carried  perfonal  courage  or  intrepid 
^ity  to  a  greater  height ;  and  this  quality  obtained 
lum  the  appellation  of  Caur  di  Lion^  or  the  Liofi'^ 
berried  Hero.  As  he  left  no  ilTue  behind  him,  he  was 
facceeded  by  his  brother  John. 

The  fuccefSon  was  difputed  by  Arthur,  duke  of 
firitanny,  fon  of  Geoffrey,  the  elder  brother  of  John  | 
and  the  barons  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine^  de- 
clared in  favour  of  this  young  princess  title.  The 
king  <yf  France,  whofc  daughter  he  efpoufcd,  alfo  affil- 
ed him  ;  and  every  thing  promifed  fuccefs,  when  Ar- 
thur was  unfortunately  taken  prifoner  by  his  uncle 
John,  and  inhumanly  murdered.  A.O.t2o3. 

The  fate  of  this  unhappy  prince  is  differently  re- 
lated, but  the  following  account  feems  the  mofl  pro- 
bable. After  having  employed  unfuccefsfully  diffe- 
rent aflafHns,  John  went  himfclf  in  a  boat,  by  nighty 
to  the  caftle  of  Rouen,  where  Arthur  was  confined, 

%Z.  HoTcden.  The  Brat)an9onfl  were  ruffian  mercenaries,  formed 
ont  of  the  numerous  bands  of  robbers,  who  during  the  middle  ages  in* 
fcfted  everf  country  of  Europe,  and  fet  the  ciTil  magiftratc  at  dcfi* 
SDce.  Excluded  the  protedion  of  general  fociety,  thefe  banditti  form- 
ed a  kind  eif  government  among  thcmfckes.  Troops  of  them  were 
fometimct  cnlifted  in  the  fcrvicc  of  one  pfincc  or  baron,  fometimes  in 
that  of  another;  and  they  often  aAed  in  an  independent  manner,  un« 
derkaden  of  their  own.    W.NeubriK.    Ctnm.  Gtrw. 
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arrd  orJcred  him  to  be  brought  forth.  Aware  of  hi$ 
clanger^  and  lubdued  by  the  continuance  of  hisrmi'sfor- 
tuncs^  aftd  I>y  the  approach  of  death,  the  brave  youth, 
vch<yhad  before  gaNantly  m'*irfta:rned  thejufticeof  hii 
caufc,  threw  himfelf  on  his  kncics  before  his  urrcfc, 
and  begged  for  mercy.  But  the  bafbaroBs  tyrant, 
making  no  reply,  ftabbed  his  nephew  to  the  heart; 
and  faftening  a  ftone  to  the  dead  body,  threw  it  into 
the  Seine  *^. 

]foHN^s  misfortunes  commenced  witkhis  crime.  Tlie 
^holc  world  was  ftruck  wifth  horror  at  hiybafbafrity; 
and  he  was  from  that  motnent  detefted  by  hh  fub)efts, 
both  in'  England  and  on  the  continent.  The  Bretons, 
difappointcd  in  their  fondeft  hopes,  waged  implacable 
war  againft  him,  in  order  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
tlieir  duke  :  and  they  carried  their  complaints  befoFC  ; 
thcf  French  monarch,  as  fuperior  Icmd,  demandrag 
juftice  for  the  inhuman  violence  cbmnritted  by  JohB 
on  the  p^rfon  of  Arthur.  Philip^  II.  received  their  ap- 
ptication  with  pleafurc  :  he  fummoned  John  to  ftanJ 
trial  before  hhn  .tnd  his  peers :  and,  on  his  non-ap- 
pearance, he  was  cfecfafrcd  guilty  of  felony  and  parri- 
cide, and  all  his  foreigrr  dominions  were  adjudged  for- 
Ysited  to  the  crown  of  France  *\ 

Nothing  now  remained  hut  the  execution  of  fhii 
fentcncc,  in  order  to  complete  the  glory  of  Philipi 
whot'e  adive  and  ambitious  fpirit  had  long  with  impt* 
tiencc  borne  the  neighbourhood  of  fo  powerful  a  raf- 
fal  as  the  king  of  England.  He  therefore  greedily  em- 
braced the  prefent  favourable  opportunity  of  annex- 
ing to  the  French  crown  the  Englifh  dominions  oo 
the  continent;   a  projcft  which  the  found  policy  of 

19.  T.  Wykcs.    W.  Hcmifur.    M.  Parii.    H.  lwn'i|jhtoa. 
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flccH-jf  II.  afld  tht  military  genius  of  Richard  I.  had   letter 
cndercd  impraSicablc  to  the  mod  vigorous  efforts,    ^     _.]^ 
md  mod  dangerous  intrigues,  of  this  able  and  artful  A. D.  1204. 
)rince.     But  the  general  dcf&fition  of  John^s  v;iffals 
rendered  every  enterprize^afy  againft  Uira  ;  and  Phi- 
lip not  only  rc-united  Normandy  to  the  /crow^i  of 
France,  butfucccffively  reduced  Anjou,  Maio^,  Tou- 
raine,  and  part  of  Poitou,  under  his  dominion  >'. 
Thus  by  thjc  bafe»efs  of  one  prince,  and  the  intrepl-  A.D.  f£05. 
ditjr  of  another,  the  French  monarchy  received,  in 
I  few  years,  fuch  an  acceflion  of  power  and  grandeur 
u,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  i.t  would  hayc  jrp^ 
yalnzd  fev^ral  ages  to  attain. 

John's  arrival  in  England  completed  Ms  difgrace. 
He  faw  himfclf  univerfally  defpifed  by  the  barons,  on 
iccount  of  hispufiUanimity  and  bafenefs;  and  aquar« 
rcl  with  the  clergy  drew  upon  him  the  contempt  of  that 
orAtT^  and  the  indignation  of  Rome.  The  papal  chair 
was  then  filled  by  innocent  III.  who  having  been 
edtatted  to  it  at  a  more  early  period  of  life  tkan  ufual^ 
and  being  endowed  with  a  lofty  and  enterprifing  ge- 
nius,, gave  full  fcope  to  his  ambition  ;  and  attempted^ 
perhaps  more  openly  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  to 
convert  chat  ghoftly  fuperiority,  which  was  yielded 
kim  by  ail  the  European  princes,  into  a  real  do- 
minian  over  them  ;  ftrongly  inculcating  that  extra^ 
▼agant  maxim,  ^^  That  neither  princes  nor  bifhopt, 
^  civil  governors  nor  eccleiiaftical  rulers,  have  any 
^  lawful  power,  in  church  or  ftate,  but  what  they 
<^  derive  from  the  pope/'  To  this  pontiff  an  appeal  A.D.iio(. 
was  made  relative  tp  the  eledion  of  an  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury.  Two  primates  had  been  elefted ;  one 
by  the  monks  or  canons  of  Chrift-church,  Canterbury, 
Md  one  by  the  fuffragan  bifhops,  who  had  the  king's 

tU  Cbron,  Trtvit.    Ypod.  Ncuft. 
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approbation.  The  pope  declared  botb  elefttons  Toid ; 

AD  '  *q6  ^^^  commanded  the  monks,  under  penalty  of  ezcom« 
munication,  to  chufc  for  their  primate  cardinal  Lang- 
ton,  an  Englifhman  by  birth,  but  educated  in  France, 
and  connected  by  his  interefts  and  attachments  with 

A«D.zi07.  the  fee  of  Rome.  The  monks  complied  ;  and  John, 
inflamed  With  rage  at  fuch  an  ufurpation  of  his  pre- 
rogative, expelled  them  the  convent;  fwearing  by 
God's  teeth,  his  ufual  oath,  that,  if  the  pope  gave 
him  any  farther  difturbance,  he  would  banifh  all  the 
bilhops  and  clergy  of  England  **•  Innocent  however 
knew  his  weaknefs,  and  laid  the  kingdom  under  ao 
interdid  ;  at  that  time  the  grand  inftrument  of  ven- 
geance and  policy  employed  againft  fovereigns  by  the 
CQUrt  of  Rome, 

The  execution  of  this  fentence  was  artfully  calco« 
lated  to  (trike  the  fenfes  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  to 
operate  with  irrefiftible  force  on  the  fu  per  ft  ttious  minds 
of  the  people.  The  nation  was  fuddenly  deprived  of 
all  exterior  excrcifc  of  its  religion  ;  the  altars  were  dc- 
fpoiled  of  their  ornaments  ;  the  croffes,  the  relicjues, 
the  images,  the  ftatues  of  the  faints  were  laid  on  the 
ground ;  and,  as  if  the  air  itfeif  had  been  profaned, 
ajid  might  pollute  them  by  its  contaA,  the  pricfts 
carefully  covered  them  up,  even  from  their  own  ap* 
proach  and  veneration.  The  ufe  of  bells  entirely 
ceafcd  in  all  the  churches  ;  the  bells  themfclves  were 
removed  from  the  fteeples,  and  laid  on  the  ground 
with  the  other  facred  utenfils.  Mafs  was  celebrated 
with  (hut  dooi's,  and  none  but  the  pricfts  were  admil- 
tcd  to  that  holy  inftitution.  The  laity  partook  of  do 
religious  rite,  except  baptifm  of  new-born  infants, 
and  the  communion  to  the  dying.  The  dead  were 
DOt  interred  in  coofecrated  ground  ;  they  were  thrown 

2  2.  M.  Paris. 
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iuto  ditches,  or  buried  in  the  common  fields ;  and     I^TTER 

XXX. 

their  obfequies  were  not  attended  with  prayers,  or  ^  ^  '  ^ 
any  hallowed  ceremony*  The  people  were  prohibit-  A.D,  X107. 
ed  the  ufeof  meat,  as  in  Lent,  and  debarred  from  all 
pleafures  and  amufements.  Every  thing  wore  the  ap. 
pearance  of  the  deepeft  diftrefs,  and  of  the  moft  im- 
mediate appreheniionsof  divine  vengeance  and  indigo 
aation  *'• 

While  England  groaned  under  this  dreadful  fen* 
tencc,  a  new  and  very  extraordinary  fcene  diiclofed  it* 
fdf  on  the  continent.  Pope  Innocent  III.  publifhed  a 
cmfade  againft  the  Albigenfes,  a  fpecies  of  feftaries 
in  the  South  of  France,  whom  he  denominated  here-  ^ 

tics;  becaufe,  like  all  feftaries,  they  negleeled  the  rites 
of  the  church,  and  oppofed  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  clergy.  Moved  by  that  mad  fuperftition,  which  A.D.  iso9« 
famd  hurried  fuch  armies  into  Afia,  in  order  to  combat- 
the  infidels,  and  the  reigning  paflion  for  wars  and  ad- 
Vientures,  people  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to 
the  ftandard  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  general  of 
this  crufade.  The  count  of  Tholoufe,  who  proteded 
the  Albigenfes,  was  ftriptof  his  dominions  ;  and  thefe 
unhappy  people  themfelves,  though  the  moft  inoffen- 
five  of  mankind,  were  exterminated  with  all  the  cir- 
Ctimftances  of  the  moft  unfeeling  barbarity  ^. 

Innocbnt  having  thus  made  trial  of  his  power^ 
carried  ftill  farther  his  eccleliaftical  vengeance  againft 

%3-  John,  beiidcs  banifiiinK  the  bifliojw,  and  confifciting  the  elUtct 
of  all  the  cccleiUftics  who  obeyed  the  intcrdid,  took  a  very  fi|ig«lar 
and  fevere  revcn^  upon  the  clergy.  In  order  to  diftrefi  them  in  the 
undereft  point,  and  at  the  fame  time  expofe  them  to  reproach  and  ri* 
dicuk,  he  threw  iuto  prifon  all  their  concubine*.  (M*  Parit.  Xmu 
Wamtri*)  Thefe  concubines  were  a  fort  of  inferior  wives,  politically 
indulged  to  the  clergy  by  the  cWxX  magiftrate,  after  the  membei^  of  thtc 
facred  body  were  enjoined  celibacy  by  the  canons  of  the  church.  Padre 
Paolo,  Hip.  CcMt,  Trid.  lib.  i.  24.  Hijf.  AOig. 
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the  king  of  Englanc?,  who  was  now  lu>th  defpifedand 
hated  by  his  fubjcAs  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  H^ 
gave  ihc  hifhops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worccftcr, 
authority  to  denounce  againft  John  the  fentence  of 
excommunication.  His  fuhjcfts  were  abfolved  from 
ii.D.  riij.  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  a  feqtencp  of  depofiiion 
foon  followed.  But  as  this  laft  fentence  required  aa 
armed  force  to  execute  it,  the  pontiff  pitched  on  Phi- 
lip II.  king  of  Prance,  as  the  perfon  into  whofe  har«d 
he  could  moft  properly  entruft  fo  terrible  a  weapon i 
and  he  proflferevi  that  monarch,  beiides  the  remiffioa 
of  all  his  (ins,  and  endlels  fpiritual  benefits,  the  kiog<r 
dom  of  England  as  the  reward  of  his  laboar  *^. 

Seduced  by  the  profpeft  of  prefent  intcrcft,  Vhx^ 
lip  accepted  the  pope's  liberal  offer ;  although  he  there^ 
by  ratified  an  authority  which  might  one  day  tumble 
him  from  his  throne^  and  which  it  was  the  commoq 
concern  of  all  princes  to  oppofe.  He  levied  a  great 
army  ;  fummoned  all  the  vaflfals  of  his  crown  to  at* 
tend  him  at  Rouen  ;  collcAed  a  fleet  of  feyenteen 
hundred  vcffels,  great  and  fmall,  in  the  fea-portsof 
Normandy  and  Picardy ;  and  partly  by  the  zeal  of  the 
>gc,  partly  by  the  perfonal  regard  univerfally  paid 
him,  prepared  a  force,  which  feemed  equal  to  the 
greatnefs  of  his  enterprize.  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
iiTued  out  writ^,  requiring  the  attendance  of  all  bis 
military  valTals  at  Dover,  and  even  of  all  able-bodied 
men,  to  defend  the  kingdom  in  this  dangerous  extre- 
mity. An  infinite  number  appeared,  out  of  which 
be  felcfled  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men**.  He  had 
alfo  a  formidable  fleet  at  Portfmouth,  and  be  might 
have  relied  on  the  fidelity  of  both  ;  not  indeed  from 
their  attachment  to  him,  but  from  that  fpirit  of  cipu'* 

25.  M.  Parlt.    M.  Wcftminll.  z6.  Ibid. 
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nation  whicli  htiTq  long  fubfiftcd  between  the  natives    LETTEa 
E)f  England  and  Fr^htc. 


All  Europe  was  held ir>  «p«ft«tion  of  a  decifivc 
iflion  between  the  two  kings,  when  the  pope  artfully 
tricked  them  both,  and  took  to  hlmfelPthat  tempting 
prize,  which  he  had  pretended  ^o  hold  Oiii  to  Philip. 
This  extraordinary  tranfaflion  was  negociated  by ' 
Pandolfo,  the  pope's  legate  to  France  and  England. 
In  his  way  through  France,  he  obferved  Phitip*s great* 
armament,  and  highly  commended  his  zeal  and  dili-* 
gcnce.  He  thence  paflcd  to  Dover,  under  pretence  of 
ncgociating  with  the  barons  in  favour  of  the  French 
king,  and  had  a  conference  with  John  on  his  arrival. 
He  magnified  to  that  prince  the  number  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  difaffeftion  of  his  own  fubjefls ;  intimating, 
that  there  was  yet  one  way,  and  but  one,  to  fecure 
hioirelf  from  the  knpending  danger ;  namely,  to  put 
himfelf  under  the  proteftion  of  the  pope,  who,  like  a 
kind  and  merciful  father,  was  ftili  willing  to  receive 
him  into  his  bofom* 

JoHK,*labouring  under  the  apprehenfions  of  prefent 

tjcrror,  liflened  to  the  infidious  propofal,  and  abjc£lly 

agreed  to  hold  his  dominions  as  a  feudatory  of  the 

church  of  Rome.     In  confequence  of  this  agreement, 

he  did  homage  to  the  pope  in  the  perfon  of  his  legate, 

Pandolfo,   with  all  the  humiliating  rites  which  the 

feudal  law  required  of  vaiTals  before  their  liege-lord 

^nd  fnperior.     He  came  difarmed  into  the  prefence  of 

the  legate,  who  was  feated  on  a  throne :  he  threw 

bimfelf  on  his  knees  before  it;  he  lifted  up  his  joined 

bands,  and  put  them  between  thofe  of  Pandolfo,  and 

{yforc  fealty  to  the  pope  in  the  following  words.     <<  I 

^f  Jphn,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England  and 

<<  lord  of  Ireland,  for  the  expiation  of  my  fins,  and 

M  put  of  my  own  free  will>  W^th  the  advice  and  con- 

"  fent 
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PART  I.  <<  fent  of  my  barons,  do  give  unto  the  church  of 
''  Rome,  and  to  pope  Innocent  III.  and  his  fuccef- 
^<  fors,  the  kingdoms  6f  £ngUnd  and  Ireland^  toge* 
^<  ther  with, all  the  rights  belonging  to  them;  and 
^^  will  hold  them  of  the  pope,  as  his  vaflid.  I  will 
<<  be  faithful  to  God,  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to  the 
'<  pope  my  lord,  and  to  his  fucceflbrs  lawfollj  eled* 
^'  eu  :  and  I  bind  myfclf  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  one 
*<  thoufand  marks  of  filver  yearly;  to  wit,  fevea  huo^ 
^<  dred  for  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  three  hna* 
««drcd  for  Ireland  *V 

Part  of  the  money  was  immediately  paid  to  4c 
legate,  as  an  earneft  of  the  fubjcAion  of  the  kinj^ooi; 
after  which  the  crown  and  fceptre  were  alfo  deliTeied 
to  him.  The  infolent  Italian  trampled  the  money 
under  his  feet,  indicating  thereby  the  pope*s  foperi* 
ority  and  the  king's  dependent  ftate,  and  kept  the  it» 
galia  five  days ;  then  returned  them  to  John^  as  t  £i^ 
vour  from  the  pope,  their  compEion  mafter« 

During  this  (hamefulnegociation,  the  French  mo- 
narch waited  impatiently  at  Boulogne  for  the  legate's 
return,  in  order  to  put  to  fea.  The  legate  at  length 
returned  ;  and  the  king,  to  his  utter  aftonifliment,  was 
given  to  underfland,  that  he  was  no  longer  permitted 
to  attack  England,  which  was  become  a  fief  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  its  king  a  vaflal  of  the  Holy 
See.  Philip  was  enraged  at  this  intelligence:  be 
fwore  he  would  no  longer  be  the  dupe  of  foch  hypCH 
critical  pretences ;  nor  would  he  have  defifted  from 
his  enterprize  but  for  weightier  reafons.  His  fleet 
was  utterly  deftroyed  by  that  of  England  ;  mad  tbfr 
emperor  Otho  IV.  who  at  once  difputed  the  empiff 
with  Frederic  II.  fon  to  Henry  VI.  and  Italy  with 

Z7.  Rymcr,  yoI.  i.    M.  Paiif,  Hif,  Majtr. 
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the  pope«  as  wc  (hall  afterwards  have  occafioo  to  fee,  Mtter. 
had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  nncle^  the  king  y^  -^_  jt 
of  England,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  deiigns  of  France,   A.D.  1114. 
now  become  formidable  to  the  reft  of  Europe.    With 
this  view  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  prodigious 
force ;  and  the  French  monarch  feemed  in  danger  of 
being  crulhed  for  having grafped  at  a  prefent  proffered 
him  bj  the  pope. 

Philip,  however,  advanced  undifmayed  to  meet 
his  enemies,  with  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  chofea 
men,  commanded  by  the  chief  nobility  of  France^ 
and  incloding  twelve  hundred  knights,  and  betweea 
fix  and  feven  thoufand  gens-d'arma.  The  emperor 
Otho,  on  the  other  fide,  had  vvith  him  the  earl  of  Sa* 
lilbury,  baftard  brother  to  king  John,  the  count  of 
Flanders,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  feven  or  eight  Ger- 
man princes,  and  a  force  fuperior  to  that  of  Philip* 
The  two  armies  met  near  the  village  of  Bouvines,  bc« 
tween  Lifle  and  Tournay,  where  the  allies  were  to- 
tally routed,  and  thirty  thoufand  Germans  arc  faid  to 
have  been  ilain^'. 

This  viftory  efiablifhed  for  ever  the  glory  of  Phi« 
lip,  and  gave  full  fecurity  to  all  his  dominions.  John 
could  therefore  hope  for  nothing  farther,  than  hence- 
forth to  rule  his  own  kingdom  in  peace  ;  and  his  clofo 
alliance  with  the  pope,  which  be  was  determined  at 
aoy  price  to  maintain,  enured  him,  as  he  imagined, 
the  cerxain  attainment  of  that  felicity.  How  much 
was  he  deceived  !  A  truce  was  indeed  concluded  with 
France,  but  the  moft  grievous  fccne  of  this  prince's 
misfortunes  ftill  awaited  him.  He  was  doomed  to 
humble  himfelf  before  his  ownfubjeds,  that  the  rights 

$1,  QmL  Brit.  rtt.  Pbil.  AvptJI.  Nig.  Ckrm,  P.  ^miL 
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PAAT  I.    of  Eogli(hnAen  might  dc  rcftorcd,  and  the  privilcgci 
*— '  ^         of  humanity  fccurcd  and  afcertained. 

The  conqucft  of  England  by  William  the  Norman, 
and  the  introdufiion  of  the  feudal  government  into 
the  kingdom,  had  much  infringed  the  liberties  of  the 
natives.  The  whole  people  were  reduced  to  a  ftatc 
of  vaflfalage  under  the  king  or  barons,  and  even  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  a  ftate  of  aAiial  flavery.  The 
neceffity  alfo  of  devolving  grcart  power  into  the  hands 
of  a  prince,  who  was  to  maintain  a  military  dominion 
over  a  vanquifhed  nation,  had  induced  the  NormiQ 
barons  to  fubjeft  themfclves  to  a  more  abfo|ute  autho- 
rity, as  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  obfcrve,  thaa 
men  of  their  rank  commonly  fubmitted  to  in  other 
feudal  governments;  fo  that  England,  during  the  courfe 
of  an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  groaned  under  a 
tyranny  unknown  to  all  the  kingdoms  founded  by  the 
northern  conquerors.  Prerogatives  once  exalted  arc 
not  eafily  reduced.  Different  conceflions  had^been 
made  by  different  princes,  in  order  ^o  fcrve  their  tem- 
porary purpofcs;  but  thcfc  were  foon  difrcgarded,  an4 
the  fame  unlimited  authority  continued  to  be  excr- 
cifed  both  by  them  and  their  fucceflTors.  The  feeble 
reign  of  John,  a  prince  equally  odious  and  contempt- 
ible to  the  whole  nation,  feemed  therefore  to  afford 
all  ranks  of  men  a  happy  opportunity  of  recovering 
their  natural  and  conftitution^l  rights; — and  it  was 
notneglefted. 

A.D.  1215.  The  barons  entered  into  a  confederacy,  and  for- 
mally demanded  a  reftoration  of  their  privileges;  and, 
that  their  caufe  might  wear  the  greater  appearance  of 
juftice,  they  alio  included  thofe  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people.  They  took  arms  to  enforce  their  requeil: 
they  laid  wafte  the  royal  domains :  and  John,  after 

employing 
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employing  a  variety  of  expedients,  in  order  to  divert 
the  bloiv  aimed  at  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown,   ^ 
was  obliged  to  lower  faimfelf,  and  treat  with  his  fub*  ^ 
jefis. 

A  conference  was  held  between  the  king  and  the  ba- 
rons at  Runnemede,  between  Windfor  and  Staines ;  a 
fpot  ever  fince  dcfervcdiy  celebrated,  and.  even  hallow- 
ed by  every  zealous  lover  of  liberty.  There  John,  after 
a  debate  of  fome  days,  iigned  and  fealed  the  famous 
Magna Cbarta^  or  Great  Charter;  which  either  \ 
granted  or  fccured  very  important  privileges  to  every 
order  of  men  in  the  kingdom— to  the  barons,  to  the 
clergy,  and  to  the  people. 

What  thefe  privileges  particularly  were  yau  will 
l>eft  learn,  my  deaf  Philip,  frOm  the  charter  itfelf, 
which  defervet  your  moft  early  and  continued  atten- 
tion, as  it  involves  all  the  great  out-lines  of  a  legal 
government,  and  provides  for  the  equal  diftributioa 
of  juftice,  and  free  enjoyment  of  property ;  the  chief 
objeds  for  which  political  fociety  was  firft  founded 
by  men,  which  the  people  have  a  perpetual  and  un- 
alienable right  to  recall,  and  which  no  time,  nor  pre- 
cedent, nor  ftatute,  Aor  podtive  inftitution,  ought 
to  deter  them  from  keeping  ever  uppermoft  in  their 
Aoughts  '9. 

29.  The  mod  valuable  fttpulition  in  tbl^  chvter,  and  the  grand 
fe^yrity  of  the  liYei,  liberties,  and  properties  of  Englxihmeo,  was  the 
following  conceilion.  *<  No  freeman  Ihall  be  apprehended  or  imprifon- 
<■  ed,  or  diflieifed,  or  outlawed/  or  baniibcd,  or  any  other  way  de- 
<<  ftroyed}  nor  will  \tt.g9  uptn  Bkm,  nor  will  vft,fend  upon  hinif  except  by 
«•  the  iegal  judiment  ofbUptertf  or  by  the  taw  •fUnUatU*  (Mag.  Chart. 
Aru  xxxii.)  The  dipulatlon  next  in  importance  feenu  to  be  the  fisgu* 
lar  conceflioni  That  **  to  no  man  will-  we  fM^  to  no  man  will  we  dt* 
«<  lay  rigbi,  zndJuflUe,*"  ((bid.  Art.  xxxiti.)  Thefe  coneeffiont  (hew,  in  ft 
Tcry  ilrong  light,  th«  violence  and  ioiiuitous  pradioet  of  the  Aqg !»• 
Korman  princci. 

Ti 
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The  better  to  fecure  the  exccation  of  this  charter, 
the  barons  ftipu'ated  with  the  king  for  the  privilege  of 
choofing  twenty-five  members  of  their  own  order, 
IS  confervators  of  the  public  liberties :  and  no  bounds 
were  fet  to  the  authority  of  thefe  noblemen,  either  ia 
extent  or  duration.  If  complaint  was  made  of  a  vioh* 
tion  of  the  charter,  any  four  of  the  conferTators  might 
admoniih  the  king  to  redrefs  the  grievance;  and  if 
fatisfa£tion  was  not  obtained,  they  could  aflemble  tbe 
whole  council  of  twenty* five.  This  auguft  body,  in 
conjunAion  with  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  was 
impowered  to  compel  him  toobferve  the  charter;  and 
in  cafe  of  refiftance,  might  levy  war  againft  him. 
All  men  throughout  the  kingdom  were  bound,  under 
penalty  of  confifcation,  to  fwear  obedience  to  the  five 
and  twenty  barons;  and  the  freeholders  of  each 
county  were  to  chufe  twelve  knights,  who  (hould  make 
report  of  fuch  evil  cufloms  as  required  redrefs,  coo* 
formable  to  the  tenor  of  the  Great  Charter '<>• 

In  what  manner  John  a£led  after  granting  the  cbar^ 
ter,  and  under  thefe  regulations,  to  whicl^  he  fcemed 
paflively  to  fubmit,  together  with  their  infttiencc'  on 
the  Englifb  conilitution,  and  on  theafBiirsof  France, 
we  (hall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  fee.  At  prefent 
we  muft  caft  our  eyes  on  the  other  flates  of  Europe. 

30.  M.  Paris.    Ryo^y  vol.  I 
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7Z#  German  Empire  and  Its  Dependencies^  Rome 
and  /A#  Italian  States,  from  the  AcceJJim  of 
Henry  VI.  to  the  Ele^lon  ^Rodolph  i/Haps- 
BURG,  Founder  of  the  Hovfe  of  Austria,  with  a 
dntinuatimofthe  Hijiory  of  the  Crusades. 

IT  is  ncccflary,  my  dear  Philip,  that  I  fhould  here     MTTER 
recapitulate  a  little;  for  there  is  no  portion  of   ^  -, -.uj 
Modern  Hiflory  more  perplexed,   than  that  under 
review. 

The  emperor,  Frederic  Barbarofla,  died,  as  you 
have  feen,  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and 
his  fon,  Henry  VI.  received  almoft  at  the  fame  time 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  brother-  a.D.  iry*. 
in-law,  William  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  whofc 
dominions  he  was  heir  in  right  of  his  wife.  After 
fettling  the  affairs  of  Germany,  he  levied  an  army^ 
and  marched  into  Italy,  in  order  to  be  crowned  by 
the  pope,  and  go  with  the  emprefs  Conftantia  to  re- 
cover the  fucceffion  of  Sicily,  which  was  ufurped  by 
Tancred,  her  natural  brother.  With  this  view,  he 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  aifeAions  of  the  Lom« 
bards,  by  enlarging  the  privileges  of  Genoa,  Pifa, 
and  other  cities,  in  his  way  to  Rome.  There  the  A.D.  ii9f. 
eerempny  of  coronation  was  performed,  the  day  after 
Eafler,  by  Celefline  III.  accompanied  with  a  very  re* 
markable  circumftance.  That  pope,  who  was  then  in 
his  eighty-fixth  year,  had  no  fooncr  placed  the  crown 
upon  Henry's  head,  than  he  kicked  it  off  again;  as 
■"%  teftimony  of  the  power  refiding  in  the  fovereign 

jKmtiff,  to  make  and  unmake  emperors  ^ 

» 
f«  R.  HoTcden.    Aftntl,  Heif.  lib.  iL 
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^PARTT.^  Henry  now  prepared  for  the  conqucft  of  Naples 
A.  0.1191.  and  Sicily,  in  which  he  was  oppofcd  by  the  pope* 
J^ot  although  Cclfcftirte  confidtrcd  Tarncrcd  as  an 
-  oifi^rper,  and  wanted  to  fte  him  deprived  of  the  crown 
of  Sicily,  which  he  claimed,  in  imitation  of  his  prc- 
deccflbrs,  as  a  ficf  of  the  Holy  See,  he  w^s  ftill  niorc 
avcrfc  againftthc  emperorS  poflcffingthat  kingdom; 
l)ccaufc  fuch  an  acceflion  of  territory  would!  have  ren- 
dered him  too  powerful  in  Italy  for  the  intereftsof 
the  church.  He  dreaded  fo  formidable  a  vafial.  Hen- 
ry, however,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  threats 
and  remon(\ranccs  of  his  Holinefs,  took  alihoit  all  the 
towns  of  Campania,  Apulia,  and  Calabria;  invefted 
thecity^of  Naples,  and  fent  for  the  Cenoefe  fleet, 
which  he  had  engaged  to  cohie  and  form  tho  blockade 
by  fea»  But,  before  its  arrival,  he  was  obliged  to 
taife  the  fiege,in  confequence  of  a  dreadful  mortality 
among  his  troops,  and  all  future  attempts  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  proved  ioefiedlual 
during  the  life  of  Tancred  \ 

A.r,Ti9j.  The  emperor,  after  his  return  to  Germany,  in* 
corporated  the  1  eutonic  knights  into  a  regular  order, 
religious  and  military,  and  built  a  houfe  for  them  at 
Cohlcntz.  Thclc  Teutonic  knights,  and  alfo  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  Knights  Hofpitallers,  were 
originally  monks,  who  leulcd  in  Jcrufalem,  when  it 
was  firft  taken  by  the  champions  of  the  Crofs.  They 
were  eftablilhcd  into  religious  fraternities  for  the  relief 
of  diftieffcd  pilgrims,  and  for  the  care  of  the  fick  and 
wounded,  without  any  hoftile  purpofe.  But  the  holy 
city  being  afterwards  in  danger,  they  took  up  arms, 
and  made  a  vow  to  eombat  the  Infidels,  as  they  had 
formerly  done  to  combat  their  own  carnal  inclinations. 
The  enthuiiaflic  zeal  of  the  times  increafed  their  nttm* 

1.  Sigoo.  JR^,JiMl.  lib.  xt« 

befs: 
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bers :  they  grpw  wealthy  and  honourable ;  were  pa-  Letter. 
tronized  in  Europe  by  different  princes,  and  became    ^_^^,^ 
a  militia  of  conq.uerOrs  S     Their  exploits  I  Ihall  have  A.  D.  1 19a. 
Occaiion  ta  relate. 

In  what  manner  Richtird  I.  kittg  of  England,  waj 
drrefted  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  by  Leo- 
p  )ld  duke  of  Auftria,  and  detained  prifoner  by  the 
emperor,  we  have  already  ffcen.  As  foon  as  Henry 
had  received  the  money  for  that  princess  ranfom,  he 
made  new  preparations  for  the  conqueft  of  Sicily;  A-D-iigfi 
and  Tancred  dying  about  the  fame  time,  he  cffeaed 
his  purpofc  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Genoefe.  The 
tju:en  dowager  furrendered  Salerno,  and  her  right  to 
the  crown,  on  condition  that  her  foa  William  fhould 
poffefs  the  principality  of  Tarentum.  But  Henry, 
joining  the  mod  atrocious  cruelty  to  the  bafeft  per- 
fidy, no  fooner  found  himfelf  mailer  of  the  place, 
than  he  ordered  the  infant  king  to  be  caftrated  ;  to 
have  his  eyes  put  out,  and  be  confined  in  a  dungeon* 
The  royal  treafure  was  tranfported  to  Germany,  and 
the  queen  and  her  daughters  were  Ihut  up  in  a  con-* 
Vent*. 

While  thefe  things  were  tfanfafting  in  Sicily,  the 
cmprefs,  though  near  the  age  of  fifty,  was  delivered 
df  a  fon  named  Frederic.  And  Henry,  in  the  pleni* 
tude  of  his  power,  aifembled  foon  after  a  diet  of  the 
German  princes  to  whom  he  explained  his  intention 
of  rendering  the  imperial  crown  herediury,  in  order 
to  prevent  thofedifturbances  which  attended  the  elec* 
tion  of  emperors.  A  decree  was  paifed  for  that  pur-  j^j^^  ,,^ 
po(b;  and  Frederic  II.  yet  in  bis  cradle,  was  declared 
king  of  the  Romans  ^. 

3.  Helyof t  Hifi.  Jet  OrJret.  4.  Slgon.  Jtig^  AaJ.    RdiM,  dt 

R*g,  NafK4.  ei  Suit,  y  Looig.  Arti.  ib/.    H«iiii,  lib.  ii. 

Vol.  I.  Cc  Ik 
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PAUT  I.  Ik  the  mean  time  the  emperor  was  folicitcd  bytho 
»A*D^iTq6  P^P^  to  engage  in  a  newcrufade^  for  the  relief  of  the 
Chriftians  in  the  Holy  Land.  Henry  obeyed,  but 
took  care  to  turn  it  to  his  advantage.  He  convoked 
a  general  diet  at  Worms,  where  he  folemnly  declared 
his  refolution  of  employing  his  whole  power,  and 
even  of  hazarding  his  life  for  the  accomplifhment  of 
fo  holy  an  undertaking:  and  he  expatiated  on  the  fub- 
jeft  with  fo  much  eloquence,  that  almoft  the  whole 
aflembly  took  the  crofs.  Nay  fuch  multitudes,  from 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  enlifted  themfeives, 
that  Henry  divided  them  into  three  large  armies;  one 
of  which,  under  the  command  of  thebi(hop  of  Mentz, 
took  the  route  of  Hungary,  where  it  was  joined  by 
Margaret  queen  of  that  country,  who  entered  her- 
felf  in  this  pious  expedition,  and  adually  ended  her 
days  in  Paleftine,  The  fccond  army  was  aflcmbled 
in  Lower  Saxony,  and  embarked  in  a  fleet  furnifhed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Lubcc,  Hamburg,  Holftein, 
and  Fricdand;  and  the  emperor  in  perlon  conduced 
the  third  into  Italy,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  upon 
the  Normans  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  who  had  rifcn 
againft  his  government*. 

The  rebels  were  humbled,  and  their  chiefs  con- 
demned to  perifli  by  the  mod  excruciating  tortures. 
One  Jornandi,  of  the  houfe  of  the  Norman  princes, 
was  tied  naked  on  a  chair  of  red- hot  iron,  and  crown- 
ed with  a  circle  of  the  fame  burning  metal,  which  was 
nailed  to  his  head.  The  emprefs,  fhocked  at  fuch 
crucky,  renounced  her  faith  to  her  hufband,  and 
encouraged  her  countrymen  to  recover  their  liberties. 
Refolution  fj)i*ungirom  dcfpair.  The  inhabitantsbc- 
tool;  themlclvcs  to  arms,  the  emprcTs  Conftantia  head- 
ed them;  and  Henry  having  cfirmiired  his  troops,  no 
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longer  thought  ncccflary  to  his  bloody  purpofcs,  and    1  ETFEa 
lent  them  to  purfue  their  expedition  to   the  Holy    ^^^[j 
Jl^andy'  (blcffcd  atonement  for  his  crimes  and  theirs  !)   A,  D.  1156. 
mras  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  wife,   and  to  the  condi- 
tions which  (he  was  pleafed  to  impofe  on  him  in  fa- 
'vour   of  the  Sicilians.     He  died    at  Mcffina,  foon   A. D.  1197. 
after  this  treaty  ;  and,  as  was  fuppofed,   of  poifon 
adminiftered  by  the  emprefs,   who  faw  the  ruin  of 
ber  country  hatching  in  his  perfidious  and  vindi£live 
l^art  7. 

But  Henry,  amid  all  his  bafenefs,  poffeffed  many  * 
ipreat  qualities.     He  was  aftive,  eloquent,  brave  ;  his 
adminiftration  was  vigorous,  and  his  policy  deep. 
l<Ione  of  the  fucccflbrs  of  Charlemagne  were  ever 
SDore  feared  and  obeyed,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  emperor's  fon  Frederic,  having  already  been 
declared  king  of  the  Romans,  t^came  emperor  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  But  as  Frederic  II.  was  yet  a 
minor,  the  adminiftration  was  committed  to  his  uncle, 
Philip  duke  of  Suabia,  both  by  the  will  of  Henry  and 
by  an  aflembly  of  the  German  princes.  Other 
princes,  however,  incenfcd  to  fee  an  eleftive  empire 
become  hereditary,  held  a  new  diet  at  Cologne,  and 
chofe  Otho  duke  of  Brunfwick,  fon  of  Henry  the 
Lion.  Frederic's  title  was  confirmed  in  a  third  af- 
fembly,  atArnfburg;  and  his  uncle  Philip  was  elect- 
ed king  of  the  Romans,  in  order  to  give  greater  A.  d.  ii9f. 
Height  to  his  adminiftration  ^ 

These  two  eleftions  divided  the  empire  into  two 
powerful  faflions,  and  involved  all  Germany  in  ruin 
ind  defolation.  Innocent  111.  who  had  lucccedcd 
iJeleftinc  in  the  papal  chair,  threw  himfclf  into  the 

.  Id.  ibid.     Rcliu?,  ubi  fup.  8.  Krantz,  lib.  viii,  Hicfs,  lib.  H, 
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PART  I.    fcalc  of  Otho,  and  excommunicated  Philip  and  alt 
^j^  '"^    his  adherents.     This  able  and  ambitious  pontiff  (of 
whom  I  have  already  had  occaiion  to  fpeak)  was  a 
fworn  enemy  to  the  houfc  of  Saubia;   not  from  any 
perfonal  animofity,   but  out  of  a  principle  of  pclicy. 
That  houfe  hi\d  long  been  terrible  to  the  popes,  by 
its  continued  poiTcflion  of  the  imperial  crown  :  and 
the   acceflion   of  the   kingdom   of  Naples   and  Si- 
cily,  made  it  ftill  more  to  be  dreaded.     Innocentj 
therefore,  gladly  feized  the  prefent  faTourablc  oppor- 
tunity for  divcfting  the  houfc  of  Suabia  of  the  em- 
pire, by  fupporting  the  election  of  Otho,  and  fow-  1 
ing  divifions  among  the  Suabian  party.     OAo  wat  ' 
alfo  patronifed  by  iiis  uncle,   the  king  of  England ;  a 
circumftancc  which  naturally  inclined   the  king  of 
France  to  the  fide  of  his  rival.     Faftion  clafhed  with 
faftion  ;  friendlhip  with  intcrcft  :  caprice,  ambition^ 
or  refentment  gave  the  fway  ;  and  nothing  was  beheld 
on  all  hanJ9^  but  the  horrors  and  the  miferics  of  cifti 
war  9. 

Meanwhile  the  emprefs  Conftantia  remained  la 
Sicily,  where  all  was  peace,  as  regent  and  guardian 
for  her  infant  fon,  Frederic  II.  who  had  been  crowned 
king  ofthat  illand,  with  the  confent  of  pope  Celcftin: 
HI.     But  Ihc  alfo  had  her  troubles.     A  new  inveft 
turc   from   the    Holy    See   being  ncceffary,  on  the 
death  of  Celcftine,   Innocent  111.  his  fucceffor,  took 
advantage  of  the  critical  fituaiion  of  affairs  for  ag- 
grandizing the  papacy  at  the  expence  of  the  kings  of 
Sicily.     Tlicy  poffcHcd,  as  w^have  fccn,  the  privi- 
lege   of  filling  up  vacant  benefices,    and  of  judg- 
ing all  ecclefiaftical  caufcs  in  the  laft  appeal :  they 
were  really  popes  in  their  own  rfland,  though  vaffalf 
of  his  Holineis.  Innocent  pretended  that  thcfe  powert 

9*  Id.  Hid.  Annal  it  CEmf,  torn.  i. 
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iimd  beenfurreptitiouny  ohtained;  and  demanded,  that  XiETTKr 
Conftantia  fhould  renounce  them  in  the  name  of  her   ^      _'  ^ 
fon,  and  do  liege,  pure,  and  fimple  homage  for  Sicily.  A.  D.  119s, 
But  before  any  ihin^  was  fettled  relative  to  this  affair, 
the  emprefs  died,  leaving  the  regency  of  the  kingdom   A.D.tio^^ 
to  the  pope;  fo  that  he  was  enabled  to  prefcribe  what 
conditioas  he  thought  proper  to  young  Frederic  '•• 

The  troubles  of  Germany  ftitt  continued;  and  th€ 
ttope  redoubled  his  efforts  to  detach  the  princes  and 
prelates  from  the  caufe  of  Philip,  king  of  the  Romans^ 
liotwithftanding  the  remonftrances  of  the  king  of 
France.  To  thcfe. remonftrances  he  proudly  replied 
'<  Either  Philip  muft  lofe  the  empifCj  or  I  the  pa- 
pacy »'." 

But  all  thefe  diiTenfions  and  troubles  in  Europe 
4id  not  prevent  the  formation  of  another  crufade,  or 
expedition  into  Afia^  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
r-  I^and.     Ibe  adventurers  who  took  the  crofs  were 
^  •  chiefly  Freach  and  Germans.     Baldwin,   count  of 
'    Flanders,  was  their  commander;  and  the  Venetians, 
^    as  greedy  of  wealth  and  power  as  the  ancient  Cartha- 
ginians, furnifhed  them  witli  ihips,  for  which  the/ 
took  care  to  be  amply  paid,  both  in  money  and  ter* 
ritory.     The  Chfiftian  city  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia, 
bad  withdrawn  itfelf  from  the  govcrameat  of  the  re- 
' .  public :  the  army  of  the  Crofs  undertook  to  reduce  it 
■  1  to  obedience ;  and  it  was  befieged  and  takei>^  notwith«  A.D.  uoj. 
-    ftanding  the  threats  and  excommunications  of  the 
l\'  pope'*.     Nothing  can  fhew  in  a  ftronger  light  the 
feigning  fpiritof  thofe  pious  adventurers. 

Thb  ftornx  next  broke  upon  Conftantinoplc.  Ifaac 
-=    ^ngelus,  the  Greek  emperor  had  been   dethroned, 

^       *    so.  MuraL  ^/ff .  Jtal.  torn.  vt.  xi.  Ctfl,  Uii9cenU  IJL 

|2.  M^imboiirgi  Hif,  da  Croifades,  ^ 
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PARTI,  and  deprived  of  his  fight,  in  1195,  by  his  brotkcr 
AletH.  Ifaac's  fon,  named  alfo  Alexis,  who  had 
made  his  efcape  into  Germany,  and  was  then  in  the 
army  of  the  crufade,  implored  the  afliftance  of  its 
leaders  againft  the  ufurpcr;  engaging,  in  cafe  of  fuc- 
cefs,  to  furnifh  them  with  provifions,  to  pay  them  ^ 
large  fum  of  money,  and  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  ju* 
rifdiflion  of  the  pope.  By  their  means  the  lawful 
prince  was  reftored.  He  ratified  the  treaty  made  by  hit 
/on,  and  died  ;  when  young  Alexis,  who  was  hated 
by  the  Greeks  for  having  called  in  thtr  Latins,  became 
the  viAim  of  a  new  fadion.  One  of  his  relations, 
furnamed  Murtzufle,  flrangled  him  with  bis  owa 
hands,  and  ufurped  the  imperial  throne  % 

Baldwin  and  his  followers,  who  wanted  only  an 
apology  for  their  intended  violence,  had  now  a  good 
one;  and  under  pretence  of  revenging  the  death  of 
Alexis,  made  thcipfclves  mafters  of  Conftantinoplc. 
A.D.  1004.  They  entered  it  with  little  or  no  refiflance ;  put  every 
one  who  oppofcd  them  to  the  fword,  and  gave  thcm- 
fel^s  up  to  all  the  exceflfes  of  avarice  and  fury.  The 
booty  of  the  French  lords  alone  was  valued  at  four 
hundred  thoufand  marks  of  filver  ;  the  very  churches 
were  pillaged  !  And  what  ftrongly  marks  the  charac- 
ter of  that  giddy  nation,  which  has  been  at  all  times 
nearly  the  fame,  we  arc  told  by  Nicetas,  that  the 
French  ofTiccrs  danced  with  the  ladies  in  the  fanftuary 
of  the  church  of  Sta.  Sophia,  after  having  robbed  the 
altar,  and  drenched  the  city  in  blood  '\ 

Thus  was  Conftantinoplc,  the  moft  flourifbing 
Chriilian  city  in  the  world,  taken  for  the  firft  time, 
and  facked  by  Chriftians,  who  had  vowed  to  ficht  on. 

12'  NiccUs,  Cbrta.  14.  Id   ibid. 
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f  againft  Infidels !— Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  the    better 

10ft  poiwcrful  of  thcfe  ravagers,  got  himfelf  clcdcd    ^^^'' 

mpcror;  and  this  new  ufurpcr  condemned  the  other  A.0.  iio4* 

furpcr,  Murtzuflc,  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the 

>p  of  a  lofty  column.     The  Venetians  had  for  their  / 

larc  Peloponnefus,  the  ifland  of  Candia,  and  feveral 

iticf  on  the  coaft  of  Phrygia,  which  had  not  yet 

ibmitted  to  the  Turkifh  yoke.     The  Marquis  dc 

lonferrat  feizcd  Thcffaly  ;  fo  that  Baldwin  had  little 

ft  except  Thrace  and  Mcfia.   The  pope  gained,  for 

time,  the  whole  eaftern  church  ;  and,  in  a  word,  an. 

rquifition  was  made  of  much  greater  confequence 

lan  Palcftine.     Of  this  indeed  the  conquerors  feem- 

I  fully  convinced;  for,  notwithftanding  the  vow  they 

id  taken,  to  go  and  fuccour  Jerufalem,  only  a  very 

iconfidcrable  number  of  the  many  knights,  who  had 

igaged  in  this  pious  enterprize,  went  into  Syria, 

id  thofe  were  fuch  as  could  get  no  (hare  in  the  fpoil$ 

•the  Greeks '^ 

Innocent  III.  fpeaking  of  this  conqueft,  fays, 
one  of  his  letters,  **  God,  willing  to  confole  his 
church  by  the  re-union  of  the  fchifmatics,  has  made 
the  empire  pafs  from  the  proud,  fuperftitious,  dif- 
obedient  Greeks,  to  the  humble,  pious,  catholic, 
and  fubniiffive  Latins."  So  eafy  is  it  by  words,  to 
ve  that  complexion  tp  perfons  and  things,  which 
Dft  favours  our  interefts  and  our  prejudices  ! 

I  SHOULD  now,  my  dear  Philip,  return  to  the  af- 
rs  of  Germany  ;  but  a  few  more  particulars,  con- 
[uent  on  the  taking  of  Confiaotinople,  require  firfl: 
be  noted,  as  they  canpot  afterwardf  be  brought  pro* 
:ly  under  review. 

15.  NicetAt.    CafltacuzcDQi^ 
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Thkrb  ftill  remained  a  number  of  princes  of  tht 
imperial  houfe  of  Comnenu«,  who  did  not  lofe  tbeic 
cpnrage  with  the  dedruclion  of  their  empire.  One  of 
thofe,  >7ho  bore  among  others  the  name  of  Aleiis, 
took  refuge  on  the  coaft  of  Colchis  ;  and  there,  be- 
tween the  fea  and  mount  Caucafus,  ere£led  a  petty 
ftate  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Empire  or 
Trcbifond  ;  fo  much  was  the  word  empire  abufed  !— 
Theodore  Lafcarus  retook  Nice,  and  fettled  himfclf 
in  By  thinia,  by  opportunely  making  ufe  of  the  Aiabs 
ugainft  the  Turks.  He  alfo  aflfumed  the  title  of  em- 
peror, and  caufed  a  patriarch  to  be  elected  of  his  owa 
communion.  Other  Greeks  entered  into  an  alliaoce 
with  the  Turks,  and  even  called  in  their  ancient  eoe-: 
mies,  the  Bulgarians,  to  affiit  them  againft  the  em* 
peror  Baldwin;  who  being  overcome  by  thofe  barbari* 
A.D.  Tie6.  ans  near  Adrianople  had  his  legs  and  arms  cut  o£F,  and 
was  left  a  prey  to  wil4  beafts*^ ,  Henry,  his  brother 
and  fucceiTor,  was  poifoned  in  1216 ;  and  within  half 
a  century,  the  imperial  city,  which  had  gone  tpruia 
under  the  Latins,  returned  once  more  %o  the  Greeks. 

While  thefc  things  were  tranfafiing  in  the  Eaff, 
Philip  and  Otho  weredcfolating  the  Weft.  At  length 
Philip  prevailed  j  and  Otho,  obliged  to  abandon  Ger- 
many, took  refuge  in  England.  Philip,  elated  with 
fuccefs,  got  his  eledion  confirmed  by  a  fecond  coro- 
nation, and  propofed  an  accommodation  with  the 
pope,  as  the  means  of  finally  eftablifliing  his  throne. 
But  beforcthat  accommodation  could  be  brought  a- 
bout,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  private  revenge  ;  being  af* 
4i,D.i2c8.  faflinatcd  by  the  count  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  private  difpute.  *'. 

16.  Ibid.  17.  Hcifs,  lib.  iL  cap.  xr. 

Othq 
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.    Otho  returned  to  Germany  on  the  death  of  VhU     X-RTtbr 

XXXi 

lip,  married  that  prince's  daughter,   and  was  crown^    ^  ^^^'j 
cd  at  Rome  by  Innocent  HI.  after  yielding  to  theHo*  ^P*  <^<>9« 
ly  Se^  the  long  difputed  inheritance  of  the  countefs 
Illatilda,  and  confirming  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Italian  cities. 

But  thefe  conceffions,  as  far  at  lead  as  they  regard- 
ed the  pope,  were  only  a  facriiice  to  prcfent  policy* 
Otho  therefore  no  fooner  found  himfetf  in  a  condition 
to  a£t  offeniively,  than  he  refumed  his  grant ;  and  not 
only  recovered  the  poifei&onsof  the  empire,  but  made 
boftileincurlions  into  Apulia,  ravaging  the  dominions  A.D.  isifli| 
pf  yrang  Frederic,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  who 
was  under  the  protedion  of  the  Holy  See  Hence 
we  i^ay  date  the  ruin  of  Otho.  Innocent  excommu- 
nicato him  :  and  Frederic,  now  fifteen  years  of 
;ige,  was  tkded  emperor,  by  a  diet  of  the  German  A.D.tsnS 
princes  »•» 

Otho  however,  on  his  return  to  Germany,  finding 
his  party  ftill  confiderable,  and  not  doubting  but  he    * 
ihould  be  able  to  humblis  his  rival,   by  means  of  his 
fuperior  force,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  un*  A.D.  izij. 
pie,  John  king  of  England,   againft  Philip  Auguftus 
kii^  of  France,  The  unfortunate  battle  of  Bouvines,  A.D.  ui^ 
vvhere  the  confederates  were  defeated,   as  we  have 
feen,  completed  the  fate  of  Otho,    He  attempted  to 
I'etreat  into  Germany,  but  was  prevented  by  young 
prederic;  whp  had  marched  into  the^empire  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,   and  was  dverj  where  re* 
ceived  with  open  arms. 

Thus  abandoned  by  all  the  princes  of  Germany, 
^n^  aUtogether  without  refource,    Otho  retired  to 

X.8.  U^iit»  lib.  iL  cap.  x,yu 

Brunfwick^ 
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Brtinfwlck,  where  he  lived  four  years  as  a  private 
man,  dedicating  his  time  to  the  duties  of  religioo. 
He  was  not  depofed,  but  forgot  ;  and  if  it  is  true 
that,  in  the  excefs  of  his  humility,  he  ordered  him- 
felf  to  be  thrown  down,  and  trod  upon  by  his  kit- 
chen*boys,  we  may  well  fay  with  Voltaire,  that  the 
kicks  of  a  turn-lpit  can  never  expiate  the  faults  of  a 
prince  «9. 

Frederic  II.  being  now  univerfally  acknowledg- 
A.D.I2I5*  ed  emperor,  was  crowned  at  Aix-ia-Chapelle  with 
great  magnificence :  and,  in  order  to  preferve  th^ 
favour  of  the  pope,  he  added  to  the  other  folcmni«! 
tiet  of  his  coronation,  a  vow  to  go  in  perfon  to  the 
Holy  Land  *^, 

About  this  time  pope  Innocent  died,  and  wasfuc- 
A.atsi€.  ceed  by  Honorious  IIL  who  expreflfed  great  eager «! 
nefs  in  forwarding  the  crufade,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  preached  up  through  ail  the  provinces  of  Germany, 
Sweden,   Denmark,    Bohemia,  and  Hungary  :   and 
his  endeavours  were  crowned  with  extraordinary  fuc- 
€efs«     The  emperor  indeed  excufed  himfelf  from  the 
performance  of  his  vow,  until  he  fhould  have  regu- 
lated the  affairs  of  Italy ;  and  almoft  all  the  other  Eu- 
ropean monarchs  were  detained  at  home  by  domeftic 
difturbances.     but  an  infinite  number  of  private  no- 
blemen and  their  vafTals  took  the  crofs,    urkicr  the 
dukes  of  Auilria  and   Bavaria,    the   archbifhop  of 
Mcntz,  and  the  bifhops  of  Munftcr  and  Utrecht; 
and  Andrew^   king  of  Hungary,   who  brought  with 
him  a  body  of  fine  troops,  was  declared  gencralifEmo 
of  the  crufade  ", 


19.  Anp^,  dtfSmp.  torn.  11.  tr.  HtiA)  lib.  u.  cap.  ivH. 
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While  thcfc    adventurers    of  Upper  Germany  letter. 
marched  towards  Italy,  in  order  to  embark  it  Venice,    x^-^-  J 
Genoa,  and  Medina,  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  fail  wag  a^IX  hit* 
equipped  in  the  ports  of  Lower  Saxony,  to  tranfport 
the  troops  of  Weftphalia,  Saxony,  and  the  territory 
of  Cologne,     And  thofe  joining  the  fquadron  of  the 
Frieflanders,  Flemings,  and  fubjefts  of  Brabant,  com- 
manded by  William  count  of  Holland,  George  count 
of  Wecrden,  and  Adolphus  count  of  Berg,  fet  fail  for 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,   on  their  voyage  to  Ptole- 
mais.  But  being  driven  by  a  temped  into  the  road  of 
Lifbon,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  affift  Alphonfo 
king  of  Portugal  agaiaft  the  Moors.     They  defeated 
thefe  Infidels,   and  afterwards  itook  from  them   the 
city  of  Alcazar  ** 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Hungary  and  his  army^^ 
haying  joined  the  king  of  Cyprus,  landed  at  Ptolc- 
mais;  where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  John  dc 
Brienne,  a  younger  brother  of  the  family  of  that 
name  in  Champagne,  who  had  been  nominated  king 
of  Jerufalem.  After  refreftiing  and  reviewing  their 
forces,  the  two  kings  marched  into  the  great  valley 
of  Jcfrael,  againft  the  Saracens,  with  the  wood  of  the 
true  crofs  carried  before  them.  But  Coradin,  fon  of 
Saphadin,  foldan  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  nephew 
to  the  famous  Saladin,  finding  himfcif  greatly  out- 
numbered by  the  Chriftians,  retired  without  giving 
battle ;  and  the  champions  of  the  Crofs  undertook  the 
Eege  of  Thabor,  in  which  they  mifcarried.  They 
now  feparatcd  themfelves  into  four  bodies,  for  the 
:on venicncy  of  fubfifting.  The  king  of  Cyprus  died,  a.  D.  latl 
ind  the  king  of  Hurigary  returned  to  his  own  donii« 
lions,  in  order  to  quiet  Ibme  difturbances  which  had 
irifen  during  his  abfencc  *^ 

XI.  Ibid.  tZ'  Jiic»  dc  Vitri,    Maimbourgi  ubi  (up. 

The 
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The  fleet  from  the  coaft  of  Spain  arrived  at  Pto- 
lemais,  foon  after  the  departure  of  the  king  of  Hun<. 
gary  ;  and  it  was  refolved  in  a  council  of  war  to  be« 
ficge  Damietta  in  Kgypt,  which  was  accordingly  in- 
veftcil  by  fca  and  land,  and  taken  after  a  ficgc  of 
4.0.1219.  eighteen  months.  During  the  ficge  Saphadin  died; 
and  his  cldcft  Ton  Melcdin,  his  fucceffor  in  the  king- 
dom of  ^  gypt,  who  came  to  the  relief  of  the  bcficgcd, 
was  defeated.  The  duke  of  Auftria,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  returned  foon  after  to  Germany  ; 
^nd  a  rcififorcemcnt  arrived  from  the  emperor,  un- 
/der  the  condud  of  cardinal  AlbanOy  legate  of  the 
Holy  See  '\ 

V  This   cardinal,    who  was  a  Spanilh  BenediAine, 

pretended  that  he,   as  reprefentative  of  the  pope,  the 

natural  head  of  the  crufade,  had  an  i  neon  tellable  right 

to  be  general  j  and  that,  as  the  king  of  Jerrufalem  held 

his  crv  wn  only  by  virtue  of  the  pope's  licence,  he 

ought  in  all  things  to  pay  obedience  to  the  legate  of 

his  Hoiineis.     Much  time  was  fpcnt  in  that  difputc, 

and  in  writing  to  Rome  for  advice.     At  length  the 

pope's  anfwercame,  by  which  he  ordered  the  king  of 

J-rufalem  to  fcrve  under  the  Benediftine  :  and  his  or* 

ders  were  punftually  obeyed.  Johnde  Brienne  refign- 

cd  the  command,   and  this  monkilh  general  brought 

the  army  of  the  Crofs  between  two  branches  of  the 

Nile,  juft  at  the  time  that  river,   which  fertilizes  and 

defends  i  gypt,    began  to  overflow  its  banks.     Th: 

foMan,    informed    of  the   fituation    of  his   enemies, 

floo'cd  the  Chnflian  camp,   by  opening  the  fluiccs; 

and  Ahile  he  burnt  their  fliips  on  one  fide,    the  Nile 

iijcrcitfing   on  the  other,    threatened  every  hour  to 

fwnllowup  rhcir  whole  army.  The  legate  therefore  now 

faw  himlelf  arJ  his  troops  in  a  fimilar  extremity  to 

24.  Vc.tos  Iljji.Ja  arv.  df  Mulib,  torn.  i.     Maimbourg,  JjVr.^ 
Croijades^   ls,lXi»  li.  "^ 

that 
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that  in  which  the  Eeyptians  under  Pharaoh  are  de-    I^tTER 

XXXI 
fcribcd,  tthen  they  beheld  the  fea  ready  to  rufli  in    v_^^J,^ 

upon  them.     In  confequence  of  this  prefling  danger,  A.D.jaair 

Damietta  was  reftored  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  crufadc 

were  obliged  to  conclude  a  difhonourable  treaty,    by 

which  they  bound  themfelves  not  tofervc  againft  Mc- 

Icdio  foldan  of  Egypt  for  eight  years  *'. 

The  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft  had  now  no  hopes  left 
l^ut  in  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  who  was  about  this 
time  crowned  at  Rome  by  pope  Honorius  lil.  wlofc 
friendfbip  he  had  purchafed,  by  promifing  to  detach 
Naples  and  Sicily  from  the  empire,  and  bcftovv  it  on 
his  fon  Henry,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See, 
He  alfo  promifcd  to  pafs  into  Alia  with  an  army,  at 
any  time  the  pope  fliould  appoint.  But  this  promifc 
Frederick  was  very  little  inclined  to  perform,  and 
therefore  found  a  ihoufand  pretences  for  delaying  his 
journey.  He  was  indeed  more  worthily  employed; 
cmbelliJhing  and  aggrandizing  Naples  ;  in  eftablilh- 
ing  an  univerfity  in  that  city,  where  the  Roman  law 
was  tanght;  and  in  expelling  the  vagrant  ::iaracens^ 
who  (till  infcfted  Sicily  ^\ 

In  the  mean  time  the  unfortunate  leaders  of  the 
crufade  arrived  in  Europe  ;  and  the  pope,  incenfcd  at 
the  lofs  of  Damietta,  wrote  a  fevere  letter  to  the  cm-  ^.p.  ,225, 
peror,  taxing  him  with  having  facrificed  the  intcrefts 
of  Chriftianity,  by  delaying  fo  long  the  performance 
of  his  vow,  and  threatening  him  with  immediate  ex- 
communication,  if  he  did  not  inftantly  depart  with  aa 
army  into  Afia.  Frederick,  exafperated  at  thefe  re- 
proaches, renounced  all  correfpondencc  with  the  court 
of  Rome  ;    renewed  his  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion  in 

15.  Id.  ibid.  26.  Sigoo.  JRfg.  UmU  GianiiODC,  Hijl» 

Sicily  ; 
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FART    I.  Sicily ;  filled  up  vacant  fees  and  benefices^  ^nd  ex- 
^    -"   -■  pcllcd  fomc  biftiops,  who  were  creatures  of  the  pope, 

on  pretence  of  their  being  concerned  in  pradiccs 

againft  the  ftate  "7. 

HoNOB  lus  at  firfl:  attempted  to  combat  rigour  with 
rigour,  threatening  the  emperor  with  the  thunder  of 
the  church,  for  prefuming  to  lift  up  his  hand  againft 
the  fanftuary  ;  but  finding  Frederick  not  to  be  inti- 
midated, his  Holinefs  became  fenfiUe  of  his  own  im- 
prudence, in  wantonly  incurring  the  refentment  of 
fo  powerful  a  prince,  and  thought  proper  to  foothe 
liis  temper  by  fubmiffivc  apologies  and  gentle  exhort- 
ations. The  emperor  and  the  pope  were  accordingly 
reconciled,  and  conferred  together  at  Vcroli ;  where 
the  emperor,  as  a  proof  of  his  fiocere  attachment  to 
the  church,  publifhed  fome  very  fevere  cdifls  againft 
herefy,  which  feem  to  have  authorifed  the  tribunal 
of  the  Inquifition  *^ 

A  SOLEMN  aflembly  was  afterwards  held  at  Fcren- 
tino,  where  both  the  pope  and  the  emperor  were  pre- 
fcnt,  together  with  John  de  Brienne,  titular  king  of 
Jerufalom,  whowascomc  into  Luropc  to  demand  fuc- 
cours  againft  the  foldan  of  Egypt.  Jchn  had  aa  only 
daughter  named  Yolanda,  whom  he  propofed  as  a  wife 
to  the  emperor,  with  the  kingdom  of  Jcrufalcm  asher 
dower,  on  condition  that  Frederick  fliould,  within  two 
years,  perform  the  vow  he  had  made  to  lead  an  army 
into  the  Holy  Land.  Frederick  married  her  on  thcfc 
terms,  becaufe  he  chofe  to  pleafe  the  pope  :  and  fincc 
that  time  the  kings  of  Sicily  have  taken  the  title  of 
king  of  Jerufalcm. 

But  the  emperor  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  and  con- 
quer his  wife's  portion,  having  bufinefs  of  more  im- 

«;.  Id  ibid.  28.  Pctr.  dc  Vx^cs^  lib.  i. 

f  portancc 
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portance  on  his  hands  at  home.    The  chief  cities  of   LETTER 
Lombardy  had  entered  into  a  fecret  league,   with  a  i^—^^^ 
▼iew  to  throw  ofFhis  authority.    He  convoked, a  diet  ^•^-  ***7- 
at  Cremona,  where  all  the  German  and  Italian  noble- 
men were  fummoned  to  attend.  A  variety  of  fubjefit 
were  there  difculTed,   but  nothing  of  ^onfequence  was 
lettled.  An  accommodation,  however,  was  foon  after 
brought  about,  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope ;  who, 
AS  umpire  of  the  difputc,  decreed.  That  the  emperor 
Ihould  lay  afide  his  refentment  againft  the  confederate 
towns,  and  that  the  towns  fh'ould  furnifli  and  main* 
tain  four  hundred  knights  for  the  relief  df  the  Holy- 
Land  '9. 

Peace  being  thus  concluded,  IHonorius reminded 
the  emperor  of  his  vow :  Frederick  promifed  compli* 
ance  ;   but  his  Holinefs  died  before  he  cou]d  fee  the 
execution  of  a  projeft  which  he  feemed  to  have  fo 
much  at  heart.     He  was  fucceded  in  the  papal  chair 
hj  Gregory  IX.  brother  of  Innocent  III.  who  purfu- 
ing  the  fame  line  of  policy,  urged  the  departure  of 
P*rcderick  for  the  Holy  Land ;  and  finding  the  empe- 
rcr  ftill  backward,  declared  him  incapable  of  holding 
Jie   imperial  dignity,   as  having   incurred   the   fen- 
^oce  of  excommunication.     Frederick,  inccnfed  at 
\jch  infolencc,  ravaged  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
ind  was  aAually  excommunicated.    The  animofity 
between    the  Guclphs  and  Ghibcllines  revived;   the  A. d.  itzS. 
N>pc  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  Italy  became  a 
ceae  of  war  and  defolation  :  or  rather  of  an  hundred 
rivil  wars,  which  by  inflaming  the  minds,  and  excit« 
iig  the  refentment  of  the  Italian  princes,  accuflomed 
liem  but  too  much  to  the  horrid  practices  of  poifoa- 
mg  and  afTafiination. 

%g.  Richard.  Cifruu  ap.  Murat. 

During 
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During  thcO;  tranfaftions,  Frederick  11.  inordcf 
.D.^iai^.  ^®  remove  the  caufc  of  fo  marty  troubles,  and  to  gra- 
tify the  prejudices  of  a  fuperftitious  age,  refolved  (0 
perform  his  vow.     He  accordingly  embarked  for  ibc 
Holy  Land,  leaving  the  affairs  of  Italy  to  the  ma* 
nagement  of  Rcnaldo,  duke  of  Spoleto.     The  (xipe 
prohibited  his  departure,  before  he  was  abibWed  from 
the  cenfures  of  the  church.     But  Frederick  went  i« 
contempt  of  the  church,  and  fuccecded  bettor  thtt 
any  commander  who  had  gone  before  hiRi*     He  did 
not  indeed  dcfolate  Afia,  and  gratify  the  barbanms 
zeal  of  the  times,   by  fpilling  the  blood  of  Infidek; 
but  he  concluded  a  treatv  with  Meledin,  foldaD  of 
Egypt,  and  mafter  of  Syria,  by  which  the  end  of  kit 
A.D.1S29.  expedition  feemcd  fully  aniwcrcd.   The  foldail  ceded 
to  him  Jcrufalcm,  and  its  territory,  as  far  as  Joppa; 
Bclhlcm,-  Nazareth,  and  all  the  country  between  Jc- 
rufalcm and  Ptolemais;  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  nrigfc- 
bouring  territories.     In  return  for  thefe  conceffioD% 
the  emperor  granted  the  Saracens  a  truce  often  years, 
A,D.  113a   and  prudently  returned  to  Italy,   where  his  prefcnce 
was  much  wanted  ^"^^ 

Frederick's  reign,  after  his  return  from  the  Eaff, 
was  one  continued  quarrel  with  the  popes.  The  citio 
of  Lombardy  had  revolted  during  his  abfencc,  at  tie 
inftigation  of  Gregory  IX.  and  before  they  could  fe 
reduced,  the  fame  pontiff  excited  the  emperor's  f(fl 

A.D.  1235.  Henry,  who  had  been  clefted  king  of  the  Romans,  W 
rebel  againft  his  father.  The  rebellion  was  fupprefled, 
the  prince  was  confined,  and  the  emperor  obtained! 
complete  viflory  over  the  aflbciated  towns;  but  btf 

A.D.  IS37.  troubles  were  not  yet  ended.  The  pope  excomrouDt- 
cated  him  anew  ;  and  fcnt  a  bull  into  Germany,  ^ 

30.  Annal  Boior.  lib.  Yii.  Hcifs  Htft.  de  T  Em^.  lib.  ii.  Gp.i* 
Maixnbourg^  ubi  fufw 

order 
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order  to  fow  di  vifion  between  Frederick  and  the  princes    tETTSR 

of  the  empire,  in  which  are  the  following  remar|LabIe    -^^ 

vrords.  "  A  bcaft  of  blafphcmy,  replete  with  namei,  A.D.ts|> 

'<  is  rifen  from  the  fea,  with  the  feet  of  a  bear,  the 

*^  face  of  a  lion,  and  members  of  other  different  ani* 

^  mals ;  which,  like  the  proud,  hath  opened  its  moutk 

**  in  blafphemy  againft  the  holy  name ;  not  even  fear* 

^  iog  to  throw  the  arrows  of  calumny  againft  the  ta- 

*<  bemade  of  God,  and  the  faints  that  dwell  in  hea* 

•*  ren.    This  bcaft,  defirous  of  breaking  every  thing 

^  in  pieces  by  his  iron  teeth  and  nails,  and  of  tram« 

^  pling  all  things  under  his  feet,  hath  already  pre* 

^  pared  private  battering  rams  againfl  the  wall  of  the 

^  cttbolic  faith ;  and  now  raifes  open  machines,  in 

**  ereAing  foul-deftroy ing  fchools  of  Ifhmaelites ;  rif- 

^  iog,  according  to  report,  in  oppofition  to  Chrift  the 

^  Redeemer  of  mankind,  the  table  of  whofe  covenant 

><  be  attempts  to  abolifh  with  the  pen  of  wicked  here- 

^ff.    Be  not  therefore  fnrprifed  at  the  malice  of 

^  this  blafphemous  beaft ;  if  we,  who  are  the  fervant 

^  of  the  Almighty,  IHould  be  expofed  to  the  arrows 

^  of  his  deft rn£lion— This  king  of  plagues  was  even 

'*  heard  to  fay,  that  the  whole  world  has  been  deceived 

*  by  three  impoftors ;  namely  Mofes,  Jefus  Chrift, 
'^  And  Mahomet.  But  he  makes  Jefus  Chrift  far  in- 
»  ferior  to  the  other  two  :  *  They,  fays  he,  fupported 

*  their  glory  to  the  laft,  whereas  Chrift  was  igno- 

*  minibafly  crucified.*  He  alfo  maintains,'*  conti- 
raes  Gregory,   '<  that  it  is  folly  to  believe  the  on£ 

<  only  God,  Creator  of  the  Univerfe,  could  be  born 

<  of  a  wiman^  and  more  efpecially  of  a  virgin  "•** 

Fhvpkric,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  apology  to 
he  princes  of  Germany,  calls  Gregory  the  Gnat  Dra* 
yttp  the  Anticbriji^  of  whom  it  is  written,  <<  and  an- 

31.  Gob.  Pcrf*  Grfimd.  cap.  liiv. 
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PART  I.  <c  other  RedHorie  arofe  from  the  Tea,  and  He  th; 
j^p'^~  '    **  upon  him  took  Peace  from  the  £ar:h  >*J 
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The  emperor's  apology  wasfaftaioed  in  Germ 
and  finding  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that  qn; 
he  refolded  to  take  ample  vengeance  of  the  pop 
his  afibciates.  With  that  view  he  marched  to  R 
A.  P.  1139.  where  he  thought  his  party  was  ftrong  enooj 
procure  him  admiifion.  .  But  this  favourite  fc 
was  defeated  by  the  aAivity  of  Gregory,  who  or 
a  crufade  to  be  preached  againft  the  emperor,  : 
enemy  of  the  Chriftian  faith ;  a  ftep  which  ioc 
Frederic  fo  much,  that  he  ordered  all  his  prifc 
who  wore  the  crofs,  to  be  expofed  to  the  moft 
tortures  "• 

The  two  fadions  of  the  Goelphs  and  Ghibe 
continued  to*  rage  with  greater  violence  thanevei 
volving^trities,  diftrids^;  auid.eyen  private  famili< 
troubles,  divifions,  and  civil  butchery,  no  qv 
being  given  on  cither  fide.  'Meanwhile  Grcgor] 
died,  and  was  fuccceded  in  the  fee  of  Rome  bj 
A.  D.  1243.  leftine  IV.  and  afterwards  by  Innocent  IV,  for 
ly  cardinal  Fiefque,  and  who  had  always  expi 
the  greateft  regard  for  the  emperor  and  his  intt 
Frederic  was  accordingly  congratulated  upon 
occafion ;  but  having  more  penetration  thaa  ) 
about  him,  he  fagcly  replied,  <*  I  fee  little  rcaC 
*«  rejoice.  The  cardinal  was  my  friend,  but  the 
•*  will  be  my  enemy  'V* 

Innocent  foon  proved  the  juftice  of  this  co 
ture.  He  ambitioufly  attempted  to  negociatea  | 
for  Italy.    But  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  Fi 

31.  Id.  ibid.  3  ^  Krantz.  lili.  TiU.    Mnnu.  Am 
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At  hife  ctorbitant  aemands,  and  in  fear  for  the  flfcty     i-EXTER 
af  his  own  perfon,  he  fled  into  France ;  aflembled  a    ^  ,^-,_f 
general  conncil  at  Lyohs^   and  depbfed  the  emperor. '  A.D.  1145. 
"  I  declare^'*  faid  he,  «*  Frederic  II;  attainted  and 
'<  cobvided  of  facrilegc  and  herefy,  excommunicat- 
**  ed  and  dethroned  ;  and  I  order  the  eledors  to  chufe 
"  another  emperor,  rcfcrving  to  myfelf  the  difpofal 
^  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  'J*" 

Fft:^t>5AiC  was  at  Turin  when  he  received  the 
bews  of  bis  depofition,  and  behaved  ill  a  manner  that 
leeiti^  to  border  upon  weaknefs.  He  called  for  the 
niket  in  which  the  imperial  ornatnedts  were  kept ; 
tod  opening  it,  and  taking  the  crown  in  his  hand, 
'^  Innocent,"  cried  he,  **  has  not  yet  deprived  me  of 
"  thee  :  thou  art  ftill  mine  !  and  before  I  part  with 
?« thee,  much  blood  Ihall  be  fpilt  3*4"  ' 

'CoKRAD,  the  emperor's  fecond  fon,  had  been  de- 
(iaied  king  of  the  Romans,  on  the  death  of  his  brd« 
jbej:  Henry,  which  foon  followed  his  confinemeiit ; 
)ut  thp  empire  being  now  declared  vacant  by  the  pope, 
3ie  German  bifhops  (for  none  of  the  princes  were  pre« 
Ssm)'  at  the  inftigation  of  liis  Holinefs^  proceeded  to  A.b.u4i« 
|it  diedion  of  a  new  emperor.  And  they  cbofe  Hen- 
f$9  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who  was  ftyledln  deri« 
loo,   "  The  King  of  Priefts." 

In NOC£NT  now  renewed  the  crufade  againft  Pre- 
tcric.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  pfeaching  friars, 
ince called  Dominicans,  and  the  minor  friars,  known 
bry  the  name  of  Cordeliers  or  Francifcans  ;  i  new 
feoili^a  of  the  court  of  Roqie,  which,  about  this  time^ 
b^n  to  be  eftablifhed  in  Europe.  The  pope,  how* 
rvcr,  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  thefe  meafures  oaly^ 

35.  Gob.  Text,  ttbi  Tup.  36.  M.  Parii,  Hjfi,  M^. 
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but  engaged  in  confpiracies  agtiiift  the  life  of  an  em« 
JLd/is46.  P^''^  ^^^  ^^^  dared  to  rcfift  the  decree  of  a  coQiieili 
and  oppofe  the  whole  body  of  OM>Aka  and  zealdta.  Fit- 
deric*s  lifewat  iereral  times  in  danger  f rem  plottp 
poifoningSy  and  afiaffinations ;  which  induced  kioi, 
it  is  faid^  to  make  choice  of  Mahometan  guanh,  vftan 
he  was  certain  wonid  not  be  under  the  inflaenceof  ttt 
prevailing  fuperftition. 

,iLD.  1147.  Meanwhile  the  landgrarc  of  Thuringia  ifrng, 
the  fame  prelates  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  crtit- 
.ingonc  emperor,  made  atiother;  namely^  IVBKim 
count  of  Holland,  a  young  nobleman  of  twenty  yein 
of  age,  who  bore  the  fame  contemptuoua  tkie  asUi 
predeceflbr  ^. 

Fortune,  which  had  hitherto  faronred  Fttderii^j 
feemed  now  to  defert  him.    He  was  defeated  bcfixel 
A.IX  1248.   Parma,  which  he  had  long  befieged  ;  and  to  coospldi] 
his  misfortune,  he  foon  after  learned,  that  ha  \ 
fon  Entius,  whom  be  had  made  king  of  Sardinia^  \ 
woriled  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  Bologncft. 

Ik  this  extremity,  Frederic  retired  toWs  kinfi^ff  ? 
of  Naples,  in  order  to  recruit  his  army;  aodt 
A.  D.  1250.  died  of  a  fever,  in  the  fifty -fifth  year  of  his  agc^'tJI^^ 
was  a  prince  of  great  genius,  erudition,  and  fortitok  ^-""^ 
and  notwithflanding  all  the  troubles  he  hadtoi 
counter,  he  built  towns,  founded  univerfitic$|  l 
g«ive  a  kind  of  new  life  to  learning  in  Italy, 

Arri^Rthe  death  of  Frederic  11.  the  affairs'of Oif  y^-' 
many  fell  into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  Italy  c*  5-] 
tinued  long  in  the  fame  diftraftcd  ftatc  in  wk«i* 
had  left  it.    The  clergy  took  arms  againft  thcliilji    ^' 

37.  Atmsi.  BtUr.         ^8.  KraaU.  lib.  vUL    Kcifs^  Ub.  ii.  cut 
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the  weak  were  opprefled  hj  the  ftrong,  and  laws  lettj^r 

divine  and  human  were  difregarded.    But  a  particu* 

lar  hiftory  of  that  unhappy  period  would  fill  the 

mind  with  difguft  and  horror  :  I  {hall  therefore  only 

obferve,  that  after  the  death  of  Frederic's  ion  Con* 

rad,  who  had  aflumed  the  imperial  dignity  as  fuccefior 

to  his  father,  and  the  death  of  his  competitor^  WiU  a.d.  tis^. 

liam  of  Holland,  a  variety  of  candidates  appeared  for 

the  empire,  and  feveral  were  defied  by  different  fac- 

lioDs;  among  whom  was  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall^ 

bmtbcr  to  Henry  IlL  king  of  England,    fiat  no  em* 

jenft  was  properly  acknowledged,  till  the  year  1273, 

then  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapfburg,  was  unanidioufly 

ctsied  to  the  vacant  throne. 

During  the  interregnum  which  preceded  theelec- 
ion  of  Rodolph,  Dendiark,  Holland,  and  Hungary 
atirely  freed  themfelves  from  the  homage  they  were 
ifont  CO  pay  to  the  empire  ;  and  nearly  about  the  fame 
fane  feveral  German  cities  erefted  a  municipal 
Ibim  of  government,  which  ftill  continues.  Lu* 
dec,  Cologne,  Brunfwic,  and  Dantalc,  united  for 
dieir  mutual  defence  againft  the  encroachments  of 
1^  great  lords,  by  a  .fa^mous  aflbciation,  called  the 
mnfeatic  League ;  and  thefe  towns  were  afterwards 
■ned  by  eighty  others,  belonging  to  different  ftates, 
fPhich  formed  a  kind  of  commercial  republic.  Italy 
tllb  during  this  period  aflumed  a  new  form  of  go* 
trnment.  That  freedom  for  which  the  cities  of 
•Ombardy  had  fo  long  ftruggled  was  confirmed  to 
^^m  for  a  fum  of  money  :  they  were  emancipated  by 
1^  fruits  of  their  induftry.  Sicily  likewife  changed 
^  government  and  its  prince,  as  fluU  be  related  in 
i«  hiftory  of  France^  which  fnrniihed  a  ibvereigQ 
^  the  Sicilians. 

D  d  3  I  KEXT 
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I  NEXT  propofe  to  carry  forward  the  aflaii 
Engtand,  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  period  at  w 
the  hiiloiy  of  oor  own  ifland  becomes  peculiarly 
icrefting  to  every  Briton. 


tlTTTER 

xxxii. 


LETTER      XXXII. 

£mglanD|  fr9m  the  granting  of  the  Great  Ci 
TER,  to  tbi  Riign  if  Edm  A^D  I* 

YO  U  have  already  fecn,  my  dear  Philip,  in ' 
manner  king  John  was  forced  by  his  baroi 
grant  the  Great  Charter  of  Englilh  liberty,  ^ni 
regulations  neccflary  for  prcfcrving  it,  to  whici 
fceraed  pafljyely  to  fubmit.  He  went  ftill  fart 
he  difmi^Ted  his  forces,  and  promifed  that  his  gov 
ment  fhould  be  as  gentle  as  his  people  could  vfid 
But  he  only  diffemblcd,  till  he  fliould  find  a  fav 
able  opportunity  to  revoke  all  hisconceffions ;  ar 
order  to  facilitate  fuch  an  event,  he  fecretly 
abroad  emiflarie^  to  cnlift  foreign  foldicrs,  and  t< 
vite  the  rapacious  Braban^ons  into  his  fcrvicc,  b) 
profpcft  of  fharing  the  fpoils  of  England.  He 
difpatched  a  meffenger  to  Jloipe,  to  lay  the  G 
Charter  before  the  pope  ;  who,  confidcring  hiqifc 
fupcrior  lord  of  th^  kingdqm,  was  inccnfed  at 
temerity  of  the  barons,  and  iffucd  a  bull  annulling 
charter,  abfolving  the  king  from  his  oath  to  oM 
it,  and  denouncing  a  general  fcntence  of  excomrai 
pation  againft  every  one  who  fliould  perfevcn 
maintaining  fuch  treafonable  pretenfions  <• 

1.  Rymcr,  vol.  i.    M.  Parii,  Hi/I,  MmJot. 
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HM  now  pulled  off  the  mafic :  he  recalled  all  that  Letter 
d  done ;  and  as  his  foreign  mercenaries  arrived    ^     ^-^-1 

with  the  bull,  he  expe£ted  nothing  butuniver--  A.D.  mxj. 
bmiflion.    But  our  gallant  anceflors  were  not  fo 

to  be  frightened  out  of  their  rights.  Langton, 
rimate,  though  he  owed  his  elevation  to  an  en- 
hment  of  the  court  of  Rome,  refufcd  to  obey 
ope  in  publifhing  the  fentence  of  excomntunica- 
igainft  the  barons.  Perfons  of  all  ranks,  among 
Icrgy  as  well  as  laity,  feemed  determined  to 
:ain,  at  the  cxpence  of  their  lives,  the  privi- 
gr^nted  in  the  Great  Charter,  John  had  there- 
lOthing  to  rely  on  for  re-eftabli(hing  his  tyranny, 
he  fword  of  his  Braban9on$ :  and  that  unfor- 
ely  proved  too  ftrong,  if  not  for  the  liberties  of 
ind,  at  leaft  for  its  profperity.  / 

IE  barons,  after  obtaining  the  Great  Charter, 
unk  into  a  kind  of  fatal  fecurity;  having  not 
difmiffed  their  vaffals,  but  taking  no  rational 
ures  for  rc-affembling  them  on  any  emergency  : 
It  the  king  found  himfelf  mailer  of  the  field, 
>ut  any  adequate  force  to  oppofe  him.  Caftlet 
defended,  and  ficirmifhes  riiked,  but  no  regular 
Ition  was  made  to  the  progrefs  of  the  royal  arms  ; 
;  the  ravenous  mercenaries,  incited  by  a  cruel  and 
fed  prince,  were  let  loofc  againft  the  houfes  and 
;s  of  the  barons,  and  fpread  devaflation  over  the 
e  face  of  the  kingdom.  Nothing  was  to  be  feen, 
Dover  to  Berwick,  but  the  flames  of  villages, 
:s  reduced  to  afhes,  and  the  confternation  and 
y  of  the  helplcfs  inhabitants  % 

this  defperate  extremity,  the  barons  dreading 
Dtal  lofs  of  their  liberties,  their  lives,   and  their 

2.  M.  Paris.     ClrroM.  MtUru* 
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PART  t  pofltffions^  had  recourfe  to  a  remedy  no  lefs  defpente, 
Jb0.^6.  '^^^J  offered  to  acknowledge,  as  their  ioTeretgiiy 
prince  Lewit,  eldeft  fon  of  Philip  Auguftos  king  of 
France,  provided  he  would  proteft  them  from  the 
fury  of  their  enraged  monarch.  The  temptation  wis 
too  great  to  be  refifted  by  a  prince  of  Philip's  ambi- 
tion.  He  Tent  over  inftantly  a  fmatl  army  to  the  re* 
lief  of  the  barons,  and  afterwards  a  more  numennu 
body  of  forces,  with  his  fon  Lewis  at  their  head; 
although  the  pope's  legate  threatened  him  with  inter* 
difis  and  excommunications,  if  he  prefumed  to  in* 
yade  the  dominions  of  a  prince  under  the  immediate 
prote£Vion  of  the  Holy  Sec.  Affurcd  of  the  fidelity 
of  his  fubjeds,  thefe  menaces  were  little  regarded  bjf 
Philip. 

The  French  monarch,  however,  took  care  to  pre- 
serve appearances  in  his  violences,  and  only  appear- 
•  ances.  He  pretended  his  fon  Lewis  had  accepted 
the  offer  from  the  Englilh  barons  without  his  advicti 
and  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  and  that  the  armies 
fcnt  into  England  were  levied  in  that  prince's  name. 
But  thefc  artifices  were  not  employed  by  Philip  to 
deceive.  He  knew  that  the  pope  had  too  much  pe- 
netration to  be  fo  eafily  impofed  upon,  and  that  they 
were  too  grofs  even  to  gull  the  people  ;  but  he  knew, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  manner  of  conducing  inf 
meafure  is  of  as  much  confequence  as  the  mcafurc  it*  h, 
felf,  and  that  a  violation  of  decency,  in  the  eye  of  tkc 
world,  is  more  criminal  than  a  breach  of  juftice. 


Lewis  no  fooner landed  in  England  than  Jobnwai 
deferted  by  his  foreign  troops,  who  being  principally 
levied  in  the  French  provinces,  rcfufed  to  lerve  againt 
the  heir  of  their  monarchy  ;  fo  that  the  barons  had  the 
melancholy  profpeft  of  fucceeding  in  their  purpofc, 

9  id 
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md  of  dcapii  ;  the  tyranny  of  their  own  ktng^  by  I*^^^ 
mpofing  on  tL  mfel ves  and  the  nation  a  foreign  yoke.  ^         m 
Bot  the  impmdeat  partiality  of  Lewis  to  his  country*  A.IX  tss9» 
sen  increafed  xhat  jealoufy,  which  it  was  fo  natural 
or  the  Englifh  to  entertain  in  their  prefent  (itnation^ 
ind  did  great  hurt  to  his  can(e«     Many  of  the  dif* 
atis6ed  barons  returned  to  the  king's  party;  and 
lohn  was  preparing  to  make  a  laft  effort  for  bis 
TOwn,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  troubles  and 
rit  crinoes^  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age^  and 
he  eighteenth  of  his  reign.    His  charafier  is  no* 
biog  but  a  complication  of  vices^  equally  mean  and 
dio>at;  ruinous  to  himfelf  and  defirufiive  to  his 
leople.    But  a  fally  of  wit  upon  the  ufual  corpulen* 
f  of  the  prieftsy  more  than  all  his  enormities,  made 
lim  pafs  with  the  clergy  of  that  age  for  an  impious 
rioce.    *'  How  plump  and  well  fed  is  this  animal!'* 
^exclaimed  he,  one  day,  when  he  had  caught  a  very 
bt  ftn;;—- ^^  ^nd  yet  I  dare  fwear  he  never  beaitl    * 
•mafiC* 

John  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Henry  III.  only 
line  years  old  at  his  father's  death :  and  for  once  a 
Bunority  proved  of  ilngalar  fervice  to  England.  The 
larl  of  Pembroke,  who  by  his  office  of  marefchal  was 
U  the  head  of  the  military  power,  and  confequendy, 
h  perilous  times,  at  the  head  of  the  ftate,  determined 
^  fopport  the  authority  of  the  infant  prince.  He  waa 
holen  proteAor;  and,  forunately  for  the  young  mo- 
mxeb,  and  for  the  nation,  the  regency  could  not  have 
Ifien  entrufted  into  more  able  or  more  faithful  hands. 
:i  order  to  reconcile  all  clafies  of  men  to  the  govern* 
lent  of  his  pupil,  he  made  him  renew  and  confirm 
be  Great  Charter.    And  he  wrote  letters  in  Hedry'a 

3.  M.  Paris. 
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PART  I.  name  to  all  the  malcontent  barons,  reprefentiog,  that 
^X^vHTzit  whatever  animolity  they  might  have  harboured  againft 
'  •  ••  the  late  king,  they  ought  to  retain  none  againft  his 
fon,  who  had  now  focceeded  to  his  throne,  but  nei- 
ther to  his  rcfcntments  nor  to  his  principles,  and  was 
refolved  to  avoid  the  paths  which  had  led  to  fuch  dan- 
gcrous  extremities;  exhorting  them,  at  the  fame  time, 
by  a  fpecdy  return  to  their  duty,  to  rcftorc  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  kingdom,  and  lecure  that  liberty  for 
Which  they  had  fo  zealoufly  contended,  and  which 
was  now  confirmed  to  them  by  afccond  charter^ 

These  arguments,  enforced  by  the  charafter  of 
Pembroke,  had  a  mighty  influence  on  the  baroDi, 
Moft  of  them  fecrctly  ncgociatcd  with  him,  and  many 
of  them  openly  returned  to  their  duty.  Lewis  there- 
fore, who  had  made  a  journey  to  France  and  brought 
over  frefh  faccours  with  him  from  that  kingdoo, 
found  his  party  much  weakened  on  his  return ;  and 
that  the  death  of  John,  contrary  to  all  cxpcdatioo, 
had  blafted  his  favourite  dcfigns.  He  laid  fiegc  how- 
ever to  Dover,  which  was  gallantly  defended  by  Hu- 
bert dc  Burgh.  In  the  mean  time  the  French  army, 
commanded  by  the  count  de  Perche,  was  totally  de- 
feated by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  before  the  caftlc  of 
Lincoln;  and  four  hundred  knights,  with  many  pcr- 
fons  of  fupcrior  rank,  were  made  prifoncrs  by  the 
tnglilh.  Lewis,  when  informed  of  this  fatal  event, 
retired  to  London,  which  was  the  centre  and  life  of 
his  parly.  He  there  received  intelligence  of  a  nctf 
difafter,  which  cxtinguiihed  all  his  hopes.  A  Frcodi  |^ 
fleet,  with  a  ftrong  reinforcement  on  board,  had  bcca 
rcpulfcd  on  the  coaft  of  Kent,  and  obliged  to  take  (bel- 
ter in  their  own  harbours  ^ 

4,  Rymcr,  vol.  i.    Brady,  Afftni,  No.  143,  5.  M.  Pit* 
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kB  Englifh  barons,  after  this  fccond  adrantag^  LETTER 
zd  o?crtht  Frcqch,  by  the  royal  party,  hafteoed   ^    -  -.'j 
i  all  quarters  to  make  peace  with  the  proteftor,  A.D.  iai$« 
prevent,  by  an  early  fubmiiHpn,  thofe  attainders 
hich  they  were  expofcd  on  account  of  their  re- 
on ;  while  Lewis,  whofe  caufe  was  now  totally 
:rate,   began  to  \>t  anxious  for  the  fafety  of  his 
>n,  and  was  glad,  on  any  tolerable  conditions, 
ake  his  efcape  frqav  a  country  where  every  thing 
become  hoftilc  Xo  him.     He  accordingly  con-  A. 0.1117. 
ed  a  treaty  with  Pembroke,  by  which  he  pro^ 
d  to  evacuate  the  kingdom;  only  ftipulating,  in 
rn,  ap  indemnity  to  his  adherents,  a  reftitution  of 
r  honours  and  fortunes,  and  tlie  free  and  equal 
yment  of  thofe  liberties,  which  had  been  granted 
xc  reft  of  the  nation*.     Thus,  my  dear  Philip, 
happily  terminated  a  civil  war,  which  feemed 
)ring  from  the  moft  incurable  bat  red  and  jealoufy, 
had  tl^reatened  to  make  England  a  province  of 
ice, 

'he  prudence  and  equity  of  the  proteftor,  after 
expulfion  of  the  French^  contributed  to  cure 
rely  thofe  wounds  which  had  been  made  by  inte* 
;  difcord.  He  received  the  rebellious  barons  in- 
ivour  ;  obferved  ftriflly  the  terms  of  peace,  which 
i^d  granted  then) ;  reftorcd  them  to  their  poiTef- 
s ;  and  endeavoured,  by  an  equal  behaviour,  to 
f  all  paft  animoiities  in  perpetual  oblivion.  But, 
srtunately  for  the  kingdom,  this  great  and  good 
I  did  not  long  furvive  the  pacification:  and  Henry, 
n  he  came  of  age,  proving  a  weak  and  contempt- 
.  prince,  England  was  again  involved  in  civil 
lis,  which  it  would  be  equally  idle  and  imper- 
;nt  to  relate  ;  as  they  >yere  neither  followed,  dur- 

|.  Ryiier,vol.i 
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ing  many  ycars^  by  an  event  «df  importance  U>  io. 
ciety,  nor  attended  with  any  ci  rcumftances^  wVidi 
can  throw  light  upon  the  human  charafier.  Their 
cauies  and  confequences  were  alilue  infignificaQt. 

It  is  neceflary  however  to  obi^rve,  that  the  kiog 
having  married  Eleanor^  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Provence,  was  furrounded  by  a  multitude  of  firaag- 
ers,  from  that  and  other  countriesi  whom  h^  caiefied 
with  the  fondeft  affection,  and  enriched  by  animpiv- 
dent  generoiity.  The  infolencc  of  diefe  forcigaen  ii 
faid  to  have  arifen  to  fuch  a  height,  that  when,  oa 
account  of  their  outrages  or  opprei&oos,  an  ai>pcai  vis 
made  to  the  laws,  they  fcrupled  not  to  iky,  **  Wh|t 
*<  do  the  laws  of  llngland  ^nify  to  us}  We  miikl 
*^  them  not."  This  open  contempt  of  the  Eoglifli 
conftitutioHi  roufed  the  refentment  of  the  baroos^aii4 
tended  much  to  aggiravatc  the  general  diicontent  arif* 
ing  trom  the  preference  fliewn  to  ftrangera;  m  it 
made  every  a£l  of  violence,  committed  by  a  foreign* 
er,  appear  not  only  an  injury,  but  an  infult.  Yet 
no  rcmonflrance  or  complaint  could  ever  prevail  oa 
tiie  king  to  abandon  tbem,  or  even  to  moderate  his 
attachment  towards  thtm. 

But  Henry 'sprofufe  Ibounty  to  his  foreign  relationS| 
and  to  their  friends  and  f  ivourites,  would  have  appear- 
ed more  tolerable  to  the  Englifh,  had  any  thing  been 
done  for  the  benefit  of  thve  nation  ;  or  had  the  king's 
cntcrprizcs  in  foicign  countries  been  attended  witk 
any  fucccis  or  giory  to  hir.ofelf  or  the  public.  Neither 
of  thei'e  however  was  the  cafe.  As  imprudence  go* 
verned  his  policy,  misfortnine  marked  his  meafurei* 
A.D.  J24:.  He  declared  war  againfl  France,  and  made  an  expc« 
dition  into  Guienne,  upon  the  invitation  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, who  promifed  to  join  him  with  all  his 
forces;  but  being  worfted    at  Taillcbourg,  he  wii 

deferted 
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^efcrted  by  his  allies,  loft  what  remained  to  him  cf    I-F-TTER 

■  *       XXXII 

PoitoUy  and  was  obliged  to  return  with  difgrace  into    |_  ^    ^ 
England  ^  a.  0.1*41.. 

Want  of  CKonomy,  and  an  ill-judgcd  liberality, 
were  the  great  defeAs  in  Henry's  domeftic  admint* 
ftration.    Thefe  kept  him  always  needy,  and  obliged 
him  continually  to  harrafs  his  barons  for  money,  un- 
der different  pretences.   Their  difcontents  were  there«> 
-by  increafed^  and  be  wasftill  a  beggar.     Even  before 
-liis  foreign  expedition,  his  debts  had  become  fo  trou* 
•blefome,  that  he  fold  all  his  plate  and  jewels,  in  order 
-to  difcharge  them.     When  this  expedient  was  firft 
jyropofed  to  him,  he  aflced  where  he  fhould  find  pur- 
■  chafers.     <*  In  the  city  of  London,**  it  was  replied. 
••  On  my  word,**  faid  he,  **  if  the  trcafury  of  Auguf- 
*•  tus  were  brought  to  fale,  the  citizens  arc  able  to  be 
<*  the  purchafers.     Thefe  clowns,  who  aflame  .to 
'*  themfeWes  the  name  of  barons,  abound  in  erery 
••  thing,  while  we  are  reduced  to  neceflities  ••'*    And 
he  was  thenceforth  obferved  to  be  more  greedy  in  his 
•zaftions  upon  the  citizens. 

Many  however  as  were  the  grierances  that  the 
Englifti,  during  this  reign,  had  reafon  to  complain  of 
in  rfieir  civil  government,  they  fcem  to  have  bixn  ftill 
lefs  burthenfome  than  thofe  which  proceeded  from  fpi- 
ritnal  ufurpations  and  abufcs;  and  which  Henry,  who 
sciied  on  the  pope  for  the  fupport  of  his  tottering  au- 
thority never  failed  to  countenance.    All  the  chief 
•henefices  of  the  kingdom  were  conferred  on  Italians, 
-great  numbers  of  whom  were  fent  over  to  be  provided 
^  -ibr :  and  non-refidence  and  pluralities  were  carried  to 
^  lb  enormous  a  height,  that  Manfel,  the  king's  chap- 
u   lain,  is  computed  to  have  held,  at  one  time,  feven  hun- 
dred ecdefiaftical  livings.    The  pope  exaCted  the  re« 
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Tcnuesof  all  vacant  benefices ;  the  twedtietH  of  alle£< 
iLD  U4t.  clefiaftical  revenues,  without  etception  ;  the  third 6f 
fuch  as  exceeded  one  hundred  marks  a  year^  and  tte 
half  of  fuch  as  were  poflfeflcd  by  tion-refidents! 
He  claimed  alfo  the  goods  of  all  inteftate  dei^- 
men  :  he  pretended  a  right  to  inherit  all  money  got 
by  uAiry,  and  he  levied  voluntary  eontributiens  <n 
the  people  ', 

But  the  moft  oppreflive  expedient  employed  by  ttie 
court  of  Rome,  in  order  to  drain  money  from  Eng- 
land, was  that  of  embarking  Henry  in  a  proje&ft^ 
A.D.1150.  the  conqueft  of  Sicily.  On  the  death  of  the  em- 
pcror  Frederic  IL  the  fucceffion  of  that  ifland  devolf- 
.  ed  to  his  fon  Conrad,  and  afterwards  to  his  grandfoii 
Conradioe,  yet  an  infant;  and  as  Mainfroy,  the  em- 
peror's natural  fon,  under  pretence  of  governing  die 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  young  prince, 
had  formed  a  fcheme  for  ufurping  the  fovereigoty, 
Innocent  IV.  had  a  good  apology  for  exerting  that  ft- 
periority  which  the  popes  claimed  over  Sicily,  and 
at  the  fame  time  of  gratifying  his  hatred  againfttbe 
houfe  of  Suabia.  He  accordingly  attempted  to  make 
himfelf  matter  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  being  difappoint- 
ed  in  all  his  entcrprizes  by  the  aftivity  and  artifices 
of  Mainfroy,  and  finding  that  his  own  force  was  not 
fufficient  for  fuch  a  conqueft,  he  made  a  tender  of  the 
crown  to  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry 
III.  and  fuppofcd  to  be  the  richcft  fubjeft  in  Europe* 
Richard  had  the  prudence  to  rcjeft  the  dangerooi 
prefcnt,  but  not  the  power  to  prevent  the  evil.  Thi 
fame  offer  being  afterwards  made  to  the  king,  in  fa« 
vour  of  his  fecond  fon  Edmond,  that  weak  moaarch 
was  led  by  the  levity  and  thoughtleifnefs  of  his  dif« 

9.  IblJ. 
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pofitioo,  to  embrace  the  infidious  propofal,  and  ini-   LETTER 
mcnfc  Aims  were  drained  from  England,  under  pre--  •    _  J.^ 
tcncc  of  carrying  this  projeA  into  execution;  for  the  A^D^ias^. 
pope  took  that  upon  himfelf.     But  the  money  was 
ftill  found  infuiiicient :  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  was  as 
remote  as  ever.     Henry,  therefore,  fenfible  at  length 
of  the  cheat,  was  obliged  to  refign  into  the  pope's 
hands  that  crown  which  he  had  more  than  purchafed, 
but  which  it  was  never  intended  either  he  or  bis  fa- 
mily (hould  inherit  *\ 

The  earl  of  Cornwall  had  now  reafon  to  value 
himfelf  on  his  foreiight,  in  refuiing  the  fraudulent 
bargain  with  Rome,  and  in  preferring  the  folid  ho- 
nours of  an  opulent  and  powerful  prince  of  the 
blood  in  England,  to  the  empty  and  precarious  glory 
of  a  foreign  dignity  :  but  he  had  not  always  firmnefi 
fofficient  to  adhere  to  this  refolution.  His  immenfe. 
wealth  made  the  German  princes  caft  their  eye  on  him 
mi  a  candidate  for  the  empire,  after  the  death  of  Wil-  a.  D.  ti^ 
liam  of  Holland ;  and  his  vanity  and  ambition  for  once 
prevailed  over  his  prudence  and  his  avarice.  He  went 
over  to  Germany,  was  tempted  to  expand  vaft  fums 
on  his  eleSion,  and  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  be  chofen  by 
a  faAion,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  but  hav-  a.  D.  1x57. 
ing  ho  petfonal  or  family  connexions  in  that  country, 
he  never  could  attain  any  folid  power.  He  therefore 
found  it  neceiTary  to  return  into  England,  after  having 
laviflied  away  the  frugality  of  a  whole  life,  in  order 
to  procure  a  fplendid  title  ''. 

Englakd,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  involved  in  new 
troubles.  The  weaknefs  of  Henry's  government,  and 
the  abfcnce  of  his  brother,  gave  reins  to  the  fft£tious 
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and  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  barons.  They  dema 
an  extenfion  of  their  privileges ;  and,  if  we  may 
dit  the  hiilorians  of  thofe  times,  had  formed  a 
of  fo  ipaoy  limitations  on  the  royal  authorit; 
would  have  reduced  the  king  to  a  mere  cypher, 
ry  would  agree  to  nothing  but  a  renewal  of  the  ( 
Charter  ;  which,  at  the  deiire  of  the  barons,  wa 
tiF.ed  in  the  following  manner.  All  the  prelatei 
abbots  were  alTembled  :  they  held  burning  tape 
their  hands;  the  Great  Charter  was  read  before  tl 
they  denounced  the  fentence  of  excommuaic 
againft  every  one  who  fhould  violate  that  fundai 
tal  law;  they  threw  their  tapers  on  the  ground, 
exclaimed,  **  May  the  foul  of  every  one,  whi 
*^  curs  this  fentence,  fo  ftink  and  corrupt  in  hi 
The  king  alfo  bore  a  part  in  the  ceremony,  and 
joined,  ^^  So  help  me  God !  I  will  keep  all  thei 
**  tides  inviolate,  as  I  am  a  man,  as  I  am  a  Chrii 
^<  as  I  am  a  knight,  and  as  I  am  a  king  crowned 
«  anoinud  'V 

This  trcrocnduous  ceremony,  however,  wa 
fooner  over  than  the  king  forgot  his  cngagcm 
and  the  barons  renewed  their  pretenfions.  At 
head  of  the  malcontents  was  Simon  dc  Mountfort, 
of  Leiccfter,  a  man  of  great  talents  and  boun 
ambition,  who  had  married  Eleanor,  the  king's  fi 
and  hoped  to  wreft  the  fceptre  from  the  feeble 
irrefolute  hand  that  held  it.  He  rcprefentcd  tc 
affbciatcs  the  neccffity  of  reforming  the  ftate,  an 
putting  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  other  h. 
than  thofe  which  had  hitherto  been  found,  from 
peated  experience,  unfit  for  that  important  chi 
After  fo  many  fubmiffions  and  fruitlefs  promifcs, 

ri.  W.  Hcming.     M.  Paris.    M.  Weft. 
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s  word,  he  faid,  could  no  longer  be  rtlied  on,  LfTTEK 
is  inability  to  violate  national  privilegci  cbuld  J[!^^!!j^ 
eforth  only  infure  their  prefervation.  a.d.  U57. 

t£s£  obfervatidns,  which  were  founded  in  truth; 
entirely  conformable  to  the  fentiments  of  thofe 
lom  they  were  addrefTed,  had  the  defired  cffed. 
barons  refolved  to  take  the  admlniftratioa  into 
own  hands:  and  Henry  having  fummoned  a  A.D.xa5t« 
imcnt  at  Oxford,  found  himfelf  a  prifoner  in  his 
nal  council,  and  was  obliged  tt>  fubmit  to  the 
I  prefcribed  to  him,  called  the  Proviiions  of  Ox« 

According  to  thefe  proviiions,  twelve  .borons 
fcle&ed  from  among  the  king's  miniftcrs;  twelve 
were  chofen  by  the  parliament;  and  to  thofe 
ty-four  barons  unlimited  authority  was  granted 
form  the  fiate.  Leicefter  was  at  the  head  of  this 
ative  body^  to  which  the  fupreme  power  Was  in 
y  transferred ;  and  their  firft  ftcp  feemed  well 
lated  for  the  end  ^hich  they  profeiTed  to  have  in 

They  ordered  that  four  knights  fhould  be  cho- 
y  each  county;  that  they  (hould  make  enquiry 
he  gtievances  of  which  their  neighbourhood  had 
n  to  complain,  and  (hould  attend  the  enfuing 
iment,  in  order  to  give  information  to  that  af^ 
ly  of  the  ftate  of  their  particular  counties  '*• 

4£  earl  of  Leicefter  and  his  aiTociates,  kowevefj^ 
ig  advanced  fo  far  as  to  fatisfy  the  nation,  inftead 
ntinuing  in  the  fame  popular courfe,  iitimediate* 
rovided  for  the  extenlion  and  continuation  of 
own  exorbitant  authority,  at  the  exfience  bdth 
ic  king  and  the  people.  They  enjoyed  the  fu- 
el power  hear  three  yeari ;  and  had  vifibly  em-^ 
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PART  1-  ployed  it,  not  for  the  reformation  of  the  fbite^  didr 
*—  ^*^^  original  pretence  for  aflTaming  it,  but  for  the  ag- 
grandifement  of  themfelves  and  families.  The  breadi 
of  truft  was  evident  to  all  the  world  :  every  order  of 
men  in  England  felt  it,  and  murmured  againft  it; 
and  the  pope,  in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  ni* 
A.D.  iz6r.  lion,  abfoived  the  king  and  all  his  fubjefts,  from  the 
oath  which  the j  had  taken  to  obferve  the  Provifiooi 
of  Oxford  •*. 

As  foon  as  Henry  received  the  pope's  sibfolufioi 
from  his  oath,  accompanied  with  threats  of  exoom* 
fnunication  againft  all  his  opponents,  he.  refumed  th^ 

A.D.J262.  government;  offering,  however,  to  maintain  sdl  thd 
regulations  made  by  the  reforming  barons,  except 
thofe  which  entirely  annihilated  the  royal  authority. 
But  thcfe  haughty  chieftains  could  not  peaceaUy  re- 
fign  that  uncontrouled  power  which  they  had  fo  lo^ 
enjoyed.  Many  of  them  adopted  Leicefter*8  viewf, 
which  held  in  profpe£k  nothing  lefs  thad  the  throne  it- 

A.D.  1x63.  fcff.  The  civil  war  was  renewed  in  all  its  horrors: 
and  after  feveral  fruitlefs  negociations,  the  collefied 
force  of  the  two  parties  met  near  Lewes  in  Suffex; 

A.  D.  1164.  where  the  royal  army  was  totally  defeated,  and  the 
king  and  prince  Edward  made  prifoners. 

No  foonerhad  Leicefler  obtained  this  vi£lory,  and 
got  the  royal  family  in  his  power,  than  he  a£ted  u 
fole  matter,  and  even  tyrant  of  the  kingdom.  He 
feizcd  the  eftates  of  no  lefs  than  eighteen  barons,  as 
his  (hare  of  the  fpoil  gained  in  the  battle  of  Lewes: 
he  cngroffed  to  himfclf  the  ranfom  of  all  the  prifoa- 
ers,  and  told  his  barons,  with  wanton  infolence,  that 
it  was  fufficient  for  them  that  he  had  faved  them,  by 
that  viftory,    from  the  forfeitures  and   attainders 

which 
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'  lirlilch  hung  over  tbcm.  All  the  ofScers  of  the  crdwn  letter 
[,  %rcfc  named  by  him ;  the  Whole  authority,  at  well  as  ^^^"^ 
Mrma  of  the  flate^  was  lodged  in  his  hands ''«  A.  d.  1264. 

•     But  It  was  impofEble  thai  things  could  remaid  lohg 
in  this  equivocal  fituation.     It  became  ncccflary  fot 
Z^icefter  cither  to  defcend  to  the  rank  of  a  fubjeft,  or 
Adiittt  up  to  that  of  a  foVereign  t  and  he  could  do 
jirithcr  without  peril.     He  fummonod  a  new  parlia- 
.flUent;  which,  for  his  own  purpofes,   he  fixed  on  a  A.D,ii6|,j 
,  niore  democratical  baiis  than  any  called  fince   the 
.  Iforman  conqueft,  if  not  from  the  foundation  of  the 
vinonarchy.     He  ordered  returns  to  be  made  not  only 
-Wir  two  knights  from  every  (hire,  but  alfo  of  deputies 
Koit  tht  boroughs'^ :  and  thus  introduced  into  the  na- 
ttrntlcSuncil  a  fecond  order  of  men^  hitherto  regard* 
W  sU  tdo  mean  to  enjoy  a  plate  in  thofe  auguft  ail 
IbifabKts^  or  have  any  fhare  in  the  government  of  the 

*   JttlCi 

.  B^*^  sflthough  we  arc  indebted  to  Leiceftcr*s  ufurp- 
L^ltticMi  for  the  firfi  fude  outline  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
di6tis,  bis  policy  only  forwarded  by  fome  years  aH 
ffiffitiitidh,  for  which  the  general  ftate  of  fodcty- had 
iflfeady  pfepared  the  nation ;  and  that  houfe^  though  * 
•derived  from  fo  invidious  an  origin,  when  fommoned 
hf  legal  princes,  foon  proved  one  of  the  mod  ufeTut 
titembers  of  the  conftitution,  and  gradually  tefcued 
Uie  kingdom^  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fee,  both 
from  ariftocratical  and  regal  tyranny.  It  is  but  juft^ 
D0W6v6r,  to  obfcrve.  That  as  this  neccflary,  and  now 
Ipiowefful  branch  of  our  conftitntion^  owed  its  rife  td 
Qfarpation,  it  is  tht  otily  one  of  the  three  that  has 
Ittiefly  giveii  an  ufurper  to  the  ftate.  The  perfort 
te  whom  I  allude  is  Oliver  Cromwell}  and  I  will  be  fo 

154  Rymcr,  ToL  i.    M.  PiHt.    W.  ttcnllng.    H.  Knyghton. 
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bold  as  to  affirm,  That  if  ever  England  it  again  f«b- 
jeded  to  the  abfolute  will  of  any  one  man,  nnlcb 
f  roai  abroad,  that  man  muft  be  a  member  of  the  Hoob 
of  Commons.  The  people  are  alike  jealous  of  tic 
power  of  the  king  and  of  the  nobles;  but  they  are 
themfelves  greedy  of  dominion,  and  can  only  pofleit 
it  through  their  reprefentatives.  A  popular  member 
of  the  lower  houfc,  therefore,  needs  only  ambitioo, 
entcrprize,  and  a  favourable  conjunfture  to  overturn 
the  throne  ;  to  ftrip  the  nobles  of  their  dignities ;  aDd, 
while  he  blows  the  trumpet  of  liberty,  to  tell  hit 
equals  they  are  ilaves. 

Leicester's  motive  for  giving  this  form  totke 
parliament,  was  a  dciire  of  crufhing  his  rivals  amoaf 
tj)C  powerful  barons;  and  truft  to  the  populaxitj 
acquired  by  fuch  a  meafure,  he  made  the  earl  of  Derby 
be  accufed  in  the  king's  name,  and  ordered  him  tobc 
fcized  and  committed  to  prifon  without  being  broug^ 
to  any  legal  trial.  Several  other  barons  were  threat- 
ned  with  the  fame  fate,  and  deferted  the  confederacy. 
The  royalids  llcw  to  arms;  prince  Edward  made  his 
cl'capc;  and  the  joy  of  this  young  hero's  appearance, 
together  with  the  opprcffions  under  which  the  natioa 
laboured,  foon  produced  him  a  force  which  Leicefier 
was  unable  to  rcfift.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Eve- 
jham;  where  Lcicefter  was  flain,  and  his  army  to- 
tally routed.  When  that  nobleman,  who  poflefieJ 
great  military  talents,  oblcrvcd  the  vaft  fuperioritj 
in  numbers,  ant!  excellent  difpofitions  of  the  royalifts, 
he  cxclainKd,  "  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  our  fouls! 
*'  for  I  fee  our  bodies  are  prince  Edward^s  :  he  his 
**  learned  from  me  the  art  of  war*7."  Another  par- 
ticuLu-  defervcs  to  be  noticed.  The  old  kin«»".  dif- 
guiicd  in  armour,  having  been  purpofcly  placed  bf 

17.  W.  HcmiDf.    M.  Parli. 
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^e  rebels  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  had  received  a   letter 

XXXII 

wound,  and  was  ready  to  be  put  to  death,  when  he    ^^    _^ 
weakly,    but  opportunely  cried  out,    "Spare  my  a.d.  1265. 
**  life!— I  am  Henry  of  Winchefter,  your  king"'.*' 
His  brave  Ton  flew  to  his  refcue,  and  put  him  in  a 
place  of  fafety. 

The  vjftory  of  Ev.efbam  proved  dcqifive  in  favour 
0[  the  royal  party,  but  was  ufcd  with  luoderation. 
iVllhough  the  fupprefGon  of  *(p  extenfive  a  rebellion 
coaimonly  produces  a  revolution  in  government,  and 
firengthens  as  well  as  enlarges  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  no  facrifices  of  national  liberty  were  exafled 
»pon  this  occalion.  The  clemency  of  this  vidory  is 
»Ub  remarkable ;  no  blood  was  (bed  on  the  fcafTold. 
The  mild  difpoiition  of  the  king,  and  the  prudence 
of  the  ptince,  tempered  the  infolence  of  power,  and 
'gradually  reftored  order  to  the  fevcral  members  of  the 
ftate. 

The  affairs  of  England  were  no  fooner  fettled  than 
prince  Edward,  feduccd  by  a  third  of  glory,  under- 
took an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land;  where  he  fig-  A.D.  1470. 
oalized  himfelf  by  many  afts  of  valour,  and  ftruck 
fuch  terror  into  the  Saracens,  that  they  employed  an 
aflafiin  to  murder  him.  The  ruffian  wounded  Ed- 
ward  in  the  arm,  but  paid  for  his  temerity  with  his 
Kfe  *\  Meanwhile  the  prince's  abicnce  from  Eng- 
land was  productive  of  many  pernicious  confequences, 
which  the  old  king,  unequal  to  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment, was  little  able  to  prevent  *•.  He  therefore 
implored  his  gallant  Ion  to  return,  and  aflill  him  in 

j8.  W.  Heming.  lib.  ill. 

19    M.  Pari*.     T.  Wykes. 

10.  The  police  wai  fo  loofe  during  the  latter  part  of  Hcnry'i  reign, 
that  not  qnly  finglc  houfes,  but  whole  villages  were  often  pillaged  by 
^acda  of  robbers.    Ckrom  Dunfi* 
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fwaying  that  fccptrc  which  was  ready  to  drop  fromUi 
feeble  hands,  Edward  obeyed;  but  before  his  arri- 
val the  king  expired,  in  the  fixty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  fifty-fixth  of  bis  reign^  thelongef^inthc 
Englifh  annals. 

The  moft  obvious  feature  in  the  charafter  of  Hea« 
ry  III.  is  his  wcaknefs.  From  this  fource,  rather 
than  from  infincerity  or  treachery,  arofe  his-  negli- 
gence in  obferving  his  promifes;  and  hence  for  the 
fake  of  prefent  conveniency,  he  was  eafily  induced  to 
facrifice  the  lafting  advantages  arifing  frooi  the  tnft 
and  confidence  of  his  people.  A  better  head^  widi 
the  fame  difpoCtions^  would  have  prevented  him  froQ 
falling  into  fo  many  errors  !  but  (every  good  has  itt 
allay !)  with  a  worfe  hearty  it  would  have  enabled 
him  to  maintain  them. 

Princb  Edward  had  reached  Sicily,  in  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  when  he  received  intcIJigcncc 
of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  immediately  proceeded 
homeward.  But  a  variety  of  objcfts,  my  dear  Philip, 
claim  your  attention,  before  I  carry  farther  the  tranf- 
aftionsof  our  own  ifland,  which  now  become  truly 
important.  The  reign  of  Edward  I,  forms  a  newxr^ 
in  the  hiftory  of  Britain, 
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^tLAVCBf /r$m  tbi  Reign  #/*Philip  AugUSTOSs  Uih 
Mpd  $/ ibi RsigM  cf  Lzvnt  IX.  comm9nfy  called  St. 
Lbwm»  wlibfomeJcciuni  o/tbe  lafi  CnuflADE. 

THE  reign  of  Philip  Auguftus  has  already  cngag-    iiEtter 
ed  our  attentioD.    We  have  had  occafion  to  bb-    ^^X'^i* 
lenre  the  great  abilities  of  that  prince,  both  as  a  war-         '    ^ 
nor  and  a  politician :  we  have  feen  him  reunite  man  j 
fine  provinces  to  the  Icingdom  of  France  at  the  ex« 
pence  of  the  Engltfh  monarchy :  we  have  feen  him 
attempt  the  conqueft  of  England  itfelf ;  and  we  have 
wiSis^  feen  in  what  manner  prince  Lewis  was  obliged  to 
libandon  that  projed,  not  with  (landing  the  power  and 
the  intrigues  of   Philip.     Soon  after  the  return  of 
Lewis,  his  father  died,  and  left  the  kingdom  of  France  AD.  1123. 
twice  as  large  as  he  had  received  it ;  fo  that  future  ac* 
^nilitions  became  eafy  to  his  fucceflbrs. 

Lewis  VIIL  however,  did  not  enlarge  the  mo- 
iiarchy.  His  fliort  reign  was  chiefly  fpcnt  in  a  cru- 
fade  againft  the  Albigenfes,  in  the  profecution  of  which 
he  died.  He  was  fucceedcd  by  hisfonLewisIX.com-  AD.zisC, 
monly  called  St.  Lewis.  Daring  the  minority  of  thi$ 
prince,  though  in  his  twelfth  year  at  his  acccffion,  a 
variety  of  diforders  arofe  in  France,  occaiioned  chief* 
ly  by  the  ambition  of  the  powerful  vaiTals  of  the 
crown.  But  all  thcfe  were  happily  compofcd  by  the 
prudence  and  firmnefs  of  Blanche  of  Caftlle,  the  re- 
gent and  queen-mother. 

Lewis  no  fooncr  came  of  age  than  he  was  univer-  A.D.  J235. 
Tally  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatcil  prince  in  Eu- 
rope; and  his  character  is,  perhaps,  the  mofi  iingu- 
lar  in  the  anoals  of  biftory.    To  the  mean  and  abjcft 
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PART  1.  fuperftition  of  a  monk^  he  united  9t11  the  courage  aad 
KV^iiiK.  m»gnanin»»^y  of  a  hero ;  nay,  what  may  be  deemed 
ftill  more  wonderful,  the  juflice  and  integrity  of  the 
if  ncere  patriot ;  and,  where  religion  was  not  concern- 
ed, the  mildaefs  ;ind  humanity  of  the  true  philofo? 
pher.     So  far  wai  he  from  taking  advantage  of  the  di« 
vifions  among  the  Englilh,  during  the  reign  of  Kea* 
ry  III*  or  attempting  to  expel  thofe  dangerous  rivab 
frdm  the  provinces  which  they  ftill  pofiefied  in  France, 
that  he  entertained   many  fcruples  in  regard  to  the 
fentence  of  attainder  pronounced  againft  the  king's 
father ;  and  had  not  his  bifhops,  it  is  faid,  perfnade4 
him,  that  John  was  juflly  puniflied  for  his  barbaritj 
and  felony,  he  would  have  reflored  i|Il  the  conqueb 
made  by  Philip  Auguftus  <• 

When  Gregory  IX.  after  excommunicating  Fie- 
4^D.T24o«  deric  IL  offered  the  empire  to  the  count  of  ArtoiS| 
brother  of  St.  Lewis,  this  pious  prince  aftecl  in  the  fame 
diiintercfted  manner.     He  did  not  indeed  refufe  that 
gift  as  what  the  pope  had  no  right  to  beflow,  but  he  re- 
plied. That  Frederic  had  always  appeared  to  liims 
good  catholic;  that  ambafladors  fhould  lirft  be  feutto 
him,  to  know  his  fcntimcnts  touching  the  faith  ;  that, 
if  orthodox,   there  could  be  no  rcafon    for  attacking 
him;    but  if  heretical,  war  ought  to  be    carried  on 
againft  him  with  violence;   and,  in  fuch  cafe,  evca 
againft  the  pope  himfclf  *. 

This  was  Lewis's  foihlc.  Pcrfuadcd  that  heretic?, 
or  thofe  who  did  not  hold  the  cftabliUicd  belief,  dc- 
fcrvcd  the  punifliment  of  death,  he  favourcJ  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  in<iuifiiiou  :  and  the  fame  turn  of  think- 
ing led  him  to  aicribc  merit  to  a  war  againil  InHdcls, 
Jlishuniane  heart  became  a  prey  to  the  barUarous  ds- 

I.  Nangios,  in  Fita  LudovLi  JX^  t.  Id.  ibiJ. 
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yotion  of  the  (times,    fieing  feized  with  a  dangerous     Ietter 
illnefs,  which  deprived  him  of  his  feofes,  aod  almoft    ^^^^ 
pf  his  life,  his  heated  imagination  tool^  fire,  ^nd  he  A-D.  1244* 
thought  he  heard  a  voice  commanding  him  to  fhed  the 
blood  of  Infidels    He  accordingly  made  a  vow,  as  fooA 
^M  he  recovered,  tp  engage  in  a  new  crufade,  and  irn* 
mediately  took  the  crofs.    Nor  could  any  remon- 
ftrances  engage  him  to  forego  his  purpofe  :  he  confi^.- 
^ered  his  vow  as  a  facred  obligation,  which  it  was  not 
permitted  man  tp  di^olve  % 

But  Lewis,  though  not  to  be  difiuaded  from  his 
£aftern  expedition,  was  in  no  hurry  to  depart.  He 
ipeat  four  years  in  making  preparations,  and  in  fet- 
tling the  government  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  left  to 
the  care  of  his  mother;  and,  at  length,  fet  fail  for  a.  D.  124s* 
Cyprus,  accompanied  by  his  queen,  his  three  bro- 
diers,  and  almofi:  all  (he  knights  of  France.  At  Cy- 
prus it  was  refolyed  to  make  a  defcent  upon  Egypt, 
as  experience  had  fhewn,  that  Jerufalem  and  the  Ho* 
ly  Land  could  never  be  prcfcrvcd,  while  that  country  ' 

remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Infidels  ^.  Bat  before 
I  fpeak  of  the  tranfaitions  of  Egypt,  I  muft  fay  a  few 
words  of  the  fiate  of  the  Eaft  in  thofe  times. 

Asia,  my  dear  Philip,  from  the  earlicft  ages,  has 
been  the  feat  of  enormous  monarchyi  and  ihe  theatre 
of  the  moft  aftonifhing  revolutions.  You  have  feen 
with  what  rapidity  it  was  over-run  by  the  Arabs,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Turks  ;  you  have  fcen  thole  con- 
iquering  people,  for  a  time,  born  down  by  the  cham- 
pions of  the  crofs,  and  Saladin  hiinfclf  (ink  beneath 
the  arm  of  our  illuftrious  Richard  But  neither 
the  zeal  of  the  Chriftians,  nor  the  cnthuliafm  of  the 
Mahometans,  who  were  fuppofcJ  to  liave  carried  con- 

3.  Joinvillc,    Htfl.  dt  St.  Lcmh.  4.  Ibid. 
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FART  L  queft  to  its  utmoft  point,  wai  attended  with  a  fooceft 
^•■"v— ^  equal  to  the  hardy  valour  of  the  Moguls,  or  Weftern 
Tartars,  under  Gcnghiz-Kan  ;  who,  in  a  few  yean^ 
extended  hit  dominions,  from  a  fmall  territory,  to 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  leagues,  from  caft  to  wel^ 
and  above  a  thoufand  from  north  to  fouth.  He  coo* 
quercd  Perfia,  and  pufhed  his  conquefts  as  far  u  tks 
Euphrates;  lubdued  Indoftan,  and  great  part  of  Chi* 
na ;  all  Tartary,  and  the  frontier  provinces  of  Roflif, 

This  wonderful  man  died  in  1226,  whcphewii 
preparing  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  ^hina«  Hit 
empire  was  divided  among  his  fourfons,  wh&fenaoia 
It  is  unneceflary  here  to  mention.  Tliey  continiicd 
united  till  the  death  of  OAay,  his  fucceflbr  as  Grot 
Kan,  who  totally  fubje&ed  Egypt.  One  of  hif 
grandfons  paflfed  the  Euphrates  ;  difpofleflcd  the  Turtf 
of  that  part  of  A(ia  Minor  now  called  Natolia,  aaj 
terminated  the  dominion  of  the  Califs  of  Bagdit 
Another  of  them  carried  terror  into  Poland^  Hun- 
gary, Dalmatia,  and  to  Uie  very  gates  of  ConfUa- 
tinople  ^ 

These  Weftern  Tartars,  accuftomed  from  their 
birth  to  brave  hunger,  fatigue,  and  death,  were  irre- 
fiftible,  while  they  prcfcrved  their  favagc  aufterity  of 
manners.  The  offspring  of  the  fame  defarts  which  had 
produced  the  Scythians,  the  Huns,  and  Turks,  they 
were  more  fierce  than  either;  and  as  the  Goths  had 
formerly  fci/.ccl  upon  Tiiracc,  when  expelled  by  the 
Huns  i';o»n  their  native  habitations,  the  Korafmins,  in 
like  manner,  flying  btfore  the  Moguls,  over- ran  Syri 
and  Paleli^'ic,  and  made  ihemfclvcs  mailers  of  Jerufa 
lem  in  I/.44,  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword^ 
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;  Chriftians,  however,  ftill  pofiefled  Tyre,  Sidoo,    I-ETTKR 
ripoli,  and  Ptolemais  ;  and  though  always  divided    ^    _^ 
sg  themfelves,  and  cutting  one  another's  throats, 
iioited  in  imploring  the  a^iftancc  of  Europe 
itounft  this  new  danger. 

^'  f(ucH  was  the  fituation  of  the  Eaft,  andof  theOri« 
JUjltki  Chriftians,  when  St.  Lewis  fet  out  for  their 
telief.  But  inftead  of  failing  immediately  for  Palei^ 
ioe,  he  made  a  defcent,  as  I  have  obfcrved,  upon 
pt.  His  declared  pnrpofe  in  fo  doing  has  been 
y  explained.  But  as  the  foldan  of  Egypt  was 
yjfigt,  pow  in  poiTeffion  of  Jerufalem,  this  invafion  muft 
MTC  proceeded  from  the  king  of  France's  ignorance 
||jf  the  affairs  of  the  £aft ;  or  from  an  ambition  of  con- 
ttUjering  fo  fine  a  country,  more  thap  from  any  hope 
Sgf  advancing  the  intereft  of  ChrifUanity. 

i 

\  Lewis  and  his  prodigious  army,  faid  to  have  been 
nfported  in  eighteen  hundred  (hips,  landed  near 
le  city  of  Damietta ;  which,  contrary  to  all  expec-  A.D.  1149. 
ition,  was  abandoned  to  them.  He  afterwards  re- 
lived frefh  fuccours  from  France ;  and  found  him« 
;1f  in  the  plains  of  Egypt  at  the  head  of  iixty  thou* 
id  men,  the  flower  of  his  kingdom,  by  whom  he 
t%  both  obeyed  and  loved.  What  might  not  have 
n  expeded  from  fuch  a  force,  under  fuch  a  gene* 
il !  Not  only  Egypt,  but  Syria,  fhould  have  yielded 
their  ahns.  Yet  this  crufade,  like  all  the  reft,  ter- 
linated  in  forrow  and  difappointment.  One  half  of 
rtuefe  fine  troops  fell  a  prey  to  ficknefs  and  debauch* 
Try  ;  the  others  was  defeated  by  the  foldan,  at  Maf-  ^i.d.  jj^^ 
fbara;  where  Lewis  beheld  his  brother  Robert  of  ^ 
Artois  killed  by  his  (idc,  and  himfclf  taken  prifoner, 
Kn^th^r  with  his  other  two  brothers,   the  count  of 
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T  I.    Anjou  and  the  count  of  Poitiers,  and  all  blsvobi* 

The  French,  however,  were  ftill  in  poffilki 
of  Damietta.  There  St.  Lewises  confort  was  lodged; 
and  thinking  her  fafety  doubtful,  at  the  place  waii» 
fiegedf  (he  addrefled  herfelf  to  the  Sieur  Joiarilk^ 
a  venerable  knight,  and  made  him  promifci  on  tk 
faith  of  chivalry,  to  cut  off  her  head,  if  entin 
virtue  (hould  be  in  danger.  <^  Mod  readily/'  u* 
fwered  Joinville,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  iaiBi§ 
<<  wilt  I  perform  at  your  requeft,  what  I  thoiigM>* 
<^  deed  to  do  of  myfelf,  (hould  misfortune  nils  It 
<<  neceiTary.'*  But  he  had  happily  no  occafioflto|it 
his  promife  in  execution.  Damietta  held  outiio'i 
treaty  was  concluded  with  the  foldan  ;  by  whididt 
city  was  reftored,  in  coniideration  of  the  klog*!!* 
berty,  and  a  thoufand  pieces  of  gpld  paid  for  the  nk 
fom  of  the  other  prifoners  *. 

Lewis  was  now  folicited  to  return  to  Europe wi4 
the  remnant  of  his  fleet  and  army,  but  devotion W 
him  to  Palcftinc ;  where  he  continued  for  four  ye*"] 
without  effecting  any  thing  of  confequence.  lo 
meantime  the  affairs  of  France  were  in  muchcoofc 
fion.  The  queen-mother,  during  the  king's  captr 
vity,  had  unadvil'cdly  given  pcnniflion  to  aftnatirf 
monk,  to  preach  a  new  crufaJe  for  her  fon'srclci'l 
and  this  man  availing  himfclf  of  the  paftoral  circa* 
3.1151-  ftancc  in  the  Nativity,  aflcmblcd  near  oncHtt"^ 
thoufand  pcopic  of  low  condition,  whom  he  caW 
Ihcphcrds.  It  (bon  appeared,  however,  that  tlicf 
might  with  more  propriety  have  been  ftylcd  v?ol^* 
Tlicy  robbed  and  pillaged  wherever  they  came;*" 

7.  Juluviile,  hi/h  Jt  Su  Louis,  S.  liibi^    1 

\ 
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TI8  found  necelTary  to  difpcrfe  them  by  force  of   letter 


IS.    Nor  was  that  effected  withbut  much  trouble  '• 


XXXIIL 


The  death  of  the  queen*mother  determined  Lewis, 
aft,  to  revifit  France.  But  he  only  returned  in  A.D,  1*58. 
er  to  prepare  for  a  new  crulade  ;  fo  ftrongly  had 
t  madnefs  taken  hold  of  his  mind  ! — Meanwhile 
zeal  for  juilice,  his  care  to  reform  abules,  his 
:  laws,  his  virtuous  example,  foon  repaired  the 
s  occafioned  by  his  abicnce.  He  eftabliflied,  on 
lid  foundation,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  royal 
;e8;  one  of  the  beft  expedients  for  reducing  the 
bitant  power  of  the  nobles.  He  abfolutely  pro* 
ted  private  wars,  which  the  feudal  anarchy  had 
rated  :  he  fubftituted  juridical  proofs,  inftead  of 
b  by  duel;  and,  no  lefs  enlightened  than  pious, 
efcued  France  from  the  exactions  of  the  court  of 

^Y  his  tranfa£tions  with  his  neighbours,  Lewis  was 

&  exemplary.     Equity  and  difintereftcdnefs  were 

baiis  of  his  policy.    If  he  fometimes  carried  thefe 

Ues  too  far,   as  a  prince,  they  always  did  him  ho- 

r  as  a  man  :   they  even  procured  him  refpeft  as  a 

^reign;  and  fecurcd  to  his  fubje£ts  the  greatefl: 

filing  that  a  people  can  enjoy,  peace  and  profperity, 

ceocd  to  James  I.  of  Arragon  his  inconteftable 

^t  ta  Rouiillon  and  Catalonia,   which  had  been  A.  0.1262. 

left  xo  France  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  in 

harge  for  certain  claims  of  that  monarch  to  fome 

&  ;n  Provence  and  Languedoc  ;  and  he  reftored  to 

'  Englilh  crown  Qucrci,   Perigord,  and  the  Li-,  A.D.  la^j. 

Ufio,  for  no  higher  confideration  than  that  the 

Footenay,    ffifi.  de  rSilift  CaUie.    torn.  xL    Boul»x»   Mif.  AcmL 

t;,  torn.  iiL 
>\  Id.  Ibid. 

king 
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king  of  England  fhonld  reriouhc^  ill  right  to  1 
mandy,  Maine^  and  the  other  forfeited  provh 
which  were  already  in  the  poflei&on  of  France. 
Lewisy  at  hat  been  obferved^  was  doubtful  of  thei 
By  which  he  held  ihofe  provihcet.  And  althoug! 
ambitious  prince^  inffead  of  making  this  coihprod 
might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  off 
land  under  Henry  IIL  to  feize  Ouienne,  and  all 
remained  to  that  monarchy  in  France,  fuch  a  pr 
might  alfb,  by  thefe  iheansy  have  drawn  oh  bin 
the  jealoufy  of  his  neighbours,  and  in  the  eodb 
fallen  a  facrifice  to  his  rapacity :  whereas  Lewii, 
his  moderation^  acquired  the  confidence  of  all  1 
rope,  and  ^as  chofcn  arbiter  between  the  king 
A.IX  1164.  England  and  his  barons,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
intereft  to  have  mined  both ;  an  honour  qc 
conferred  upOn  any  other  rival  monarch,  aods 
which,  perhaps,  no  other,  could  ever  fafely  hav6 1 
trufted.  He  determined  in  favour  of  the  king  w 
out  prejudice  to  the  people :  he  annulled  the  Provif 
of  Oxford,  as  derogatory  10  the  rights  of  the  cro 
but  enforced  the  obfcrvation  of  the  Great  Char 
And  although  this  fcntcncc  was  rejeftcd  by  LcfC€ 
and  his  party,  it  will  remain  to  all  ages  an  etci 
monument  of  the  equity  of  Lewis  '«. 

The  moft  blamcable  clrcumftance  in  this  great  1 
narch's  conduft,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  that 
fervcs  to  be  confidered  in  that  light,  was  his  apprc 
lion  of  the  treaty  between  his  brother  and  the  pi 
relative  to  Sicily.  That  kingdom  had  formerly  I 
offered,  as  you  have  feen,  to  the  earl  of  Cornwall, 
to  prince  Edinond,  Ton  of  Henry  III.  After  b( 
given  up  by  England,  it  was  offered  to  the  coun 

ir.  RTxncr,  voL  I     Ckrm.  T.  Wykcf.     Cbrw.  Dmnft.      M. : 

Anj 
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Bjou :  he  accepted  it ;  and  Lewis  permitted  a  cm*   Utter 

ide  to  be  preached  in  France  againft  Mainfroy,  who  ^  ji 

id  now  aftoally  ufurped  the  Sicilian  throne,  in  pre-  A.D.I&M, 

dice  of  his  nephew  Conradine.    The  count  of  An- 

B  marched  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 

my.     Mainfroy  was  defeated  and  flain  in  the  plains 

^BenerentOy  and  Conradine  appeared  in  vindica- 

b  of  his  native  rights.'     He  alfo  was  routed,  and 

ken  prifoner,  together  with  his  u&de,  the  duke  of 

iftria;  and  both  were  executed  at  Naples,  upon  a  A.D.iii€t. 

Sold,  at  the  rcqueft  of  the  pope,  and  by  the  fen* 

tee  of  a  pretended  court  of  juftice  '*  :  an  indignity 

:  hitherto  otfcrcd  to  a  crowned  head* 

'«  confeqnence  of  the  revolution  that  followed  this 
barity,  by  which  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  efta- 
lied  himfelf  on  the  Sicilian  throne,  the  ancient 
bts  of  that  iflaud  were  annihilated,  and  it  fell  en« 
:ly  tinder  the  jurifdi£tion  of  the  pope.  Meanwhile 
Lewif^  who,  either  out  of  refped:  to  his  Holinefs^ 
)f  complaifante  to  his  brother,  thus  beheld  with 
ifference  the  liberties  of  mankind  facrificed,  and 
blood  of  princes  unjuflly  fpilt,  was  preparing  to 
I  a  new  army  againft  the  Infidels.  Me  hoped  to 
ke  a  convert  of  the  king  of  Tunis  ;  and,  for  that 
pofe,  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fword  id 
is,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  But  the  Muflulmari  a.d.  ut*. 
iftd  to  embrace  Chriftianity  :  the  French  army 
I  feized  with  an  epidemical  diftemper ;  of  which 
ris  beheld  one  of  his  fons  expire,  and  another  at  .^ 
^int  of  death,  when  he  was  feized  with  it  him- 
J  sind  died  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  His  A.D.  la;!. 
and  fucccffor,  Philip,  recovered  ;  kept  the  field 
inft  the  Moors;  and  faved  the  remains  of  the 
nch  army,  which  procured  him  the  name  of  the 

It*  Giaonone,  HiJI.  H  Nm^ 

Hardy* 
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Hardy  ''•  Bat  the  reign  of  this  prince  mnft  not  at 
preient  engage  our  attention :  we  muft  return  to  the 
ikfhi'iTS  of  Spain,  which  had  ftill  little  connexion 
with  the  reft  of  Europe^  but  was  every  day  rifiag 
into  confequencc* 


LETTER 

xxxiv. 


A,D. 1037 


A.D.  io7t. 


LETTER       XXXIV. 

S?Ain 9  from  the  MlddU  if  the  EUimth  t§  the  Eni  1/ 
the  Thirteenth  CfeNTDRY4 

WE  left  Spain,  my  dear  Philip,  towards  tl* 
middle  olf  the  eleventh  century,  difmemberei 
by  the  Moors  and  Chriftians,  and  both  a  prey  to  cifil 
wars.  About  that  time  Ferdinand,  Ton  of  Sancho,far^ 
named  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre  and  Arragon,  ic* 
united  to  his  dominions  Old  Caftile,  together  wiA 
the  kingdom  of  Leon,  which  he  took  from  his  brtH 
thcr-in-law,  whom  he  flew  in  battle.  Caftile  thcf. 
became  a  kingdom,  and  Leon  one  of  its  provinces'*  J 


^ 


In  the  reign  of  this  Ferdinand  lived  Don  Roderi 
furnamed  the  Cid,  who  aftually  married  Chimeo^ 
whofe  father  he  had  murdered.  They  who  know  itf» 
thing  of  this  hiftory,  but  from  the  celebrated  tragdf 
written  by  Corncille,  iuppofe  that  Ferdinand  wasii 
pofleffion  of  Andalufia.  The  Cid  began  his  famo* 
exploits  by  afllftlng  Don  Sancho,  Ferdinand*s  cldd 
fon,  toftrip  his  brothers  and  lifters  of  the  inherituxl 
left  them  by  their  father  ;  but  Sancho  being  murdcrti 
in  one  of  thefe  unjuft  expeditions,  his  brothers cjk 
tered  again  into  pofteflion  of  their  eftates. 

13.  JoinTiUe,  ub!  fup.    MoEcray,  tom.  iii«    Hciuiuh,  torn,  b 
X.  Mariana,  Hif.  Gen,  dt  E,fM: 

A  SHO&t 
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A  SHORT  digrcflion  will  be  here  ncccflary.   Belides    ^JJ^^ 
he  many  kings  at  this  timcin  Spain,  who  amounted  to    i^,.^,^ 
icar  the  number  of  twenty,  there  were  alfo  many  in- 
lependent  lords,  who  came  on  horfe-back  completely 
irmed,  and  followed  by  fcvcral  fquires,  to  offer  their 
crvice  to  the  princes  and  princeiTes  egaged  in  war* 
The  princes  with  whom  thefe  lords  engaged  girded 
hem  with  a  belt,  and  prefcnted  them  with  a  fvvord, 
«rith  which  they  gave  him  a  flight  blow  ort  the  fhouU 
]er;  and  hence  the  origin  of  knights-errant,  and  of 
the  number  of  fingle  combats^  which  fo  long  dcfolated 
Spain. 

OsK  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  combats  was 
fought  after  the  murder  of  that  king  Sancho,  whofc 
death  I  have  juft  mentioned,  and  who  was  afTaflinated 
while  he  was  befieging  his  fiftcr  Auraca  in  the  city  of 
Zamora.  Three  knights  maintained  the  honour  of  the 
infanta  againft  Don  Diego  de  Lara,  who  had  accufed 
her.  Don  Diego  overthrew  and  killed  two  of  the  in- 
fanta's knights,  and  the  horfe  of  the  third  having  the 
reins  of  his  bridle  cut^  carried  his  mader  out  of  the 
tittSy  and  the  combat  was  declared  undecided* 

Or  all  the  Spanifli  knights,  the  Cid  diftingulfheJ 
himfelf  moft  eminently  againft'the  Moors.  Several 
knights  ranged  themfelves  under  his  banner ;  and  thefe 
knights,  with  their  fquires  and  horfemen,  compofed 
An  army  tovered  with  iron,  and  n^butlted  on  the  moft 
beautiful  fteed 8  in  the  country.  With  this  force  he 
overcame  feveral  Moorifh  kings;  and  having  for- 
tified the  city  of  Alcafl'ar,  he  there  ercftcd  a  little  fo- 
vercignty. 

But  of  the  various  enterprizcs  in  which  the  Cid 
and  his  followers  were  engaged,  the  moft  gallant  was 
the  fiege  of  Toledo,  whidi  his  mafter  Alphonfo  VI. 

Vol.  I.    .  ^f  ^'^^5 
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PARTT.     king  of  Old  Caftilc,  undertook  againft  the  Mooi^. 

A.  D.  loV-i.   ^  ^^^  noifc  of  this  liege,  and  the  Cid's  reputatioB, 

brought  many  knights  and  princes  from  France  and 

Italy;  particularly  Raymond,  coupt  of  Tholoufe^  and 

two  princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  France,  of  the  branch 

of  Burgundy.     The  Moorilh  king,  named   Hiaja, 

was  the  fon  of  AIniamon,  one  of  the  moft  generoui 

princes  mentioned  in  hiftory,  and  who  had  afforded 

anafylum,  in  this  very  city  of  Toledo,  to  Alphonlb, 

when   perfccutcd    by   his    brother  Sancho.      They 

had  lived  together  for  a  long  time  in  ffrift  fricnd- 

Ihip ;    and   Almcmon    was  fo   far    from   detaiolog 

Alphonfo,  when   he  became  king  by  the  death  of 

Sancho,  that  he  gave  him  part  of  his  trcafurcs,  and 

they  Ihcd  tears,  it  is  faiJ,  at  parting.     But  the  fpi* 

rit  of  thofc  times  made  every  thing  lawful  agarnft  In* 

fiJels,  and  even  meritorious.  Several  Moorilh  princei 

went  out  of  the  city  to  reproach  Alphonfo  with  his 

ingratitude,    and   many    remarkable   combats  were 

fought  under  the  walls. 

This  liege  laftcJ  a  whole  year;  at  theeiKlofwhicH 
A.D. io?5.  Toledo  capitulated;  on  condition  that  the  Moors 
fhould  enjoy  their  religion  and  laws,  and  fufFcr  no 
injury  in  their  pcrfoos  or  property  %  All  New  Caf- 
tilc, in  a  fliort  time,  yielded  to  the  Cid,  who  took 
poHlflion  of  it  in  the  name  of  Alphonfo ;  and  Ma- 
drid, a  fmall  place,  which  was  one  day  to  become  the 
capital  of  Spain,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chrif- 
tians. 

iMMEDiATKLvaftcrthe  reduftion  of  Toledo,  Al- 
phonfo called  an  alfembly  of  bifhops,  who  without  the 
concurrence  of  tiie  people,  formerly  thought  neccf- 

i.  Red.  Tolct.  de  Rth-  Hif/t^    Mariana,  ubi  fup.    F<rrc»f,  Htf,  d: 

farjr, 
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Ary,  promoted  a  prieft  named  Bernard  to  the  bifhop-    Better 
rick  of  that  city  ;  and  pope  Urban  II.  at  the  king's    ,_-^_  ^ 
requeft^  made  him  pnmate  of  Spain.     The  king  and  A.  d.  1085. 
the  |k)pc  were  alfo  anxious  to  eftablifh  the  Roman  ii- 
Itirgy  and  ritual  in  place  of  the  Gothic,  oi*  Mufara- 
Bic,  hitherto  iii  ufe.     The  Spaniards  contended  zea- 
loufly  for  the  ritual  of  their  anccftors :  the  pope  urg-' 
ed  thend  to  receive  that  to  which  he  had  given  his  in-- 
fallible  fanftidn :  a  violent  fquabblc  arbfc;  and,  to  the 
difgrace  of  human  reafon,  a  religious  opinion  was  re- 
ferred to  the  dccifiort  of  the  fwbrd.     Two  knights  ac- 
cordingly cntci-ed  the  lifts  in  complete  armour.     The 
Mufarabic  champion  was  victorious;  but  the  king 
and  the  archbifhop  had  influence  enough  to  get  a  new 
trial  appointed,  though  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
combat*     The  next  appeal  was  to  God  by  fire.     A 
iftre  being  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  a  copy  of  tick. 
IStiiTgy  was  call  into  the  flames.     The  fire,  molt 
llikely,  rcfpefted  neither;  but  authority  prevailed. 
iThe  Roman  liturgy  was  oi^ered  to  be  received;  yet 
ftme  churches  were  permitted  to  retain  the  Mufara* 
bicf 

'  AtFttONsb,  either  from  policy  or  inclination,  aug- 
Ihented  the  dominions  which  he  had  acquired  through 
lie  valour  of  the  Cid,  by  marrying  Zaid,  daughter  of 
Wlieohabet,  the  Mahometan  kingofSeville,  with  whom 
^  received  fevefal  towns  in  dowry :  and  he  is  rei- 
^toathed  with  having,  in  conjunftion  with  his  fa- 
hier-in-law^  invited  the  Miramolin  of  Africa  iiito 
i^in.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Miramolin  came  ; 
^d,  inftead  of  af&fting,  as  was  cxpefted^  the  king 
SSeville^  in  reducing  the  petty  Moorifh  princes, 
%  turned  his  arms  againft  Abenbabet  i  took  the  cky*  ' 

j.  Id.  ibid. 

Ff2  of 
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PART  I.   of  Seville,  and  became  a  dangerous  neighbour  to 

T^7.  Alphonfo*. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Cid,  at  the  head  of  his  army  - 
of  knightSy  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Valentia.  Few 
kings  in  Spain  were,  at  that  time,  fo  powerful  as  he^ 
yet  he  never  aifumed  the  regal  title,  but  continiicd 
faithful  to  his  mafier  Alphonfo.  He  goTcmed  Va* 
lentia,  however,  with  all  the  aothority  of  a  fove- 
reign,  receiving  ambafladors,  and  being  treated  with 
the  higheft  refpeft  by  all  nations.  After  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1096,  the  kings  of  Caftile  and 
Avragon  continued  their  ^wars  againft  the  Infidels; 
and  Spain  was  more  drenched  in  blood  than  erer,  and 
more  defolated. 

Alp  HON  so,  furnamed  the  Battle-giver,  king  of 
Navarre  and  Arragon,  took  Saragofla  from  the 
Moors;  and  that  city,  which  afterwards  became  the 

A.D.  iiiS.  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  never  again  re- 
turned under  the  dominion  of  the  Infidels.  He  wai 
continually  at  war  cither  with  the  Chriftians  or  Ma- 
hometans; and  the  latter  gained  a  complete  viflory 
over  him,  which  mortified  him  fo  much,  that  he  dieJ 

A.  P.  1134.  of  chagrin,  leaving  his  kingdom  by  will  to  the  KnigMs 
Templars.  This  was  bequeathing  a  civil  war  as  his 
laft  legacy.  The  tcftament  was  efteemed  valid  ;  but 
fortunately  thefe  knights  were  not  in  a  condition  t9 
enforce  it;  and  the  dates  of  Arragon  chofe  for  their 
king  Garcias  Remicro,  brother  to  the  deceafed  rhk 
narch.  He  had  led  a  monadic  life  for  upwards  of 
forty  years,  and  proved  incapable  of  governiogi 
The  people  of  Navarre  therefore  chofe  another  kii^ 
defcended  from  their  ancient  monarchs;  and,  by  d^ 

4.  Rod.  Tulet.  (ft  R»h,  Hijp. 

S  dxvifica, 
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IWifion,  both  thcfc  ftatcs  became  a  prey  to  the  Moors.    LETTER 
rhcy  were  faved  by  the  timely  affiftance  of  Alphonfo  J^^^^I^ 
VU.  king  of  Caftile;  who  had  obtained  many  vie-  A.D.1134. 
:orics  over  the  Infidels,  and  in  return  for  his  protec- 
cion  received  the  city  of  Saragoffa  from  the  Arrago- 
ocfe,  and  the  homage  of  the  king  of  Navarre.     This 
fuccefs  fo  much  elated  Alphonfo,  that  he  affumed  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  Spain  5. 

Alphonso  HENRiquEz,  count  of  Portugal,  re- 
ceived about  this  time  the  title  af  king  from  his  foU 
dicrs,  after  a  viftory  obtained  over  the  Moors  j  and 
betook  Lifbon  from  them  by  the  affiftance  of  the  A.D.1X47. 
crufaders,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  Oa 
this  occaiion  pope  Alexander  III.  fteady  to  the  po- 
licy of  his  predeceflbrs,  took  advantage  of  the  pa- 
pal maxim,  That  all  countries  conquered  from  the 
Infidels  belong  to  the  Holy  See,  to  afTert  his  fa- 
periority  over  Portugal;  and  Alphonfo  politically 
allowed  him  an  annual  tribute  of  two  marks  of 
gold,  on  receiving  a  bull  from  Rome  confirming 
his  regal  dignity,  and  his  infallible  right  to  that  ter-  A.D.IX79. 
ritory  *. 

Avery  few  efforts  would  now  \have  been  fuffi- 
cient  to  have  driven  the  Moors  entirely  out  of  Spain; 
but  for  that  purpofe  it  was  necelTaryi  that  the  Spa- 
Difli  Chriftians  fhould  be  united  among  themfelves, 
whereas  they  were  unhappily  engaged  in  perpetual 
wars  one  with  another.  They  united  however  at  A^D.uit. 
length,  from  afenfe  of  common  danger,  and  alfo  im- 
plored the  affiftance  of  the  other  Chriftian  princes 
of  Europe. 

5.  Id.  i^i^  6.  NeofviUe.  ffift.  Cm.  ii  Port. 

F  f  3  Mahombt 
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f AUT  I.  Mahomet  Ben  Jofcph,  Miramorm  of  Africti 
A.D^i^ii!  having  croffcd  the  fca  with  an  army  of  near  onebaOf 
dred  thoufand  men,  anrl  being  joined  by  the  Moors  in 
Andaluiia,  aiTared  himfelf  of  making  an  entire  con- 
queft  of  Spain.  The  rumour  of  this  great  armaroeot 
roufed  the  attention  of  the  whole  European  continent 
Many  adventurers  came  from  all  quarters^  To  theft 
the  kings  of  Cafiile,  Arragon,  and  Navarre^  united 
their  forces :  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  alfo  furniihed 
|LD.iiia.  a  body  of  troops  ;  and  the  Christian  and  Mahometan 
armies  met  in  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Mountain,  of 
Sierra  Morena,  on  the  borders  of  Andalufia,  and  in 
the  province  of  Toledo,  Alphonfo  the  Nol>le|^  Uog 
of  Caftile,  commanded  the  centre  of  the  Chriftiail 
army  :  the  archbilhop  of  Toledo  cs^rried  the  croQ 
before  liim.  The  Miraqiolin  occupied  the  fame  place 
in  the  Moorifh  army:  he  was  dreiffid  in  a  rich  robe, 
with  the  Koran  in  one  hand,  and  a  fabre  ia  the  other. 
The  battle  was  long  and  obftinately  difputed,  but  at 
length  the  Chriftians  prevailed  7 :  and  the  fixteendi 
of  July,  the  day  on  which  the  yiftory  was  gained,  i% 
ftill  celebrated  in  Toledo. 

Thf  confcquenccs  of  this  viftory,  however,  were 
not  fo  great  as  might  have  been  expcfled.  The  Moon 
of  Andalufia  were  ftrcngthened  by  the  remains  of  the 
African  army,  while  that  of  the  Chriftians  was  im- 
mediately dilperfed.  Almoft  all  the  knights,  who  had 
been  prcfcnt  at  the  battle,  returned  to  their  rcfpedifC 
homes  aofoon  as  it  was  over*  But  although  the  Chrif- 
tians fecmcd  thus  to  ncglcft  their  true  intereft,  by  aN 
lowing  i!ic  Mahometans  time  to  recruit  themfclvcs, 
tiic  Moor*;  employed  that  time  more  to  their  own  hurt 
fijanihe  Chriftians  could,  if  united  againfttliera.  AB 
fkc  Mourifh  ftatcs,   both  in  Spain  and  Africa,  were 

7.  Rod.  To;ct.  dc  Met.  Uifi. 
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rent  in  pieces  by  civil  diffenfions,  and  a  variety  of  letter 
new  fovcrcignties  fprung  up,  which  entirely  broke  ^  _^_  j 
the  power  of  the  Infidels. 

The  period  feen^ed  therefore  arrived,  to  ufc  the 
language  of  that  haughty  and  fuperflitious  nation, 
inarked  out  by  Heaven  for  the  glory  of  Spain,  and 
the  cxpulfion  of  the  Moors.  Ferdinand  III.  ftyled  by 
his  countrymen  St.  Ferdinand,  took  from  the  Infidels 
the  famous  city  of  Cordova,  the  refidence  of  the  firft  A.D.  1236. 
Moorifh  kings  ;  and  James  I.  of  Arragon  dlfpoflfcired 
diem  of  the  ifland  of  Majorca,   and  drove  them  out  A.  0.1238. 
of  the  fine  kingdom  of  Valentia.  St.  Ferdinand  alfo 
fubducd  the  province  of  Murcia,   and  made  himfelf 
Oiafter  of  Seville,  the  mod  opulent  city  belonging  to  a.  d.  ii^%, 
tht  Moors  ^    Death  at  length  put  an  end  to  his  con-  A.D.  1252. 
quells:    and  if  divine  honours  are  due  to  thofe  who 
have  been  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  Spain  juftly 
rcyerpnces  the  name  of  Ferdinand  HI. 

Alphonso,  furnamed  the  Aftronomcr,  or  the 
R^ife,  the  fon  of  St.  Ferdinand,  likcwifc  exalted  the 
plory  of  Spain  ;  but  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
bat  of  his  father.  Thisprince,  who  rivalled  the  Ara- 
jans  in  tlic  fciences,  digcfted  the  celebrated  Spinifli 
ode,  called  Las  Portidas;  and  under  his  infpeftion 
bofc  aftronomical  tables  were  drawn  up,  which  ftill 
ear  his  name,  and  do  honour  to  his  memory.  In  his 
Id  age  he  faw  his  fon  Sancho  rebel  againft  him,  and 
ras  reduced  to  the  difagreeable  ncceflity  of  leaguing 
ith  the  Moors  againft  his  own  blood,  and  his  re-  A.D.  12S3. 
ellious  Chriftian  fuhjefls.  This  was  not  the  firft  al- 
aacc  which  Chriftians  had  entered  into  with  Maho- 
^tans,  againft  Chriftians;  but  it  was  certainly  th^ 
io(|  e^cufable. 

8.  Id.  ibid. 
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PART  I.  Alphonso  invited' to  his  afliftaoce  the  Miramoiia 
AD^"*,  ^^  Africa,  who  immediately  crofled  the  fca  ;  and  the 
two  monarchs  met  at  Zara,  on  the  confines  of  Grana. 
da.  The  behaviour  and  fpeech  of  the  Mtramolin,  on 
this  occafion,  deferves  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  latcft 
pofterity.  He  gave  the  place  of  honour  to  Alphonfo 
at  meeting  :  <*  I  treat  you  thus,**  faid  he,  **  bccaufe 
•^  you  are  unfortunate  ;  and  enter  into  alliance  with 
<*  you  merely  to  revenge  the  common  caufe  of  ai) 
««  kings  and  all  fathers  9." 

The  rebels  were  overcome  ;  but  the  good  old  king 
died  before  he  had  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory :  and  the  Miramolin  being  obliged  to  return  to 
Africa,  the  unnatural  Sancho  fuccecded  to  the  crown 
in  prejudice  to  the  offspring  of  a  former  marriage. 
He  even  reigned  happily  ;  and  his  fon  Ferdtaauid  IV. 
/.D.1303.  took  Gibraltar  from  the  Moors  '•. 

This  Ferdinand  is  called  by  the  Spanifh  hiftorians 
the  Summoned  :  and  the  reafon  they  afiign  for  it  is 
fomewhat  rcmarkaUc.  Having  ordered  two  noblemen, 
in  a  fit  of  anger,  to  be  thrown  from  the  top  of  a  rock, 
thofc  noblemen,  before  they  were  puflied  off,  fum- 
inoncd  him  to  appear  in  the  prtfence  of  God  within  a 
month,  at  the  end  of  which  he  died  **.  It  is  to  be 
wifhed,  as  Voltaire  very  juftly  obferves,  that  this 
ftory  were  true  ;  or  at  leaft  believed  to  be  fo,  by  all 
princes  who  think  they  have  a  right  to  follow  their 
own  imperious  wills  at  the  expence  of  the  lives  of 
iheir  fellow-creatures. 

These  are  the  circumllances  moft  worthy  of  no* 
tice  in  the  hiftory  of  Spain  during  the  period  here 

9.  Ferrerat  ct  Mariana,  ubi  fupra.  xo.  Ibid. 
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examined.    We  muft  now  take  a  ricw  of  the  prpgreft    utter 
of  Society,  ^^^^• 


LETTER      XXXV. 

Priirefi  of  Society  in  Europe  during  ibi  Twelfth 
and  Thirutntb  Ciuturits. 

YOU  have  already,  my  dear  Philip,  fcen  letters  lettek 
begin  to  revive,  and  manners  to  foften,  about  ^^xy, 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  But  the  pro- 
grefs  of  refinement  was  flow  during  the  two  fuc- 
ceeding  centuries,  and  often  altogether  obftru£tcd 
by  monaflic  aufterities,  theological  difputes,  eccle* 
fiaftical  broils,  and  the  diforders  of  the  feudal  anar- 
chy. Society,  however,  made  many  beneficial  ad<^ 
vances,  before  the  clofe  of  this  period.  Thcfe  I  fhall 
endeavour  diftindtly  to  trace. 

The  influence  of  the  fpirit  of  Chivalry  on  man- 
ners, as  we  have  fccn,  was  great  and  fingular :  it  en«, 
larged  the  generofities  of  the  human  heart,  and  Tooth- 
ed its  ferocity.  But  being  unhappily  blended  with 
fuperilition,  it  became  itfelf  the  means  of  violence  ; 
armed  one  half  of  the  fpecies  againft  the  other,  and 
precipitated  Europe  upon  Afia.  I  allude  to  the  Cru« 
fades.  Yet  thefe  romantic  expeditions,  though  bar« 
barous  and  de{iru£live  in  themfelves,  were  followed 
by  many  important  confequences,  equally  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  of  the  indivi* 
dual.  All  adventurers  who  alTumed  the  crofs  being 
taken  under  the  immediate  protefiion  of  the  church, 
and  its  heavieft  anathemas  denounced  againfl  fuch  aa 
(bould  moleft  their  perfons  or  their  property,  private 

bof'^ 
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rART  T.   lioftilities  were  for  a  time  fufpended  or  extinguiihed : 
""^^      ^  the  '^fcudal  fovercigng  became   more  powerful,  and 
their  vaflals  Icfs  turbulent ;  a  more  fteady  admioiftra. 
tion  of  juftice  was  introduced,  and  fomc  advances 
were  made  towards  regular  government. 

The  commercial  eflTeAs  of  the  crufades  were  09 
lefs  confiderable  than  their  political  influence.  Many 
ihips  were  neceiTary  to  tranfport  the  prodigious  ar- 
mies which  Europe  poured  forth,  and  alfo  to  fupplj 
them  with  provifions.  Thefe  fhips  were  principally 
furnifheJ  by  the  Venetians,  the  Pifans,  and  the  Gc- 
nr-jfc  ;  who  acquired,  by  that  fcrvicc,  immpnfe  fums 
-'  ->'-:v.y,  and  Opened  to  therpfclves,  at  the  fame 
^  -';♦.•  1  new  lourcc  of  wealth,  by  importing  into  Eu- 
'  ^:  *  the  commodities  of  Afia.  A  tafte  for  thefe  com- 
r^'t'itios  became  general.  The  Italian  cities  grpv 
1  <.h,  powerful,  and  obtained  o^tcnlivc  privileges. 
&.  inc  of  them  erefted  thcmfclvcs  into  fovcreigntici| 
ethers  into  corporations  or  independent  communi* 
tics  ' ;  and  the  eftablifhment  of  thofe  communities 
may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  great  ftcp  towards  cU 
Vilization  in  Modern  Europe^ 

This  fubjeft  requires  your  particular  attention. 
The  feudal  government,  as  I  have  frequently  had  oc- 
cafion  to  obfcrve,  had  degenerated  into  a  fyftcm  of 
oppreflion.  The  nobles  had  reduced  the  great  body  of 
the  people  to  a  ftate  of  aftual  fcrvitude,  and  the  con- 
dition of  thofe  denominated  free  was  little,  if  at  all, 
more  defirable.  Not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, but  even  whole  cities  and  villages  held  of  feme 
great  lord,  on  whom  they  depended  for  proteflion; 
and  the  citizens  were  no  lefs  fuhjcft  to  his  arbitrary 
jurifdiftion,   than  thofe  employed  in  cultivating  ihc 

I.  Murat,  Antij,  lie/,  vol.  ii. 
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cilates  of  their  mafters.  Services  of  variou«  kinds.  Letter 
equally  diigraceful  and  opprefRve,  were  exafted  from 
them,  without  mercy  or  moderation  :  and  they  inrere 
deprived  of  the  rtoft  natural  and  unalienable  rights  of 
humanity.  They  could  not  difpofe  of  their  effe&s  by 
will ;  appoint  guardians  to  their  children,  or  even 
marry  without  the  confent  of  their  fupepor  lord  % 

Men  in  fuch  a  condition  had  few  motives  to  induf«* 
try.  Accordingly  *wc  find  all  the  cities  of  Europe,  be- 
fore their  enfranchifement,  equally  poor  and  wretch* 
ed.  But  no  fopner  were  they  formed  into  bodi«i  po- 
litic, govern^  by  magiflrates  chofen  from  among 
their  own  members,  than  the  fpirit  of  induftry  re- 
fived,  and  commerce  began  to  4ouri(h.  Population 
Increafed  with  independency ;  the  conveniences  of 
life,  with  the  means  of  procuring  them  :  property 
gave  birth  to  ftatutes  and  regulations ;  a  fenfe  of  com- 
inon  intereft  enforced  them  ;  and  the  more  frequent 
occafions  of  intercourfe  among  men,  and  between 
(kingdoms,  gradually  led  to  a  greater  refinement  in 
manners,  and  tended  to  wear  off*  thofe  national  and 
local  prejudices  which  create  diifenfion  and  aqimp- 
fity  between  the  inhal>itants  pf  differept  ftate$  add 
provinces. 

The  manner  in  which  thefe  immunities  were  ob- 
tained, was  different  in  the  different  kingdoms  of 
£nrope«  Some  pf  the  Italian  cities,  as  we  have  feen^ 
acquired  their  freedom  by  arms,  others  by  money ;  and 
JO  France  s^nd  Germany,  many  of  the  great  barons 
Were  glad  to  fell  charters  of  liberty  to  the  tpwni 
within  their  jurifdiflion,  in  order  to  repair  the  ex- 
pence  incurred  by  the  crufades.    The  foyereigns  alfq . 

t,,   Ordefi,  det  Rws  ie  Fraree,  tom.  i.  iu«     Dscl^  Splcdcg.  tom.    iL 
Murat.  4f*ticuit,  Jtal*  vol.  ir, 
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granted,  or  fold,  like  pririleges  to  the  towns  within 
the  royal  domain,  in  order  to  create  fome  power  thit 
might  counterbalance  their  potent  vaflfaU,  who  oftei 
gave  law  to  the  crown  <•  The  pradice  qoickly  fpreid 
over  Europe ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  thirtecndl 
century,  its  beneficial  effe&s  were  generally  felt. 

These  effefts  were  no  lefs  extenfive  upon  govern* 
sseot  than  upon  manners.  Self-prefervatioa  had  obliged 
every  man,  during  feveral  centuries,  to  court  the  pa* 
tronage  of  fome  powerful  baron,  whofe  caftle  was  the 
common  afylum  in  times  of  danger ;  but  towns  for* 
rounded  with  walls,  and  filled  with  citi^ns  trained  to 
arms,  bound  by  intereft  as  well  as  the  moft  folema 
engagements  to  protc£l  each  ether,  afforded  a  more 
commodious  and  fecure  retreat.     The  nobles  became 
of  lefs  importance,  when  they  ceafed  to  be  the  foU 
guardians  of  the  people  ;  and  the  crown  acquired  aa 
increafe  of  power  and  confequence,  when  it  no  longer 
"depended  entirely  upon  its  great  vaflals  for  the  fupplf 
of  its  armies.    The  cities  contributed  liberally  to- 
wards the  fuppoTt  of  the  royal  authority,  as  they  re- 
gardcd  the  fovcreigns  as  the  authors  of  their  liberty, 
and  their  protedors  againft  the  domineering  fpirit  of 
the  nobles.     Hence  another  confequence  of  corpora* 
tion  charters. 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  haviog  obtained  perfonil 
freedom  and  municipal  jurifdi£tion,  foon  afpired  2t 
civil  liberty  and  political  power.  And  the  fovercigoSj 
in  moft  kingdoms,  found  it  neceffary  to  admit  them 
to  a  (hare  in  the  legiflature,  on  account  of  their  uti- 
lity in  raiiing  the  fupplies  for  government ;  it  beii^ 
a  fundamental  principle  in  the  feudal  policy,  that  no 
free  man  could  be  taxed  but  with  his  own  confent, 

3.  Da  CiDgCy  voc.  Cmhmmm. 
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The  citizens  were  now  free  i-  and  the  wcaltli,  the    better. 

power,   md  the  confcqucnce  which   they  acquired    ^ _^^ 

on  recovering  their  liberty,  added  weight  to  their 
claifi^  to  political  eminence,  and  fcemed  to  mark 
them  out  ai  an  eflential  branch  in  the  .'conftitation* 
They  had  it  much  in  their  power  to  fupply  the  exigen- 
ciet  of  the  crown,  and  alfo  to  reprefs  the  encroach- 
nentt  of  the  nobles.  In  England,  Germany,  and 
even  in  France,  where  the  voice  of  liberty  it  heard 
no  more,  the  reprcfentatives  of  communities. accord* 
iogly  obtained,  by  different  means,  a  place  in  the 
national  council,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
feorteenth  century  \ 

.  Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  an  intermediate  power  was 
efiablifhed  between  the  king  and  nobles,  to  which  each 
had  recourfe  alternately,  and  which  fometimesoppored 
the  one  and  fometimes  the  other.  It  tempered  the 
rigour  of  ariftocratical  oppreflion  with  a  mixture  of 
popular  liberty,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  reftrained 
the  ufurpations  of  the  crown :  it  fecured  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  who  had  formerly  no  reprefenta- 
tiTCS,  aftive  and  powerful  guardians  of  their  rights 
and  liberties  ;  and  it  entirely  changed  the  fpirit  of  the 
laws,  by  introducing  into  the  ftatutes,  and  the  jurif- 
prudence  of  the  European  nations,  idea3  of  equality^ 
order,  and  public  good. 

To  this  new  power  that  part  of  the  people  ftiU  in 
fervitude,  the  villains,  who  reiided  in  the  country, 
and  were  employed  in  agriculture,  looked  up  for  free- 
dom. They  obtained  it,  though  contrary  to  the  fpi- 
rit of  the  feudal  polity.   The  odious  names  of  mafter 

4.  M.  l*AbU  Mablf,   (Mfen^ti.  fir  F Ht^.  dt  JPranee,  torn.  ii.    He. 
timuU,    torn.  i.    Pfefiei,  Airigi  de  Ifi/.  H  Dnit  d'  MUmMgim.    Brady, 
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PART  I^  and  flave  were  abolifhed.  The  hulbandmao  bectiW 
farmer  of  the  fame  fields  which  he  had  formerly  bceii 
compelled  to  cultivate  for  the  benefit  of  another.  He 
reaped  a  fhare  of  tlie  fruits  of  his  own  indaftry.  New 
profpeds  opened,  new  incitements  were  offered  to  io- 
genuity  and  enterprise.  The  adivity  of  genius  wa 
awakened;  and  a  numerous  clafs  of  men,  who  for* 
merly  had  no  political  exiftcnce,  were  reflored  to 
fociety,  and  augmented  the  force  and  riches  of  the 
ftate. 

The  fecond  great  advance  which  fociety  made  dar* 
ing  the  period  under  review,  was  an  a|:ft>h)ach  towards 
a  more  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice.  The  bar- 
barous nations  who  ovcNran  the  Roman  empire,  and 
fettled  in  its  provinces,  rejcAcd  the  Roman  jurifpru- 
dence,  as  I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  with  the 
fame  contempt  that  they  fpurned  the  Roman  arts« 
Both  refpeded  objeAs  of  which  they  bad  no  concep- 
tion,  and.were  adapted  to  a  ftate  of  fociety  with  which 
they  were  then  unacquainted.  But  as  civilization 
advanced,  they  became  fcnfible  of  the  impcrfeftioa 
of  their  own  ioftitutions,  and  even  of  their  abfurdity. 
The  trial  by  ordeal  and  by  duel  was  abolifhed  in  moft 
countries  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  various  attempts  were  made  to  reftrain  the  prac* 
ticc  of  private  war  ;  one  of  the  greatcft  abufes  in  the 
feudal  polity,  and  which  flruck  at  the  foundation  of  * 
all  government. 

As  the  authority  of  the  civil  magiftratc  was  found 
ineffeftual  to  remedy  this  evil,  the  church  interpofed ; 
and  various  regulations  were  publifhed,  in  order  to  fet 
bounds  to  private  hoftilities.  But  thefe  all  proving  in* 
fufficieht,  fupernatural  means  were  employed  :  a  letter 
was  fent  from  heaven  to  a  bifhop  of  Aquitaine,  en- 
joining 
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joining  men  to  ccafc  from  violence,  and  be  rccoff-    ^^JJJ^*^ 
cilcd  to  each  other.     This  revelation  was  publifhed    y^  ^^ 
during  a  feafon  of  public  calamity,  when  men  were 
willing  to  perform  any  thing,  in  order  to  avert  the 
wrath  of  an  oflfcnded  God,     A  general  reconciliatioa 
took  place  :  and  a  refolution  was  formed.  That  no 
man  fhould,   in  times  to  come,  attack  or  moleft  his 
adverfarics  during  thefeafons  fet  apart  for  celebrating 
the  great  feftivals  of  the  church,  or  front  the  evening 
of  1  horfday  in  each  week,  to  the  rooming  of  Mon- 
day in  the  week  enfuing ;  the  intervening  days  being 
coofidered  as  particularly  Jioly,  Chrift's  paffion  bav- 
.   ing  happened  on  one  of  thofe  days,  and  his  refurrec* 
tion  on  another.     This  ceiTation  from  hoftilities  was 
called  **  The  Truce  of  God ;"  and  three  complete 
days,  in  every  week,  allowed  fuch  a  confiderable  fpace 
.  for  the  paffions  of  the  antagonifts  to  cool,  andfortbei 
,  people  to  enjoy  a  refpite  from  the  calamities  of  war^ 
;  as  well  as  to  take  meafures  for  their  own  fecurity^ 
that  if  the  Truce  of  God  had  been  exafily  obferved^ 
it  muft  have  gone  far  towards  putting  an  end  to  pri- 
Tate  wars.    That  however  was  not  the  cafe  ;  the  no« 
Vies  profecuted  their  quarrels  as  formerly,  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  car- 
penter of  Guicnne  gave  out,  that  Jefus  Chrift,  toge-- 
'thcr  with  the  BlelTed  Virgin,  had  appeared  tohim,'anid: 
paving  commanded  him  to  exhort  mankind  topcace^' 
^ad  given  him,  as  a  proof  of  his  miffion,  an  image 
mf  the  Virgin  holding  her  Ton  in  her  arms,  with  this 
inscription  :  ^<  Lamb  of  God,  wt>p  takeft  away  the 
^*  fins  of  the  world,  give  us  peace  !"  This  ^ow  fana- 
tic was  received  as  an  infpired  meflenger  of  Heaven, 
^^aoy  prelates  and  barons  aiTeml^led  at  Puy,  -and  took 
^Qoath,  not  only  to  make  peace  with  all  thei;  own* 
enemies,   but  to  attack  fuch  as  refufed  to  lay  down 
^ibeir  arms,   and  *to  be  reconciled  to  their  enehiie»« 
They  formed  aii  alfociatton  for  that  purpofe^  and  af-* ' 
0  fumed 
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ftinied  the  honourable  nsme  of  <*  The  Brotheihood 
^<  of  God/'  Like  aiTociationt  were  formed  in  odor 
countries ;  and  thefe,  together  with  civil  prohibitioiBi 
enforced  by  royal  power,  contributed  to  remore  thii 
pernicious  evil  '• 

When  fociety  was  thus  emerging  from  barbarifiBi 
and  men  were  become  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  or- 
der,  a  copy  of  Juftinian's  Pandefts  was  difcoveredit 
Amalphi,  in  Italy  ;  and  although  the  age  had  fiill 
too  little  tafte  to  relilh  the  beauty  of  the  Rotnaa 
clafucs,  it  immediately  perceived  the  merit  of  afyf- 
tem  of  laws,  in  which  all  the  points  moft  intereftia|; 
to  mankind,  were  fettled  with  precilion,  iIi(cemmeot| 
and  equity.  All  men  of  letters  v^itre  ftruck  with  ad- 
miration at  the  wifdom  of  the  ancients :  the  Jaftinisa 
code  was  ftudied  with  eager nefs ;  and  profeflbrs  of 
civil  law  were  appointed,  who  taught  this  newicieoce 
in  moft  countries  of  Europe. 

Thb  eflfcfts  of  ftudying  and  imitating  fo  perfeAa 
model,  were,  as  might  be  expeAed,  great.  Fixed  sod 
general  laws  were  eftablifticd  ;  the  principles  and  the 
forms  by  which  judges  (hould  regulate  their  decifio&s 
were  afcertained  ;  the  feudal  law  was  reduced  into  a 
regular  fyftem  ;  the  canon  law  was  methodifed;  th: 
loofe  uncertaincuftoms  of  different  provinces  or  king- 
doms were  collcfted  and  arranged  with  order  and  K- 
cvracy.  And  thefe  improvements  in  the  fyftem  of 
jurifprudcncc  had  an  cxtenfive  influence  upon  fociety. 
They  gave  rife  to  a  diftinftion  of  profeilions. 

'  AmonO  rude  nations  no  profcflion  is  honoursUs 
but  that  of  arms ;  and,  as  the  funftions  of  peace  ars 

$.  Da  Caoge,  GUf,  toc.  Treu^  Dv  Mont.  C^fft  li^k  tg'pk 
torn.  i.  Robertfon't  iiitrod.  Jfif*  Cktirim  F*  itdu  i«  Hamg  ^ 
SniUnif  Append,  x. 


fcw  and  fimple,  war  is  the  only  ftudy.  Such  had  i.'ETTer 
been  the  ftatc  of  Europe  during  fcvcral  centuries.  But  ^^^^ 
when  law  became  a  fcience,  the  knowledge  of  which 
Teqoired  a  regular  courfc  of  ftudies,  together  with 
long  attention  to  the  praflice  of  codrts,  a  new  order 
of  men  naturally  acquired  coniideration  and  influence 
in  fbciety.  Another  profeffibn  befide  that  of  arms  was 
introduced,  and  reputed  honourable  among  the  laity  : 
the  taleiits  fcquifite  for  dif<;harging  it  were  cultivated  ; 
<he  am  arid  virtues  of  peace  were  placed  in  their  pro- 
|ler  rank ;  and  the  people  of  Europe  became  accuf* 
tooded  to  fefc  meh  rife  tb  eminence  by  civil  as  well 
it  military  employments  ^ 

The  ftudy  of  the  Roman  law  had  alio  a  cbniider- 

i    ble  influence  upon  letters.    The  knowledge  of  a  va*' 

i    riety  of  fciences  became  neceflary,  in  order  to  ex* 

f    pound  with  judgment  the  civil  code  ;  and  the  fame 

paffion  which  made  men  profecute  the  juridical  fcience 

.ttith  fo  tnuch  ardour,  made  them  antioys  to  excel  in 

crery  branch  df  literature.    Colleges  and  univeriitied 

trere  founded,  a  tegular  cdurfe  of  ftudies  was  planned^ 

and  a  regular  fet  of  profeflbrs  eftabliflied.  Privileges 

of  great  value  were  conferred  upon  mafters  and  fcho- 

lars ;  academical  titles  and  honours  were  invented,  zi 

rewards  for  the  different  degrees  of  literary  eminence ; 

and  an  incredible  numbei'of  ftudents,  allured  by  thefe 

advantages^  reforted  to  the  new  feats  of  learning  7.     . 

But  a  falfe  tafte  unhappily  infefied  all  thofe  femi" 
aaries,  which  is  thus  ingenioufly  accounted  for  by  t 
learned  and  inquiiitive  writer : — Moft  of  the  perfoni 
who  attempted  to  revive  literature  in  the  twelfth  and 

6*  MbDtcf<|ii4^,  /'  JSJ^  ^9  Lmu,  Uv.  xrriii.    name,  B\f,  MagUmi, 
^'di^  xziti.    Robcrtlbny  Xntrmi.  Hi/I*  CUrUrJ^.  Cc6L  i.       7.  Id.  Ibid. 
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PART  T.  thirteenth  centuries  had  received  inftniQion,  and  dc- 
'^■"  '^"■""*  rived  their  principles  of  fcience^  from  the  Greeks  m 
the  Eaftern  empire,  or  the  Arabs  in  Spain  and  Africa. 
Both  thofe  people,  acute  and  inquiiiti ve  to  exccfs,  cor« 
ruptcd  the  fcicnces  which  they  cultivated,  TheGreeks 
rendered  theology  a  lyftem  of  fpeculativc  refinement^ 
or  endlefs  controveriy  ;  and  the  Arabs  communicated 
to  philofophy  a  fpirit  of  metaphyfical  and  frivolous 
lubtlcty.  Mifled  by  thefc  guides,  the  perfons  who 
fiiil  applied  to  fcience  were  involved  in  a  maze  of 
intricate  inquiries,  Infiead  of  allowing  their  fancy 
to  take  its  natural  range,  and  produce  fuch  works  of 
elegant  invention  as  might  have  improved  the  tafie, 
and  refined  the  fentiments  of  the  age;  inftead  of  cuU 
tivating  thofe  arts  which  embellifh  human  life,  aod 
render  it  delightful,  they  fpent  the  whole  force  of 
their  genius  in  fpeculations  as  unavailing  as  thty  were 
difSculi  *. 

But  fruitlefs  and  ill-direSed  as  thefc  fpeculations 
were,  their  novelty  roufcd,  and  their  boldnefs  en- 
gaged the  human  mind;  and  although  fcience  wai 
farther  circumlcribcd  in  its  influence,  and  prevented 
during  fcveral  ages  from  diffuling  itfclf  through  fo- 
cicty,  by  being  delivered  in  the  Latin  tongue,  itf 
progrefs  defervcs  to  be  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  great 
caufes  which  contributed  to  introduce  a  change  of 
manners  into  Modern  Europe.  That  ardent,  though 
miflakcn  fpirit  of  inquiry  which  prevailed,  put  inge- 
nuity and  invention  in  motion,  and  gave  them  vigour: 
it  led  men  to  a  new  employment  of  their  faculties, 
which  they  found  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  intcrcft* 
ing ;  it  accudomed  them  to  exercifes  and  occupatiooi* 
that  tended  to  foften  their  manners^  and  to  give  thelB 

S.  F  obcrifoni  ubi  iup. 
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fomc  rclilh  for  thofe  gentle  virtues,  which  arc  pecu-    ^^J^^ 
liar  to  nations  among  whom  fcicnce  has  htui  fuccefs* 
fully  caltivatcd. 

Some  ages  indeed  elapfed  before  tafte,  order,  and 
polittnefs  were  reftored  to  fociety  :  but  anarchy  and 
barbarifm  gradually  difappeared  with  ignorance ;  the 
evils  of  life,  with  its  crimes;  and  public  and  pri- 
irate  happinefs  grew  daily  better  underftood;  until 
Europe  (wifely  governed  !)  came  to  enjoy  all  thofe 
gulvantages,  pleafures,  amufements,  and  tender  fym- 
pathies,  which  are  ncceiTary  to  alleviate  the  pains 
infeparable  from  exiftence,  and  fooxhe  forrows  allied 
to  humanity. 


LETTER      XXXVL 

«£kgl AND  during  the  Reign  (/Ed  ward  I.  with  an  In^ 
trcdii£iicn  to  the  Hjfiory  0/ Scot l  WD  \fome  Ace^untof 
the  Conqueji  of  that  Country  iy  the  English,  and  the 
final  Redu^lion  £/"  Wales. 

TH  £  reign  of  Edward  I.  my  dear  Philip,  as  al-  letteh 

ready  obfervcd,  forms  a  new  sera  in  thchiftory  XXXVL 

trf  Britain.     I  muft  now  make  you  fcnfibic  what  en-  ^  '   ^^ 
titles  it  to  that  diftin£lion. 

3 

J*'  As  foon  as  Edward  returned  to  England  (where  A.D.ZX74A 
:-  liit  authority  was  firmly  eftablifhed,  by  liis  high  cha- 
.  vaAer  both  at  home  and  abroad),  be  applied  hi mfelf 
t  ^dttoufly  to  the  corre6ling  of  thofe  diford'ers,  which 
\3S  tfke  civil  commotions,  and  thfe  loofe  admioillration  of 
^tei  father,  had  introduced  into  every  part  of  govern* 
;;toent.  His  policy,  thOXigh'fcverc,  was' equally  li- 
-  beral  and  prudent.    By  an  cxaft  diflribution  of  juf- 

G  g  2  lice, 
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Edward's  conduA,  in  regard  to  Scotland,  it 
which  his  tmbition  now  pointed,  is  little  more  cx^ 
cufable.  But  feveral  things  muft  be  preroifed,  my 
dear  Philip,  before  I  proceed  to  his  tranfadions  with 
that  country. 

On  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  from  this 
HIand,  you  have  feen  the  Scots  and  Pifis,  its  northern 
inhabitants,  ravaging  South  Britain.  They  were  re- 
pelledy  but  not  fubdued  by  the  Saxons  ;  and  the  firft 
Norman  princes  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  af«« 
fairs  of  the  continent  to  pufli  their  conqueftt  beyoad 
the  Tweed.  Meanwhile  fierce  and  bloody  wars  were, 
during  feveral  ages,  carried  on  between  the  Scou  and 
Fids ;  and  Kenneth  IL  the  fixty.ninth  Scottifh  kingi 
according  t6' tradition,  had  obtained,  in  838,  a  com* 
plete  viflory  over  the  Fids,  and  united  into  one  mo- 
narchy the  whole  country  at  prefent  known  by  the 
name  of  North  Britain.  The  Scots  thenceforth  became 
more  formidable;  and  having  lefsbufinefs  on  their  handt 
at  home,  were  always  ready  to  join  the  Englilh  mal- 
contents, and  made  frequent  incurfions  into  the  bor- 
dering counties.  In  one  of  thcfe  incurfions,  as  I  have 
had  occafion  to  notice,  William  king  of  Scotland  was 
taken  prifoner  ;  and  Henry  II*  as  the  price  of  his  li- 
berty, not  only  extorted  from  him  an  exorbitant  ran- 
fom,  and  a  promife  to  furrcnder  the  places  of  greateft 
ftrength  in  his  dominions,  but  compelled  him  to  do 
homage  for  bis  whole  kingdom.  Richard  L  a  more 
generous  but  lefs  politic  prince  than  his  father,  fo- 
lemnly  renounced  his  claim  of  homage,  and  abfolV'? 
ed  William  from  the  other  hard  conditions  which 
Henry  had  iropofed.  The  crown  of  Scotland  wu 
therefore  again  rendered  independent,  and  the  nor- 
thern potentate  only  did  homage  for  the  fiefs  which 
he  enjoyed  in  England^  (a  circumflancc  which  has  oc- 
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of  famine  for  fuccefs;  and  Lcwcllyn  was  at  length  IETTer 
obliged  to  fubmit,  and  receive  the  terms  impofed  up-  ^  ^_^ 
on  him  by  the  Englifh  monarch  *•  A.  D.nyp 

These  terms,  though  fufficiently  fevere,  were  but 
ill  obferved  by  the  vigors.  The  Englifh  opprelTed 
and  infulted  the  inhabitants  of  thediftriAs  which  were 
yielded  to  them.  The  indignation  of  the  Welch  was 
roufed  :  they  flew  to  arms ;  and  Edward  again  enter* 
ed  Wales  with  an  army,  not  difpleafcd  with  the  oc- 
cafion  of  making  his  conqueft  iinaU  This  army  he 
committed  to  the  command  of  Roger  Mortimer^  while 
lie  himfelf  waited  the  event  in  the  caftle  of  Rudhlan  ; 
and  Lewellyn,  having  ventured  to  leave  his  faftnefles^ 
wu  defeated  by  Mortimer,  and  flain,  together  with 
two  thoufand  of  his  followers.  All  the  Welch  nobi« 
lity  fubmitted  to  Edward,  and  the  laws  of  EogUnd  A.  0.  uSj. 
were  eftablifhed  in  that  principality  S, 

In  order  to  prcferve  his  conqueft,  Edward  had  re* 
courfe  to  a  barbarous  policy.  He  ordered  David, 
brother  to  Lewcllyn,  and  his  fuccelTor  in  the  princi* 
pality  of  Wales,  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quarter- 
ed, as  a  traitor,  for  taking  arms  in  defence  of  his  na- 
tive country,  which  he  had  once  unhappily  deferted, 
and  for  maintaining  by  force  his  own  hereditary  autho- 
rity. He  alfo  ordered  all  the  Welch  bards  to  be  col-  A.D.  IZS4. 
le^ed  together  and  put  to  death  ;  from  a  l>elief,  and 
no  abfurd  one,  that  he  (hould  more  eafily  fubdue  the 
independent  fpirit  of  the  people,  when  their  minds 
'ceafedto  be  roufed  by  the  ideas  of  military  valour 
and  ancient  glory,  preferved  in  the  traditional  poems 
ef  thefe  minftrels,  and  recited  or  fung  by  them  on  all 
public  occafions  and  days  of  feftivity  \ 

t.  T.  Wyket.  3.  T.  Walfii)gham.    T.  Wykct.  AtmaX. 

Wv^trU    Ppwdl,  mp.  tVattu  4.  Sir  J.  Wyuuc, 
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FART  I.  He  wai  accordingly  cbofed  umpire^  and  both  pafdos 
JLofiM.  ^g^^cd  to  acquiefce  in  his  decree.  Now  it  was  that 
this  ambitious  and  enterprifing  prince,  already  maf* 
ter  of  Wales,  refolved  more  determinedly  to  make 
bimfelf  lord  of  the  whole  iiland  of  Britain,  by  re- 
viving his  obfcure  claim  of  feudal  fuperiority  over 
Scotland.  Uoder^retence  of  examining  the  qaeftioa 
with  the  utmoft  folemnity,  he  fummoned  all  the  Scot- 
A.D.is9t/  tifli  barons  to  attend  him  in  the  caftlt  of  Noriiam,  a 
place  fituated  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  Tweed ; 
and  having  gained  fome,  and  intimidated  others^  he 
prevailed  on  all  who  were  prefent,  not  excepting 
Brnce  and  Baliol,  the  two  competitors  for  the  foe* 
eeflion,  to  acknowledge  Scotland  a  fief  of  the  Englilh 
erown,  and  fwear  fealty  to  him  as  their  ibvereign  or 
Ijege  lord  *. 

This  dtp  led  ta  another  ftill  more  important.  At 
it  was  in  vain  to  pronounce  a  fcntence  which  he  had 
not  power  to  execute,  Edward  demanded  pofleffionof 
the  difputed  kingdom,  that  he  might  be  able  to  de- 
liver it  to  him  whofe  right  (hould  be  fpund  prefer- 
able :  and  that  exorbitant  demand  was  complied  with 
both  by  the  barons  and  the  claimants.  He  foon  after 
A«D.ia9a.  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Baliol,  as  being  the  Icaft 
formidable  of  the  competitors,  we  are  told,  by  a  rc- 
fpcftablc  hiftorian  ^ ;  but  in  juftice  to  Edward,  I  am 
bound  to  fay,  that  his  award,  which  was  no  lefs  equit- 
able than  fol^mp,  fcemcd  to  proceed  merely  from 
the  ftatc  of  the  qucftion.  He  not  only  referred  itp 
the  confidcration  of  an  hundred  and  forty  commif- 
fioncrs,  partly  Englifh  and  partly  Scotch,  but  pro- 
pofcd  it  to  all  the  celebrated  lawyers  in  Europe,  who 
returned  ap  uniform  anfwer  conformable  to  the  king*$ 

6.  Rymer,  vol.  il.    W.  Kcming,  vol.  i.  y.  RoUrtft% 

decree, 
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'  dtecree.    Baliol  renewed  the  oath  ot  fealty  to  EogUnd^    tETTKR 
*Hlpd  was  put  in  pofleffion  of  the  kingdom**  ^  .^^^^ 

A.  IX  1191. 

Edward  having  thus  eftablifhed  hU  uniaft  olaioi 
"of  feudal  faperiority  over  Scotland,  afpirtd  next  ac 
ibe  abfolute  fovereignty  and  domtoion  6(  that  king* 
4oiD.  He  attempted  to  provoke  Baliol  by  indignities; 
to  roufe  him  to  rebellion,  and  to  rob  him  of  his  crown^ 
>as  the  punifhment  of  his  pretended  treafon  and  fe<* 
Jony*  The  paifive  ipirit  of  Baliol  accordingly  begaa 
ID  mutiny  ;  and  he  entered  into  a  fccret  alliance  with  A.D.t^|t 
France,  which  was  already  engaged  in  a  war  yf\th 
England,  the  more  effedlvally  to  maintain  his  inde* 
pendency, 

Thb  ezpences  attending  thefe  multiplied  wars  o£ 
Edward,  and  his  new  preparations  for  reducing  Scot- 
land,  obliged  him  to  have  frequent  recourfe  to  parlla- 
anentary  fupplies,  and  introduced  the  lower  ciders  of 

.  the  ftate  into  the  public  councils.  This  period  there* 
fore,  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  feems  to  be 

'  the  true  sera  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons :  for  the  for« 
sner  precedent  of  reprefentatives  from  the  beroughs^ 
fummoned  by  the  earl  of  Leicefier,  was  regarded  aa 
the  z6t  of  a  violent  ufurpation,  and  had  been  difcon* 
tinued  in  all  the  fubfequent  parliaments.  But  when 
the  multiplied  necellities  of  the  crown  produced  a 
greater  demand  for  money,  than  could  be  convenient' 
ly  anfwercd  by  the  common  mode  of  taxation,  Ed* 
ward  became  fenfible,  that  the  moil  expeditious  way 
of  obtaining  fupplies  was  to  aiTemble  the  deputies  of 
all  the  boroughs ;  to  lay  before  them  the  exigencies 
of  the  ftate  ;  to  difcufs  the  matter  ici  their  prefence^ 
and  to  require  their  confent  to  the  demands  of  their 
Sovereign.    He  therefore  iifued  writs  to  the  fherifisy 

t.  Rjmeri  vol.  iL    W.  Kemiog,  tciI  i. 
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« 

PAXT  L  j^ftjoiniog  them  to  fend  to  parliament^  along  with  two 
]^j^^j^^  knights  of  the  fhirc,  two  deputies  from  each  borough 
within  their  county,  provided  with  fufficient  powers 
from  their  community,  to  confent  to  what  leria 
fliould  ferai  ndccflary  for  the  fupport  of  government. 
<<  At  it  18  a  moft  equitable  rule,"  fays  he,  in  his  pie» 
amble  to  this  writ,  <<  that  what  concerns  all  fliould  be 
^<  approved  of  by  all ;  and  common  dangers  be  re* 
<>  pelled  by  united  efforts  9."  Such  a  way  of  think* 
ing  implies  a  generofity  of  mind  much  fuperior  (o 
wh«t  might  be  expefted  from  Edward's  general  axh 
duft. 

The  aldermen  and  common-council,  after  the  elee- 
tion  of  thefe  deputies,  gave  furety  for  their  attend* 
ance  before  the  king  and  parliament;  and  theirchaigei 
were  borne  by  the  borough  that  fent  them  ^\  vHam 
different  in  that,  as  well  as  in  other  refpeds,  from  M 
more  modern  reprefenutives ! — Inftead  of  checkiog 
and  controlling  the  authority  of  the  king,  they  were 
siatuntlly  induced  to  adhere  to  him,  as  the  great  fona* 
tain  of  juftice,  and  to  fupport  him  againft  the  povet 
of  the  nobles,  who  at  once  oppreflcd  them,  and  dif- 
turbed  him  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  king, 
in  his  turn,  gave  countenance  to  an  order  of  menib 
ufeful,  and  fo  little  dangerous.  The  peers  alfo  weit 
obliged  to  pay  them  feme  refpeft,  on  account  of  their 
confequence  as  a  body.  By  thefe  means  the  commoUi 
or  third  eftatc,  long  fo  abjeft  in  England,  as  welln 
in  all  other  European  nations,  rofe  gradually  to  their 
prcfcnt importance;  and,  in  their  progrefs,  made  arts 
and  commerce,  the  necefiary  attendants  oq  liberty  ukI 
equality,  fiourifli  in  Britain. 

Edward  employed  the  fupplies  granted  by  hit 
people  in  warlike  preparations  againft  his  northern 

9.  Brady,  Trtgtifi  •fBtrmghtf  from  the  Records.  10.  Id.ftii 
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■rigtibour.  He  cited  Baltol,  as  his  vaffal,  to  appdir  letter 
in  an  Englifh  parliameht,  to  be  held  at  Newcaftle.  ^_  -,^_  "^ 
But  that  prince,  having  now  received  pope  Ctleftine's  A.  O.  us^. 
difpenfation  from  his  oath  of  fealty,  renounced  tht 
bomage  which  had  been  done  to  England,  and  fet  Ed-^ 
ward  at  defiance.  This  bravado  was  but  ill  fopport-* 
ed  by  thr  military. operations  of  the  Scott.  Edward 
O'oiTed  the  Tweed  without  oppofition,  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe.  Ber* 
wick  was  taken  by  aifault ;  the  Scottifh  army  was 
totally  routed  near  Dunbar;  the  whole  fouthtrn  part 
pf  the  kingdom  was  fubdued ;  and  the  timid  Baliol, 
difcontented  with  his  own  fubjefts,  and  over-awed  by 
the  Englifh,  infiead  of  making  ufe  of  thefe  refources 
which  were  yet  left,  haflened  to  make  his  fubmiflioni 
to  the  conqueror.  He  exprcfTed  the  dcepefl  penitence 
for  his  difloyalty  to  his  liege  lord ;  and  he  made  a  fo- 
lemh  and  irrevocable  renunciation  of  his  crown  into 
%he  hands  of  Edward 'S 

Tab  Englifh  monarch  marched  as  fir  north  as 
aftberdeen  and  Elgin,  without  meeting  a  fingle  enemy. 
JTo  Scotfman  approached  him,  but  to  pay  him  fub- 
ihifton  and  do  him  homage.  Even  the  turbulent 
Highlanders,  ever  refraftory  to  their  own  princes, 
and  averfe  againft  the  reflraints  of  Istw,  endeavoured 
by  a  timely  obedience  toprevent  the  devaftation  of 
their  country  :  and  Edward,  flattering  himfel'f  that 
he  had  now  attained  the  great  objeft  of  his  wifhes,  in 
the  final  reduction  of  Scotland,  left  earl  Warrenne 
governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  returned  with  his  vic« 
(orious  army  into  England  '*. 

Herb  a  few  particulars  arc  neceffary.  There  was 
•  (tone,  to  which  the  popular  foperflition  of  the  Scott 

I  r..  Rymer^  vol.  il    HoUBf .  vol  i.    Trivtt.  4m^ 
ss.  U.  Aid. 
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paid  the  higheft  yeneration.  All  their  king 
it0^is9o!  fc*^®d  ^"  *^  ^'^^^  ^^^y  if^cei^cd  the  rite  of  ina 
tion.  Ancient  tradition  aflured  them^  that  th 
tion  fhould  always  govern  where  this  ftone  was  | 
and  it  was  carefully  preferved  at  Scone,  as  tl 
palladium  of  their  monarch,  and  their  ultim 
fource  under  all  misfortunes.  Edward  got  po 
of  it,  and  carried  it  with  him  into  England.  I 
gave  orders  to  deftroy  all  the  records,  and  all 
monuments  of  antiquity  which  might  prefer 
memory  of  the  independency  of  the  kingdom  ol 
land,  and  refute  the  EngliOi  claims  of  fuper 
The  great-feal  of  Qaliol  was  broken,  and  that 
liimfelf  was  carried  prifoner  to  London,  and 
mitted  to  clofe  cuftody  in  the  Tower «'.  Two 
after  he  was  reftored  to  liberty,  and  fubmitte 
voluntary  banifhment  in  France;  where,  w 
making  any  farther  attempt  for  the  recovery 
royalty,  he  died  in  a  private  ftation» 

Edward  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  an  effort  wbi 
made  forthe  recovery  of  Guienne.The  Frenchmen 
Philip  IV.  furnamed  the  Fair,  had  robbed  Englu 
this  province,  by  an  artifice  fimilar  to  that  whid 
ward  had  praC^ifed  againft  the  Scots.  He  had  cite 
Englifh  monarch,  ashis  vaffal,  to  anfwer,  in  thei 
of  peen,  the  charge  of  treafon  agai  nft  his  fovcrcign 
having  permitted  his  fubjedsXo  fei^e  Tome  Norma 
fcls,  and  denied  fatisfaftion :  and  Edward  refufi 
comply,  was  declared  guilty  of  treafon,  and  the  d 
pf  Guienne  confifcated.  An  Englifh  army  was  Tent 
to  recover  it  under  the  earl  of  Lancafter,  whodi 
a  (hort  time ;  and  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  fyca 
him  in  the  command,  failed  in  the  attempt.  Bu 
^£tive  and  ambitious  fpiric  of  Edward  could  no 

t%.  W.  Hcming.    T.  Wslfingham, 
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Ittiflfied  fo  long  as  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family    ^^J^^ 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  rival.     He  therefore  en-    ^^^  _^ 
tered  into  an  alliaince  with  the  earls  of  Holland  and  A.D.  1296. 
Flanders'^;  and  hoped,  that  when  he  fhould  enter  the 
Frontiers  of  France  at  the  head  of  his  Englifh,  Flem- 
{liifh»  and  Dutch  armies,  the  French  king  would  pur- 
diafe  peace  by  the  reftitution  of  Guienne. 

*  But  in  order  to  fet  this  vaft  machine  in  motion, 
HHiiiderable  fupplies  were  neceflary  from  parliament; 
isid  thefe  Edward  readily  obtained  both  from  the  lords 
IHmI  commons.  He  was  not  fo  fortunate  in  his  impo* 
tdons  on  the  clergy,  whom  he  always  hated,  and 
fltnn  whom  he  demanded  a  fifth  of  all  their  move- 
iUes,  as  a  punifhment  for  their  adherence  to  the 
Mountfort  fadion.  They  urged  tlie  pope's  bull  in 
b|ipofition  to  all  fuch  demands;  and  Edward,  inftead 
i^ applying  to  Boniface  VIII.  then  pontiff,  for  a  re- 
laxation of  his  mandate,  boldly  told  the  ecclellafiics, 
Thatiince  they  refufed  to  fupport  the  civil  govern- 
fnent,  they  were  unworthy  to  receive  any  benefit  fron^ 
it,  and  he  would  accordingly  put  them  out  of  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the  laws. 

•  This  vigorous  meafure  was  immediately  carried  in- 
to execution.  Orders  were  iffued  to  the  judges  to  re  • 
ceive  no  caufe  brought  before  them  by  the  clergy;  to 
liear  and  decide  all  caufes  in  which  they  were  de- 
fendants; to  do  every  one  juftice  againil  them,  but 
!to  do  them  juftice  againft  nobody.  The  eccleiiaftics 
ibon  found  themfelves  in  the  moft  miferabre  lituation 
imaginable.  They  could  not  remain  always  in  their 
own  honfes  or  convents  for  want  of  fubfiftence  :  if 
diey  went  abroad  in  queft  of  necelfaries,  they  were 
idbbcd  and  abufed  by  every  ruffian,  and  no  redrcfs 

•     14.  Rymer,  vol.  li.    Hemifig.  vol.  i. 
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could  be  obtained  by  them  for  die  moft  violent  iajaiy* 
The  fpiric  of  the  clergy  wai  at  laft  broken  by  thb 
harfh  treatment.  They  all  either  publicly  or  private^ 
ly  complied  with  the  king's  demands,  and  received  the 
prote£iion  of  the  laws  *K  Not  one  ecclefiaftic,  as  the 
fagacious  Hume  remarks,  feemed  willing  to  fuffer,  for 
the  fake  of  religious  privileges,  this  new  fpecies  of 
martyrdom,  the  moft  tedious  and  languifliing  of  any; 
the  moft  mortifying  to  fpiritual  pride,  and  not  reward- 
ed by  that  crown  of  glory,  which  the  church  holds  up 
with  fuch  oftentation  to  her  faithful  fons. 


But  all  thefe  fupplies  were  not  fufficient  for  the 
king's  nccedities.  He  was  obliged  to  exert  his  arix-* 
trary  power,  and  lay  an  opprcflive  hand  on  every  order 
of  men  in  the  kingdom.  The  people  murmured,  aad 
the  barons  mutinied,  notwithftanding  their  great  per- 
A.D.  X297*  fonal  regard  for  Edward.  He  was  obliged  to  make 
conceflions ;  to  promife  all  his  fubjef^s  a  compenfatioQ 
for  the  lofles  they  had  fuftaincd,  and  to  confirm  the 
Great  Charter,  with  an  additional  claufc,  in  order  to 
fccurc  the  nation  for  ever  againft  all  impolkions  and 
taxes  without  confcnt  of  parliament •*•  -  Thefe  con- 
cclfions,  my  dear  Philip,  our  anceftors  had  the  ^ho- 
nour of  extorting,  by  their  boldncfsand  perfeverance, 
from  the  ablcft,  the  moft  warlike,  and  the  raoft  am- 
bitious monarch  that  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of 
England.  The  validity  of  the  Great  Charter  was 
never  afterwards  formally  difputed. 

Such  a  number  of  domcftic  difcontents  obftruflcd 
the  king's  embarkation  for  Flanders;  fo  that  he  loft 
the  proper  I'cafon  for  aftion,  and  after  his  arrival  made 
no  grcut  progrefs  againft.  the  enemy.  The  French 
monarch,   however,    propofed  a  cclTatlon   of  arms; 

15.  W.  Hemin^.  vol.  i.     Cbrcn,  Djiii^.  vol.  ii.  t6.  T.  Wil- 
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tB4  p^ace  was  foon  after  brought  about  by  the  mtdi*    %.btter 
.  lAion  of  the  pope,  in  confcquencc  of  which  Guienne    ^J^  j 
Iff  MM  rcftored  to  England.  A.D.  u97. 

• 
Ik  the  mean  time  the  Scots  rebelled.    Earl  War- 
I  renne  having  returned  to  England,  on  account  of  hit 
ill  ilate  of  health,  had  left  the  adininiftration  entirely 
'  in  the  hands  of  Ormfby  and  Creflingham,  the  officers 
jiext  in  rank ;  who,  inftead  of  a£ting  with  that  pru» 
^ence  and  moderation  neceflary  to  reconcile  the  Scot- 
tifh  nation  to  a  yoke  which  they  bore  with  fuch  ex- 
treme relufiance,  exafperated  every  man  of  fpirit  by 
the  rigour  and  fe verity  of  their  government.     Among 
thefe  William  Wallace,  whofe  heroic  exploits  are 
worthy  of  juft  panegyric,   but  to  whom  the  fond 
admiration  of  the  Scots  has  afcribed  many  fabulous 
fL&t  of  prowefs,  undertook  and  accomplifhed  the  def- 
ycrmteprojed  of  delivering  his  native  country  fron| 
^e  dominion  of  foreigners.    He  had  been  provoked 
by  the  infolence  of  an  Englifh  officer  to  [put  him  to 
death ;  and  finding  himfelf  on  that  account  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  conquerors,  he  fled  into  the  woods,  and 
offered  himfelf  as  a  leader  to  all  whom  the  oppreffions 
of  the  Engliih  governors  had   reduced  to  the  like 
neceffity.     He  was  of  a  gigantic  ftature,  and  endowed 
tvith  wonderful  ftrength  of  body;  with  invincible 
fortitude  of  mind ;  with  difinterefted  magnanimity  ; 
with  incredible  patience,  and  ability  to  bear  hun* 
ger,  faugue,  and  all  the  feverities  of  the  feafbns: 
fy  that  he  foon  acquired,  among  his  defperate  aflb* 
dates,  that  authority  to  which  his  virtues  fo  emi- 
nently entitled  him.    Every  day  brought  accounts  of 
jliis  gallant  aAions,  which  were  received  with  no  left 
favour  by  his  countrymen,  than  terror  by  the  enemy.         ^     . 
-.  ^U  men  who  thirftied  after  military  fame  were  de- 
firous  to  partake  of  his  renown :  his  fuccefsful  valour. 

feemed 
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feemed  to  vindicate  the  nation  from  the  ignomioy  nn* 
der  which  it  had  fallen  by  its  tame  fubmiffion  to  the 
Englifli;  and  although  no  nobleman  of  note  Tentuitd 
yet  to  join  the  party  of  Wallace,  he  had  gained  a  ge- 
neral confidence  and  attachment,  whicli  birth  zai 
fortune  alone  are  not  able  to  confer. 

So  many  fortunate  enterprlzes  brought  the  valour 
oC  the  Scottifh  chieftain's  followers  to  correfpond  witk 
his  own  :  and  he  determined  to  flrike  a  decifive  blow 
againft  the  Englifh  government.  Ormfby  apprifedof 
this  intention  fled  haflily  into  England;  and  all  tin 
ctherofEcersof  his  nation  imitated  his  example.  Theif 
terror  added  courage  to  the  Scots,  who  betook  them- 
felves  to  arms  in  every  quarrcr.  Many  of  the  prin- 
cipal barons  openly  countenanced  Wallace's  party: 
and  the  nation,  fhaking  off  its  fetters,  prepared  to 
defend,  by  one  united  effort,  that  liberty  which  it 
had  fo  unexpectedly  recovered  from  the  hands  of  its 
oppreflbrs. 

Me  A  K  WHILE  Warrenne  having  collefled  an  army 
of  forty  thoufand  men  in  the  North  of  England,  in 
order  to  re-cflablifh  his  authority,  fuddenly  entered 
Annandalc,  before  the  Scots  had  united  their  forces, 
or  put  thcmfclvcs  in  a  pofturc  of  defence ;  and  many 
of  the  nobles,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  their  lituation, 
renewed  their  oaths  of  fealty,  and  received  a  pardoa 
for  paft  offences.  But  Wallace,  flill  undaunted,  con- 
tinued obflinatc  in  his  pnrpofe.  As  he  found  him- 
fclf  unable  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  he  marclied 
northwards,  with  an  intention  of  prolonging  the  war, 
and  of  turning  to  his  advantage  the  fitoatton  ef  that 
Stpt.  II.  niotintainous  and  barren  country.  Warrenne  attack- 
ed him  in  his  camp  near  Stirling,  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Forth,  where  the  Englifh  army  was  totally  rootci 
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C'reffingham,  wliofc  impaticncq  urged  this  attack,  was  letter. 

flain  ;  Warrcnnc  was  obliged  to  retire  into  England,  ^       J^ 

and  the  principal  fortrcifes  in  Scotland  furrendered  A.  0.1197. 
to  the  conqueror  '^ 

Wallace  was  now  univerfally  revered  as  the  de- 
liverer of  his  country,  and  received  from  his  followers 
the  title  of  Regent  or  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  a  dig* 
nity  which  he  well  defervcd.     Not  fatisficd  with  ex- 
pelling the  enemy,  he  urged  his  army  to  march  into 
England,  and  revenge  all  paft  injuries,  by  retaliating 
on  that  hoftile  nation.  The  Scots,  who  deemed  every 
thing  poflible  with  fuch  a  jeadcr,  joyfully  attended  hit 
call.     They  broke  into  the  northern  counties  during 
the  winter  feafon,   laying  every  thing  waftc  before 
them  ;  and  after  extending  their  ravages  on  all  fides, 
as  far  asthcbidiopric  of  Durham,  returned  into  their 
own  country  loaded  with  fpoils,  and  crowned   with 
glory,   under  the  viftorious  Wallace  ***. 

Edward  was  in  Flanders,  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence of  ihefe  events  ;  and  having  alrcac'y  conclud-  a.D.  \i)%. 
cd  a  peace  with  France,  he  haftened  over  to  England^ 
jn-aflurcd  hopes,  nor  only  of  wiping  off  every  dif- 
grace,  but  of  recovering  the  important  conqucft  of 
£>cotland,  which  he  had  always  confidered  as  tlic  chief 
^lory  of  his  reign.  With  this  view  he  collc£tcd  the 
whole  military  force  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land;  and,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
combatants,  entered  the  devoted  kingdom.  Scotland 
was  never  at  any  time  able  to  withftand  fuch  a  force. 
Atprefent  it  was  without  a  head,  and  tome  by  inref-* 
tine  jealoufies.  The  elevation  of  Wallace  was  the 
obje£t  of  envy  to  the  nobility,  who  repined  to  fee  a. 
private  man  raifed  above  them  by  his  rank,  and  ftill 

I7.  W.  Heming.     T.  WaUinghazxM         i^.  W.  Homing,  vol.  i. 
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ART  I.  more  by  his  reputation.  Senfiblc  of  thcfc  e?ib, 
rb  'i Vgl  Wallace  rcfigaed  hit  authority ;  and  the  chief  com- 
mand devolved  upon  men  more  eminent  by  birth| 
though  lefs  diftinguiflied  by  abiliti&s,  but  under  whom 
the  nobles  were  more  willing  to  fervc  in  defence  of 
their  country.  They  fixed  their  ftation  at  Falkirk, 
'3^**'  where  Edward  came  up  with  them,  and  the  whole 
Scottifh  army  was  broken,  and  chafed  off  the  field 
with  great  flaughter  •>. 

The  fubjcAion  of  Scotland  however  was  not  yet 
accomplifhed.    The  Englifh'army^  after  reducing  all 

D.  1199.  (j^g  fouthern  provinces,  was  obliged  to  retire  for  want 
of  proviiions  ;  and  the  Scots,  no  lefs  enraged  at  thcit 
prefent  defeat  than  elevated  by  their  paft  vidorics, 
ftill  maintained  the  conteft  for  liberty.  They  were 
again  victorious,  and  again  fubdued.  Wallace  aloDC 
maintained  his  independency  amidft  the  univerfal  ila* 
very  of  his  countrymen'  But  he  was  at  length  be- 
trayed to  the  Englilh  by  his  friend  Sir  John  Mon- 
teith  :  and  Edward,  whofe  natural  bravery  and  mag- 
nanimity fliould  have  led  him  to  rcfpcft  like  qualities 
in  an  enemy,  ordered  this  illuftrious  patriot  to  be 
carried  in  chains  to  London  ;  to  be  tried  as  a  rebel 
and  traitor,  though  he  had  never  made  fubmiffioa 
or  fworn  fealty  to  England,    and  to  be  executed  oa 

3. 1 J05.  Tower-hill  *''•  He  could  not  think  his  favourite  coo- 
qucft  Iccurc,  whilft  Wallace  was  alive.  Hence  the 
unworthy  fate  of  a  man,  who  had  defended  for  manr 
years,  with  fignal  valour  and  perfevcrancc,  the  liber- 
ties of  his  native  country. 

But  the  barbarous  policy  of  Edward  failed  of  die 
purpofc  to  which  it  was  direfted.     The  cruelty  aod 

19.  T.  Wdlfin^rham.      T.  Wykfi.    W.  Hemlnj.        lo.  M.  Wet 
Geo.  fiuehiinau. 
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injufticc  cxcrcifcd  upon  Wallace^  inftcad  of  breaking   ^^SJ^'^ 
the  fpirit,  only  roufcd  more  efFcftually  the  refentment    ,_  _  _  j 
of  the  Scots.  All  the  envy  which,  during  his  life-time,  A.D.  1305. 
had  attended  that  gallant  chieftain,  being  now  buried 

*  in  his  grave,  he  was  univerfally  regarded  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Scotland,  and  equally  lamented  by  all  raoki 
of  men.  The  people  were  every  where  difpofed  to 
rife  agalnft  the  Englifh  government  c  and  a  new  and 
more  fortunate  leader  foon  prefented  himfclf,  who 

•  conduced  them  to  liberty,  to  viftory,  and  to  ven- 
geance* 

Robert  Bruce,  fon  of  that  Robert,  who  had  bcca 

one  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland^  had 

fucceedcd,  in  confequcnce  of  his  father's  death,  to  all 

his  pretenfions ;   and  the  death  of  John  Baliol,  which  A.  0.130% 

happened  about  the  fame  time  in  France,  feemed  to 

open  a  full  career  to  the  genius  and  ambition  of  thit 

young  nobletnan.     He  had   formerly  ferved  in  tha 

Englifh  army  ;  but  in  a  private  conference  held  with 

"Wallace,   after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,   the  flame  of 

patriotifm  was  fuddenly  conveyed  from  the  breaft  of 

one  hero  to  that  of  another*    Bruce  regretted  his  en* 

^^gemcnts  with  Edward,  and  fecretly  determined  to 

ieize  the  firft  opportunity  of  rcfcuing  from   flavery 

his  opprefTed  country.  The  time  of  deliverance  feem^ 

ed  now  come.     He  hoped  that  the  Scots,  without  a 

leader,  and  without  a  king,  would  unanimoufly  re« 

pair  to  his  flandard,   and  feat  him  on   the  vacant 

throne.    Inflamed   with   the  krdour  of  youth,    and 

buoyed  up  by  native  courage,  his  afpiring  fpirit  fa\;f 

alone  the  glory  of  the  enterprize,  or  regarded  the 

difficulties  that  muft  attend  it  ai  the  fource  only  of 

greater  glory.   The  miferies  and  oppreflions  which  he 

had  beheld  his  countrymen  fuffer  in  their  unequal 

contcft  for  independency  ;  the  repeated  defeats  and 

H  h  a  misfortunes 
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PART  I.    misfortunes  which  they  had  undergone  m  the  ftrug^ 
^[[^^7^6.  p^o^^^  ^^^  ^^  many  incentives  to  bring  them  relief, 

and  to  lead  them  boiling  with  xtvenge  againft  ibe 

haughty  viftors. 

In  confequence  of  this  refolution^  and  feme  fu^* 
cions  that  Edward  was  apprifed  of  it,  Bruce  fuddeo- 
ly  left  the  Englifh  court,  and  arrived  in  a  few  dap 
at  Dumfries  in  Annandale,  the  chief  feat  of  his  fao^ 
intereft.    There  a  number  of  the  nobility  were  hap- 
pily aflfembled,  and  among  the  reft  John  Cummifi 
to  whom  he  had  formerly  communicated  his  defigm, 
and  who  had  bafely  revealed  them  to  Edward.    Tk 
noblemen  were  aftonifhed  at  the  appearance  of  Broce^ 
and  yet  more  when  he  told  them,  that  he  was  come 
to  live  or  die  with  them  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
his  country  ;  and  hoped,  with  their  afliftancc,  tore* 
deem  the  Scottifh  name  from  all  the  indignities  whidi 
it  had  fo  long  fuffercd  from  the  tyranny  of  their  im- 
perious matters.     It  were  better,  he  faid,  if  Heavca 
Ihould  fo  decree  it,  to  perifh  at  once  like  brave  mcO| 
with  fwords   in  their   hands,    than  to  dread    long^ 
and  at  laft  undergo  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Wal- 
lace •'. 

The  fpirit  with  which  this  difcourfe  was  delivered, 
the  bold  fentimcnts  which  it  conveyed,  the  novelty  of 
Bruce's  declaration,  affifted  by  the  graces  of  his  youA 
and  manly  deportment,  made  deep  invprelfion  on  the 
minds  of  the  nobles,  and  roufed  all  thofc  principles  of 
indignation  and  revenge,  with  which  they  had  lofig| 
been  fecretly  aftuated.  They  declared  their  unaui- 
mous  refolution  to  ufe  the  utmoft  efforts  in  dclivcriflg 
their  country  from  bondage,  and  to  fecond  the  courage 
of  Bruce,  in  afferting  his  and  their  undoubted  righti 

It,  Ibid. 
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M  O  D  I  7.  N    I  V  ?.  :^  ?  r.  *Sc 

'Who  n&i  pr:vLit.y  tLi.s-   l^  zr^ZL.^rti  w.ir.  l«:x:.r*-,         ^     _, 

great  p?wtr  z:  :ir  Er-'.  >.   ri:  .t  ;    zT.i  ?-,:rc.   t- 

the  2£r=.V>.  izz  r-:r..rz  :  "r. :  -: . -'r.  :  c  :v..m  .  ;-.: 
him  fcr  t:*L£.  5  -  Trr-r:-  K  K-:::.^k.  j.-c  cf 
Bmcc^s  fr'tr.:?.  *:7;:i  :  ".r  cz  r.  *  :::.:.-:.  .:  :>.c  :::.- 
tor  W£5  ii*:r.  *•  !  :  •"  tvc  :";."  r: r.  c::  Fr^cr  :  ••  .- .-»: 
«*  is  that  a  TStTf-;"  :-'.tz.  K  :.vr?:r'cK.  *' ic  >:  .ct": 
*'  10  ccn'tr.-.-!:— I  •^:'."  :':cc:£  hlrr..'"  He  acvvr.'.rcv 
drewbU  c:r::tr,  rzr.  ::  Cininir,  i.-vi  fti^bci  him 
to  the  heart  ". 

This  dcci  of  Btmcc  ani  h^s  aiTccfs:?*,  iny  ccar 
Phi  lip,  IT  h :  c  h  cc  n  i£i  .i  c  i  re  utn  ii  2  n  c  j:  5  j ;:  f: ;  y  c^^  r »'  c  n:  n  - 
cd  by  our  prc-fer.t  ir.anncrs,  was  rcgarcc:  :n  thr.t  age 
as  an  cffjrt  of  manly  vij;our  and  juft  policy.  Hence 
the  fami'.y  of  Kirkpatrick  took  for  the  crcll  of  their 
arms  a  hand  with  a  blooJy  dagger;  and  as  a  motto 
the  words  employe:^  by  their  anccftor,  when  he  exe- 
cuted that  violent  aftion  :  **  I  will  fccurc  him  !" 

The  murder  of  Cummin  affixed  the  fcal  to  the  con- 
fpiracy  of  the  Scottifh  nobles.  They  had  now  no  re- 
fource  left,  but  toihake  oft  the  yoke  of  England  or 
pcrifh  in  the  attempt.  The  genius  of  the  nation  rouf- 
ed  itfclf  from  its  longdejcftion  ;  and  Bruce,  flying  to 
different  quarters,  excited  his  parti/.ans  every  where 
to  arms.  He  fuccefsfully  attacked  the  difpcrfcd  bodict 
of  the  Englifh  ;  got  poflefTion  of  many  cailles  ;  and 
having  made  his  authority  be  acknowledged  in  mod 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  folcmnly  crowned  at  Scone, 
by  the  bifhop  of  Su  Andrew's,  who  had  /ealoully 

22.  W.  Hcming.  M.  Weft.  T.  Walfiiigham.  G.  UuihAimn, 
lib.  viii. 
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embraced  his  caufe.  The  Englifh  were  again  drivci 
J^"^]^T^  out  of  the  kingdom,  except  fuch  as  took  fhcltei  ia 
the  fortrelTes  ftill  in  their  hands ;  and  Edward  fouD4 
that  the  Scots,  already  twice  conquered  by  his  ?aloor, 
were  yet  to  fubdue* 

Con s ciou s  however ofliis  fuperior power,  as  well  u 
fuperior  ikill  in  arms,  this  great  monarch  made  light 
of  his  antagonift  :  he  thought  of  nothing  but  \\&otj 
and  vengeance.  He  fent  a  body  of  troops  into  Scotland 
tinder  Aymar  de  Valence,  his  general ;  who  falling 
unexpefiedly  upon  Bruce,  threw  his  army  into  dif« 
order,  and  obliged  him  to  take  (belter  in  the  Wcftf 
ern  Iflcs.  Edward  himfelf  was  advancing  with  a 
mighty  force,  determined  to  make  the  now  defenceleft 
Scots  the  viftims  ofliis  feverity,  when  he  unexpeft*? 
A.D.X307*  cdly  fickcncd  and  died  at  Carlifle  ;  enjoining  with  his 
lateft'  breath  his  fon  and  fucccflbr  to  profccute  the 
war,  and  never  to  'defift  till  he  had  finally  fubducd 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  *%  But  that,  as  wc  (hall 
afterwards  have  occafion  to  fee,  the  fecond  Edward 
was  little  able  to  accomplifh. 

The  charaftcr  of  Edward  I.  as  a  warrior  and  poll- 
tician,  has  already  been  fufficiently  delineated.  I  fhall 
therefore  forbear  touching  again  on  thofe  particulars, 
and  conclude  this  letter  with  his  merit  as  a  Icgillator, 
which  has  juftly  obtained  him  the  honourable  appel- 
lation of  the  Englifh  Juftinian  The  numerous  fta- 
tutcs  paflcd  during  his  reign  fettle  the  chief  points  of 
jurifprudencc  ;  and,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves, 
truly  defcrve  the  name  of  eftablifhments,  becaufc 
they  have  been  more  conftant.  Handing,  and  durable 
laws,  than  any  made  fince.  The  regular  order  main- 
tained in  his  adiiiiniftration,  alfo  gave  the  Common 

23.  T.  Walfingham.    Trivet,  AnnaJ.  1307. 
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aw  an  opportunity  to  refine  itfelf ;  brought  the  judges     letter 

►  a  §ertainty  in  their  determinations,  and  the  lawyers    ^  -^-,Jf 

»  preciiion  in  their  pleadings.     He  regulated  the  ju-  A.D.  1307. 

edition  of  the  feveral  courts ;  eftablifhed  the  oiGce 

'  jufticc.of  peace,  completed   the  divifion  of  the 

(urt  of  Exchequer  into  fqur  di{lin£t  courts,*  each  of 

lich  managed  its  feparate  branch,  without  depend- 

ice  upon  any  one  magiftrate ;  and  as  the  lawyers 

terwards  invented  a  method  of  carrying  bufinefs 

>m  one  court  t^  another,  the  feveral  courts  be. 

me  rivals  and  checks  on  each  other,  acircumftance 

lich  tended  very  much  to  improve  the  pradice  of 

:  law  in  this  country  ^.     But  although  Edward 

>k  fo  much  care  that  his  fubjefts  (hould  do  juftice 

e|^  other,  we  cannot  afcribe  it  to  his  love  of 

uity  ;  for  in  all  his  tranfaftioas  either  with  them 

with  his  neighbours,  he  always  defired  to  have  hit 

n  hands  free :— and  his  violences  upon  both  were 

t  few. 

af  Hale,  Hip,  •/ En^Kfi  Lttvff 
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LETTER      XXXVII, 

£<ICLAND  Juring  the  Reign  efEnyr ttm  II.  teiih  m 
Account  tf  the  Affuin  tf  Scotland. 

A  D  liOT.  T^HE  critical  fituation  of  affairs  between  England 

X    and  Scotland  at  the  death  of  Edward  I.  roaka 

it  ncccflary,  my  dear  Philip,   to  carry  farther  the 

hiftory  of  our  own   ifland,   before.wp  return  to  the 

tranfa£tions  on  the  continent. 

No  prince  ever  afcended  the  Englifh  throne  with 
more  advantages  than  Edward  11.  He  was  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  univerfally  beloved 
by  the  people,  both  on  account  of  the  fweetncfsof  hii 
own  dit'pofitioni  and  as  the  fon  and  fuccelTGr  of  their 
illuilrious  monarch.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army,  ready  to  fubje£l  the  whole  ifland  to  his  fway; 
and  all  men  promifed  thcmfclves  tranquillity  and  hap* 
pinefs  under  his  government.  But  the  firft  aft  of  hii 
Tcign  blaftcd  all  thefe  hope*-,  and  (hewed  him  totallj 
unqualified  for  his  high  ftation.  Inftcad  of  piofccut* 
ing  ibc  conqucft  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  dcCrc 
of  his  father,  he  returned  into  England,  after  a  fcTf 
feeble  cfTorls,  and  immediately  difbanded  his  forces; 
although  Robert  Bruce  had,  befoie  this  time,  emerged 
from  his  obfcurity,  and  was  become  fufEciently  for- 
midable to  make  more  vigorous  meafures  necelfary. 

The  next  ftep  taken  by  Edward  was  no  lefs  wcai 
and  impruJent.  He  recalled  Piers  Gavefton,  a  vouin- 
ful  favourite,  whom  the  late  king  had  baniftied  th: 
realm,  on  account  of  his  afcendancy  over  this  princ:; 
and  whom,  on  his  death-bed,  he  had  made  him  pro- 
mifc  never  more  to  entertain.  Gavefton  was  the  Ton 
of  a  Gafcon  knight  of  fome  di(lin£lion^  and  by  hit 
%  ihioici 
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Ihining  accomplifhmcnts  had  early  infinuatcd  himfclf    i^htthr 
into  the  afFedions  of  young  Edward,  whofe  heart  was    y_^    _.,  ji 
eaiily  caught  by  appearances,  and  ftrongly  difpofed    A.  0.1307. 
to  friendfhip  and  confidence.     He  was  endowed  with 
the  utmoft  elegance  of  (hape  and  perfon ;  was  noted 
for  a  fine  mien  and  eafy  carriage ;  had  dfftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  all  warlike  and  genteel  exercifes,  and  was 
celebrated  for  thofe  quick  Tallies  of  wit  in  which  hit 
country^men  ulually  excel.    Little  wonder  that  fuch  a 
perfon  was  thought  jicceifary  to  a  gay  monarch,  whofe 
foibles  he  was  able  to  flatter :  but  a  wife  king  will 
have  no  public  favourite,  and  flill  lefs  a  foreign  one. 
Edward  experienced  this  danger. 

Gaveston  no  fooner  arrived  at  court  than  he  was 
loaded  with  benefits,  and  exalted  to  the  highcft  honours. 
The  kingbeflowed  upon  him  the  earldom  of  Cornwall 
which  had  efcheated  to  the  crown,  by  the  death  of 
prince  Edmond,  fon  of  Richard  king  of  the  Romans. 
He  married  him  to  his  own  niece;  and  feemed  to  en- 
joy no  pleafurc  in  his  royalty  but  as  it  fervcd  to  add 
luftre  to  this  objeft  of  his  fond  idolatry.  The  haugh- 
ty barons,  already  juftly  difTatisficd  with  Edward's 
condufl  in  regard  to  Scotland,  were  enraged  at  the 
fupcriority  of  a  minion  whom  they  defpifcd.  Nor 
did  they  take  any  care  .to  conceal  their  animoiity. 
Meanwhile  Gavcfton,  inftcad  of  difarming  envy  by 
the  moderation  and  modefly  of  his  behaviour,  dif- 
played  his  power  and  influence  with  the  utmoft  often- 
tation.  Every  day  multiplied  his  enemies;  and  no- 
thing was  wanting  but  time  to  cement  their  union, 
and  reader  it  fatal  both  to  hirn  and  his  mafter. 

This  union  was  at  length  eflFefted  by  Thomas  earl  A.D.  1308. 
of  Lancaftcr,  coufin-gcrman  to  the  king,  and  firft 
prince  of  the  blood.     He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
that  party  among  the  barons  who  dcfircd  the  depref- 

iioa 
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PART  I.  (ion  of  this  infolcnt  ftrangcr.  The  confederated  noUet 
^^-^"^g  bound  thcmfelvcs  by  oath  to  expel  Gavefton :  they 
took  arms  for  that  purpofc,  and  Edward  was  obliged 
to  banifh  hiro.  But  he  was  afterwards  recalled  ;  rein* 
ilated  in  his  former  confcquence^  and  became  more 
than  ever  the  objcft  of  general  deteftation  among  the 
nobility,  on  account  of  his  oAentaiion  aYid  infolencc. 
A  new  confederacy  was  formed  againft  him  :  he  was 
again  banifhed,  and  again  recalled  by  the  fond  delud- 
ed monarch.  An  univcrfal  revolt  took  place :  £d- 
ward  and  his  favourite  were  hunted  from  corner  to 
AS>.iyti,  corner;  and  Gavefton  at  laft  fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
public  executioneer  '• 

After  the  death  of  Gavefton^  the  king's  perfoa 
became  lef»  obnoxious  to  the  people.  The  difcon- 
tents  of  all  men  feemcd  to  be  much  appeafed :  the 
animoiities  of  fafiion  no  longer  prevailed  ;  and  Eng- 
land,  it  was  hoped,  would  now  be  able  to  take  ven<t 
geance  on  all  her  enemies,  but  efpecially  on  the  Scots, 
whofe  progrefs  was  become  the  objcft  of  geocral  re* 
fentment  and  indignation. 

Soon  after  Edward^  retreat  from  Scotland,  Robert 
Bruce  made  himfclf  maflcr  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
except  a  few  fortreflcs.  He  daily  reconciled  the  minds 
of  the  nobility  to  his  dominion:  he  cnlifted  under  bis 
.  ftandard  every  bold  fpirit,  and  he  enriched  his  follow* 
crs  with  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy.  Sir  James  Douglas, 
in  whom  commenced  the  grcatnefs  and  renown  of  that 
warlike  family,  fecondcd  Robert  in  all  his  cntcrprizes. 
Edward  Bruce,  the  king's  brother,  alfo  diftinguifhed 
himfclf  by  his  valour;  and  the  dread  of  the  Englilh 
power  being  now  abated  by  the  feeble  conduft  of  Ed- 
ward, even  the  leaft  fanguinc  of  the  Scots  began  to 
entertain  hopes  of  recovering  their  independency^ 

1.  T.  Walfinghaxn.    T.  dc  U  More    W.  Honiug. 
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They  obtained  a  troce,  which  was  of  fhort  duration,  Mtter 
Bod  ill  obferved  on  both  {ides.  But  fliort  as  it  was,  it 
ferved  to  confolidate  the  power  of  the  king,  and  intro- 
duce order  into  the  civil  government.  War  was  re- 
newed with  greater  fury  than  ever.  Not  content  with 
defending  himfclf,  Robert  made  fuccefsful  inroads 
into  England;  fubfifted  his  needy  followers  by  the 
plunder  of  the  country,  and  taught  them  to  defpife 
the  military  genius  of  a  people,  who  had  long  been  the 
•bjecl  of  their  terror. 

Edward,  at  length  roufcd  from  his  lethargy,  had 
inarched  an  army  into  Scotland ;  and  Robert,  detcr« 
iQincd  not  to  rilk  too  much  againft  a  fuperior  force, 
lud  again  retired  into  his  mountains.  The  Eagliflt 
monarch  advanced  beyond  Edinburgh;  but  being 
^eftitute  of  provitions,  and  ill  fupported  by  his  nobi- 
lity^ he  was  obliged  to  return  home,  w^ithout  gaining 
iiiy  advantage  over  the  enemy.  The  Teeming  union, 
however,  of  all  parties  in  England,  after  the  death  of 
I^avefton,  opened  again  the  profpcft  of  reducing  Scot- 
^nd,  and  promifed  a  happy  conclufion  to  a-  war  ia 
irhich  both  the  interefts  and  the  paiTions  of  the  natioa 
Were  fo  deeply  engaged. 

Edward  aflemblcd  forces  from  all  quarters,  with  a 
»^icw  of  finifhing  at  one  blow  this  important  enter- 
drize.  He  fmiimoncd  the  moft  warlike  of  his  vaflals 
*rom  Gafcony :  he  enliftcd  troops  from  Flanders,  and 
Mher  foreign  countries:  he  invited  over  great  num- 
^rsof  the  diforderly  Irifh,  as  to  a  certain  prey  :  he 
oined  to  them  a  body  of  Welch,  who  were  aftuatcd 
jy  like  motives :  he  colleAed  the  whole  military 
Force  of  England,  and  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  a.D.  x;i4. 
Df  an  army  of  near  one  hundred  thoufand  men.  The 
Scottiih  army  diJ  not  exceed  thirty  thoufand  comba- 
tants; but  being  compofcd  of  men  who  had  diftin- 
guilhcd  themfclvcs  by  many  a£ts  of  valour,  who  were 

rendered 
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rendered  defperatc  by  their  iitQation,  and  whoweie 
inured  to  all  tlie  varieties  of  fortune,  they  mig^ 
•'^'^  juftly,  under  fuch  a  leaderas  Bruce,  be  efteemcd cqwl 
to  a  far  more  numerous  body.  Robert,  however,  left 
as  little  as  pofllible  to  the  fuperior  gallantry  of  hii 
troops.  He  pofted  himfelf  ftrongly  at  Bannockbnrn, 
about  two  miles  from  Stirling;  the  only  fortrefi  ii 
Scotland  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Englilh. 
and  which  was  on  the  point  of  furrendering.  Hebaj 
a  rivulet  in  front,  a  hill  on  his  right  flank,  and  am» 
rafson  his  left.  In  this  fituation  he  waited  theap* 
proach  of  Edward. 

The  Englifli  army  arrived  in  fight  towards  evoH 
J"^  14-  ing,  and  a  fmart  combat  *  immediately  enfued  lie- 
tween  two  bodies  of  cavalry.  Robert,  who  was  at  tb 
beads  of  the  Scots,  engaged  in  a  iingle  combat  witk 
Henry  de  Bohun,  a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Herst 
ford,  and  at  one  ftroke  cleft  his  antagonift  to  the  chii 
with  a  battle-axe,  in  fight  of  the  two  armies.  Th 
Englifh  horfe  fkd  with  precipitation  to  their  mill 
body,  and  night  prevented  any  farther  hoftilitia 
Meanwhile  the  Scots,  encouraged  by  this  favourable 
event,  and  glorying  in  the  prowefs  of  their  prince^ 
prognofticatcd  a  happy  iffuc  to  the  conteft  of  the  en- 
fuing  day  ;  and  the  Englifh,  confident  in  their  num- 
bers, and  elated  by  paft  fucceffe?,  longed  for  an  op- 
portunity  of  revenge.  The  darknefs,  though  but  of 
a  few  hours,  was  borne  with  impatience  :  and  fit 
ward,  as  foon  as  light  appeared,  drew  up  his  forces, 
aad  advanced  againft  the  Scots.  Both  armies  eft- 
gaged  with  great  ardou»,  and  the  difpute  was  fierce 
and  bloody.  Sir  James  Douglas  had  broken  theEcg* 
lifli  cavalry ;  but  their  line  of  infantry  was  ftill  firtn, 
when  a  ftratagem  decided  the  fortune  of  the  6eli 
Bruce  had  colIe£ted  a  number  of  waggoners  and  fump* 
ter  bop^  and  furmfhod  them  with  flandards.    Tbej 

appcarei 
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peared  upon  the  heights  toward  the  left.  The  Enff-    IETTEr 
h  miftook  them  for  a  frcfh  army  coming  to  fur-    ^     _  ^ 
undthem:  a  panic  fcized  them ;  they  threw  down  A.D.iii4« 
eir  arms,  and  fled.     The  Scots  purfued  with  great 
mghter  as  far  as  Berwick;  and  beddes  an  ineftim- 
•le  booty,  took  many  perfons  of  quality  prifoners, 
ith  above  four  hundred  gentlemen,  whom  Robert 
eated  with  great  humanity,  and  whofe  ranfom  wai 
new  acccflion  of  wealth  to  the  vidorious  army, 
dward  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped,  by  taking  Iheltcr  ia 
Qobar^  whence  he  palled  by  Tea  to  Ecrwick  *• 

Such  was  the^reat  and  decifive  battle  of  Bannock- 
i^ro,  which  fecured  the  independency  of  Scotland  ; 
ced  Bruce  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  may 
t  deemed  the  moft  fignal  blow  that  the  Englifh  mo« 
irchy  has  received  fincc  the  Norman  invafion.  The 
imber  of  flain  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  muft 
ive  been  very  great ;  for  the  impreflion  Cff  this  dc- 
at  in  the  minds  of  the  Englifh  was  fo  ftrong,  that 
>  fupcriority  of  force  could  encourage  them  to  keep 
iC  field  againft  the  Scots  for  fome  years. 

In  order  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  prefent  fucccfs,  Ro- 
ert  entered  England;  ravaged  all  the  northern  coun- 
es  without  oppofition  ;  and,  elated  by  his  continued 
rofperity,  now  entertained  hope* of  making  the  moft 
nportant  conquefts  at  the  cxpence  of  the  Englifh. 
Ic  fcnt  over  Kis  brother  Edward  with  an  army  of  fix  /^.p.rjij, 
lioufand  men  into  Ireland,  and  he  himfelf  followed 
)on  after  with  a  more  numerous  body  of  troops.  But 

grievous  famine,  which  at  that  time  defolated  both 
tritain  and  Ireland,  reduced  the  Scottifh  army  to  the 
;rcateft  extremity;  fo  that  Robett  was  obliged  to  re- 

^  MtB.  MslmC    T.  d«  b  More.    T.  Wilfinsham.    Ypod.  Neuft. 
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FART  I.  turn,  with  his  forces  much  diminifhcd,  into  Mi 
A^D^r^ii  country.  His  brother,  who  affumcd  the  title  of 
of  Ireland,  after  experiencing  a  variety  of  hardf 
was  defeated  and  flain  by  the  Englifh  near  Dund 
and  Robert  became  fenfible  that  he  had  attem 
projc£^s  too  eztenfive  for  the  force  of  his  nai 
kingdom4 

Edward,  befidei  the  difafters  which  he  fuff 

from  the  invaiion  of  the  Scots,  and  the  oppoC 

formed  againft  his  government  in  Ireland,  was  hara 

with  a  rebellion  in  Wales  :  and  the  fadions  of  his 

hility  troubled  him  yet  more  than  ^U  thefe.    T 

took  advantage  of  the  public  calamities  to  infult 

fallen  fortunes,  and  endeavoured  to   efiablifh  tl 

own  independency  on  the  ruins  of  the  throne. 

king's  unhappy  fituation  obliged  htm  to  comply  « 

all  their  demands.     The  miniftry  was  new  mode 

by  the  direflion  of  Lancaftcr,  and  that  prince 

placed  at  the  head  of  the  council.     Edward  him 

was  evidently  by  nature  unfit  to  hold  the  reins 

government.     He  was  fenfible  of  his  own  defcfts, 

fought  to  be  governed  ;  yet  every  favourite  (for  ( 

they  were  rather  than  miniftcrs)  whom  he  fucccffn 

chofe,  was  regarded  as  a  fcllow-fubjeft  exalted  ab 

his  rank  andftalion,  and  became  the  objeft  ofcnv^ 

the  chief  nobility.     The  king's  principal  favour 

after  the  death  of  Gavefton,  was  Hugh  le  Defpen 

or  Spcnfcr,  a  young  man  of  Englifh  birth,   and  ( 

noble  family.     He  poffefTcd  all  the  exterior  accc 

plllhmenis  of  perfon  and  addrefs  that  were  fitted 

engage  the  weak  mind  of  Edward,  but  was  deftil 

luf  that  moderation  and  prudence,  which  might  hi 

cjuailficd  him  to  miiigatc  the  envy  of  the  great,  a 

conduct  himfclf  (j\.ietly   through  the    perils  of 

dangerous  llation  tc  which  he  was  advanced. 
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fooner  was  Edward's  attachment  declared  for  I  etter. 
Spcnfcr,  than  the  turbulent  Lancaftcr,  and  mdft 
;  great  barons,  regarded  him  as  their  rival; 
him  the  ohjcft  of  their  animofity,  and  formed 
t  plans  for  his  ruin.  They  withdrew  them- 
from  parliament,  betook  themfelves  to  arms,  A.D.  ijai. 
manded  the  banifhment  of  the  favourite  and 
ler.  Thefe  noblemen  were  then  abfent.  The 
was  abroad,  the  Ton  at  fea ;  and  both  were  em- 
in  executing  different  commiilions.  The  king 
)re  replied,  that  his  coronation  oath,  by  which 
bound  toobferve  the  laws,  retrained  him  from 
his  aflfent  to  fo  illegal  a  demand,  or  condemn- 
Dlemen  who  were  accufed  of  no  crime,  nor  had 
portunity  afforded  them  of  giving  anfwer.  But 
and  reafon  proved  a  fccWe  barrier  againft 
ho  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  who  being  aU 
nvolved  in  guilt,  law  no  fwfety  but  in  fuccefs  ; 
i^ory.  They  entered  London  with  their  troops; 
ing  into  the  parliament,  which  was  then  fit- 
.  charge  againft  the  Spcnfers  (of  which  tlicy 
attempt  to  prove  one  article),  they  procured 
naces  and  violence,  a  fcnicnce  of  perpetual 
jainft  thofe  miniftcrs  '• 

5  aft  of  violence,  in  which  the  king  was  oblig- 
rquiefce,  rendered  his  pcrfon  and  authority  fo 
ptible,  that  every  one  thought  himfel  fen  titled 

the  royal  family  with  neglcft.  The  queen 
Dlicly  infulted;  but  a's  that  princefs  wasgenc- 
loved,  Edward  was  permitted  to  take  venge- 

the  offender.  Having  now  fome  forces  on 
id  having  concerted  mcafures  with  his  friends 
out  England,  he  ventured  to  pull  off  the  mafk ; 

:I,  from  the  Rcglftcr  of  C  C.  Canterbury:  T.  Wallingham. 
Ucfl,  par.  ii.    Rymcr,  toL  iii« 

to 
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to  attack  all  his  enemies,  and  to  recall  the  twoSpeil* 
fcrs,  whofe  fentcncc  he  declared  illegal,  unjuft,  aod 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  Great  Charter  ♦. 


The  king  had  now  got  the  ftart  of  the  barons;  an 
advantage  which  in  thofe  times  was  generally  deci6fe. 
It  proved  fo  in  the  prefent  inftance,  Lancafter  alone 
made  refiftancc :  he  was  taken  prifoner^  condeoined  bj 
A»  JX 131X.  a  court  martial,  and  led  to  execution.  About  twenty 
more  of  the  mod  notorious  offenders  were  afterwards 
condemned  by  legal  tf ial  and  executed.  Many  were 
thrown  into  prifon;  fome  made  their  efcape  beyood 
fea;  and  mod  of  the  forfeitures  werefeized  by  young 
Spcnfer,  whofe  rapacity  was  infttiablc.  The  baroni 
of  the  king'i  party  were  difgufted  with  this  partial  di- 
▼iiion  of  the  fpoils :  the  envy  againft  the  favourite 
rofe  higher  than  ev/r.  The  people,  who  always  hated 
him,  made  him  ftilf  more  the  bbjeft  of  their  averfioo: 
all  the  relations  of  the  attainted  barons  vowed  revenge; 
and  although  tranquillity  was  in  appearance  reftored 
to  the  kingdom,  the  general  contempt  of  the  king, 
and  odium  of  Spenfer,  engendered  future  revolution! 
and  convulfions. 

In  fuch  a  fituation  no  fuccefs  could  be  cxpcSeJ 
from  foreign  wars.  Edward,  therefore,  after  making 
one  more  fruitlefs  attempt  againft  Scotland,  whence  he 
retreated  with  di/honour,  found  it  necelTary  toterroi* 
A.D,i3a2.  natc  hoflilities  with  that  kingdom  b'y  a  triKre  of  thir- 
teen years.  This  truce  was  lb  much  the  more  feafoo- 
able  for  England,  as  the  nation  was  at  that  time 
threatened  with  hoftilitics  from  France.  Charles  tbo 
Fair  had  fome  grounds  of  complaint  againft  the  Eng- 
lifh  miniftersinGuienne^  and  feemed  deiirous  to  take 

4.  Rymcr,  uhi  fiip. 
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advanta6:e  of  Edward's  Wcakncfs.  in  order  to  confif-    liETTER 

XXXVIL 

catc  all  his  foreign  dominions.  |_^^_^ 

After  an  cmbafly  by  the  carl  of  Kent,  the  king's 
brother,  had  been  tried  in  vain^  queen  Ifabella  obtain- 
ed permiflion  to  go  over  to  Paris,  and  endeavour  to  A.D.i3t4^ 
adjuft  matters  with  her  brother.  She  there  found  a 
anmber  of  Englifh  fugitives,  the  remains  of  the  Lan** 
eaftrian  fadion  ;  and  their  common  hatred  of  young 
Spenfer,  foon  begot  a  fecret  friendOiip  and  corref- 
pondence  between  them  andthat  princefs,  who  envied 
the  favourite  his  influence  with  the  king.  Among 
thefe  refugees  was  Roger  Mortimer,  a  potent  baroa 
In  the  Welfli  Marches,  who  had  been  condemned  for 
high  treafon,  but  had  made  his  efcape  from  the  Tower. 
His  confequence  introduced  him  to  queen  Ifabella^. 
and  the  graces  of  bis  perfon  and  addrefs  advanced  him 
quickly  in  her  afFeftions.  He  became  her  confidant 
and  counfellor  in  all  her  meafures;  and  gaining  ground 
daily  tipon  her  heart,  be  engaged  her  to  facrifice  at  laft, 
foherpaf&on,  all  the  fentiments  of  honour  and  fidelity* 
laber  huiband.  Hating  now  the  man  (he  had  injured, 
and  whom  fiie  never  loved,  fhe  entered  ardently  into 
all  Mortimer's  confpiracies  ;  and  having  artfully  got 
into  her  hands  the  young  prince,  andheir  of  the  mo- 
ajirchy,  ihe  refolved  on  the  utter  ruin  of  the  king,  as 
well  as  of  his  favourite.  She  engaged  her  brother  to 
take  part  in  the  fame  criminal  purpofe  :  her  court  was 
daily  filled  with  exiled  barons :  Mortimer  lived  in 
the  moft  declared  intimacy  with  her,  and  a  correfpon- 
dence  was  fecretly  carried  on  with  the  malcontent 
party  in  England  ^ 

Whin  Edward  was  informed  of  thefe  alarming  cir- 
cnmftances,  he  required  the  queen  fpeedily  to  return 
with  the  prince.     But  Ifabella  publicly  replied,  that  ^  j^  ^.^^ 

5.  T.  Waliiogham.    T.  de  la  More.    Vpod,  Kcuft. 
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(he  would  never  fet  foot  in  tbe  kingdom^  until  Hugh 
Spenfer  was  for  ever  removed  from  hit  prefence  and 
counfeU,  This  declaration  procured  her  great  popu- 
larity in  England,  and  drew  a  decent  veil  over  all  her 
treafonable  enterprizes.  She  no  fooner  arrived  with 
her  fon  in  England  than  the  king  was  entirely  defert- 
cd.  He  fled  to  Wales.  The  elder  Spenfer,  now  earl 
of  Winchefter,  and  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Briftdi 
was  delivered  by  the  garrifon  into  the  hands  of  hii 

A.  D.  1316.  eneoiies ;  and  being  inftantly  condemned,  without  any 
trial,  witnefs^  or  a^cufation,  to  foffer  deatb^  he  wsi 
banged  on  a  gibbet  in  his  armoar*  His  unhappy,  bol 
more  criminal  fon,  foon  after  (bared  the  fame  fate; 
'  and  the  king,  difappointed  in  his  expeftations  of  fuc- 
cour  from  the  Welch,  was  feized  among  their  moon* 
tains,  where  he  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  himfelf, 
smmI  confined  in  Kenilworth  caftkl.  Meanwhile  tki 
queen,  taking  advantage  of  the  prevailing  delufio% 
fummoned  in  Edward's  name  a  partiament  at  Wei« 
minfter ;  where  the  king  was  accuied  of  incapacity 
for  government,  and  by  the  authority  of  her  partizsM  j 

A.  D.  13x7,  depofed.  The  prince,  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  of  J 
age,  was  placed  on  the  tlirone,  and  the  queen  wtt  i 
appointed  regent  during  his  minority  ^«  ft: 

The  great  body  of  the  people  are  fc^Jdora  long  it 
the  wrong  with  rcfpcft  to  any  political  mcafure.  Cor- 
rupted as  they  now  were  by  the  licentioufnefs  of* 
times,  and  inflamed  by  faflion,  they  could  not,  intk 
prcfent  inftance,  remain  infeniible  to  the  voice  of  m* 
turc.  A  wife  had  firft  difhonoured,  next  invadeJf' 
and  then  dethroned  her  hufband  :  (he  had  made  her 
infant  fon  an  inftrument  in  this  unnatural  treatment  ^ 
of  his  father;  and  had,  by  falfe  pretences,  fedocs' 
the  nation  into  rebellion  againft  their  fovereign^wboi  ^ 
weaknefs  was  his  only  crime.  All  thefe  circumftanctf 

$.  Ypod.  Ncwft.   T.'Waliingbtm,    T.  dc  h  More.    Rjra€r»  wli* 
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ere  fo  odious  in  themfelvety  and  formed  fuch  a  com-    ^^^^^ 
icated.fcene  of  guilt,  that  the  Icaft  refle£tion  fuffic-    ^_. .  -  ^ 
t  to  open  nien*8  eyes,  and  make  them  detcft  fo  flag-  A.D.  1317* 
nt  an  infringement  of  every  public  and  private 
ity. 

« 
The  earl  of  Lancafter,  formerty  earl  of  Leicefter^ 

I  whofe  cuftody  the  dethroned  monarch  had  beea 

mimitted,  was  foon  touched  with  fentimtnts  of  com^ 

iffion  and  generofity  towards  his  fovereign ;  and  be- 

ie  ufing  him  with  gentlenefs  and  humanity,  he  was 

ppofed  to  have  entertained  more  honourable  inten- 

DOS  in  his  favour.    The  king  was  therefore  taken 

It  of  his  hands,  and  delivered  over  to  lord  Berkeley^ 

lautravers,  and  Gournay,  who  were  entrufted  alter- 

itely,  each  for  a  month,  with  the  charge  of  guard- 

ig  him.    While  in  the  cuftody  of  Berkeley,  Edward 

as  ftill  treated  with  the  gentlenefs  and  refpe£t  due  to 

b  rank,  and  his  misfortune^  ;  but  when  the  turn  of 

lautravers  and  Gournay  came,  every  fpecies  of  indig- 

ity  was  offered  him,  as  if  their  intention  had  been  to 

neak  entirely  the  unhappy  prince's  fpirit,  and  to  em- 

oy  his  forrowsand  afflifliont,  inftead  of  more  violent 

id  more  dangerous  means,  as  the  inftruments  of  his 

urder.  That  method  of  laying  Edward  in  his  grave, 

nrever,  appearing  too  flow  to  the  impatient  Morti- 

€Jf  he  ient  orders  to  Gournay  and  Mautravers  to 

^atch  the  kingfecretly  :  and  thefe  rufEans  contriv- 

1  to  make    the  manner  of  his  death   as  cruel  as 

affiblc    Taking  advantage  of  the  indifpoiition  of 

trkeley,  in  whofe  cuftody  be  then  was,  but  who 

•s  incapacitated  by   iicknefs    from  attending   his 

llirge,  they  came  to  Berkeley-caftlc,  and  put  them- 

Ifcs  in  pofleifion  of  the  king's  perfon.    They  threw 

im  on  a  bed  ;  held  him  down  violently  with  a  table, 

llicb  they  flong  over  him,  and  thruft  into  his  funda- 

I  i  a  menc 
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roent  a  horn,  through  which  they  burnt  his  boweli 
with  a  red-hot  iron.  But  although  outward  marb 
of  violence  were  prevented  by  this  expedient,  tbe 
atrocious  deed  was  difcovered  to  all  the  guards  and 
attendants  by  the  fcreams  of  the  agonizing  king\ 

,  Thus  perifhed  the  unfortunate  Edward  II.  It  it 
iiot  eafy  for  imagination  to  F.gure  a  man  more  inoo- 
cent  and  Inoffenfive,  or  a  prince  Icfs  fitted  for  govern- 
ing a  fierce  and  turbulent  people.  The  vigour  and 
capacity  of  the  fon  made  ample  amends  for  hit 
father's  weaknefs.  But  a  variety  of  objeds  moft 
occupy  our  aaention^  before  we  confidcr  the  reigi 
of  Edward  III. 


LETTER     XXXVIII. 

The  Gehmam  Empire  and  its  Dependencies,  Rome 
and  the  Italian  States, /r#in  the  EieGhmofY^ 
DULPH  of  Hapsburg,  to  the  Diath  of  Heurt 
VII. 

r.Ef  TKR  nr^HK  German  empire,  my  dear  Philip,  .as  Ihirt 
kj^  - ^^  _j  X  alreaJy  had  occafion  to  obfervc,  could  not  |>ro- 
pcrly  he  faid  to  have  a  head,  from  the  death  of  Frc» 
A  D..1273.  dcriclI.iillthcclc£lionofRodu1phcountofHap(buiji 
This  great  captain,  who  had  fomc  time  excrcifcdlk 
ofFicc  of  grand  marflial  to  Ottocarus  king  of  Bohemiiij 
and  was  r^ifed  to  the  imperial  dignity  on  account^f 
his  military  talents,  no  fooncr  found  himfelf  in  prf* 
fcflion  of  the  auguft  throne,  than  he  employed  his* 
ihoriry  in  fupprcfling  the  diforders  which  had  prt* 

7   T.  \V^lfi;.i;ham.    T.  Ue  U  More. 
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Tailed  during  the  interregnum;  and  he  fucceeded  fo  LFTter 
well  in  his  endeavours,  that  peace  and  fecurity  were  ^^^^^ 
foon  generally  re-eftabliflied  in  Germany,     He  dc-  A.D.  1273. 
flroyed  in  Thuringia  fixty  caftles,  which  were  the  rc- 
^  treats  of  banditti,  and  ordered  ninety-nine  highway^ 
men  to  be  hanged  at  one  time  in  the  city  of  Erfurt  \ 

Having  thus  in  fome  meafure  fettled  the  interior 
police  of  the..empire,  Rodulph  aflfembled  a  diet  at 
Mentz,  where  he  granted  new  privileges  to  Goflar  A.D.1274. 
aypd  other  cities,  and  confirmed  thofe  which  had  been 
granted  by  his  predeceiTors.  Here  alfo  the  delibera* 
tipns  of  the  aiTembly  turned  upon  the  condu£t  of  cer* 
tain  princes,  who  had  protefted  againft  the  elefiioa 
of  the  count  of  Hapfburg.  Among  thefe  was  Ottoca* 
ms  king  of  Bohemia,  againft  whom  the  diet  had  other 
caufes  of  diflatisfa£tion.  He  had  feizedupon  the  duchy 
of  Auftria,  after  the  death  of  Frederic,  the  laft  duke  ; 
and  theftates  complained  of  the  opprefiions  which  they 
foffered  under  this  ufurper,  from  whom  they  begged 
to  be  delivered. 

A  SECOND  diet  was  fummoned  on  this  fubjed  at 
Augfburg:  where  Ottocarus  not  appearing,  or  doing  ^  j)^  ,jy. 
Homage  by  his  ambaifadors,  was  declared  a  rebel  to 
the  empire.  His  poflTeflion  of  Auftria,  Stiria,  Car- 
niola,  and  Carinthia,  was  adjudged  illegal :  and  the 
caiperor  was  defired  to  diveft  him  of  thofe  territories, 

.  When  this  fentence  was  notified  to  Ottocarus^  he 
mvrogaotLy  exclaimed,  <^  To  whom  ihould  I  do  ho* 
•<  mage  ?  — I  owe  Rodulph  nothing  ;  he  was  former- 
«<  ly  my  fervant !  and  I  paid  him  his  wages.    My 

t.   . ' .:   t  . 

I  i  3  **  poiTefliona 
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FAKi*  I.  «  poflelBont  I  will  Aaintaio  with  the  point  of  my 

In  confequence  of  this  refolatioiiy  Ottocamt  aflbd- 
tted  himfelf  with  fcTcral  other  German  princes,  and 
among  the  reft  with  the  duke  of  Bavaria*  Bat  they 
were  all  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit ;  and  the  proud  Otto- 
carus  himfelf  not  only  relinquifhed  the  cootefted  ter- 
ritoriet,  but  did  homage  for  Bohemia  and  Moraria. 

A,D.it76.  This  homage  was  performed  in  the  illand  of  Cam- 
berg  in  the  Danube,  under  a  dofe  canopy,  in  order  to 
iave  Ottocarus  from  a  public  humiliation.  He  repair- 
ed to  the  place,  all  covered  with  gold  and  jewels. 
Rodulph,  by  a  fuperior  pride,  received  him  in  the 
moft  coarfe  and  firople  drefs ;  and  in  the  midft  of  ^ 
ceremony,  either  by  accident  or  defign,  the  cmtuos 
of  the  canopy  fell  back,  and  expofed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  the  armies  that  lined  the  banks  of  the 
river,  the  haughty  king  on  his  knees,  with  his  hamb 
joined  between  thofe  of  his  conqueror,  whom  he  had 
ib  often  called  his  fteward,  and  to  whom  he  now  be- 
came cup-bearer.   . 

The  wife  of  Ottocarus,  a  Ruffian  princefs,  and  do 
lefs  haughty  than  her  hufband,  was  fo  much  hurt  by 
this  mortifying  circumftance,  thatlhe  induced  him  to 
renounce  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  Rodalpbi 
and  again  have  recourfe  to  arms  for  the  recovery 
of  Auftria.  The  emperor  immediately  marched 
j^X).zi77«  sig^inft  him ;  and  a  battle  enfucd,  in  which  Oltocanil 
was  ilain. 

Rodulph  now  difcovered  himfelf  to  be  no  lefii 
poUucian  than  a  warrior.    He  gave  the  govemmeat 

».  4k(u  SjIy.  Hif,  BUtm^ 
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of  Anftria  and  its  appendages  to  his  eldeft  fon^  ^puot    letter 
Albert ;  whom  he  afterwards,  ia  a  diet  at  Anglbarg,   n_,^     _ji 
^blicly  invefted  with  that  dachy,  which  was  incor-  A.D.12SX. 
porated  with  the  college  of  the  princes*     Hence  the 
Tife  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.    And  he  at  the  fame 
^me  invefted  Rodulph,  another  of  his  fons,  with  the 
county  of  Suabia,  which  belonged  to  bim  in  right  of 
bis  wife.     He  alfo  wifely  refolved  to  adhere  to  the 
Aftiqles  of  the  treaty  with  Ottocarus ;  and  accord- 
ingly put  his  infant  fon  Winceflaus  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg  '• 

But  although  Rodulph's  authority  was  now  fully 
jeftablifhed  in  Germany,  he  was  far  from  being  ma(^ 
ter  ill  Italy.  The  imperial  crown  had  indeed  been 
.  confirmed  to  him  by  Gregory  X.  on  his  ceding  to  the 
JEIoly  See  the  lands  of  the  counters  Matilda,  and  all 
the  territories  mentioned  in  the  grants  made  to  th# 
church  by  former  emperors.  In  fo  doing,  Rodulph 
properly  yielded  nothing  but  the  right  of  receiving 
liomage  from  noblemen,  who  never  did  it  without 
jreludance,  and  cities  which  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  command.  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pifi,  had  a  greater 
number  of  fliips  than  the  emperor  could  mufler  of 
cnfigns :  Florence  was  become  confiderable^  anil 
already  the  nurfe  of  the  liberal  arts, 

Rodulph  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  in  efta* 
blifhing  the  grandeur  of  his  family  in  Auftria.  He 
granted  privileges  to  the  clergy ;  bcftowed  new  dig- 
nities upon  the  noblemen;  diminifhed  the  taxes; 
built  and  repaired  public  edifices ;  and  behaved  with 
fo  much  generofity  and  moderation,  as  won  the  hearts 
of  all  men.  But,  notwithftanding  his  popularity^ 
be  could  not  procure  hi|  Ion  Albert,  duke  of  Auftria^ 

3.Hei6»  «biftp.    Da  Moot.    C9rp,Difhm.   tOBi.U 

I  i  4  to 
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to  be  defied  king  of  the  Romans;  a  difappolat- 
aTd^Vsqi.  n^^ot  which,  together  with  the  death  of  his  fon  Ro- 
dulph,  fo  much  chagrined  him,  that  he  died  fooa 
after.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  valour,  fagacitjr, 
and  probity  ;  and  raifed  the  empire,  from  a  ftate  of 
mifery  and  confufion,  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace, 
polity,  and  riches  ^. 

After  an  interregnum  of  nine  months,  which  was 
produfiive  of  many  diforders,  the  German  princes 
^•D.is^a.  raifed  to  the  imperial  throne  Adolphns  of  Nafian,  on 
the  fame  principle  which  had  made  them  chufe  his 
predeceiTor.  He  Teemed  capable  of  maintaining  the 
glory  of  the  empire  at  the  head  of  its  armies,  without 
being  able  to  enflave  it. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  was  one  continued  fceoe 
of  troubles,  and  at  laft  terminated  in  his  depofitioo. 
His  neceffities  had  made  him  guilty  of  feveral  ads  of 
injuftice ;  which  Albert  duke  of  Auftria,  diffatisficd 
at  not  fuccecding  to  the  imperial  throne,  took  care  to 
reprefcnt  in  the  worft  light.  A  confederacy  was 
JLJ>.  1297.  formed  againft  Adolphus  ;  and  he  was  depofed  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Mentz,  in  the  name  of  the  princes  of 
the  empire. 

*«  Six  years  ago,"  faid  the  archbifhop,  **  the  em- 
**  pire  being  vacant,  we  canonically  cleftcd  Adolpbos 
^f  count  of  NalTau  king  of  the  Romans,   knowing  at 

4.  Hcift,  lib.  ii.  c.  2t.  BaFre,  torn.  ti.  Amutl,  de  T  Em^p.  tooLiL 
Nothing  Mn  (hew  in  a  flronger  light  RoduIph*i  rcfolution  and  prdoKe 
of  mind,  than  his  behaTiour  at  his  coronation.  The  abfencc  of  rbe 
imperial  fceptre,  fuppofcd  to  be  that  of  Charlemagne,  which  had  ben 
miflaid,  (cemed  to  afford  feme  difalTci^ed  noblemen  a  pretext  for  reiii^ 
ing  the  oath  of  allegiance  :— **  This  is  my  fceptre  !**  faid  RodalfA, 
fcizing  a  crucifix ;  and  all  the  princes  and  nobles  inilant>y  took  tk 
oath,  and  did  him  homage  as  emperor.    HeiiSi  &c  nbi  fap. 

"  that 
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**  that  time  no  pcrfon  more  worthy  of  the  dignity,   letter 

'*  At  firfthc  conduftcd  himfclf  wifely,  following  the  ^^''^ 

'^  counfels  of  the  moft  prudent  electors  and  princes  of  a.  D.ia97. 

'<  his  court.     But  he  began  by  degrees  to  defpife  their 

^<  advice,  and  lifien  to  the  counfels  of  young  perfons, 

«*  without  either  fenfe  or  experience;  then  he  found 

^<  himfelf  deftitute  of  means  and  friends  to  aflift  him 

«*  finccrely  in  bearing  the  burden  of  government.  The 

**  eledors  perceiving  his  indigence,  and  fwayed  by 

<<  many  other  motives,  have  demanded  the  pope's 

^^  confent  to  depofe  him,  and  chufe  another  emperor* 

**  We  are  told  that  our  envoys  have  obtained  the  con- 

•*  fent  of  his  Holinefs ;  though  thofe  of  Adolphus  af- 

**  firm  the  contrary  :   but  we,   having  no  regard  to 

*^  any  authority  except  that  which  is  veiled  in  our* 

*^  felves,  and  finding  Adolphus  incapable  of  govern* 

**  ing  the  empire,  do  depofe  him  from  the  imperial 

■^  dignity,  and  eleft  Albert,  duke  of  Auftria,  king 

*^  of  the  Romans '  • 

Adoi^phus,  apprifed  of  this  elefiion,  raifed  the 
Gege  of  Ruifach,  in  Alface,  and  marched  towards 
Spire,  were  he  encamped.  He  was  reinforced  by  the 
K>unt  Palatine  Rodulph,  Otho  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
:he  cities  of  Spire  and  Worms,  which  had  never  defert* 
•d  his  caufe.  Albert  advanced  towards  him,  in  order  to 
lifpute  the  imperial  crown  by  arms.  They  engaged 
between  Gelnheim  and  the  cloifter  of  Rofendal,  and 
lie  battle  was  maintained  with  much  obftinacy  on 
>oth  fides.  In  the  heat  of  adion  Adolphus,  fingling 
mt  his  rival,  attacked  him  hand  to  hand,  haughtily 
^xcIaiming,  **  Here  you  fhall  refign  to  me  the  em- 
<  pire  and  your  life !"— "  Both,'*  replied  Albert, 
^  are  in  the  bands  of  God  ;*'  and  immediately  ftruck 

5.  ChM*  C9lm. 

his 
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PART  L    his  competitDr  with  fuch  vidence  in  the  face,  thai  hi 
aTd-ii^^.  *^^'  ^'^^  ^"  horfe,  and  wai  inftantly  flain  \ 

DcJtiNG  the  reign  of  Adolphns,  and  alfoofhii 
predecelfor  Rodulph,  the  Jews  were  perfecutedin  Ae 
empire  with  great  cruelty,  on  a  fupppfition  that  tliej 
had  (lain  feveral  Chriftian  children,  aad«  committed 
other  crimes,  which  excited  the  hatred  of  the  pnbKc 
They  were  accufed  of  having  ftolen  a  confecratd 
hoft :  and  the  credulous  people,  without  examimflg 
into  the  matter,  were  fo  much  ineenfed  at  this  pre- 
tended facrilege,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Narembcigi 
.  Rottemberg,  Amberg,  and  feveral  other  towns  of 
Franconiaand  Bavaria,  feized  all  the  unhappylfiaek 
ites  that  fell  in  their  way  ;  committed  them  to  As 
flames,  and  drove  the  reft  to  fuch  defpair,  that  mah 
bers  chofe  rather  to  deftroy  themfelves  and  familio 
than  runthe  hazard  of  fallingintothehandsof  theiiio>' 
eilefs  Chriftians.  Nor  was  this  unhappy  people  treatd 
with  more  indulgence  in  Holland  and  Friefland,  rheir 
prcfcntafylum,  at  that  time  provinces  of  the  empire*. 

Though  Albert  had  been  eleded  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans before  his  viSory  over  Adolphus,  and  confe- 
qucntly  became  emperor  on  the  death  of  that  prince^ 
he  chofe  to  have  his  title  confirmed  by  a  new  diet; 
which  was  accordingly  aflembled  for  that  purpofeit 
A  T%  .•^t  Frankfort,  the  elcftor  of  Triers  and  the  Palatine  not 
having  formerly  given  their  votes  :  and  he  was  aA)e^ 
wards  folemnly  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Tk 
concourfe  of  people,  on  that  occafion,  was  fo  gici^ 
that  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  emperor's  brother,  id] 


6.  Ibid. 

y,  Afitml.   Sknm.    Moflieim,    Hl/L  EuUf,    vol  iii.      Dr.  Md 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  accufations  againil  the  Jews 
or  falfe;  but  his  learned  and  judicious  tranflatOTy  in  a  notCy  gitciic^L 
to  btlicre  they  were  infidioully  forced*  M  * 
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bveral. other  perfoa*,  were  fqueezed  to  death  ia  the  ^""''J™ 
crowd  ••  ^,^-^f 

The  firft  jrcar$  of  Albert's  reign  were  dlTqaieted 
by  ft  qaarrel  with  the  pope  and  the  ecclefiaftical 
eleAors.  Boniface  VlII.  the  Uft  pontiff  who  pretend- 
ed to  difpofe  of  crowns^  and' who  carried  the  preten<« 
Sons  of  the  apoftolic  fee  as  high  as  any  of  his  prede- 
ceflbrs,  took  part  with  the  three  German  archbilhops, 
who  had  refufed  to  anfwer  the  emperor's  fammons. 
They  were  at  length,  however,  obliged  to  fubmit; 
and  Boniface  confirmed  the  election  of  Albert,  when  A«D.f|of« 
he  wanted  to  make  him  the  inftrument  of  his  ven- 
geance againft  Philip  king  of  France.  But  the  emperor 
lid  not  obtain  this  confirmation,  it  is  faid,  till  he  had 
icclared,  that  *^  the  empire  was  transferred  by  the 
^*  Holy  See  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Germans ;  that 
^*  the  fovereign  pontiff  has  granted  to  certain  cc« 
^<  clefiaftical  and  fecular  princes  the  right  of  eleding 
^  a  king  of  the  Romans,  deftined  to  the  empire;  and 
^  that  emperors  and  kings  derive  their  regal  power 
^*  from  the  pope  >.*' 

The  moft  remarkable  event  in  this  reign  is  the  riie 
gi  the  republic  of  SwiiTerland.  Fortified  by  their  na-* 
tnral  fituation,  furrounded  with  mountains,  torrents, 
Bud  woods,  the  Swifs  having  nothing  to  fear  from 
thrangers,  had  lived  happily  in  a  rugged  country,  fait* 
cd  only  to  men  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a  fra* 
gfl  and  laborious  courfe  of  life.  Equality  of  condi* 
ikm  was  the  bafis  of  their  government.  They  had 
lieen  free  from  time  rmmemorial;  and  when  any  of 
ilieir  nobility  a^empted  to  tyrannize,  they  were  ei« 
Aer  altogether  expelled,  or  reduced  within  bounds 
Vy  the  people.    But  although  thp  Swifs  were  extreme* 

t^  Hetfi,  Tit.  il.  dup.  uit.  9.  m/l.  ii  Ikmd.  di  £•»'/.  ritl 

%mcrW^  kMd. '  IKoflwim,  McO^.  Hif.  toI.  uL 

>7 
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FART  L   ly  jetlous  of  thcir  liberty,  they  had  always  beenfotv 

^  ^~^    miffiye  to  the  empire,  on  which  they  depended  ;  and 

many  of  their  towns  were  free  and  imperiaL 

Whbn  Rodolph  of  Hapfburg  was  defied  enaperor, 
feveral  lords  of  caftles  formally  accufed  the  cantons  of 
Ury,  Schwitz,  and  Underwald,  of  having  withdraws 
tbemfelves  from  their  feudalfabjeftion.  But  Rodulpb, 
who  had  formerly  fought  againft  thofc  petty  tyramsi 
decided  in  favour  of  the  citizens;  and  thenceforth 
thefe  three  cantons  were  under  the  patronage,  but  not 
the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

RoDiJLPH  always  treated  the  Swifs  with  great  in- 
dulgence,  and  generouily  defended  their  rights  and 
privileges  againft  the  noblemen  who  attennpted  to  in- 
fringe them.     Albert's  conduft  in  thefe  refpcds,  was 
jufl  the  reverfe  of  his  father's :  he  wanted  to  govern 
the  Swifs  as  an  abfolute  fovereiga,   and  had  formed  i 
fcheme  for  ercCting  their  country  into  a  principality 
for  one  of  his  Tons..    In  order  to  accomplifh  this  pur- 
pofc,  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  cantons  of  Ury, 
Schwitz,  and  Underwald,  to  fubmit  voluntarily  to  his 
dominion.     In  cafe  of  compliance,  he  promifcd  to 
rule  them  with  great  lenity  ;  but  finding  them  tena* 
cious  of  their  independency,  and  deaf  to  all  his  feli- 
citations, he  reiolved  to  tame  them  by  rougher  me* 
thods,   anci    appointed   governors,   who  domineered 
over  them  in  the  moft  arbitrary  manner. 

The  tyranny  of  thefe  governors  exceeded  all  be- 
lief. Geifler,  governor  of  Ury,  ordered  his  hat  to  hi 
fixed  upon  a  pole  in  the  market-place  of  Altorf,  and 
every  paflenger  was  commanded,  oo  pain  of  death,  to 
pay  obeifance  to  it.  But  the  independent  fpiritof 
William  Tell,  who  among  others  had  projcftcd  the 
deliverance  of  his  country,  difdained  tp  pay  that  ab- 

furd 
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furd  homan.  On  this  the  governor  ordered  him  to  LETTER 
be  hanged  j  but  re  Aiittcd  the  punilhment,  on  condition  /j^  *' 
tiiat  he  fhould  ftrike  an  apple  from  his  Ton's  head  with 
an  arrow.  Tell,  who  was  an  excellent  markfman,  ac- 
cepted the  alternative,  and  had  the.good  fortune  to 
firike  off  the  apple  without  hurting  his  fon.  But  Gei- 
flcr  perceiving  a  fecond  arrow  under  William's  coat, 
inquired  for  what  purpofe  that  was*intended :  ^<  It  was 
•^  deiigned  for  thee,"  replied  the  indignant  Swifs, 
•*  if  I  had  killed  my  fon."  For  that  heroic  anfwer  he 
was  doomed  to  perpetual  inrprifonment,  though  for- 
tune happily  put  it  out  of  the  governor's  power  to 
carry  his  fentence  into  execution. 

Th  IS  and  other  ads  of  wanton  tyranny  determined 
Arnauld  Melchtat,  a  native  of  Underwald,  Werner 
Strafficher  of  Schwitz,  and  Walter  Furtz  of  Ury, 
to  put  in  execution  thofe  meafures  which  they  had. 
concerted  for  delivering  themfelyes  and  their  country 
from  the  Auftrian  dominion.  Naturally  bold  and  «h- 
terprifing,  and  united  by  a  long  intimacy  of  friend-, 
fhip,  they  had  frequently  met  in  private  to  deliberate 
■pon  this  interefting  fubjed:  each  affociated  three. 
others ;  and  thefe  twelve  men  accomplifhed  their  im* 
portant  enterprize,  without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  life.,  a.d.  x^oS. 
Having  prepared  the  inhabitants  of  their  feveral  can* 
tons  for  a  revolt,  tbey  furprifed  the  Auftrian  gover^' 
Dors,  and  conduced  them  to  the  frontiers ;  obliging; 
them  to  promife  upon  oath  never  more  to  fcrvoi^ 
Bgainft  the  Helvetian  nation,  then  difmiiTed  them  ■<> ;; 
ao  inftance  of  moderation  not  perhaps  to  be  equalled' 
in' the  hiftory  of  mankind,  of  a  people  incenfe4 
againft  their  of^relTors,  and  who  had  ^em  in  their 
power! 

10.  Stetler.    AimsL  tte!velie, 

Thus^ 
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FART  L  ThuS)  my  dear  Philipi  thefe  three  cantons,  Vvff 
aTd'^Iios!.  Sc**^'^**  *"**  Underpaid,  delivered  tbemfelvet  from 
the  Auftrian  yoke,  and  eftabliflied  that  liberty  which 
they  ftill  enjoy.  The  other  cantons  foon  engaged  in 
this  confederacy,  which  gaye  birth  to  the  repubUc  of 
Swiflerland.  Never  did  any  people  f^ht  Ipnger  or 
harder  for  their  liberty  than  the  Swiis.  They  have 
porchafed  it,  as  we  fhalt  have  occafion  to  fee,  by  above 
fixty  battles  againft  the  Auftrians ;  and  it  is  to  be 
Iioped  they  will  long  prcfervc  it,  for  never  were  the 
beneficial  eflFeds  of  liberty  more  remarkable  than  in 
SwifierUnd.  The  change  of  government  feems  to 
have  produced  a  change  in  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  rude  foil,  which  lay  ncglcftcd  under  cruel  and 
tyrannical  mailers,  now  appears  cultivated;  the 
craggy  rocks  are  covered  with  vines ;  and  the  wild 
heath,  tilled  by  the  hands  of  f'reedom,  is  become  a 
fruitful  plain. 

When  Albert  was  ready  to  hazard  his  forces  a- 
gainft  that  courage  which  is  infpired  by  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  new-born  liberty,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  ra- 
pacity and  injuftice.  His  own  nephew  John,  who 
could  not  obtain  from  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  patri- 
mony, refolvcd  to  make  furc  of  his  revenge.  This 
injured  youth,  confederating  with  three  others,  fiab- 
bed  the  emperor  in  prefence  of  his  court  and  army,  oo 
the  banks  of  the  river  Prus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Swiffcrland  *».  No  fovcrcign  was  ever  lefs  regretted, 
though  few  have  died  more  tragically.  He  did  not 
want  valour,  or  abilities;  but  a  deiire  of  aggrandiz- 
ing his  family  influenced  his  whole  condu£t,  and  made 
him  violate  every  public  and  private  tie. 

II.  Kebdorf.  ad  aim.  ijoS, 
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HB  imperial  throne  contioued  vacant  for  itrtn  utter 
:hs  after  the  aflaifination  of  Albert.    At  length   ^^^"j^ 
Icftors  aflenibled  a^  Frankfort,  and  chofe  Henry  a.d.  1309. 
t  of  Luxembourg ;  who  was   crowned,  without 
iition,  at  Aix-4a-Chapelle.     A  diet  was  foon  af- 
ield at  Spire;  where  fentence  of  death  was  pro* 
iced  againft  prince  John   for  the  murder  of  hit 
:,  the  late  emperor ;  whofe  Tons,  at  the  (ame  time^ 
mded  the  invciliture  of  Auflria  and  the  other  he« 
ary  dominions  of  their  father,  which  Henry  in* 
:d  to  fcize.     They  obtained  their  demand,  on 
ng  him  fenfible,  that  as  the  houfe  of  Aaftria  had 
dy  fent  two  emperors  out  of  the  world,  it  might 
irove  fatal  to  a  third,  if  he  did  not  deiift  from 
njuft  pretenfions  ^% 

T  this  aflfembly  alfo  appeared  Elizabeth,  daughter 
lelrefs  of  Winccflaus  king  of  Bohemia.  She  had 
contracted  to  John,  count  of  Luxemburg,  fon  of 
prefent  emperor,  Henry  VIL  and  now  king  of 
mia.  But  the  marriage  had  been  delayed,  from 
to  time,  under  different  pretences.  The  princefs 
ifort  demanded,  that  the  contraft  might  be  ful- 
,  or  caufe  (hewn  why  the  nuptials  fhould  not  be 
mized  :  and  undcrftanding  that  a  rcpont  had  been 
;d  to  the  difadvantage  of  her  chaflity,  (he  repaired 
e  emperor*s  anti-chamber,  unJreiTed  herfelf  to  the 
y  in  pretence  of  the  ladies  there  affembled,  and 
oaching  Henry  in  that  condition,  requefted  that 
night  be  immediately  examined  by  matrons.  She 
accordingly  committed  to  the  infpeftion  of  fome 
riesiced  ladies  and  oaidwives,  who  unanimofly 
ired  her  an  unfpotted  virgin;  and,  in  confequence 
eir  tcftimony,  the  nuptials  were  Ibiemnized  with 

1%.  Hciit,  Ut.  ii.  cbtp.  25. 
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PART  I.    great  mignificencc,  in  prcfcnce  of  the  elcAon  and 
^.0^1309.  other  princes  and  noblemen  of  the  diet  *'. 

This  is  a  point  on  which  our  modern  phjfidiDi 
would  have  had  many  confultations.  Thej  prcteol 
that  the  figns  of  virginity  are  altogether  precarioiu, 
though  every  old  woman  aiHrms  them  infallible.  And 
fortunately  the  daughter  of  Winceflaus  was  judged  bj 
old  women ;  for  fo  fcrupulous  were  the  bridegrooms  <^ 
thofe  days  on  the  article  of  chaftity,  that  the  iligbtffl 
fufpicion  in  regard  to  it  was  fufficient  to  obftrod  tk 
marriage,  or  ruin  the  happinefs  of  a  couple  for  life. 

The  emperors,  from  the  time  of  Frederic  II.  (cenw 
ed  to  have  loft  fight  of  Italy.  But  Henry  VII.  asfooo 
as  he  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  North,  refolved  to 
re-cftablifli  the  imperial  authority  in  that  country. 
A.D.1310.  With  this  view  a  diet  was  held  at  Frankfort;  what 
proper  fupplics  being  granted  for  the  einperor*4  jour- 
ney, well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Roman  £xpedi« 
tion,  he  fet  out  for  Italy,  accompanied  by  tho  dukes 
of  Auftria  and  Bavaria,  the  archbilhop  of  Triers,  the 
bi(hop  of  Liege,  the  counts  of  Savoy  and  Flanders, 
with  other  noblemen,  and  the  militia  of  all  the  impc* 
rial  towns.  Ai.  .  . 

Italy  was  ftill  divided  by  the  faftions  of  the 
Ciuelphs  and  Ghibelincs,  who  butchered  one  another 
without  humanity  or  remorfe.  But  their  conteftins 
no  longer  the  fame  :  it  was  not  now  a  ftruggle  be* 
tweca  the  empire  and  the  pricfthood,  but  betweefl 
fafiion  and  fa&ion,  inflamed  by  mutual  jealou&s 
and  animofitics.  Pope  Clement  V.  had  been  obliged 
to.  leave  Rome,"  which  was  diftrafted  by  the  anarchy 
of  popular  government.     The  Colonnas,  the  Urlini, 

1 3.  Id.  ibid« 
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mnd  the  Roman  barons  divided  the  city  :  and  this  6U     letter 
Yifion  was  the  caufc  of  the  long  abode  of  the  popes  in    ^"^^"'; 
France,  as  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fee  in  the  hiftory   A^o'ijig* 
of  that  kingdom  ;  fo  that  Rome  Teemed  equally  loft     ^ 
to  the  popes  and  the  emperors.     Sicily  was  in  the 
pofieflion  of  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  in  confequence  of 
die  famous  maflacre  called  the  Sicilian  Vefpers,  which 
dte^ivered  that  ifland  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French, 
ms  lh*U  be  afterwards  more  fully  related*     Carobert, 
king  of  Hungary,   difpoted  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
with  his  uncle  Robert,  fon  of  Charles  II.  of  the  houfe 
of  Anjou,   The  houfe  of  Efte  had  eftablifhcd  itfelf  at 
Ferrara ;  and  the  Venetians  wanted  to  niakc  them* 
jflves  mailers  of  that  country.     The  old  league  of 
the  Italian  cities.no  longer  fubfifted.     It  had  been 
formed  with  no  other  view,  than  to  oppofe  the  em- 
^.   perors ;  and  fince  they  had  neglefied  Italy,  the  cities 
were  wholly  employed  in  aggrandizing  themfelves  at 
the  ezpenee  of  each  other.  The  Florentines  and  the 
Genoefc  made  war  upon  the  republic  of  Pifa.    Every 
city  was  alfo  divided  into  fafiion  within  itfelf ;  Flo- 
rence between  the  Blacks  and  the  Whites,  and  Milaa 
between  the  Vifconti  and  the  Turriani, 

In  the  midftof  thefe  troubles  Henry  VII.  appeared 
in  Italy,  and  caufed  himfclf  to  be  crowned  kihg  of  A,D.fji^ 
Xiombardy  at  Milan.  The  Guelphs  had  concealed 
the  old  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings,  as  if  the 
right  of  reigning  were  attached  to  a  particular  circlet 
of  metal.  But  Henry,  contemning  fuch  a  thought, 
ordered  a  new  crown  to  be  made,  with  which  the  ce« 
xemony  of  inauguration  was  performed  <^. 

Cremona  was  the  firft  place  that  ventured  to  op* 
pofe  the  emperor.    He  reduced  it  by  force^  and  laid  it 

I4«  StruY.  period,  ix.  fed.  4, 
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isnder  heavy  contributions.  Parma,  Vicenza^  and  PW 
centia,  made  peace  with  him  on  reafonable  conditioQK 
Padua  paid  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and  received 
an  imperial  officer  as  governor.  The  Venetians  prc^ 
fented  Henry  with  a  large  fum  of  money,  an  imperial 
crown  of  gold  enriched  with  diamonds,  and-  a  cbaiat 
of  very  curious  workmanfhip.  Brefcia  made  a  def- 
perate  refiftance,  and  fuftained  a  very  long  Gege ;  la 
the  courfe  of  which  the  emperor's  brother  was  flaiOy 
and  his  army  diminifhed  to  fuch  a  degree^  thai  the 
inhabitants  ventured  to  march  out,  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  prefe£V,  Thibault  de  Druflatj^  zoi 
give  him  battle.  But  they  were  repulfed  with  great 
lofs,  after  an  obftinate  engagement,  and  at  laft  oblig- 
ed to  fubmit.    Their  city  was  difmantled. 

A.D.I3I1,  From  Brefcia  Henry  marched  to  Genoa,  where, 
he  was  received  with  expreflionsef  joy,  and  i^endid- 
ly  entertained.  He  next  proceeded  to  Rome;  where, 
after  much  bloodfiied,  he  received  the  imperial  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  cardinals.  Clement  V.  who 
had  originally  invited  Henry  into  Italy,  growing  jea- 
lous of  his  fucccfs,  had  leagued  with  Robert  king  of 
Naples  and  the  Urfini  faflion,  to  oppofc  his  entrance 
into  Rome.  He  entered  it  in  fpite  of  them,  by  the 
affiftancc  of  the  Colonnas  '*. 

Now  matter  of  that  ancient  city,  Henry  appointed 
it  a  governor  ;  and  ordered,  that  all  the  cities  and 
ftates  of  Italy  fhould  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  la 
this  order  he  comprehended  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
to  which  he  was  going  to  make  good  his  claim  of 
A.  D.  1313.  fuperiority  by  arms,  when  he  died  at  Benevento,  of 
poifon,  as  it  is  commonly  fuppofed,  given  him  by  a 

I  J.  StruY.  ubifup.    Cufjpin.  Fit.  Hem.  FIT. 
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Pominlcan  friar,  in  the  confecrated  wine  qF  tlie  fa-     ^TTEm 

^^«*.nf  16  xxxviii. 

praqicnt    •  .  . 


PuRXNO  the  Uft  ycar&of  the  reign  of  Henry  VJL 
Yrho  was  a  valiaat  ?n<i  politic  prince,  the  knighxs  of 
the  Teutonic  order  aggrandifcd  themfclves,  by  makr 
ing  war  upon  the  Pagans  of  the  North.  They  pof- 
fefled  themfelvcs  of  Samogitia,  after  butchering  all 
the  iohabitants  who  refufed  to  embrace  ChriftiajQity  ; 
tfhey  took  Dantzick,  and  purchafed  Pomcr^Iia  pf  ^ 
loarcjuis  pf  Bjandenburg,  tq  whom  it  then  belonged^ 
j^ot  while  the  order  was  making  i\tk  acquifitions  1^ 
JEurope,  it  loft  all  its  poiTcflioi^s  in  A^a'?, 

ThiP  afairs  of  France  now  claim  our  attentipn. 


LETTER      XXXIX- 

FrancEj  from  the  Death  </Lewxs  IX.  till  the  Auejfto^^ 
of  the  Houji  of  Valois. 

YOU  have  already,  my  dear  Philip,  fcen  the  pious   tSTTSE 
Lewis  IX.  perifh  an  the  coaft  of  Africa,   in  a     xxxix; 
fecond  expedition  againft  the  Infidels.     The  moft  re-   ijj5?w9# 
mafkable  circumftance  in  the  reign  of  his  fon  and 
ibcceilbr,  PhiHp  III.  furnamed  the  Hardy,  a  prince 
of  fome  merit,  but  much  inferior  to  his  father,  is  the 
intereft  that  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  his  uncle  Charle% 
of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily.     This  circum** 
itance  naturally  leads  us  to  an  account  of  the  famouf 
Sicilian  Ycfpers,  and  of  the  waf  between  France  ani 
Arr^gon. 

16.  Id.  ibid.  17.  P«t.  4e  Puliburghy  CUa/^,  J^^ff^i, 

loll  jti*c,  Hiji.  dt  Pilogntn    Barrc,  Hiji,  i'Mltmagnt^  torn.  vi. 
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Charles,  by  the  fcverity  of  his  government,  hid 
AD.^70.    ^^^  ^^'y  rendered  himfelf,  but  his  family  odious  to  the 
Sicilians;  and  the  infolence  and  debauchery  of  the 
French  troops  had  excited  an  irreconcilable  averfioa 
againft  the  whole  nation.     At  the  fame   time,  the 
boundlefs  ambition  of  this  prince,  who  was  afiually 
preparing  to  attack  the  Greek  emperor,  Michael  Pa- 
leologus,  and  was  fufpeded  to  have  an  eye  alfo  totb 
German  empire,  raifcd  a  general  jealoufy  of  him 
among  his  neighbours.    Of  that  number  was  pope 
Nicholas   III.    who   particularly  dreaded   Charla'i 
power  5  and,   if  he  is  not  flandcred  by  the  French 
hiftorians,  contrived  the  fcheme  of  his  humiliatioO| 
though  it  did  not  take  efFe£t  till  after  the  death  of  hit 
Hdlinefs.     It  was  conducted  by  John  di  Prodica,  i 
Sicilian  nobleman,  who  had  fecretly   prepared  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  for  a  revolt :  aad  ao  ac- 
cident gave  it  birth. 

A.D.  loSi.      On  the  evening  of  Eaftcr-day,  as  the  French  and 

Sicilians  were  going  in  proceffion  to  the  church  of 

Monrcalc,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo,  a  bride 

happened  to  pafs  by  with  her  train  ;   when  one  Dro- 

guct,  a  Frenchman,  inftantly  ran  to  her,  and  b^ia 

to  ufe  her  in  a  rude  manner,  under  pretence  of  fcarch- 

ing  for  concealed  arms.     A  young  Sicilian,  flamiag 

with  rcfentment,  ftabbed  Droguct  to  the  heart;  1 

tumult  enfued,  and  two  hundred  Frenchmen  wcit 

llain  on  the  fpot.     The  enraged  populace  now  ran  tp 

the  city,  crying  aloud,   ««  Kill  the  French  !   Killtbc 

<«  French  !"— and,  without  any  diftinftion  of  agcflt 

fex,  murdered  every  pcrfon  of  that  nation  found  ifi 

Palermo.     The  fame  fury  fpread  itfelf  through  tin 

whole  ifland,  and  produced  a  general  maffacre.  The 

rage  of  the  confpirators  was  fo  great,  that  they  did  not 

even  fpare  their  own  relations,  but  ript  up  womco 

with  child  by  Frenchmen,  anddalhcd  the  half-formed 

6  ioftoa 
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infants  igainftthc  walls ;  while  the  pricfts,  catching  letter 
the  general  frenzy^  butchered  all  their  French  peni-  ^^1^'^ 
tents  '•  A.  D.  1282. 

Pbtek,  kingof  Arragon,   who  had  married  .the 
daughter  of  Mainfroy,  the  former  ufurpcr  of  Sicily, 
iupported  the  Sicilians  in  their  rebellion,  and  openly 
claimed  the  kingdom  in  right  of  his  wife.     The  Si* 
cilians  received  him  with  open  arms.  He  was  crown- 
ed at  Palermo ;  and  Charles  of  Anjou  was  obliged 
tio  abandon  the  ifland,   after  having  befieged  Mei&na 
Ibr  fix  weeks  in  vain.     He  had   now  no  hopes  but 
from  France,  where  the  nobility  in  general  were  well 
mffeded  to  him,  and  readily  offered  to  furnifh  troops 
for  his  fopport.     In  this  difpoiition  they  were  en« 
coaraged  by  Philip  III.     Martin  IV.  who  had  fuc- 
ceeded  Nicholas  III.  in  the  fee  of  Rome,  was  alfo 
entirely  in  the  intcreft  of  Charles ;  who  might  pro- 
bably have  recovered  Sicily,  had  he  not  imprudently 
igreed  to  decide  the  difpute   with  Peter  by  fingle 
Combat. 

The  king  of  Arragon,  who  had  the  duel  very  little 
mt heart,  was  by  that  means  enabled  to  amufc  his  rival, 
mnd  fix  his  own  family  on  the  throne  of  Sicily,  which 
|>ecame  a  feparate  kingdom  from  Naples.  In  the 
meantime  the  pope  excommunicated  Peter,  and  gave 
llis  duminions  to  any  of  the  younger  fons  of  France 
that  the  king  fhould  chufe  to  name.  Philip  III. 
flattered  by  this  propofal,  declared  his  fon  Charles  of  a.D,  1283. 
Valois  king  of  Arragon  and  Valentia,  and  count  of 
Barcelona.  He  put  himfclf  at  the  head  of  a  numer- 
ous army,  in  order  to  realize  thcfc  honours;  and  he 
furnilhed,  at  the  fame  time,  his  uncle  Charles  of 

1.  Spoftdan.    Makfpina,    Giaononc,  Hjfi.  ^  N^oU 
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PART  I.    Ahjovi  with  a  fleet  and  army  for  the  recovery  of  S* 
J^j^'-^'j'   dly.    Spleadid  prqjeftt !  which  prored  the  min  4 
'  both, 

Chahles  had  left  his  fon  of  the  fame  name  it 
Naples,  with  ftrifk  ordert  to  rifle  nothing  until  Ul 
arrival  withfuccours  from  France.  But  that  yonqf 
prince,  provoked  by  the  Arragonefe  fleets  failed  ovC 
with  the  force  under  his  command^  and  was  defeated 
|Lb.ui4.  and  taken  prifoner  before  his  father's  return;  adr- 
cumftance  which  fo  much  affeded  the  king^  thitk 
is  faid  to  have  ftrangled  faimfelf  with  a  halter,  a  deilk 
fofficiently  mild  for  fuch  a  tyrant  *• 

Meanwhile  the  French  army,  under  the  eoa« 
mand  of  Philip,  had  penetrated  into  Catalonia,  lal 
laid  (lege  to  Gironne,  which  made  a  gallant  defences 
The  king  of  Arragon  being  in  the  neighbourhood  widi 
m  fmall  army,  attacked  a  convoy  going  to  the  Freocii 
camp^  and  received  a  mortal  wound-  Gironne  for- 
rendered  ;  and  Philip  having  put  a  good  garrifon  iob 
it,  dilblJtred  part  of  his  Aeet,  which  had  been  prio- 
cipally  hired  from  the  Italian  ftates.  Roger  di  Loria, 
the  Arragonefe  admiral,  who  durft  not  attack  tht 
French  fleet  while  entire,  burnt  and  deftroycd  it 
when  divided,  feizing  all  the  money  and  proviiiooi 
iniended  for  the  fupport  of  the  army  :  and  thefe  ioffci 
funk  fo  deeply  into  the  mind  of  Philip,  that  he  fccrtt* 
A.D«  taSj.  ly  repaired  the  Pyrenees^  and  died  a  few  days  after  at 
Pcrpignan  '. 

Philip  ill.  was  the  firft  French  monarch  wio 
granted  Letters  of  Nobility,  which  he  beflowcd  os 
Ralph  the  Goldfouth*    In  fo  doings  he  only  reftord 

a«  Id.  ibid.  %'  Ntg.  CSr», 
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ancient  conftitution  of  the  Frankt ;  who,  being    letter 
of  one  blood,  were  eftccmcd  equally  noble,   and    ^    ^,     \ 
fifike  capable  of  the  higheft  offices,     The  notion  of  a  A.D.  128s. 
[|Aiticular  and  diftind  nobleflc  took  its  rife  towards 
ttm  clofe  of  the  fecond  race,   when  many  of  the  offi- 
piers  of  the  crown  had  ufurped,   and  converted  into 
iN^teditary    dignities,    the  offices    and  jurifdi&ions 
llldch  they  received  from  royal  favour  \ 

w 

PThb  reign  of  Philip  IV.  furnamed  the  Pair,  the 
smd  fucceiTor  of  Philip  the  Hardy,  forms  an  acra 
I  the  hiftory  of  France,  by  the  civil  and  political 
stations  to  which  it  gave  birth  ;  the  inftitution  of 
Vie  fupreme  tribunals,  tMled  Parliaments,  and  the 
lal  admiffion  of  the  commons,  or  third  eftate, 
the  general  afTemblies  of  the  nation.  How  the 
tnch  commons  came  afterwards  to  be  excluded 
thefe  aifemblies,  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fee 

itht  courfe  of  our  narration. 

ii-- 

i"  The  firft  care  of  Philip  was  tb  compofe  all  diflFc- 
Itnces  with  his  neighbours,  as  he  found  his  finances 
^^aufted  :  and  this  he  was  enabled  to  efFed  by  the 
Iftediation  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  againft  whom 
\m  afterwards  ungeneroufly  commenced  hoftilities^ 
kittle  that  monarch  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Scot- 
%g%A*  Philip  alfo  attempted,  at  the  expence  of  much 
lood  and  treafure,  to  feize  I  he  county  of  Flanders, 
rhich  had  leagued  with  England.  But  as  thefe  wars 
rcrc  neither  diftinguifhed  by  any  remarkable  event, 
^or  followed  by  any  confequence  that  altered  the 
kate  of  cither  country,  1  (hall  proceed  to  the  tranf- 
wfttons  between  Philip  and  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  the 
:xtinciion  of  the  order  of  Knights  Templars. 

4«  Henault.  torn.  i. 

K  k  4  Pops 
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PopB  Boniface  VIIL  of  whofe  arrc^aoce  ] 
already  had  occafion  to  fpeak,  prohibited  the 
in  general  from  granting  any  aids  or  fubfid 
princes  without  his  leave.  Philip  IV.  who  was 
haughty  than  his  Holinefs,  and  very  needy^  t] 
the  clergy,  as  being  the  richeft  order  of  the 
onght  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  crown^ 
the  (ituation  of  affairs  made  it  neceflary^  and  «i 
any  application  to  Rome  ;  he  therefore  cncou 
the  pope's  bull  by  an  cd\&,  forbidding  any  < 
French  clergy  to  fend  money  abroad  without  th< 
permiffion.  This  was  the  firft  caufe  of  the  f 
quarrel  between  Boniface  and  Philip  ;  and  thi 
lence  of  a  bifhop  of  Pamiers  threw  things  into 
greater  ferment* 

This  man,  named  Bernard  Saifletti,  who  b 
belled  againft  the  king  in  his  diocefe,  was  appc 
A.  D.  ijoj.  by  Boniface  legate  to  the  French  court.  An  oh 
ous  fubjeft  thus  inveflcd  with  a  dignity,  which 
cording  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  made  him  equal  tc 
fovereign  himfclf,  came  to  Paris  and  braved  Pi 
threatening  his  kingdom  with  an  interdift.  A 
man,  who  had  behavtd  in  fuch  a  manner,  would  1 
been  pumiiiied  with  death,  but  the  perfon  of  a  choi 
man  wak  iacred  ;  and  Philip  was  fatisfied  with 
livering  this  incendiary  into  the  hands  of  hit  me 
politan,  the  archbifhop  of  Narbonne,  not  daria 
treat  him  as  a  crinrjnal. 

Pope  Boniface,  enraged  at  the  confincmrt 
his  legate,  iffued  a  bull,  declaring,  <*  That  then 
<<  of  Chrift  is  vcftcd  with  full  authority  over 
♦*  kings  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;'*  and  thccfa 
of  France  received,  at  the  fame  time,  an  orders 
bis  Wolincfs  to  repair  to  Rome,    A  Frcnck  a? 
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Mcoircarried  this  bull,  and  thcfc  orders  to  the  king ;    ^^^^^^ 
>mroanding  him,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to    ^^^-^  f 
:knowlcdge  the  pope  as  bis  temporal  foyereign.  This  A.D.  130]. 
liblence  was  anfwered  with  a  moderation  little  fuited 
I  the  charader  of  Philip.  He  contented  himfelf  with 
rdering  the  pope's  bull  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire^ 
nd  prohibiting  the  bifhops  from  departing  the  king- 
cm.     Forty  of  them,  however,  with  many  of  tho 
cads  of  religious  orders,  went  to  Rome,   notwith- 
jinding  the  king^s  prohibition.     For  this  trefpafs  he 
»zed  all  their  temporalities. 

While  Boniface  and  his  council  were  confidering 
he  condu£t  of  Philip,  and  by  means  of  his  confeflbr 
wrought  his  moft  fecret  thoughts  under  review,  that 
lolitic  prince  aflembled  the  ftates  of  his  kingdom. 
They  acknowledged  his  independent  right  to  the  fo- 
l^reignty  of  France,  and  difavowed  the  pope's  claim. 
{t  was  on  this  occaiion,  that  the  rcprefentatives  of 
dties  were  firft  regularly  fummoned  to  the  national 
UTembly  K 

Philip  was  now  at  full  liberty  to  treat  the  pope  as 
H  open  enemy.  He  accordingly  leagued  with  the 
iimily  of  Colonna,  and  fent  William  de  Nogaret,  a 
cslebrated  lawyer,  into  Italy,  with  a  fum  of  money, 
:^  order  to  rail'e  troops.  A  body  of  d^Tperadoes  were 
Oddenly  and  fecretly  colleded,  with  which  William 
nd  Sciarra  Colonna  furprifed  Boniface  at  Anagni,  a 
9wn  in  his  own  territories,  and  the  place  of  his 
^irth,  exclaiming,  **  Let  the  pope  die  !  and  long  live 
-^  the  king  of  France !"  Boniface,  however,  did  not 
iOfe  his  courage.  HedreflTed  himfclf  in  his  cope,  put 
Jke  tiara  upon  his  head  ;  and,  holding  the  keys  in  one 
t^nd,  and  the  crofs  in  the  other,  prefcnted  himfclf 

5.  Hcnaiilt,  ubi  fup.    Du  Chcfr.e     Poljd.  Virg, 

With 
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PART  t  With  an  air  of  majcfty  before  his  conqnerort.  On 
JLh^Mox.  ^**  occafion,  it  is  faid,  Sciarra  had  the  brutality  to 
ftrike  hiro,  crying  out,  «<  Tyrant !  renounce  die 
<«  pontificate,  which  thou  haft  difhonoured."— ««I 
•«  am  pope,**  rcplitsd  Boniface,  with  a  look  of  iotrc^ 
pidity,  "  and  I  will  die  pope  !'*  This  gallant  bchi- 
▼iour  had  fuch  an  efFe£t  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants^ that  they  rofe  againft  his  enemies,  and  refcucd 
him  from  their  hands.  But  Boniface  was  fo  mock 
afFcdcd  by  the  indignities  which  had  beea  offered  him| 
that  he  died  in  a  few  days^ 

On  the  death  of  Boniface,  the  cardinals  defied 
Nicholas  Boccacini,  who  took  the  name  of  Benedi& 
XI.  He  was  a  mild  and  good  man  ;  and  being  de- 
lirous  of  ufing  his  power  for  the  promoting  of  peace, 
he  revoked  the  fentence  of  excommunication,  which 
hispredeceflbrhad  fulminated  againft  Philip  the  Fair.« 
He  alfo  pardoned  the  Colonnas  ;  and  (hewed  a  great 
difpofition  to  reform  that  corruption  which  death 
fprcad  itfelf  through  the  dominions  of  the  church. 
But  thcfc  proceedings,  fo  notorious  in  themfclvcs, 
excited  the  hatred  of  his  licentious  and  vindifiivc 
countrymen,  who  fuddcnly  took  him  off"  by  poifon. 

A.D.X305.  Hcwasfucceedcdby  Clement  V.  who  being  a  French- 
man,  and  entirely  in  the  intereft  of  Philip,  fixed  his 

A.D.1308.  refidence  in  France.  By  means  of  this  pope  the 
French  monarch  hoped  to  have  obtained  the  empire  for 
his  brother,  Charles  of  Valois,  and  aftually  reunited 

A.D.1310,  the  city  of  Lyons  to  his  kingdom^.j 

But  although  this  was  juftly  confidcred  as  a  great 

acquifition,   Philip  had  occafion  for  the  afliftance  of 

^  Clement  in  an  affair  that  lay  nearer  his  heart.  I  allude 

to  the  fupprcflion  of  the  order  of  Knights  Templars. 

6.  A.  Baillet,  Jli/l,  dt  DmeUz  dm  Bomfaet  FIJL  avtc  PbUif  U  Be!. 
9,  Tf  ivct.  AmmaL     Mcnitr.    HIJL  Cont.  de  Lynu 

That 
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That  religious  and  military  order,  which  took  its  rife,  LfiTTER 
M  hat  been  already  obferved,  during  the  ikft  fervour  ^""^1^ 
Df  the  Crufades,  had  made  rapid  advances  »n  credit  and  A.D.  ijiot 
feudiority;  and  had  atquircd,  from  the  piety  of  the 
foithf  ul,  ample  pofieffions  in  every  Chriftian  country^ 
kmt  more  efpeciaily  in  France.  The  great  riches  of 
lihofe  knights,  atid  other  concurring  caufes,  had  how* 
iver  relaxed  the  feverity  of  their  difcipline.  Con* 
rinced  by  experience,  by  fatigaes,  and  by  dangers,  of 
ihe  folly  of  their  fruitleft  expeditions  into  Afia,  they 
cbofe  rather  to  enjoy  in  eafe  their  opulent  fortunes  ia 
Europe;  and  being  all  men  of  birth,  they  fcorned  the 
ignoble  occupations  of  a  monaftic  life,  and  pafled  their 
tame  wholly  in  the  fafliionable  amufements  of  hunt- 
ing, gallantry,  and  the  pleafures  of  the  uble.  By 
thefe  means  the  Templars  had  in  a  great  meafure  loft 
that  popularity,  which  firft  raifed  them  to  honour  and 
diftiiifEtion.  But  the  immediate  caufe  of  their  de^i 
AruAion  proceeded  from  the  cruel  and  vindi£tivt 
Ipirit  of  Philip  the  Fair. 

Tmx  feverity  of  the  taxes,  and  the  mal-adminiftra^ 
'tion  of  Philip  and  his  council  in  regard  to  the  coin, 
which  they  had  repeatedly  altered  in  its  value,  oc« 
cafioned  a  fedition  in  Paris.  The  Knights  Templars 
were  accured  of  being  concerned  in  the  tumult.  They 
were  rich,  as  has  been  obferved;  and  Philip  w'as  no  left 
avaricious  than  vindiAive.  He  determined  to  Involve 
the  whole  order  in  one  undiftinguiihed  ruin;  and  on 
no  better  information  than  that  of  two  knights,  con- 
demned by  their  fuperiors  to  perpetual  imprifonment 
for  their  vices,  he  ordered  all  the  Templars  in  France 
to  be  committed  to  prifon,  on  one  day,  and  imputed 
to  them  fuch  enormous  and  abfurd  crimes,  as  are  fuf* 
ficient  of  themfelves  to  dedroy  all|the  credit  of  the  ac- 
cufation.  They  were  univerfally  charged  with  mur- 
der^ robbery,  and  the  vices  moft  (hocking  to  nature; 

and 
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TAMT  L    and  it  was  pretended,  that  every  one  whom  they;  re* 
A.1^7iio,  *^*^^^  ""^®  ^^^^^  order  was  obliged  to  lenoonct  Ui' 
Savionr,  to  fpit  apon  the  crofs,  and  to  join  to  rim 
impiety  the  faperftition  of  worihipping  a  gilded  hca^ 
which  was  fecretly  kept  in  one  of  their  houfet  at  Mbi* 
feilles.     1  he  novice  waaalfo  faid  to  be  initiated  bf. 
many  infamous  rites,  which  could  ferve  no  other  par* 
pofe  but  to  degrade  the  order  in  his  eyes :   and,  n 
Voltaire  very  juft)y  deferves,  it  fhews  a  very  iodif* 
ferent  knowledge  of  mankind,  to  fuppofe  there  can  bi 
any  focieties  that  fupport  themfelves  by  the  badoefi 
of  their  morals,  or  who  make  a  law  to  enforce  the 
pradice  of  impudence  and  obfcenity.     Every  fbcicty 
endeavours  to  render  itfelf  refpe£):abie  to  thofe  wki 
are  defirous  of  becoming  members  of  it. 

Absurd,  however,  as  thefe  accufations  appeir, 
above  one  hundred  knights  were  put  to  the  rack,  is 
order  to  extort  from  them  a  confeffion  of  thdr  gitilL 
The  more  obftinate  perifhed  in  the  hands  of  their  U)^ 
mentors.  Several,  in  the  violence  of  their  agonies,  ac* 
knowledged  whatever  was  dcfired  of  them.  Forged 
confcflions  were  imputed  to  others  ;  and  Philip,  as  if 
A«D.  i3i^  their  guilt  had  now  been  certain,  proceeded  to  a  coa- 
fifcation  of  all  their  treafures.  But  no  fooner  were 
thcfe  unhappy  men  relieved  from  their  tortures  than 
they  difavowed  their  forced  confcffions ;  exclarmfd 
iigainft  the  forgeries;  juftificd  the  innocence  of  their 
order,  and  appealed  to  the  many  gallant  anions  per- 
formed by  them,  as  a  full  apology  for  their  condud. 

Enraged  at  this  difappointment,  and  thinking 
himfelf  bound  in  honour  to  proceed  to  extremities, 
Philip  ordered  fifty-four  Templars,  whom  he  brand- 
cd  as  relaplcd  heretics,  to  perifh  by  the  punifhmeDt 
of  fire  in  his  capital.  Great  numbers  expired,  after 
a  like  manner,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom : 

and 
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ibd  when  the  tyrant  found,  that  the  pcrfeverance  of  ^^^1^5 
mofe  unhappy  viflims,  iii  juftifying  to  the  laft  their  t_-^-  ,_t 
hoocence,  had  made  deep  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  a- u.  1311. 
ftlfe people,  he  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  conftancy 
if  the  Templars  by   new  inhumanities.     John  de 
Ifolay,  the  grand-mafter  of  the  order,  and  another 
rreat  officer,  brother  to  the  fovereign  of  Dauphiny,  A.D.1311. 
were  conduced   to   a  fcafFold,    ereftcd   before  the 
rlinrch  of  Notre-dame  at  Paris.     A  full  pardon  was 
offered  them  on  one  hand;  a  fire  deftined  for  their 
b^ecution  was  (hewn  them,  on  the  ©ther.     But  thefe 
hdlant  noblemen  perfifted  in  the  proteftation  of  their 
Dwn  innocence  and  that  of  their  order ;  and,  as  the 
reward  of  their  fortitude,  they  were  inftantly  hurried 
into  the  flames  by  the  public  executioner ". 

In  all  this   barbarous  injuftice,    Clement  V.  who 
fhcn  relided  at  Poitiers,  fully  concurred;  and,  by  the 
plenitude  of  his  apoftolic  power,  in  a  general  council 
^eld  at  Vienne,  without  examining  a  fingle  witnefs, 
(iil  making  any  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  fa6ls,  he  abo-* 
tiflied  the  whole  order.     The  Templars  all  over  Eu- 
rope were  thrown  into  prifon  ;  their  conduft  under- 
.  Went  a  ftrift  fcrutiny,  and  the  power  of  their  ene- 
ia&ies  flill  purfued  and  opprefled  them.     But  no  where, 
"^exceptin  France,   were  the  fmalleft  traces  of  their 
guilt  pretended  to  be  found.     Some  countries  fcnt 
ttmple  teftimony  of  their  piety  and  morals:  but  as  the 
order  was  now  annihilated,   their  lands  in  France, 
Italy,   England,   and  Germany,    were  given  to  the 
Knights  Hofpitallers.     In  Spain,  they  were  given  to 
ifce  knights  of  Calatrava,  an  order  eflablilhed  to  com- 
•  bat  the  Moors'. 

t.  Putom,  ffi/i.  di  k  (hnimma,  Je  Templurt.    Nic.  GmrtTer.    /?Jf. 
TwmpUr*    Steph.  Baluz.  f7/.  Fontif.    Avenhn. 
9.  Id.  ibid,  Rjtner,  vol.  iii.    Venvt»  H^.  Cicv.  MJth.  totn.  ii. 

Philip 
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.  Philip,  foon  after  the  fuppreffioa  of  this  onJo^ 
rerived  his  quarrel  with  the  count  of  Flanders,  wholi^ 
dominions  he  again  unfuccefsfuUy  attempted  to  unito 
to  the  crown  of  France.  The  failure  of  that  proje^ 
together  with  fome  domeftic  misfortunes,  (brew  him 
into  a  languilhing  confumption,  which  carried  hiQ 
ILp-iiM-  off  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fprtj* 
feventh  of  his  age.  He  was  certainly  a  princs  of 
great  talents ;  and,  notwithftandinghis  viqes,  Franee 
ought  to  reverence  his  memory.  By  iixing  the  par- 
liaments, or  fupreme  courts  of  judiqature,  he  fe^ 
cured  the  ready  execution  of  jufticp  to  all  his  fob« 
jeAs  I  and,  though  his  motive  might  not  be  the  moft 
generous  for  calling  in  the  third  eftate  into  the  oa« 
tional  council,  he  by  that  meafure  put  it  in  the  powe; 
of  the  French  nation  to  have  eftablilhcd  a  free  go^ 
▼ernmei\t;« 

Lewis  X.  furnamcd  Hutin,  the  fon  and  iueceflbr 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  began  his  reign  with  an  ad  of  in^ 
juftice.  At  the  inftigation  of  his  uncle,  the  count  of 
Valois,  hecaufcd  his  prinxc  minifter  Marigny  tob^ 
^0.1315.  executed,  on  account  of  many  pretended  crimes,  and 
magic  among  the  reft ;  but  in  reality  on  account  o{ 
his  fuppofcd  riches^  which  were  confifcated  to  tb^ 
crown. 

But  neither  the  confifcation  of  Marigny 's  cfeSi, 
nor  of  thofc  who  were  ftylcd  his  accomplices,  l)eing 
fui95cicnt  for  the  king's  wants,  he  extorted  money 
from  the  nobility,  updcr  various  pretences  :  he  levied 
a  tenth  upon  the  clergy  :  he  fold  enfranchifcmcnts  to 
the  flaves  employed  in  cultivating  the  royal  domains; 
and  when  they  would  not  purchafe  their  freedom,  he 
iJcpUrcd  them  free,  whether  they  would  ox  pot,  and 

tevifil 
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leried  the  money  by  force  ■« !    He  died,  pike  his  fit-    tETTEa 

Ifier,  after  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  tipon  Flanders.       ^^^'^'^ 

A,  0.1316, 
On  the  death  of  Lewis  X.  a  violent  difpute  arofe 

in  regard  to  the  fucceiEon.  The  king  left  one  daugh- 
•  ter;  by  his  firft  wife,  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  and 

kit  [queen,  Clemencc  of  Hungary,  pregnant.  Clc- 
\  aience  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  who  lived  only 
[  eight  days.  It  had  long  been  a  prevailing  opinion^ 
':  fliat  the  crown,  of  Prance  could  never  defcend  to  a  fe«* 
imale;  and  as  nations  in  accounting  for  principles. 

which  they  regard  as  fundamental,  and  as  peculiar  to 
AemieWes,  are  fond  of  grounding  them  on  primary 
Itws  rather  than  on  blind  cuftom,  it  had  been  ufual 
Ibo  derive  this  maxim  (though,  according  to  the  beft 
Antiquarians,  falfely)  from  a  claufe  in  the  SalianCode^ 
^e  body  of  laws  of  an  ancient  tribe  among  the  Franks. 
Kn  confequence  of  this^opinion,  and  precedents  founds  | 
Bd  on  it,  Philip  V.  furnamed  the  Long,  brothep  to. 
i[jewis  X.  was  proclaimed  king;  and  as  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  made  fome  oppofition,  and  alTerted  the 
light  of  his  niece,  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  by  a 
■blemn  and  deliberate  decree,  excluded  her,  and  de-  A.D.  ijt7« 
i^red  all  females  for  ever  incapable  of  fucceeding  to 
riie  crown  of  France".    The  wifdom  of  this  decree 
Is  too  evident  to  need  being  pointed  out.    It  not  only 
iprcvents  thofe  evils  which  neccflarily  proceed  from 
lemale  caprices  and  tender  partialities,  fo  apt  to  make 
m  minifter  from  love,  and  degrade  him  from  whim, 
pot  is  attended  with  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  a 
Alftigner  can  never  become  fovereign  of  France  by 
Marriage^  a circumftance  always  dangerous,  and  often 
^jltoduftive  of  the  moft  fatal  revolutions. 

10.  Le  Gcndre.    Duplets.  si*  Mcfcrty.    Do.  TUlet. 

l,,^ic&Jtult.    P.  Daniel. 

The 
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FART  L  The  reign  of  Philip  the  Loog,  a  alfoof  hiibro* 
^""^•■"■^  ther  Charles  IV.  farnamed  the  Fair,  ..  -.-c  bodi  flmt; 
nor  was  either  diftinguilhed  by  any  memorable  ereat 
Charles  left  only  one  daughter,  and  cpnfeqnently  no 
heir  to  the  crown ;  bat  as  his  queen  was  pn^;QiB^ 
Philip  de  Valois,  the  next  male  heir,  was  appointel 
KD.IS9Z.  regent,  with  a  declared  right  of  fticcffioa,  if  tk 
iflue  fhould  prove  female.  The  queen  of  Fitece  m 
delivered  of  a  daughter:  the  regency  ended;  ui 
Philip  de  Valois  was  unanioMufly  placed  on  tb 
throne  of  France. 

This  prince  was  coufin-german  to  the  deceiU 
king,  and  inconteftably  the  neareft  heir*  male  defceai* 
ed  from  a  male:  but  Edward  IIL  as  we  fhall  fins 
have  occafion  to  fee,  took  up  the  dispute  apon  otkr 
grounds.  In  the  mean  time  I  muft  make  yoa  ac- 
quainted with  the  more  early  part  of  the  reign  of  ^ 
illoftrious  monarch. 


LET- 
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LETTER      XL. 

England,     Scotland,    France,    and   Spain, 
during  the  Riign  of  Edward   IIL 

THE  rcign  of  Edward  IIL  my  dear  Philip,  opens    Ll 
a  wide  field  of  obfervation,  and  involves  what-  t^ 
rvcr  is  great  or  interefling  in  the  hiftory  of  Europe  a. 
luring  that  period.     But  before  we  enter  on  the  fo- 
eign  tranfaAions  of  this  prince,  I  muft  inform  you 
»f  the  domeftic;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  it  will  be 
leceflary  to  recapitulate  a  little. 

You  have  already  been  witnefs  to  the  miferable 
leath  of  the  fecond  Edward,  by  the  inhuman  emiflfa- 
ics  of  Roger  Mortimer  the  queen's  gallant,  who 
vas  become  the  objeft  of  public  odium.  The  hatred 
>f  the  nation  daily  increafed  both  againft  him  and 
|ueen  Ifabella.  Confcious  of  this,  they  fubjefted  to 
heir  vengeance  whomfoever  they  feared,  in  order  to 
ccure  their  ufurpcd  power.  The  earl  of  Kent,  the 
roung  king's  uncle,  was  iniquitoufly  condemned  and 
ixecutcd  ;  the  earl  of  Lancafter,  Kent's  brother,  was 
hrown  into  prifon  j  and  many  of  the  prelates  and 
lobility  were  profecutcd  under  different  pretences  '. 

Thssb  abufes  could  not  long  efcape  the  obferva- 
lon  of  a  prince  of  fo  much  difcernment  as  young 
Ldward,  nor  fail  to  roufe  his  aftive  fpirit  againft  the 
nurderer  of  his  father,  and  the  difhonourer  of  his 
nother.  But  he  was  befieged  in  fuch  a  manner  by 
he  creatures  of  Mortimer,  that  it  became  ncceffary 
0  conduct  the  project  of  bringing  that  felon  to  juftice 

1.  W.  Hcmini;.     T.  Walfiiifhwn. 

Vol.  I.  L 1  with 
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PART  I.  with  as  much  fccrccy  and  caution  as  if  he  had  beta 
A.  D.  1330.  forming  a  confpiracy  againft  liis  fovcrcign.  He  com- 
municated his  intentions,  howcTcr,  to  fome  of  the 
nobility,  who  readily  entered  into  his  views  ;  and  they 
furprifcd  the  ufurper  in  the  caftlc  of  Nottingham,  and 
dragged  him  from  an  apartment  adjoining  to  the 
queen^s,  while  (he,  in  the  mod  pathetic  manDer,  im- 
plored her  fon  to  fparc  the  gentU  Mortimer ! — A  par- 
llament  was  immediately  fummoned  for  his  condem- 
nation ;  and  he  was  fentenced  to  die,  from  the  fup- 
pofed  notoriety  of  his  crinKs,  without  any  form  of 
trial.  He  perifhed  by  the  hands  of  the  faangmao,  at 
the  Elmes,  near  London  :  and  the  queen  was  con* 
fined,  during  life,  to  her  houfe  at  Rilings  ;  where  fto 
languifhed  out  twenty-five  years  of  forrow  rathei 
than  of  penitence  *. 

Edwarp  having  now  taken  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  applied  hirafelf  with  induftrj 
and  judgment,  to  redrefs  all  thofe  grievances  which 
had  either  proceeded  from  want  of  authority  in  the 
A.D.  133X.  crown,  or  the  late  abufes  of  it.  He  iffued  writs  to  the 
judges,  enjoining  them  to  adminifter  juftice^  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  arbitrary  orders  of  the  great : 
and  as  thieves,  robbers,  murderers,  and  criminals  of 
all  kinds,  had  multiplied  to  an  enormous  degree  dur- 
ing the  public  convulfions,  and  were  openly  protcft- 
cd  by  the  powerful  barons,  who  made  ufc  of  them 
againft  their  enemies,  the  king  fet  himfelf  ferioufly  to 
remedy  the  evil,  after  exafting  from  the  peers  a  fo- 
Icmn  promife  in  parliament,  that  they  would  break  off 
all  connexion  with  fuch  malefaflors  '.  The  miniftcrs 
of  juftice,  animated  by  his  example,  employed  the 
utmoft  diligence  in  dilcovering,  purfuing,   and  pu- 

a.  Knyghton.    WaKiogba^i.  3.  Cottoa't  Alriigtimmi. 
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Difhing  criminals  :  and  the  difordcr  was  by  degrees     letter 
corrcaed.  i^J^X-r 

A.D.  1331. 

In  proportion  as  the  government  acquired  authority 
M  home,  it  became  formidable  to  the  neighbouring 
nations ;  and  the  ambitious  fpirit  of  Edward  fought, 
and  foon  found,  an  occafion  of  exerting  itfelf.  The 
wife  and  vallianr  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland, 
who  had  recovered  by  arras  the  independency  of  ])is 
coiintry,  and  fixed  it  by  treaty,  was  now  dead,  and 
had  left  David  his  fon  a  minor,  under  the  guardian^ 
fhip  of  Randolph  earl  of  Murray,  the  companion  of 
his  viftories.  About  this  time  Edward  ^aliol  fon  of 
John,  formerly  crowned  king  of  Scotjand,  was  dif- 
covered  in  a  French  prifon  by  lord  Beaumont,  aq 
Englifh  baron,  who,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  claimed 
the  earldom  of  Buchan  in  Scotland;  anicf  deeming 
Baliol  a  proper  inflrument  for  his  purpofe,  procured 
him  his  liberty,  and  induced  him  to  revive  his  claim 
to  the  Scottifh  crown. 

Many  other  Englifh  noblemen,  who  had  obtained 
cftates  during  the  fubjcflion  of  Scotland,  were  in  the 
fame  iltuation  with  Beaumont.  They  alfo  faw  the  uti- 
lity of  Baliol,  and  began  to  think  of  recovering  their 
.  poflcilions  by  arms  :  and  they  applied  to  Edward  for 
his  concurrence  and  ailiftance.  Edward  was  afhamed 
to  avow  their  entcrprize.  He  was  afraid  that  violence 
and  injuftice  would  every  where  be  imputed  to  him, 
if  he  attacked  with  fupcrior  force  a  minor  king,  and 
a  brother-in-law,  whofe  independent  title  had  been 
fo  lately  acknowledged  by  folemn  treaty  ;  but  he  fe* 
crctly  encouraged  Baliol  in  his  claim,  connived  at 
hif  i^fTembling  forces  in  the  North,  and  gave  coun* 
tenance  to  the  xiobles  who  were  difpofcd  to  join  him. 

Lla  A 
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PART  I.  A  force  of  near  three  tlioufand  men  was  afTeinblo!, 
with  which  Baliol  and  his  adherents  landed  on  the 
coaft  of  Fife. 

Scotland  was  now  in  a  very  different  (ituation 
from  that  in  which  it  had  appeared  under  the  viAo* 
rious  Robert.  Beiides  the  lofs  of  that  great  monarchy 
whofe  genius  and  authority  preferved  entire  the  whole 
political  fabric,  and  maintained  union  among  the 
unruly  barons,  lord  Douglas,  impatient  of  refl,  had 
gone  over  to  Spain  in  a  crufade  againft  the  Moors,  and 
there  perifhed  in  battle.  The  earl  of  Murray,  long 
declining  through  years  and  infirmities^  had  latelj 
died,  and  been  fucceeded  in  the  regency  by  Donald 
earl  of  Mar,  a  man  much  inferior  in  talents  ;  fo  that 
the  military  fpirit  of  the  Scots,  though  dill  unhrokco, 
was  left  without  a  guide*  Baliol  had  valour  and  ac- 
tivity, and  his  followers  being  firmly  united  by  their 
common  objcft,  drove  back  the  Scots  who  oppofed  his 
landing.  He  marched  into  the  heart  of  the  country; 
and  with  his  fmall  party  defeated  an  army  of  forty 
ihoufand  men,  under  the  earl  of  Mar,  of  whom  twelve 
thouland  are  fiid  to  have  been  flain. 

Baliol,  foon  after  this  viftory,  made  himfclf  maf- 
ter  of  Perth,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone;  while  youn'^ 
Bruce,  his  competitor,  was  fent  over  to  France  with 
his  betrothed  wife  Jane,  lifter  to  king  Edward,  Scot- 
land  was  fuducd  by  a  handful  of  n^en  ;  but  Baliol  lo2 
the  kingdom  by  a  revolution  as  fudden  as  that  hv 
which  he  had  acquired  it.  His  impruddnce,  or  his  ne- 
ceflities,  making  him  difinifs  part  of  his  tnglifh  fol- 
lowers, he  was  unexpeftcdly  attacked  near  Annan  by 
fir  Archibald  Douglas,  and  other  chieftains  of  Brucc'i 
party.     He  was  routed  :  his  brother  John  Baliol  wai 
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(lain  ;  and  he  himfelf  was  chafed  into  England  in  a 
miferabLe  plight  *• 


A.l^.  133ft. 


In  this  extremity,  Baliol  had  again  recourfc  to  the 
Englifh  monarch,  without  whofe  aili (lance  he  wa« 
now  become  fenfible  he  could  neither  recover  nor 
keep  poflfeflion  of  his  throne.  He  offered  to  acknow-  A«D*  1331. 
ledge  Edward's  fuperiority ;  to  renew  the  homage  for 
Scotland ;  and  to  efpoufe  the  princefs  Jane,  if  the 
pope's  confent  could  be  obtained  for  dKTolving  her 
former  marriage,  which  was  not  yet  confummated. 
Ambitious  of  retrieving  that  important  fuperiority 
relinquifhed  by  Mortimer  during  his  minority,  Ed- 
ward willingly  accepted  the  offer,  and  put  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order  toreinftate  Ba«> 
liol  in  his  throne.  The  Scots  met  him  with  an  army 
more  numerous,  but  lefs  united,  and  worfe  fupplied 
with  arms  and  proviiions.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
Halidown-hill,  a  little  north  of  Berwick;  where 
about  thirty  thoufand  of  the  Scots  fell,  and  all  the  chief 
nobility  were  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners  '• 

After  this  fatal  blow,  the  Scottifh  nobles  had  no 
rcfource  but  in  fubmiiiioi>.  Baliol  was  acknowledged 
king  by  a  parliament  aifembled  at  Edinburgh;  the  fu- 
periority of  England  was  again  recognized  :  many  of 
the  Scottiih  nobility  fwore  fealty  to  Edward  ;  who, 
leaving  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  with  Baliol  to 
complete  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom,  returned  to 
England  with  the  remainder  of  his  army.  But  the 
Englifh  forces  were  no  fooncr  withdrawn  than  the  A. D.  1334. 
Scots  revolted  againft  Baliol,  and  returned  to  their 
former  allegiance  under  Bruce.    Edward  was  again 

4.  Heming.     Knxghton.     Wftlfingham.    Bvchaaaiv     Fordoo. 
y  Ibid. 
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PART  I.     obliged  to  aflembic  an  army,  and  to  march  into  Scot. 

'j^q\.7^,  land.  The  Scots,  taught  by  experience,  withdrew 
into  their  hills  and  faftnefles.  He  defiroyed  the  houfes, 
and  ravaged  the  eflates  of  thofe  >^oinhe  called  rebels. 
But  this  fcverity  only  confirmed  them  more  in  their 
obftinatc  antipathy  to  England  and  toBaliol ;  and  be* 
ing  now  rendered  defperatc,   they  fopn  re-conquered 

A.p.  133s*  their  country  from  the  Englifh.  Edward  made  anew 
his  appearance  in  Scotland,  and  with  like  fuccefs.  He 
found  every  thing  hoftile  in  the  kingdom,  except  the 
fpbt  on  which  he  was  encamped;  and  although  he 
inarched  uncontrolled  over  the  low  countries,  the  na- 
tion  itfclf  was  farther  than  ever  from  being  broken  or 
fubdued*  Befides  being  fupported  by  their  pride  and 
anger,  paflions  difficult  to  taipe,  the  Scots  were  en» 
couraged  amid  all  their  calamities,  with  daily  promifes 
of  relief  from  France  ;  and  as  a  war  was  now  likely 
to  breakout  between  that  kingdom  and  England,  they 
had  reafoa  to  expcft  a  divifion  of  the  force  which  had 
folong  overwhelmed  and  oppreflcd  them  *• 

These  tranfaftions  naturally  bring  us  back  to  Ed- 
ward's claim  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  on  which  de- 
pended the  mod  memorable  events,  not  only  of  this 
long  and  aftive  reign,  but  of  the  whole  FnglUh  and 
French  hiftory,  during  more  than  a  century.  A  no- 
tion weaker  or  vvorfe  grounded  than|hat  claim  cannot 
well  be  imagined.  He  admitted  the  general  principle, 
that  females  could  not  inherit  the  crown  of  France. 
But,  in  fo  doing,  he  only  fct  afide  his  mother's  right, 
to  eftablifti  his  own;  for  although  he  acknowledged 
females  incapable  of  inheriting,  he  affcrted  that  males 
defcending  from  females  were  liable  to  no  fuch  objcc- 

6.  Rymtr,  vol.  iv.       Lcland'*  CcVr^?  vol.  ii.      W.  Hcming.       T. 
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#io«,  but  might  claim  by  right  of  propinquity.  This    LETTER 
plea,  however,  wa»  not  only  more  fayourablc  toCharlcs    ^      '   , 
king  of  Navarre,  drfoended  from  a  daughter  of  Lewis   a.d.  133K 
X.  but  contrary  to  the  cftablilhcd  rules  of  fucceffion 
in  every   European  country,     Edward's  claim   was 
therefore  difregarded,  and  the  title  of  Philip  of  Valois 
viniver&lly  recognized  and  acknowledged  ^. 

BtjrT  although  the  youthful  and  ambitious  mind  of 
£dward  had  raflily  entertained  this  falfi:  idea,he  did  nor 
carry  bis  pretenfions  fo  far  as  to  engage  in  boftiltties^ 
with  fo  powerful  a  monarch  as  Philip  VI.  On  the  coo- 
trary,  he  went  over  to  Amiens^  and  did  homage  for 
Guienne*.  By  that  compliance  he  indired4y  acknow^- 
ledged  Philip's  title  to  the  crown  of  France.  His  own 
claim  Indeed  was  fo  unreafonable,  and  fo  thoroughly 
difavowed  by  tiie  whole  French  nation,  that  to  infift 
on  it  was  no  better  than  pretending  to  the  violent  con* 
(jueft  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  probably  would  never 
have  been  farther  thought  of,  had  it  not  been  for 
fome  incidents  which  afterwards  excited  an  animolity 
between  the  two  moaarchs^ 

Robert  of  Artois,  a  prince  of  great  talents  and 
credit,  who  had  married  Philip's  iifter,  had  fallen  into 
difgrace  at  the  court  of  France.  His  brother-in-law 
not  only  abandoned  him,  butprofccutedhim  with  vio- 
lence. He  came  over  to  England,  and  was  favour*  A.  D.  1337* 
ably  received  by  Edward.  Now  refigning  himfelf  to 
all  the  movements  of  rage  and  revenge,  Robert  cndea* 
voured  to  revive  in  the  mind  of  the  Englifli  monarch 
his  fuppofed  title  to  the  crown  of  France ;  and  even 
flattered  him,  that  it  was  not  impoilible  for  a  prince  of 

7.  Froiflardi  torn.  i.    D.  Specileg.  torn.  iii.  8*  R]nner»  vol.  in 
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PART  I.    his  valour  and  abilities  to  render  this  claim  effeftuJ, 

A^  D.  1337.   "  ^  ^^^^  Philip  de  Valois  king  of  France,'*  added 

he  ;  "  and  with  your  affiftance,  I  will  depofe  him  for 

**  his  ingratitude  9." 

Edward  was  the  more  difpofed  to  liften  to  foch 
fuggeftionsy  as  he  had  reafon  to  complaia  of  Philip'i 
condu6^  with  regard  to  Guienne,  and  becaofe  that  mo- 
narch had  both  giveo  protection  to  the  exiled  David 
Bruce,  and  encouraged  the  Scots  in  their  ftrugglesfor 
independency.  Refentment  gradiially  filled  the  breafii 
of  both  monarchs,  and  made  them  incapable  of  heark- 
cning  to  any  terms  of  accommodation.  Philip  thought 
he  fhould  be  wanting  to  the  firft  principles  of  policy, 
if  he  abandoned  Scotland  ;  and  Edward  pretended  that 
he  rouft  renounce  all  claim  to  generofity,  if  he  with- 
drew his  protection  from  Robert  of  Artois.  Alliances 
were  formed  on  both  fides,  and  great  preparations  were 
made  for  war. 

On  the  fide  of  England  was  the  count  of  Hainauh, 
the  king's  father-in  law,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the 
archbifhop  of  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Guelder,  the  mar- 
quis of  Juljers,  and  the  count  of  Namur.  Thcfc 
princes  could  fupply,  either  from  their  own  Hates,  or 
?rom  the  bordering  countries,  great  numbers  of  w;»r- 
like  troops  :  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  make  Ed- 
ward's alliance  on  that  quarter  truly  formidable  but 
the  acceflion  of  Flanders,  which  he  obtained  by  means 
fomewhat  extraordinary. 

The  Flemings,  the  firft  people  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope that  fucccfsfully  cultivated  arts  and   manufac- 

9.  Frpiflard,  liv.  i.     Mrm.  ie  Robut  iTdrUis, 
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turesy  began  now  to  emerge  from  that  ftate  of  vaflal-  LSTIK^ 
age,  or  rather  fla very,  into  which  the  common  people    ,     J_  j 
had  been  univerfaily  thrown  by  the  abufes  of  the  feu-  A.D.  13374 
dal  polity ;  and  the  lower  clafs  of  men  among  them 
had  rifen  to  a  degree  of  riches  unknown  elfewhere  to 
thofe  of  their  ftation  in  that  comparatively  barbarooi 
age.    It  was  impoflible  for  fuch  men  not  to  refent  any 
ad  of  tyranny;  and  a£ts  of  tyranny  were  likely  to  be 
praAifed  by  a  fovereign  and  nobility  accuftomed  to 
domineer.    They  had  rifen  in  tumults  :  they  had  in- 
fulted  the  nobles,  and  driven  their  earl  into  France '». 

In  every  fuch  revolution  there  is  always  fome  lead- 
er or  demagogue,  to  whofe  guidance  the  people  blind- 
ly deliver  themfelves.  And  on  his  chara£ter  entirely 
depends  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  thofe  who  havp  put 
themfelves  under  his  care ;  for  every  fuch  man  has  it 
in  his  power  to  be  a  defpot :  fo  narrow  are  the  boun- 
daries between  liberty  and  llavery! — The  prefent 
leader  of  the  Flemings  wasJamesd'Arteville,  a  brewer 
of  Ghent,  who  governed  them  with  a  more  abfolute 
fway  than  had  ever  been  alTumed  by  any  of  their  law- 
ful fovcreigns.  He  placed  and  diiplaced  the  magif- 
trates  at  pleafure.  He  was  conftantly  attended  by  a 
guard  ;  who,  on  the  leaft  fignal  from  him,  inftantly 
aiTailinated  any  man  that  happened  to  fall  under  hit 
difpleafure.  All  the  cities  of  Flanders  were  full  of 
his  fpies;  and  it  was  immediate  death  to  give  him 
the  fmalleft  umbrage.  This  was  the  man  to  whom 
Edward  addreiTed  himfelf  for  bringing  over  the  Flem- 
i|igs  to  his  interefts^'. 


10.  Proiflard,  Uy.  t.  fx.  Id.ibi(L 
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Part  L  Provd  of  advances  from  fogreat  a  prince^  sivi  ft»- 
A.B^%S  ^^^^  ^^^^  '^^  Flemings  were  naturally  inclined  it 
maintain  connections  with  tbeEnglilh,  on  account  of 
the  advantages  of  trade,  their  demagogue  readit  j  em- 
braced  the  cauft  of  Edward,  and  ifnvited  him  over  le 
the  Low  Countrpe««  Edward*  repaired  to  Flanden, 
attended  by  feveral  of  his  nohilitj,  arid  a  body  of  Eng- 
Hfli  forces;  but  before  the  Flemings,  who  were  val- 
ftls  of  France,  would  take  up  arms  againft  their  licge 
tord,  Edward  was  obliged  to  aflumc  the  title  of  king 
of  France,  and  to  challen^  their  affiftance  for  de- 
throning Philip  de  Valois,  the  ufurper  of  his  king- 
dom »*.  This  ftcp,  which  was  taken  by  the  adrice 
of  d*Artcville,  as  he  knew  it  would  produce  an  irre- 
concilable breach  between  the  two  monarchs  (a  (ric- 
thcr  motive  for  his  joining  the  caufe  of  Edward),  gave 
rife  to  that  animofity  which  the  Englifh  and  French 
nations,  but  more  efpccially  the  former,  have  ever 
iince  borne  againft  each  other,  an  animofity  which 
bad,  for  feme  centuries,  fo  vifible  an  influence  on  all 
their  tranfnflions,  and  which  ftill  continues  to  in-* 
flame  the  heart  of  many  an  honcft  Engliftiman. 

Lkt  pbilofophers  blame  this  prejudice  as  inconfift- 
e.nt  with  the  liberality  of  the  human  mind  ;  let  mo- 
raliftB  mourn  itsfcvcrity,  and  weak  politicians  lament 
its  deftniftive  rage — you,  my  dear  Philip,  as  a  lover 
oi  your  country,  will  ever,  I  hope,  revere  a  paflion 
that  has  fo  often  given  vi£\ory  to  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, and  humbled  her  haughty  rival;  which  has  pre- 
fcrvcH,  and  continues  to  prclcrve  the  independency  of 
Great  Britain! 

Thf.  French  monarch  made  great  preparations  a- 
gaiaft  the  attack  from  the  F.nglifli ;   and  his  foreign 
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tlliancci  were  both  more  natural  and  powerful  than   better 

'    '  •     '  XL 

Ihofe  which  were  formed  by  hisantagonift.  The  king   ^  -^  '   j^ 
of  Navarre,  the  duke  of  Britanny,  the  count  of  Bar,   A.  D,i338. 
were  entirely  in  the  intcrefts  of  Philip;  and  on  the 
Gde  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  palatine 
of  the  Rhine,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Auftria,  the 
bifhop  of' Liege,  the  counts  of  Deuxponts,  Vaude- 
tnont,  and  Geneva,     A  mighty  army  was  brought- A. D.i3j9, 
into  the  field  on  both  fides.     Conferences  and  mutual 
Jefiances,  however,  were  all  that  the  firft  campaign 
produced;  and  Edward,  diftreflcd  for  want  of  money, 
iiras  obliged  to  dilband  his  army,  and  return  to  Eng- 
land ". 

But  this  illuftrious  prince  had  too  much  fpirit  to  be 
difcouraged  by  the  firft  difficulties  of  an  undertaking. 
He  was  anxious  to  retrieve  his  honour  by  more  fucceff- 
fttl  and  more  gallant  cnterprizes ;  and  next  feafon  prov-  A.  D.  134a 
ed  fomcwhat  more  fortunate.  The  Englifh,  under 
the  command  of  Edward,  gained  an  important  advant- 
age over  the  French  by  fca.  Two  hundred  and  thirty 
French  ftiips  were  taken,  thirty  thoufand  Frenchmen 
were  killed  with  two  of  their  admirals.  The  luftrc 
oif  this  viSory  increafed  the  king's  reputation  among 
hit  allies,  who  aiTemblcd  their  forces  with  expedition, 
and  joined  the  Englifh  army  ;  and  Edward  marched 
to  the  frontiers  of  France  at  the  head  of  above  one 
hundred  thoufand  men.  The  French  monarch  had 
colIeAed  an  army  ftill  more  numerous;  yet  he  conti* 
tinucd  to  adhere  to  the  prudent  refolution  he  had  form- 
ed, of  putting  nothing  to  hazard,  hoping  by  that  meant 
to  weary  out  the  enemy.  This  con^u£t  bad  in  fome 
mcafure  the  dcfircd  cfFcft.  Edward  fatigued  with 
rruitlcfsileges,  andirritatedatthcdiiagrceablcprofpeft 
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that  lay  before  him,  challenged  Philip  to  decide  their 
claims  to  the  crown  of  France  by  lingle  combat;  by 
an  adion  of  one  hundred  againft  one  hundred,  or  by 
a  general  engagement.  Philip  replied  with  his  ufaal 
coolnefsy  that  it  did  not  become  a  vaiTal  to  challenge 
his  liege  lord ;  and  Edward  found  it  neceiTary  to  con- 
clude a  truce  for  one  year'*. 

This  truce  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  folid  peace,  and  Edward  would  have  drop- 
ped his  claim,  had  not  an*  unexpefted  circumftance 
opened  to  him  more  promifing  views,  and  given  hit 
cnterprifing  genius  a  full  opportunity  to  difplay  itfclf. 
The  count  de  Mountfort,  the  hoir  male  of  Britanoyi 
had  feized  that  duchy  in  oppofition  to  Charles  of 
Blois,  the  French  king's  nephew,  who  had  manied 
the  daughter  of  the  late  duke.  Senfible  that  be  coold 
A.  D.  1341-  cxpefi  no  favour  from  Philip,  Mountfort  made  a  voy- 
age to  England,  on  pretence  of  foliciting  his  claim  to 
the  earldom  of  Richmond,  which  had  devolved  to  him 
by  his  brother's  death ;  and  then  offering  to  do  homage 
to  Edward,  as  king  of  France,  for  the  duchy  of  Bri- 
tanny,  he  propofcd  a  ftrift  alliance  for  the  fupport  of 
each  other's  prctcnfions. 

Little  ncgociation  was  ncccflfary  to  conclude  a 
treaty  between  two  princes  conneftcd  by  their  imme- 
diate intcrefts.  But  the  captivity  of  the  count  dc 
Mountfort,  which  happened  foon  after,  fcemcd  to  put 
an  end  to  all  the  advantages  naturally  to  be  expeflcd 
from  ftlch  an  alliance.  The  affairs  of  Britanny,  how- 
ever, were  unexpefledly  retrieved  by  Jane  of  FJandcn, 
countefs  of  Mountfort,  the  moft  extraordinary  woman 
of  her  time,     Roufed  by  the  captivity  of  her  hufband 
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from  thofc  domeftic  cares  to  which  ftic  bad  hitherto    LETTER 

XL 

confined  hcrfclf,  fhc  boldly  undertook  to  fupport  the    ^_^  ^ 
fallen  fortunes  of  her  family.     She  went  from  place  A.D.i34z. 
to  place,  encouraging  the  garrifons,  providing  them 
mUti  every  thing  neceffary  for  fubfiftence,  and  con-" 
:erting  the  proper  plans  of  defence ;  and  after  having 
put  the  whole  province  in  a  good  pofture,  fhe  fhut 
berfelf  up  in  Hennebone,  where  fhe  waited  with  im- 
patience the  arrival  of  thofc  fuccours  which  Edward 
bad  promifed  her. 

Charles  of  Blois,  anxious  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
s>f  this  important  fortrefs,  and  ftill  more  to  get  pofTef^ 
(ion  of  the  perfon  of  the  countefs,  fat  down  before  the 
place  with  a  great  army,  and  conduced  the  attack 
with  indefatigable  induflry.  The  defence  was  no  lefs 
vigorous.  The  befiegers  were  repulfed  in  every  af- 
fault.  Frequent  fallies  were  made  by  the  garrifon^ 
and  the  countefs  herfelf  being  the  moft  forward  on  all 
occafions,  every  one  was  afhamed  not  to  exert  him- 
felf tp  the  utmoft.  The  reiterated  attacks  of  the  be- 
fiegers, however,  had  at  length  made  feveral  breaches 
in  the  walls ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  a  general 
affault,  which  was  dreaded  every  hour,  might  bear 
down  the  garrifon.  It  became  neceffary  to  treat  of  a 
capitulation:  and  the  bifhopof  Laon  was  already  en- 
gaged in  a  conference  on  that  fubjefi  with  Charles  of 
Blois,  when  the  countefs,  who  had  mounted  a  high 
tower,  and  was  anxioufly  looking  toward  the  fea  for 
relief,  defcried  fome  fails  at  a  diflance.  <<  Behold 
<«  the  fuccours  !"  exclaimed  fhe; — <<the  Englifh  fuc- 
cours ! — No  capitulation.**  They  confiflcd  of  fix 
thoufand  archers,  and  fome  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  fir  Walter  Manny,  one  of  the  bravefl  cap- 
tains of  England;  and  having  entered  the  harbour, 
and  infpircd  frefh  courage  into  the  girrifon,  immedi- 
ately 
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PART  1.     atcly  ftllied  forth,  beat  the  befiegers  from  tHcir  pofti, 
aTdmJ^  and  obliged  them  to  dbcamji^^ 

NoTwiTHSTAHDiKG  thii  fncccfiy  thc  troops  finder 
fir  Walter  Manny  *erc  (bnnd  infdfficlent  for  thfc  foj^. 
port  of  thc  coantcfsof  Mouhtfort,  t¥ho  wfis  ftill  rca<ff 
to  be  orer-powered  by  numbers.  Edward  therefore 
fcnt  over  a  reinforcement  under  Robert  of  Artoif, 
and  afterward*  went  to  her  aftiftanfcc  ih  perfbn.  Ro- 
bert was  killed  in  the  defence  of  Vannes  :  and  Edward 
A.D.  1343.  concluded  a  truce  of  three  years,  on  honourable  terms, 
for  himftlf  and  the  countefs. 

This  truce,  howevir,  was 'of  much  fliorter  dun- 
rmtion  than  the  term  fpecified  in  the  articles,  ^nd  each 
monarch  endeaTOurcd  to  throvir  on  thc  othfcr  the  blame 
of  its  infraftron.    Tht  Englifli  parliament  entered 

A. D,  1344.  warmly  into  the  Quarrel,  advlfed  thc  king  not  to  be 
amufcd  by  a  fraudulent  truce,  and  granted  him  fup- 
plies  for  the  renewal  of  hoftilitics.  Thc  earl  of  Derby 

A.D.  1345.  was  fent  over  for  the  protcftion  of  Guicnne,  where  he 
behaved  with  great  gallantry;   and  Edward  invaded 

A.D.  1346.  Normandy  with  an  army  of  thirty  thouland  men.  He 
took  fcvcral  towns,  and  ravaged  the  whole  province, 
carrying  his  cxcurfions  even  to  thc  gates  of  Paris. 
At  length  Philip  advanced  againft  him  at  thc  head  of 
an  hundred  thoufand  men:  and  Edward,  afraid  of 
being  furrounded  in  thc  enemy's  country,  retreated 
towards  Flanders '^ 

Im  this  retreat  happened  the  famous  pafTagc  of  the 
Somme,  which  was  followed  by  the  ftill  more  cele- 
brated battle  of  Crcffy.— When  Edward  approached 
the  Somme,  he  found  all  the  bridges  either  broken 
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down  or  ftrongly  guarded.  An  army  of  twenty  thon- 
fand  men,  under  the  command  of  Godamar  dc  Faye, 
Was  ftationed  on  the  oppofiie  bank ;  and  Philip  was  ad- 
vancing on  him,  at  the  fame  time,  from  behind.  In  thU 
extremity  he  was  informed  of  a  place  that  was  ford- 
ftble  :  he  haftened  thither,  but  faw  de  Faye  ready  to 

•  obftruA  his  paffagc.  A  man  of  lefs  rcfolution,  or  mor6 
coolnfcfs,  would  have  hefitatcd:  Edward  deliberated 
not  a  moment,  but  threw  himfelf  into  the  river  fword 
in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  ftation,  and  purfued  them  to  a  diftancc  on 
the  plain.  Philip  and  his  forces  arrived  at  the  ford, 
when  the  rear-guard  of  the  Englifh  army  was  paffing; 
mnd  the  rifing  of  the  tide  only  prevented  that  inccnfed 
fnonarch  from  following  them.  On  the  lapfe  of  fy 
few  moment?  depended  the  fate  of  Edward  ! — and 
thcfc,  by  his  celerity,  were  turned  from  ruin  intd 
Tidory  !  yet  if  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  his  paflage^ 

,or  if  the  French  army  had  arrived  fomewhat  fooner, 
liow  many  pretended  philofophers  would  have  told  ui 
that  he  was  an  inconfiderate  prince,  and  the  attenf^pt 
would  have  been  branded  as  abfurd  !— ^So  much^  my 
dear  Philip,  docs  the  reputation  of  events  depend  ort 
fnccefs,  and  the  charaflers  of  men  on  the  (ituationif 

'  in  which  they  are  engaged, 

Edward  by  his  fortunate  paffage  gainefd  fomft' 
ground  of  the  enemy,  as  Philip  was  obliged  to  take  hi*^ 
route  by  the  bridge  of  Abbeville ;  but  he  ftill  faw  the 
danger  of  precipitating  his  march  over  the  plains  of 
Picardy,  and  of  expofing  his  rear  to  the  infults  of  the 
numerous  cavalry,  in  which  the  French  camp  abound- 
ed. He  therefore  embraced  the  prudent  refolution 
of  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  and  chofe  his 
ground  advantageoufly   near  the  village  of  Crefly ; 

where 
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PART  L  where  he  drew  up  his  army  in  excellent  order,  and  df« 
A.d/j346.  ^'^^^  ^"^^  ^^^*^^  lines.  The  firft  line  was  com* 
manded  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called 
the  Blacli  Prince,  from  the  colour  of  his  armoor; 
the  fecond  by  the  carls  of  Arundel  and  Northamp. 
ton  ;  and  the  king  himfelf  took  the  diredion  of  the 
third,  which  was  intended  as  an  auxiliary  force.  The 
French  army,  which  now  coniifted  of  aboTe  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand  men,  was  alfo  formed  into 
three  lines ;  but  as  Philip  had  made  a  hafty  and  coo- 
fufed  march  from  Abbeville,  the  troops  were  fatigued 
and  difonlered.  The  firft  line  confifling  of  fifteea 
thoufand  Genoefe  crofs-bow  men,  was  qommandcd 
by  Anthony  Doria  and  Charles  Grimaldi :  the  fecood 
was  led  by  the  count  d'  Alenfon  ;  and  the  king  ia 
AB|g.26.  perfoQ  was  at  the  head  of  the  third.  The  battle  be« 
gan  aboQt  three  o*clock,  and  continued  till  towaidt 
evening;  when  the  whole  French  army  took  to  flight, 
and  was  followed  and  put  to  the  fword  with  great 
ilaughter  till  the  darknefs  of  night  put  an  end  t6  the 
purfuit.  Alraoft  forty  thoufand  of  the  French  were 
ilain,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  principal  no* 
bility,  twelve  hundred  knights,  and  fourteen  hundred 
gcnilcmcn.  On  his  return  to  the  camp  Edward  flew 
into  the  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  dif- 
tinguifhcd  himfelf  in  a  remarkable  manner.  **  My 
**  brave  fon  !'*  cried  he,  "  pcrfcvere  in  your  honour- 
«*  able  courfc.  You  arc  my  fon !  for  valiantly  have  yoa 
«*  acquitted  yourfclf  to-day.  You  have  flievvn  your- 
•*  felf  worthy  of  empire  ■\" 

This  viftory  is  partly  afcribed  to  fome  pieces  of 
ariUery,  which  Edward  is  faid  to  have  planted  in  his 
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front,  and  which  gave  great  alarm  to  the  enemy  '^ ;  letter 
but  we  cannot  fuppofc  they  did  much  execution.  The  ^Jl'  j 
invention  was  yet  in  its  infancy ;  and  cannon  were  A.D.X346, 
at  firft  fo  clumfy,  and  of  fuch  difficult  management, 
that  they  were  rather  incumbrances  than  thofe  ter- 
rible inftruments  of  defolation  which  we  now  behold 
them.  They  had  never  before  been  made  ufe  of  on 
any  memorable  occafion  in  Europe.  This  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  the  «ra  of  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant difcoverics  that  has  been  made  among  men  : 
a  difcovery  which  changed  by  degrees  the  whole  mi- 
litary fcience,  and  of  courfe  many  circumftances  in 
the  political  government  of  Europe  ;  which  has 
brought  nations  giore  on  a  level ;  has  made  fuccefs  id 
war  a  matter  of  calculation  ;  and  though  fcemingly 
contrived  for  the  dcftruftion  of  mankind,  and  the 
.  overthrow  of  empires,  has  in  the  iffuc  rendered  battles 
•  left  bloody,  and  conqucfts  Icfs  frequent^  by  giving 
greater  fecurity  to  ftatcs,  and  intercfting  the  paf- 
•    fioos  of^men  lefs  in  the  ftruggle  for  viflory. 

A  WEAK  mind  is  elated  with  the  fmalleft  fticcefg  i 
a  great  fpirit  is  little  afFeficd  by  any  turn  of  fortune. 
Edward,  inftcad  of  cxpefting  that  the  viQory  at 
Creffv  would  be  immediately  followed  by  the  total 
fubje&ion  of  the  difputed  kingdom,  feemed  rather  to 
I  moderate  his  views.  He  prudently  limited  his  am- 
[  bition  to  the  conqueft  of  Calais ;  by  which  he  hoped 
to  fccure  fuch  an  eafy  entrance  into  France,  as  might 
afterwards  open  the  way  to  more  confiderable  advan- 
tages. He  therefore  marched  thither  with  his  vifto- 
jriout  army,  and  prefented  himfelf  before  the  place. 

x8.  Vilhoi,  lib.  xii. 
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PART  I.  In  the  mean  time  David  Brace,  king  of  Scotland, 
iLDrifAS*  ^^^^  *^''  countrymen  had  recalled,  was  ftrongly  foli- 
cited  by  his  ally,  Philip,  to  invade  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England.  He  accordingly  affenrblcd  a  great 
army,  and  carried  his  ravages  as  far  as  Durham.  He 
0A«  i7»  was  there  met  by  queen  Philippa,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  which  (he  committed 
to  the  command  of  lord  Percy.  A  fierce  engagement 
cnfucd;  and  the  Scots  weie  broken  and  chafed  off  the 
field  with  great  flaughter.  Fifteen  thoufaud  of  thctn 
were  flain,  among  whom  were  the  chancellor  and  earU 
marlhal.  The  kinghimfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  toge* 
ther  with  many  of  the  principal  nobility  '9. 

As  foon  as  Philippa  had  fecured  her  royal  prifoner, 
fhe  croffcd  the  fea  at  Dover,  and  was  received  in  the 
£ngli(h  camp  before  Calais  with  all  the  eclat  due  to 
her  rank,  her  merit,  and  her  fuccefs.     This  was  the 
age  of  chivalry  and  gallantry.     Edward's  courtiers 
excelled  in   thefe  accomplifhmcnts  no  lefs  than  in 
policy  and  war;   and  the  extraordinary  qualities  of 
the  women  ofthofe  times;  the  ncccffary  confcqucncc 
of  rcfpcftful  admiration,   form  the  beft  apolo'^y  for 
the  fuperftitious  devotion  which  was  then  paid  to  the 
A.V.  1347.  fofter  fex.    Calais  was  taken,  after  an  obftinalc  fic^c 
of  alnioft  twelve  months.     The  inhabitants  were  ex- 
pelled :  and  it  was  peopled  anew  with  Englifh  fubjefts, 
and  made  the  ftaple  of  wool,   leather,  tin,  and  lead; 
the  four  chief  commodities  of  England,  and  the  only 
ones  for  which  there  was  yet  any  demand  in  foreign 
markets.  A  truce  was  foon  afterwards  concluded  with 
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France,  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope's  legate,    letter 

and  Edward  returned  in  triumph  to  England  *•.  ^ '^^ 

A.D.  <348. 
Here  a  few  obfervations  fccm  neceffary.  The  great 
facccfg  of  Edward  in  his  foreign  wars  had  excited  a 
ilrong  emulation  among  the  Englifh  nobility  ;  and 
their  animoiity  againft  France,  and  refpeft  to  their 
prince,  had  given  a  new  and  more  ufeful  dire£^ion  to 
that  ambition,  whichhad  fo  often  been  turned  by  thofe 
turbulent  barons  againft  the  crown,  or  which  difcharg- 
ed  Its  fury  on  their  fellow-fubjcfts.  This  prevailinfg 
fpirit  was'  farther  promoted  by  the  inftitution  of 
the  military  Order  of  the  Garter,  in  emulation  of  A.D.i35o^ 
fome  orders  of  knighthood,  of  a  like  nature,  which 
had  been  eftablifhcd  in  different  parts  of  Europe. ~  A 
ftory  prevails,  though  not  fupported  by  ancient  au- 
thority, that  Edward*s  miftrefs,  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be  the  countefs  of  Salifbury,  dropped  her  garter  at 
a  court  ball ;  that  the  king  fiooped,  and  took  it  up; 
when  obfcrving  fome  of  his  courtiers  to  fmile,  as  if 
they  had  fufpe^led  another  intention,  he  held  up  tho 
trophy,  and  called  out,  Honl  folt  qui mal y penfe :  **Evil 
**  to  him  that  evil  thinks !" — And  as  every  incident  of 
gallantry  in  thofe  times  was  magnified  into  a  matter  of 
importance,  he  inftituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter  ia 
commemoration  of  this  event,  though  not  without  po- 
litical views,  and  gave  thefe  words  as  the  motto  of  the 
order*  Frivolous  as  fuch  an  origin  may  feem,  it  is  per- 
fe£tly  fuitable  to  the  manners  of  that  age  ;  and,  as  a 
profound  hiftorian  remarks,  it  is  difficult  by  any  other 
means  to  account  either  for  the  feenftingly  unmeaning 
terms  of  the  motto,  or  the  peculiar  badge  of  the  garter, 

ao.  Ibid. 
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PART  1.    which  appears  to  have  no  reference  to  any  purpofe 
^^  ^"■■^    either  of  military  ufeor  ornament  *'• 

A  DAMP,  however,  was  fuddexily  thrown  over  the 
triuropli^ni  feftivity  of  the  Englilh  court,    by  adc- 
ftrudlive  peftilencc,  which  about  this  tioac  invaded 
Britain,   after  having  defolated  the  grcateft  part  of 
the  earth.     It  made  its  appearance  firft  in  the  north 
of  Afia ;  encircled  all  that  vaft  continent  ;   vifitcd 
Africa  ;  made  its  progrefs  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other ;  and  is  computed  to  have  fwcpt  away  near 
a  third  of  the  inhabitants  in  every  country  through 
which  it  paffcd.    'Above  fifty  thoufand  fouls  arc  faid 
to  have  perifhed  by  it  in  London  alone.  This  griev- 
ous calamity,  more  than  the  pacific  difpofition  of 
the  princes,  fervej  to  prolong  the  truce  between  Eng- 
land and  France. 

A.D. X350.        DaRiNG  this  truce  Philip  de  Valois  died,  without 
being  able  to  rc-eilablilh  the  affairs  of  France,  which 
his  unfucccfsful  war  with   England  had   thrown  into 
much  difordcr.     This  monarch  had,   during  the  firft 
years     of  his    reign,    obtained    the     appellation  of 
Fortunatey  and  acquired  the  charafter  of  Prudent:   but 
he  ill  maintained  cither  the  one  or  the  other  ;  Icfs  in- 
deed from  his  own  fault,    than  bccaufe  he  was  over- 
matched by  the  fuperior  fortune  and  fupcrior  genius  of 
Edward.     But  the  incidents  in  the   reign  of  his  Ion 
John,  gave  the  French  caufe  to  lament  even  the  ca- 
lamitous times  of  Philip.    John  was  diflinguifheJ  by 
many  virtues,    but  particularly  by  a  fcrupulous  ho- 
nour and  fidelity.     He  was  not  deficient  in  peribnil 
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courage ;  but  as  he  wanted  that  mafterly  prudenae    LI^tter 
and  forefight,  which  his  difiicult  fituation  required, 
his  kingdom  was  at  the  fame  time  difturbcd  by  intef- 
tinc  commotions,  and  oppreffed  by  foreign  wars. 

The  principal  author  of  thefe  calamities  was  Charles 
king  of  Navarre,  furnamed  the  Bad,  and  whofe  con- 
duct fully  entitled  him  to  that  appellation.  He  was 
defcended  from  males  of  the  blood  royal  of  France. 
His  mother  was  daughter  of  Lewis  X.  and  he  had 
himfelf  married  a  daughter  of  the  reigning  king  ;  but 
all  thefe  ties,  which  ought  to  have  conneftcd  him 
with  the  throne,  gave  him  only  greater  power  to  (hake 
xnd  overthrow  it.  He  fecretly  entered  into  a  corrcf- 
pondence  with  the  king  of  England  ;  and  he  feduced, 
by  his  addrefi,  Charles,  afterwards  furnamed  the 
Wife,  the  king  of  France's  cldcft  fon,  and  the  firft 
who  bore  the  title  of  Dauphin,  by  the  re-union  of 
the  province  of  Dauphiny  to  the  crown.  This  young 
prince,  however,  made  fenfible  of  the  danger  and 
folly  of  fuch  conncftions,  promifed  to  make  atone- 
ment for  the  offence  by  the  facrifice  of  his  aflbciates. 
In  concert  with  his  father,  he  accordingly  invited 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  par-  A.D.  1355. 
ty,  to  a  feaft  at  Rouen,  where  they  were  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  John.  Some  of  the  moft  obnoxious 
were  immediately  led  to  execution,  and  the  king  of 
Navarre  was  thrown  into  prifon.  But  this  ftrokc  of 
fcverity  in  the  French  monarch,  and.  of  treachery  in 
the  Dauphin,  was  far  from  proving decifive  in  rcftor- 
.ing  the  royal  authority.  Philip  of  Navarre,  brother 
to  Charles  the  Bad,  and  GeofFrcy  d*Harcourt,  put  all 
the  towns  andcaflles  belonging  to  thaV  prince  in  a  poC- 
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FART  r.    ture  of  defence ;  and  they  had  immediate  recoarfe  to 
AToinis-  ^"5^*°^  ^^  ^^'*  defpcrate  extremity  **. 

The  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  had 
always  been  ill  obferved  on  both  (ides,  was  now  ex< 
pircd  :  fo  that  Edward  was  at  liberty  to  fupport  the 
French  malcontents.  The  war  was  again  renewed; 
and  after  a  variety  of  fortunes^  but  chiefly  in  favour 
of  the  Englifh,  an  event  happened  which  nearly  prov- 
ed fatal  to  the  French  monarchy. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  encouraged  by  the  fucccfs  of 
^•D.  »3i^«  the  firft  campaign,  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  only 
twelve  thoufand  men;  and  with  that  fmall  body  he 
ventured  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  France.  King 
John,  provoked  at  the  infult  offered  him  by  this  incur- 
fion,  colleAed  an  army  of  iixty  thoufand  cpmbatants, 
and  advanced  by  hafly  marches  to  intercept  his  ene- 
my. The  prince,  not  aware  of  John's  near  approach, 
loft  fomc days,  on  his  march,  before  the  caftlc  of  Remo- 
ranlin,  and  thereby  gave  the  French  monarch  an  op- 
portuhity  of  overtaking  hini.  The  purfuers  camewith- 
fcpLi9.  in  fight  at  Maupcrtuis,  nearPoiftiers ;  and  young  Ed- 
ward, fenfible  that  his  retreat  was  now  become  im- 
prafticable,  prepared  for  battle  with  all  the  courage 
of  a  hero,  and  all  the  prudence  of  an  experienced 
general.  ^Jo  degree  of  prudence  or  courage,  however, 
could  have  favcd  him,  had  the  king  of  France  known 
how  to  make  ufc  of  his  prcfent  advantages.  John's 
fupcrioriiy  in  numbers  enabled  him  to  furround  the 
Enolilh  camp,  and  by  intercepting  all  provifions,  to 
Reduce  the  prince  to  the  neccffity  of  furrendering  at 

£2.  FruilTard,  liv.  i. 
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idifcrtion.  But  the  impatient  ardour  of  the  French  no«   LETTER 
bility  prevented  this  idea  from  ftriking  any  of  the  com-    ^     \^ 
manders;  fo  that  they  immediately  took  meafures  for  A.D.x}56. 
the  aflault,  with  full  alTurance  of  vidory.    But  they 
found  thcmfelves  miferahly  miftaken.    The  Englifh 
a4vent«c-ers  received  them  with  defperate  valour,  put 
their  army  to  flight,  and  took  their  king  prifoner. 

The  Black  Prince,  who  had  been  carried  away  in 
purfuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  finding  the  fliild  entirely 
dear  on  his  return,  had  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched, 
and  was  repoiing  himfelf  after  the  toils  of  battle,  when 
informed  of  the  fatp  of  the  French  monarch.  John 
had  long  refufed  to  furrcn^er  himfelf  to  any  one, 
but  his  **  cpuljn  the  pripce  of  Wales  *'."  Here  com- 
mences the  r^al,  and  unexampled  heroifm  pf  young 
£dward — the  triumph  of  humanity  and  moderatioi> 
Qver  infolence  aqd  pride,  in  tl>e  heartof  a  young  v\rar«f 
rior,  elated  by  as  extr^iordinary  and  as  unexpedled  fqc* 
cefs  as  had  ever  crowned  the  arms  of  any  commander. 
He  came  forth  to  n^eet  the  captive  king  with  all  the 
marks  pf  regard  and  fympathy ;  adminiflercd  com- 
fort to  him  amidf^  his  misfortunes ;  paid  bim  the  tri* 
bute  of  praife  due  to  his  valour  ;  and  afcribed  his  own 
TiAory  merely  to  the  blikid  chance  of  war,  or  to  a  fu« 
perior  Providence,  which  contrggls  all  thp  efforts  of 
buman  force  and  prudence.  He  ordered  a  repaft  to  be 
prepared  in  his  tent  for  the  royal  prifoner  ;  and  he 
himfelf  ferved  at  the  captive's  tabic,  as  if  he  had  been 
one  of  his  retinue.  All  his  father^s  pretenfions  to  the 
crown  of  France  were  now  buried  in  oblivion.  Joho 
lA  captivity  received  the  honours  of  a  king,  which 
wrere  refufed  him  when  feated  on  the  throne  of  Clovis. 
His  misfortunes,  not  his  right,  were  refpeAed  ;  an4 
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the  French  prifoncrs,  conquered  by  this  elevation  of 
mind,  more  than  by  the  Englifh  aroas,  burft  into 
tears  of  admiration  ;  which  were  only  checked  by  the 
refleftion,  that  fuch  exalted  heroifm  in  an  enemy 
muft  make  him  doubly  dangerous  to  the  independency 
of  their  native  country  *+. 

A.D.1357.  The  prince  of  Wales  conduced  hU  royal  prifoner 
to  Bourdeaux  ;  and,  after  concluding  a  truce  for  two 
years,  brought  him  over  to  England.  Here  the  king  of 
France,  befidcs  the  generous  treatment  which  he  met 
with,had  the  melancholy  confolation  of  meeting  a  hro* 
ther  in  ai9i£tion.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  been  for 
eleven  years  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  Edward,  whofc 
fuperior  genius  and  fortune  had  reduced  at  once  the 
two  neighbouring  potentates,  with  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged in  war,  to  the  condition  of  prifoncrs  in  his  ca- 
pital. Finding,  however,  that  the  conqueft  of  Scot- 
land was  nowife  advanced  by  the  captivity  of  its  fovc- 
reign,  Edward  confcnted  to  rcftorc  David  Bruce  to  his 
liberty,  for  thcranfomof  one  hundred  thoufand  marks 
fterling;  and  that  prince  delivered  the  Tons  of  all  hij 
principal  nobility,   as  hoftagcs  for  the  payment  ^5, 

Meanwhile  the  captivity  of  the  French  mo-; 
narch,  jomcJ  to  ihe  preceding  diforders  of  the  king- 
dom, had  produced  an  almoft  total  diflblutibn  of  civil 
authority,  and  occaiioned  the  moft  horrible  and  dc- 
Ilruclive  violences  cvcrexperienced  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try. The  Dauphin,  now  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
naturally  alTumcd  the  reins  of  government  durin?^  his 
father's  captivity  ;  but  although  endowed  with  an  ex-  i 
cellent  judgment,  even  in  fuch  early  years,  he  pof* 
fcffed   neither  experience   nor    ability    fufEcient  to 
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remedy  the  prevailing  evils*    In  order  to  obtain  lap* 
plies,'  he  aflemhled  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom.     But 
that  national  aflembly,  inftcad  of  fupporting  his  ad*  A.IXt3jI» 
sniniftrationy  were  themfelves  feized  with  the  fpirit 
of  licentioufttefs ;  and  laid  hold  of  the  prefcnt  oppor« 
tunity  to   demand   limitations   of  the  regal  power^ 
the  punifhmcnt  of  paft  malverfations,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  king  of  Navarre.     Marcel,  provoftof  themer« 
chants  of  Paris^  and  firfl  magiftrate  of  that  city,  put 
himfclf  at  the  head  of  the  unruly  populace;  and  front 
the  violence  and  temerity  of  his  charafter,  puOied 
them  to  commit  the  mod  criminal  outrages  againft 
the  royal  authority.     They  detained  the  Dauphin  ia 
a  kind  of  captivity  :  tliey  murdered  in  his  prefence 
Robert  de  Clermont  and  John  de  Conflans,  marefchalt 
of  France:  they  threatened  a!l  the  other  miniftert 
with  the  like  fate;  and  when  Charles,  who  ha«i  bcea 
obliged  to  temporize  and  diflemble,  made  his  efciipe 
from  their  hands,  they  levied  war  againft  him,   and 
openly  preftcd  the  ftandard  of  rebellion.     1  he  other 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  in  imitation  of  the  capital, 
iliook  off  the  Dauphin's  authority;   took  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  fpread  the  contagion 
into  every  province.     The  wild  ftate  of  nature  fecm- 
cd  to  be  renewed  in  the  bofom  of  fociety  :  every  man 
was  thrown  loofc  and  independent  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

The  nobles,  whofc  inclinations  led  them  to  adhere 
to  the  crown,  and  were  naturally  diipofed  to  check 
thefc  tumults,  had  loft  all  their  influence.  The  troops, 
l^ho  could  no  longer  be  retained  in  difcipline,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  want  of  pay,  throwing  off  all  regard  to 
their  officers,  fought  the  means  of  lubliftcncc  by  pil- 
lage and  robbery ;  and  affociating  with  them  all  the 
^Iforderly  people,  with  whom  that  age  abounded,  in- 
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Cefted  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  in  numerous  bo- 
diet.  They  defoUted  the  open  country,  burned  and 
plundered  the  villages ;  and  by  cutting  off  all  means 
of  communication  or  fubfiftoDce,  reduced  to  neceffity 
even  the  inhabiunu  of  the  fortified  towns • 

The  peafants,  formerly  oppreflTed,   and  now  left 
tinproteded  by  their  mafters,  became  defperate  from 
their  prefent  mifery  ;  and  rifing  every  where  in  arms, 
carried  to  the  laft  extremity  thofe  diforders,   which 
were  derived  from  the  fedition  of  the  citizens  and  dif- 
banded  ibldiers.  The  gentry,  hated  for  their  tyranny, 
were  every  where  expofed  to  the  violence  of  popular 
rage ;  and,  inftcad  of  meeting  with  the  rcfpcSk  d|ie  to 
their  rank,  became  only,  on  that  account,  the  objed 
of  more  wanton  iofult  to  the  mutinous  ruftics.   They 
were  hunted  like  wild  beafts,  and  put  to  the  fword 
without  mercy.  Their  caftles  were  confumed  with  fire, 
and  levelled  with  the  ground;  while  their  wives  and 
daughters  were  fubje£tto  violation^  and  then  murdered* 

A  BODY  of  nine  thoufand  of  thefc  favage  boors  broke 
into  Mcaux,  were  the  wife  of  the  Dauphin,  the 
duchefs  of  Orleans,  and  above  three  hundred  other 
ladies  had  taken  fhcltcr.  The  mod  brutal  treatment 
and  fatal  confequences  were  apprehended  by  this  fair 
and  helplefs  company  ;  when  the  count  de  Foix  and 
the  captal  de  Buche,  with  the  afliftance  of  only  fixty 
knights,  animated  with  the  true  fpirit  of  chivalry, 
flew  to  the  refcue  of  the  ladies,  and  beat  off  the  brutal 
and  rapacious  peafants  with  great  flaughter  '*. 


Amidst  thefc  diforders  the  king  of  Navarre  made 
his  efcape  from  prifon,  and  prefented  a  dangerous  lead- 
er to  the  furious  malcontents.     He  revived  his  pre«    I  ^' 
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teniions  to  the  crown  of  France ;  but  in  all  hit  opera-    IEtter. 
tions  he  aftcd  more  like  a  captain   of  banditti  tlian  ^   , 

one  who  afpired  to  be  the  head  of  a  regular  govern*  A.D.  1358. 
Blent,  and  who  was  engaged  by  his  ftation  to  endea- 
vour the  re-eftablifhmejdt  of  order  in  the  community, 
i^ll  the  French,  therefore,  who  wifl\ed  to  rcftore  peace 
to  their  defolated  country,  turned  their  eyes  towards 
the  Dauphin ;  who,  though  not  remarkable  for  his 
military  talents,  daily  gained  by  his  prudence  and  vi- 
gilance, the  afcendant  over  his  enemies.  Marcel,  the 
lirdi^ious  provoft  of  Paris,  was  flaip  in  attempting  to 
deliver  that  city  to  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  capital 
immediately  returned  to  its  duty  ;  the  mod  confider- 
able  bodies  of  the  mutinous  peafants  were  difperfed,or 
put  to  the  fword  ;  fome  bands  of  military  robbers  un- 
derwent the  fame  fate,  and  France  began  once  more 
CO  aiTume  the  appearance  of  civil  government  *7. 

Edward  appeared  tojiav^  a  favourale  opportunity 
of  pufhing  his  conquefls,  during  the  confufion  in  the 
Dauphin's  aiFairs;  but  his  hands  were  tied  by  the 
truce,  and  the  ftate  of  the  £ngli(h  finances  made  a 
ccflation  of  arms  neccffary.    The  truce,  however,  no 
fooner  expired  than  he  invaded  France  anew  with  the  A.D.iJ5f» 
whole  military  force  of  England.     He  ravaged  the 
country  without  oppofition ;  pillaged  many  towns, 
and  levied  contributions  upon  others ;  but  finding  that 
be  could  not  fubfift  his  army  in  a  kingdom  wafted  by 
foreign  and  domeftic  enemies,  he  prudently  concluded 
the  peace  of  Bretigni,  which  feemcd  to  fecure  effcn- 
tial  advantages  to  his  crown.    By  this  peace,  it  was  A.D.i|So6 
fiipulated,   that  John   fhould  pay  three  millions  of 
crowns  of  gold  for  his  ranfom ;  that  Edward  (hould  for 
ever  renounce  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
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PART  L  to  the  provinces  of  Normandyj.  Maine,  Tonraine 
JJ^5?i3fio.  Anjou,  poffcffcd  by  his  anccllors;  in  cxchang 
which  he  fhoulcl  receive  tht:  provinces  of  Po 
Xaintongc,  TAngenois,  Pcrigord,  the  Limo 
Quercy,  Rovcrgae,  rAngoucoois,  and  other  dif 
in  that  quarter,  together  with.  Calais,  Guifnes,  I 
treuil,  and  the  county  of  Ponihieu,  on  the  othci 
of  France;  that  the  full  fovercignty  of  thcfe 
vinces,  as  well  as  of  Guiennc,  fhould  be  veftcdii 
crown  of  England  ;  and  that  Fraoce  fhould  rcno 
mil  title  to  feudal  jurifdiftion,  homage,  or  appeal! 
them  *». 

In  confequencc  of  this  treaty,  the  king  of  Yn 
wasrcftored  to  his  liberty  ;  but  many  difScuiticsa 
iag  with  refpcdt  to  the  execution  of  fome  of  the  i 
cles,  he  took  the  honourable  relolution  of  coming  c 

jl^p.1363.  to  England  in  perfon,  in  order  to  adjufl  them. 
council  endeavoured  to  dilFuadc  him  from  ihisdcS 
which  they  rcprcfented  as  rafh  and  impoliiic; 
infinuated,  that  he  ought  to  elude  as  far  as  pofi 
theexecutionoffodifadvantageousatreity.  "Tno 
*^juftice  and  good  faith,"  replied  John»  «Mvere 
**  nifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  earth,  they  ought 
«*  to  retain  their  habitation  in  the  breafts  of  princ( 
And  he  accordingly  came  over  to   his  former  1( 

A.D.1364.  ings  in  the  Savoy  ;  where  he  foon  after  fickcncd, 
died  *^ 

John  was  fucceeded  in  the  throne  of  France  bj 
fon,  Charles  V.  a  prince  educated  in  the  fchool  of 
Vcrfity,  and  well  qualified,  by  his  prudence  and  ei 
rience,  to  repair  the  loflcs  which  the  kingdom 
fuftained  from  the  errors  of  his  predcccflbrs.    C 

18.  Rymcr,  vol.  ¥1.  49.  Froiflard,  uhi  fop 
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J  to  the  praftice  of  a  U  the  great  princes  of  thoft    ^^JT^^ 
es,  who  held  nothinr^  in  eftimation  but  military    ^^^1^ 
rnge,    he  feems  to  h.  ivc  lard  it  down  as  a  maxinA',  A.ai3^4* 
cr  to  appear  at  the  'fiead  of  his  armies.     He  was 
firft  European  mon  arch,  that  fhewcd  the  advan- 
e  of  policy  and  for  jfight  over  a  rafh  and  prccipi- 
:  valour. 

Jefore  Charles   co'uid  think  of  counterbalancing 
Treat  a  power  as  Engl  and,  it  was  neceffary  for  him 
emeJy  the  many  difo  Tclcrs  to  which  his  own  king- 
n  was  expofcd.     He     accordingly  turned  his  arms 
infl  the  king  of  Nav  arre,    the  p;reat  difturber  of 
ince  during  that  age  ;     r.nd  he  de,fcated  that  prince^ 
I  reduced  him  to  terms,     by  the  valour  and  conduft 
Bertrand  du  Gucfclin,  c  wieof  the  moft  accomplifh- 
captains  of  thofe  times,    whom,  Charles  had  the  dif- 
nment  to  chufe  as  the  i  aftru  ment  of  his  viftorics.   A.D«t36s* 
alfo  fettled  the  affairs  of  Bri'  ctany,  by  acknowledg- 
;  the  title  of  Mountfort,  iUid  .  receiving  homage  for 
dominions.     But  much  w.%s     yet  to  do. 

D  N  the  conclufion  of  the  pes     cc  of  Bretigni,  a  multi- 
le  of  military  adventurers,       who  had  followed  the 
)fperous  fortunes  of  Edward,    ^bcing  difperfed  into  the 
eral*  provinces  of  France,  :    jnd  pofleflcd  of  ftrong- 
Js,  refufed  to  lay  down  th     cir  arms,  or  rclinquifh  a 
arfc  of  life  to  which  they  w     ere  now  accuflomed,  and 
which  alone  they  could  er     irn  a  fubfiftence.     They 
rrcfore  affociated  themfelv     cs  with  the  banditti,  who 
re  already  inured  to  the  1     labits  of  rapine  and  vio- 
ice ;  and  under  the  name  ot     'C^jmpan'ei  and  Csmpanio^iSj 
:ame  a  terror  to  the  peac      sable  inhabitants.     So:nc 
iglifh  and  Gafcon  gentlcn  ,  icn  of  charaftcr  wore  not 
lamed  to  take  the  comma    '.  ad  of  thcfc  ruffians,  whofc 
mber  amounted  to  near  fc      jrtyihoufand,  and  whobjrc 
^  the 
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the  appearance  of  regular  armies  rather  than  bands  of 
robbers  *•.  As  Charles  was  not  able  by  force  to  it- 
drefsfo  enormous  a  grievance^i  he  was  led  by  neceffitv, 
and  by  the  turn  of  his  charafler,  to  correS  it  by  po- 
licy; to  difcover  fome  meth^%d  of  difcharging  into 
foreign  countries  this  dangerous  and  inteftinc  eYiL 
And  an  occafion  now  offered. 

Alphonso  XI.  king  of  Caftile,  who  took  thecitj 
of'Algezira  from  the  Moors,  after  a  famous  iicge  of 
two  years,  had  been  fucceedcjd,  in  1350,  by  his  foa 
Peter  I.  furnamed  the  Cruel;  a  prince  e<^ally  perfi« 
dious,  debauched,  and  bloody.  He  began  his  reign 
with  the  murder  of  his  father's  miftrefs,  Leonora  de 
Gufman  :  his  nobles  fell  ev<try  day  the  vi£lims  of  his 
feverity  :  he  put  to  death  his  coufin,  and  one  of  his 
natural  brothers,  from  groundlefs  jealoufy  ;  and  he 
can  cd  !ns  queen,  Blanche  de  Bourbon,  of  the  blood 
royal  of  France,  to  be  thrown  into  prifon,  and  after- 
wards poifoned,  that  he  might  enjoy  in  quiet  the  em- 
braces of  Mary  de  Paidella,  with  whom  he  was  vio- 
lently enamoured. 

Henrv,  count  of  Traftamara,  the  king  of  Spain's 
natural  brother,  alarmed  at  the  fate  of  his  family,  and 
A.D.i36tf.  dreading  his  own,  took,  arms  againft  the  tyrant;  but 
having  failed  in  the  atteiinpt,hc  fled  into  France  where 
he  found  the   minds  of  men  inflamed  againft  Peter, 
on  account  of  the  murde  r  of  the  French  princcfs.   He 
alked  permiflion  of  Charl  cs  to  enlift  the  Companies  in  his 
fcrvice,  and  to  lead  them  into  Caftile  againft  his  bro- 
ther. The  French  monarch,  charmed  with  the  projcfi, 
employed  du  Gucfclin  in  negociating  with  the  leaders 
of  ihefe  banditti.     The  treaty  was  foon  concluded: 
and  du  Guefclin  having  <x)mplcted  his  levies,  led  tbc 
army  firft  to  Avignon,  wtere  the  pope  then  rcfidcd, 

30.  Jbid. 

and 
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md  demanded,  fword  in  hand,  abfolution  for  his  ruf-   UTT^R. 

ian  foldicrs,  who  had  been  excoaimunicated,  and  the  ^  -^-'    « 

am  of  two  hundred  thoufand  livres,  for  their  fubfift*  A.D.  ijH. 

:nce.     The  firll  was  readily  promifed  him;  but  fome 

ifficulty  being  made  with  refpeA  to  the  fecond,  da 

Suefclin  replied^  <*  My  fellows,  I  believe,  may  make 

'  a  fhift  to  do  without  your  abfolution  :  but  the  mo* 

^  ney  is  abfolutely  neceflary.**    His  Holinefs  novf 

xtorted  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  its  neigh- 

ourhood  the  fum  of  one  hundred  thoufand  livres,  and 

fFcrcd  it  to  du  Guefclin.     **  It  is  not  my  purpofe,'* 

lid  that  generous  warrior,  ^<  to  opprefs  the  innocent 

^  people.     The  pope  and  his  cardinals  can  fpare  me 

^  double  the  fum  from  their  own  pockets.     I  there- 

<  fore  iniift,  that  this  money  be  reftored  to  the  own- 

'  ers:  and  if  I  hear  they  are  defrauded  of  it,  I  will, 

'  myfelf  return  from  the  other  fide  of  (the  Pyrenees, 

^  and  oblige  you  to  make  them  reftitution."    The 

^pe  found  the  neceility  of  fubmitting,  and  paid  from 

lit  own  treafury  the  fum  demanded ''.    Thus  hal* 

3wed  by  the  blefHngs,  and  enriched  by  the  fpoils  of 

he  churchy  du  Guefclin  and  bis  army  proceeded  on 

beir  expedition  ! 

A  BODY  of  experienced  and  hardy  foldiers,  con- 
a£ted  by  fo  able  a  general,  eafily  prevailed  over  the 
ing  of  Caftile,  whofe  fubje£ls  were  ready  to  join  the 
lemy  againft  their  opprefTor.  Peter  fled  from  his  A.  0.13674 
>iiiinions,  took  flieltcr  in  Guienne,  and  craved  the 
roteflion  of  the  Black  Prince,  whom  the  king  of 
ngland  had  invefted  with  the  fovereignty  of  the 
rded  provinces,  under  the  title  of  the  principality  of 
.quitaine.  The  prince  promifed  his  afliftance  to  the 
ethroned  monarch;  and  having  obtained  his  father's 
>nfent,  he  levied  an  army,  and  fet  out  on  his  enter  « 
rize, 

THt 
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.  FAKT  I.  •  The  firft  lofs  which  Henry  of  Traftamara  ft 
Jtoi^^V'  ^^^^  ^^^  interpofition  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  « 
recall!  ng  of  the  Companies  from  his  fer  vice :  and  fo 
reverence  did  they  pay  to  the  name  of  Edward 
great  numbers  of  them  immediately  withdrevi 
Spain,  and  enlifted  under  his  ftandard.  Henry, 
ever,  beloved  by  his  new  fubjefts,  and  luppor 
the  king  of  Arragon,  was  able  to  «iect  the 
with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thoufand  men, 
times  the  number  of  thofc  commanded  by  the 
Prince;  yet  du  Gucfclin,  and  all  his  exper 
officers,  advifed  him  to  delay  a  decifivc  a£tion ;  i 
was  their  opinion  of  the  valour  and  condu£t 
Englifli  hero  !— But  Henry,  trufting  to  his  nui 
ventured  to  give  Edward  battle  on  the  banks 
Ebro,  between  Najara  and  Navarettc ;  whci 
French  and  Spaniards  were  defeated,  with  the 
above  twenty  thoufand  men,  and  du  Guefcll 
other  officers  of  diftinftion  taken  prifoncrs.  A\ 
tile  fubmitted  to  the  viftor  :  Peter  was  refto 
the  throne;  and  Edward  returned  to  Guiennc 
his  ufual  glory  ;  having  not  only  overcome  thegr 
general  of  his  age,  but  reftrained  the  moft  blood-ti 
tyrant  from  executing  vengeance  on  his  prifonei 

But  this  gallant  warrior  had  foon  reafon  tor 
his  connexions  vvitli  a  prince  like  Peter,  lofttoail 
of  virtue  and  honour.  Tl:at  ungrateful  monftcr  r 
cd  tbcftipulated  pay  to  ihe  Englifh  forces  Ed 
abandoned  him.  He  treated  liis  lubjefls  wiih  ih 
moft  barbarity;  their  animofity  was  roulcd  aj 
him;  anddu  Guelclin,  having  obtained  his  ran 
returned  to  Cdhle  with  the  count  of  Trai^ainara, 
fomc  forces  icvic  1  anew  in  France.  They  were! 
ed  by  the  Spaniih  malcontents ;  and  having  no  lo 

7t.  FroilTard,  liv.  i. 
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the  fuperior  genius,  and  the  fupcrior  fortune  of  the    LETTER. 
JBIack  Prince  to  encounter^  they  gained  a  complete    i_  ^-  j 
Viaorjr  over  Peter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toledo.   A.D.  i^dZ* 
The  tyrant  now  took  refuge  in  a  caflle,  where  he  was 
loon  after  befieged  by  the  viftofs,  and'  taken  prifoner, 
in  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape.     He  was  con* 
dufied  to  his  brother  Henry  ;  agaii^ft  whonahe  is  faid 
to  have  ruflied,  in  a  tranfport  of  rage,  difarmcd  as  he 
was.     Henry  Hew  him  with  his  own  hand,  in  refent- 
tnent  of  his  cruelties ;  and,  though  a  baftard,  was 
honoured  with  the  crown  of  Caftile,  which  he  traaf- 
tnitted  to  his  pofterity  U. 

In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  the  Black  Prince  were 
fallen  into  fome  diforder.  He  had  involved  himfclf  fo 
much  in  debt  by  his  Spanifh  expedition,  that  he  found 
it  necelTary,  on  his  return,  to  impofe  on  his  foreign 
principality  a  new  tax,  which  fome  of  the  nobility 
paid  with  extreme  rcluftance,  and  to  which  others  ab*> 
iblutcly  refufed  to  fubmit.    They  carried  their  com* 

a^  plaints  to  the  king  of  France,  as  their  lord  paramount ; 

B  aod,  as  the  renunciations  agreed  to  in  the  treaty  of 

^  Bretigni  had  never  been  made,  Charles  feized  this  op« 
portunity,  to  renew  his  claim  of  fuperiority  over  the 
Englifh  provinces  ^*.     In  this  refolution  he  was  en- 

-    toaraged  by  the  declining  years  of  Edward  III.  and 

the  languifhing  ftate  of  the  prince  of. Wales's  health  :  A.D.  1369. 
lie  therefore  fent  the  prince  a  fummons  to  appear  in 
liis  court  at  Paris,  and  juftify  his  condud  towards  hit 
Vaflals.  The  prince  replied,  that  he  would  come  to 
PariS)  but  it  Ihould  be  at  the  head  of  fixty  thoufand 
tBOn*    War  was  renewed  between  France  and  £ng« 

3  J,  Id.  IbidL        34«  T.  Walfiosbam.    Fr«iflard,  ubirup. 

K  n  land. 
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TART  I.  laind,  and  with  fingular  revcrfc  of  fortune.  The  low 
ftatc  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  healih  not  permitting  him 
to  exert  his  ufual  aQivity,  the  French  were  viaorious 
in  almoft  every  a^lion  ;  and  when  he  was  obligcJ,  hj 

iLD.  ij7^  his  increaiing  infirmities^  to  throw  up  the  commandi 
and  return  to  his  native  country,  the  afFairs  of  the 
Englifh  went  to  total  ruin  on  the  continent.  Tbcy 
were  ftript,  in  a  few  years  of  all  their  ancient  poi- 
feflions  in  France,  except  Bourdeaux  and  Bayoane; 
and  of  all  their  conquefts,  except  Calais  '^« 

These  misfortunes  abroad  were  followed  by  the 
decay  of  the  king's  authority  at  home*  This  was 
chiefly  occafioned  by  his  extravagant  attachment  to 
Alice  Pierce,  a  young  lady  of  wit  and  beauty,  whoft 
influence  over  him  had  given  fuch  general  difgufi,  » 
to  become  the  obje£l  of  a  parliamentary  re  in  on  ft  ranee. 
The  indolence  naturally  attendant  on  years  and  infir- 
micies,  had  alfo  made  Edward  refign  the  adminiftra- 
lion  into  the  hands  of  his  Ton,  the  duke  of  Lancafler, 
vrhofe  unpopular  manners  and  proceedings  weakened 
extremely  the  afFeftions  of  the  Engli(h  to  their  fovc- 

A.D.  13:6.  reign.  Meanwhile  the  prince  of  Wales  died  ;  leav* 
ing  behind  him  a  charafter  adorned  with  every  emi- 
nent virtue,  and  which  would  throw  luftre  on  the  moft 
fhining  period  of  ancient  or  modern  hiftory.  The 
king  furvived  that  melancholy  incident  only   abouc 

AD.  1377.  twelve  months.  He  expired  in  thcfixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fifty-firft  of  his  reign  ;  one  of  the 
longcft  and  moft  glorious  in  the  Englifli  annals.  His 
latter  days  were  indeed  fomewhat  obfcured,  by  the  in- 
firmities and  the  follies  of  old  age;  but  he  was  nofooner 
dead  than  the  people  of  England  were  fenfiblc  of  their 
irreparable  lofs,  and  pofterity  coniidcrs  him  as  the 
j^rcateft  and  moft  accpmplifhed  prince  of  his  time. 

33-  Ibid. 

Thi 
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The  domeftic  government  of  Edward  was  even  letter 
more  worthy  of  admiration  than  his  foreign  viftorici.  ^  '  f 
By  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  his  adminiftration,  A.D.*3?y. 
England  enjoyed  a  longer  term  of  interior  peace  and 
tranquillity  than  it  had  been  bleft  with  in  any  former 
period,  or  than  it  experienced  for  many  ages^  after. 
He  gained  the  affeflions  of  the  great,  yet  curbed  ^eir 
licentioufnefs.  His  aiFable  and  obliging  bebaviouty 
his  munificence  and  generofity,  made  them  fubmit 
with  pleafure  to  his  dominion  :  his  valour  and  con- 
dud  made  them  fuccefsful  in  moft  military  entcrprizes; 
and  their  unquiet  fpirits,  dire£)ed  againfl  a  public 
enemy,  had  no  leifure  to  breed  thofe  private  feuds  to 
which  they  were  naturally  fo  much  difpofed.  This 
internal  tranquillity  was  the  chief  benefit  that  Eng- 
land derived  from  Edward's  continental  expeditions  : 
and  the  miferics  of  the  reign  of  his  fucceflbr  made  the 
nation  fully  fenfible  of  the  value  of  the  bleffing. 

.  But  before  I  fpeak  of  the  adminiftration  of  Richard 
II.  the  unhappy  fon  of  the  Black  Prince,  Imuft  carry 
forward  the  affairs  of  the  German  empire.  At  prefent, 
Isowever,  it  wiH  be  proper  to  obferve,  That  the 
French  monarch,  Charles  V.  whofc  prudent  conduft 
had  acquired  him  the  farname  of  Wift^  died  foon  after 
Edward  III.  while  he  was  attempting  to  expel  the 
Englifh  from  the  few  places  which  they  flill  retained 
in  France,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  a  minor  fon  of  the 
fame  name,  Charles  VI.  fo  that  England  and  France 
were  now  both  under  the  government  of  minors.  And 
both  experienced  the  misfortunes  of  a  turbulent  and 
divided  rtgency. 

N  a  a  LET- 
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LETTER     XLI. 

7%e  Ge&MAN  EMTl^ZanJits  Dcpindtncies^  Rourm/ 

M/ItaLIAK  STATES,/r#OT  thi  Ei^liH  ofL^Wlt  if 

Bavaria  to  the  Dtatb  ^Charles  IV. 

WE  now,  rty  dear  Philip,  approach  to  that  «ra 
in  the'hiftory  of  the  German  empire,  when 
the  famous  conftitution,  called  the  Golden  Ball,  was 
eftablifhed  ;  which,  among  other  things,  fettled  the 
nrumbcr  and  the  rights  of  the  eleAors,  as  yet  uncer- 
tain, and  produdlve  of  many  diforders. 


Hbnry  VII.  as  you  have  already  feen  ftmgglcd 
hard  to  recover  the  fovereignty  of  Italy  ;  but  he  dkd 
before  he  was  able  to  accomplifh  his  purpofe.  His 
death  was  followed  by  an  interregnnoi  of  fourteen 
n>«>nths,  which  were  employed  in  the  intrigues  of 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  of  Frederick  the  Handfoflie, 
duke  of  Auftria.     Lewis  was  clefted  by  the  greater 

A.D.  1315-  number  of  the  princes;  but  Frederick  being  chofenaod 
fupportcd  by  a  fa^lion,  difputed  the  empire  with  him. 
A  furiouscivil  war,  which  longdefolated  both  Italy  and 
Germany,  was  the  confequence  of  this  oppofition.  At 

A.D.  1 319.  laft  the  two  competitors  met  ncarMuldorf,  and  agreed 
to  decide  their  important  difpute  by  thirty  chanapions, 
fifteen  againft  fifteen.  The  champions  accordingly 
engaged  in  prclcnce  of  both  armies,  and  fought  with 
I'uch  fury,  that  in  a  fliort  time  not  one  of  them  was 
left  alive.  A  general  afVibo  followed,  in  which  the 
Auftrians  were  worfted.  But  this  viftory  was  notde- 
cifivc.  Frederick  foon  repaired  his  lofs,  and  even  r^ 
vaged  Ba-varia.     The  Baviirian  aflcmbled  a  powerful 

A.D  1312.   priiiy,   in  order  to  oppolc  his  rival ;  and  the  battle  of 


V-chlvis,    in  '.vhich   the  duke 


of  Auftria  was  takca 
prifoner, 
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prifoner,   fixed  the  imperial  ctown  on  the  he«d  of    JLETTER 
Lewis  V  ••  iJiL; 

A.D.  i3=.i. 

During  the  courfe  of  thefe  ftrugglcs  was  fought, 
between  the  Swift  and  Anftrians,  the  memorable  battle 
of  Morgart ;  which  eftabliflied  the  liberty  of  Swifier- 
.  land^  as  the  vi Aory  of  Marathon  had  formerly  done 
that  of  Greece  :  and  Attic  eloquence  only  was  want- 
ing to  render  it  equally  famous.  Sixteen  hundred 
.Swi&y  from  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Under* 
wald,  defeated  an  army  of  twenty  tboufand  Auftriani^ 
in  paffing  the  mountains  mear  Moagart,  in  1315,  and 
dcoYC  them  out  of  the  country  with  terrible  flaugfater. 
The  alliance  which  thefe  three  cantons  had  entered 
into  fot  the  term  of  ten  years,  was  now  converted 
iato  a  perpetual  league  ;  and  the  other  cantcws  occafir 
.anally  joined  in  it.% 

Lewis  V.  had  no  fooner  humbled  the  duke  of  Auf-r 
trta  than  a  new  antagonift  ftarted*  uip :  •— he  had  the 
.pope  to  encounter.  The  reigning  pontiff  at  that  time 
,wa8  John  XXIU  who  had  been  eleAed  at  Lyons  in 
1515,  by  the  influence  of  Philip  the  Long,  king  of 
France.  John  was  the  Ton  of  a  cobkr^  and  one  of 
thofe  men  who,  raifed  to  power  by  chapce  or  me? 
rit,  are  haughty  in  proportion  to  the  meannefs  of 
their  birth.  He  had  not  hitherto,  however,  interfer- 
ed in  the  a^airs  of  the  empire  ;  but  now,  all  at  odce, 
he  fct  himfelf  up  as  its  judge  and  maftcr,  He  dc- 
•clarcd  the  clcaion  of  {-c wis  void  :  he  maihtained,  a.  D.  1314. 
that  it  was  the.  right  pf  the  fovcrcign  pontiff  to  exar  '• 
pine  and  conficm  the  eleAiop  pf  emperors ;  that  the 
government,  during  a  vacancy,  belonged  to  him': 
and  he  commanded. the  emperor,   by  virtue  of  his 

r.  Avent.  sinfi^f.  Boi&r.   Kb:  vli/       • '  »:  $iii^ler^V«  ffrp-J.  Hflvetu. 
'    '•  N  n  3  apcfftolic 
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PARTT.    apoftolic  power,   to  lay  afidcthc  imperial  enfigns, 
'li'anif.  ""^''  ^^  ftiould  receive  permiffioa  from  ibc  Holj  Sec 
to  reaflume  them  '• 

StvERAL  attempts  were  made  by  Lewis  towards  a 
reconciliation  with  his  Holinefs,  but  in  vain  :  tbe 
proud  pontiff  was  inflexible,  and  would  liften  to  oo 
reafonahle  conditions.  The  emperor,  therefore,  jea- 
lous of  the  independency  of  his  crown,  endeavoured 
to  ftrengthen  his  intereft  both  in  Itaiy  and  Germany. 
He  continued  the  government  of  Milan  in  the  family 
of  the  Vifconti,  who  were  rather  maftert  than  magif- 
trates  of  that  city  (  and  he  conferred  the  governmeDt 
of  Lucca  on  Caftruccio  Cafiruccani,  a  celebrated 
captain,  whofe  life  is  pompoufly  written  by  Machia- 
veL  The  German  princes  were  moftly  in  his  inte- 
reft, and  no  lefs  jealous  than  Jie  of  the  dignity  of 
the  empire* 

A.D. /315*  Enraged  at  fuch  firmnefs,  pope  John  excom- 
municated and  depofed  the  emperor  Lewis,  and  en- 
deavoured to  get  Charles  the  Fair,  king  of  France, 
elefted  in  his  room.  But  this  attempt  mifcarricd. 
None  of  the  German  princes,  except  Leopold  of  Auf- 
tria,  came  to  the  place  appointed  for  an  interview  with 
the  French  monarch  ;  and  the  imprudent  and  ambi- 
tious Charles  returned  chagrined  and  di (appointed 
into  his  own  dominions  *. 

Thus  freed  from  a  dangerous  rival,   the  emperor 
A.D.T317.  marched  into  Italy,  in  order  to  eft ablifh  hisauthoricf 
in  that  country.     He  was  crowned  at  Milan,   and  af- 
terwards at  Rome  ;   where  he  ordered  the  following 
proclamation  to  be  made  three  times  by  an  Auguftinc 

3.  Stcf  Ii.  Baluzii,  yit,  PwtiJ.  A^tm^m,  vol.  L  4.  VUUdI,  lib.  Or 

8  friar: 
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friar :  "  Is  there  any  one  who  will  defend  the  oinfe  of   1.ETTER 
«<  ibc  pricft  of  Cahors,  who  calls  bimfclf  pope  John  ?"    yJ^'Zlj 
—  And  no  perfon  appearing,  fcnicncc  was  immediately 
pronounced  againft  his  Holinefs.   Lewis  declared  him    A.D.  1319. 
convided  of  hcrcfy,  deprived  him  of  all  his  dignities 
and  benefices,  and  delivered  him  over  to  tlic  fecular 
power,  in  order  to  faffer  the  punilhment  of  fire  ;  and 
Peter  Rainaucci,  a  Neapolitan  Cordelier^  was  created 
pope  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V  *. 

But  Lewis,  notwithfianding  this  mighty  parade^ 
was  foon  obliged,  like  his  predecefibrs,  to  quit  Italy^ 
in  order-to  quell  the  troubles  of  Germany ;  and  pope 
John,  though  a  refugee  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
recovered  his  authority  in  Rome.  The  Imperialifts 
were  expelled  the  city  ;  and  Nicholas  V.  the  emperor's  A.D.  1330. 
pope,  was  carried  to  Avignon,  where,  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck,  he  publicly  implored  forgivencfs  of 
his  rival,  and  ended  his  days  in  prifon  ^. 

The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  in  peace 
at  Mujiich,  having  fettled  theafFairs  of  Germany, 
But  he  dill  lay  under  the  cenfures  of  the  church, 
and  the  pope  continued  to  foUcit  the  princes  of  the 
empire  to  revolt  againft  him.  Lewis  was  preparing 
toafiemblc  a  general  council,  in  order  to  depofe  his 
Holinefs  a  fecond  time,  when  the  death  of  John  A.  0.1334. 
made  fuch  a  meafure  unneceflary,  and  relieved  the 
emperor  from  all  dread  of  the  fpiritual  thunder.  Tliis 
turbulent  pope,  who  firft  invented  the  taxes  for  dif* 
penfations  and  mortal  fins,  died  immenfely  rich.  He 
was  fuccccded  in  the  papacy  by  James  Fournier,  fur- 
named  the  White  Cardinal,  whoaiiumed  the  name  erf 
BcnediaXll7. 


5.  BaluzJi,  ubi  f«p. 

6.  Ibid. 

:.  Baluz.  P'ii.  P^Mii/. 
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Ths  new  pope,  whofeemed  deiirovs  to  tread  in  the 
flept  of  his  predccciTor,  confirmed  all  the  hulls  which 
had  been  iiTued  by  John  againft  the  emperor.  But 
Lewiff  had  now  affairs  of  more  importance  to  engage 
his  attention  than  thofe  impotent  ful  mi  nations^ 
John  of  Luxemburg,  fecond  fon  of  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, had  married  Margaret,  furnamed  Greai 
Mouth,  beirefs  of  Carinthia  ;  and  that  prtricefs  ac- 
cufing  her  hufband  of  impotency,  a  hifhop  of  Fri? 
(ingcn  diflblved  the  marriage,  and  fhc  efpoufed  the 
tnargrave  of  Brandenburg,  fon  of  the  emperor  Lewis, 
who  readily  confentcd  to  a  match  that  added  Tyrol 
and  Carinthia  to  the  pofleffions  of  his  family.  Thii 
marriage  produced  a  war  between  the  hou(e$  of  Bata- 
ria  andBohcmia,  which  laftcd  only  one  year,  but  occa- 
iioned  abundance  of  bloodlhed  ;  and  the  parties  caoe 
AD.  r^s^-  ^0  *  ^^^y  fi^g^^^r  accommodation.  John  of  Luyeo* 
Jburgconfeifed  that  his  wiithad  reafpn  to  forfake  hiiD| 
renounced  all  claim  to  her,  and  ratified  her  marriage 
with  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  *. 

This  affair  being  fettled,  Lewis  everted  all  h« 
endeavours  to  appealc  the  domcftic  troubles  of  the 
empire,  which  were  ftill  kept  alive  by  ?he  intrigues 
of  the  pope  ;  and  notwithftanding  all  the  injuries  and 
infults  he  had  fuftained,  he  made  fcveral  attcippts 
towards  an  accommodation  with  the  Holy  See.  But 
ihefc  nec^ociations  being  rendered  incffeflual  by  the 
influence  of  PVancc,  the  princes  of  the  empire,  cede 
A.D.  1330.  fiaftical  as  well  as  fccular,  affcmblcd  at  Frankfort,  and 
cftablifhcd  that  famous  cooftitution,  by  wliich  it  wis 
irrevocably  fixed,  *'  That  thepluraliry  of  the  fuffrages 
**  of  the  elcQoral  college  confers  ihc  empire, 
•*  without  the  confcnt  pf  the  Holy   See;    that  die 

%.  Nijt,  it  Lwstmlwrg. 
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*#*  pope  has  no  fupcriority  over  the  emperor  of  Ger-    I-ETTer 
if  many,  nor  any  right  to  approve  or  rejeft  his  elcc-  .^  -,-,_/ 
f^  tion;  and  that  to  maintain  the  contrary  is  high*   A.Q.  1338, 
^*  trcafon."     They  alfo  refuted  the  abfurd  claim  of 
the  popes  to  the  government  of  the  empire  during  a  • 
vacancy;  and  declared,  That  this  right  appcrtains^^ 
by  ancient  cuftom,   to  the  count  PaUtine  of  the 
Rhine  », 

Getimany  now  enjoyed  for  fome  years  what  it  had 
feldom  known,  the  bleflings  of  peace ;  which^was  again 
interrupted  by  the  court  of  Avignon.  Benedift  XIK 
vras  fucceeded  in  the  papacy  by  Clement  VL  t  native 
pf  France,  and  To  haqghty  and  enterpridng  as  to  affirm 
that  his  ^'  predeceiTors  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be 
f*  popes/*  He  began  his  pontificate  with  renewing 
all  the  bulls  iffued  againft  Lewis;  with  naming  avi- 
.par-general  of  the  empire  i^n  Lombardy,  and  endet<T 
Touring  ;q  make  all  Italy  (h?ke  off  the  emperor*s  aii^ 
jthority. 

LewM)  ftilj  defiroui  pf  an  accommodation  with  the 
Holy  See,  amidil  all  thele  ads  of  enmity,  fent  aili- 
baiTadors  to  the  court  of  Avignon.  But  the  coo^ 
ditions  prefcribcd  by  his  Holinefs  were  to  unreafon* 
able,  that  they  were  reje£ted  with  difdaio  by  a  diet 
of  the  empire,  as  an  infultupoji  the  imperial  dignity. 
Clement,  more  incenfed  than  ever  at  this  inftance  ef 
difrcgafd,  folminared  new  excommunications  againft 
the  emperor,  f*  May  the  wrath  of  God,"  fays  the  a.D. '346. 
enraged  pontiff  in  one  of  his  bulls,  *^  and  of  St.  Peter 
*«  and  St.  Paul^  crulh  him  in  this  world,  and  that 
<^  which  is  rp  come  !  May  the  earth  open  and  fwal- 
a  low  him  alive;  may  his  memory  perilh,  and  all 

9.  Heifs,  liv.  U.  chap.  26. 
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l»ART  I.   «  the  elements  be  liis  enemies;  and  may  his  chiUren 
V^^*^"^   **  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  adverfaries,  even  in  the 
'  ^    '   "  fight  of  their  father 'V 

Clzment  ifToed  another  boll  for  the  eIe£lton  of  a 
newcnoperor;  and  Charles  of  Luxeaiburg,  margrave 
of  Moravia,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Charles 
IV.  fon  and  heir  of  John,  king  of  Bohemia^  having 
made  the  necefTary  concefCons  to  his  Holinefs,  was 
defied  king  of  the  Romans  by  a  faction*  Lewis, 
A.I>.i347-  however,  maintained  his  authority  till  his  death, 
which  happened  foon  after  the  elefiion  of  his  rival; 
when  Charles,  rather  by  his  money  thaa  his  valour, 
got  pofleflion  of  the  imperial  throne. 

While  thefe  things  were  tranfafting  in  Germany, 
1  fingolar  fcene  was  exhibited  in  Italy.  Nicholas  Ri* 
enzi,  a  private  citizen  of  Rome,  but  an  eloquent,  bold, 
enterpriiing  man,  and  a  patriot,  feeing  that  city 
abandoned  by  the  emperors  and  the  popes,  fet  himfeif 
up  as  the  rcftorcr  of  rhc  Roman  lil>crty  and  the  Roman 
power.  Proclai:nc.-i  tribune  by  the  people,  and  put  in 
poffcflion  of  the  Capitol,  he  declared  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  free,  and  dtni/ens  of  Rome.  But  thefe  con- 
vulfivc  ftrugglcsof  long-expiring  freedom,  like  many 
others,  proved  ineffcftual.  Ricnzi,  who  ftylcd  him- 
feif **  the  fcverc  though  merciful  Deliverer  of  Rome, 
♦*  the  zealous  Aflcrtor  of  the  Liberties  of  Italy,  and 
**  the  Lover  of  all  Mankind,"  as  he  attempted  toimi- 
tate  the  Gracchi,  met  the  fame  fate,  being  murdered 
by  the  patrician  faftion  *^ 

A  scRN'E  no  Icfs  extraordinary  was,  ahnut  this  time, 
exhibited  At  Nnplcs.     The  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 

10.  Annal  ae  I  Lm^,  torn.  ii.  12.  Id.  ibid. 
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Sicily  ftni  continued  to  be  nilcd  by  foreigners.    Na-    letter 

•plei  was  governed  by  the  houfe  of  France,  and  Sicily    ^ '  ^ 

1>y  that  of  Arragon.  Robert  of  Anjou,  fon  of  Charles  a.d.  1347, 
the  Lame,  thongh  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  re* 
cover  pofleffion  of  Sicily,  had  made  Naples  a  flourifli- 
ing  kingdom.  He  died  in  1343,  and  left  his  crown 
to  Joan  his  grand -daughter,  who  had  married  her  re- 
lation Andrew,  brother  to  Lewis  of  Anjou,  eleded 
kingof  Hungary  ;  a  match  which  feemed  to  cement 
the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  that  houfe,  but  prbv« 
ed  the  fource  of  all  its  misfortunes.  Andrew  pretend- 
ed to  reign  in  his  own  right;  and  Joan,  though  but 
eighteen  years  of  ag^,  inlified  that  he  fliould  only  be 
-confidcred  as  the  queen's  bulband.  A  Franifcan  friar, 
called  Brother  Robert,  by  whofe  advice  Andrew  was 
wholly  governed,  lighted  up  the  flames  of  hatred  and 
difcord  between  the  royal  pair  ;  and  the  Hungarians, 
of  whom  Andrew's  court  w^s  chiefly  compofed,  ex- 
cited the  jealoufy  of  the  Neapolitans,  who  confidtred 
them  as  barbarians*  It  was  therefore  refolvcd,  in  a 
council  of  the  queen's  favourites,  to  put  Andrew  to 
death.  He  was  accordingly  ftranglcd  in  his  wife's  an- 
tichambcr  i  and  Joan  married  the  prince  of  Taren- 
tum^  who  had  been  publicly  accufed  of  the  murder  of 
her  hufband,  and  was  well  known  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  that  bloody  deed.  How  (Irong  a  prefump- 
tion  of  her  own  guilt ! . 

In  the  meantime  Lewis  king  of  Hungary,  brother 
to  the  murdered  Andrew,  wrote  to  Joan,  that  he 
would  revenge  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  prince 
on  her  and  her  accomp'ices.  He  accordingly  fet  out 
for  Naples  by  the  way  of  Venice  and  Rome.  At 
Rome  he  publicly  accufed  Joan,  before  the  tribune  a.d.  134?: 

Ricnzi; 
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PART  L  Rienzi ;  who,  daring  the  exiftence  of  Jbit  tnnfitorj 
^' "-""^  power,,  beheld  (everal  kings  appealing  to  lus  triboiuli 
as  was  cuftooiary  in  the  times  of  the  aacient  republic 
Hienzi  however  declined  giving  his  decifion;.  a  mo- 
deration by  which  he  at  leaftgave  one  example^ Us 
prudence  :  and  Lewis  advanced  towards  Naplesi  car- 
rjing  along  with  him  a  black  Aandard,  on  which  wai 
painted  the  moft  ftriking  circumftancesof  Andrew^ 
murder.  He  ordered  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  oieef 
the  accodiplioes  in  the  regicide,  ui  be  beheaded*  Jots 
and  her  hufband  fled  into  Proveqce;  where  findiDg 
hcrfclf  utterly  abandoned  by  her  fubjeds,  fiif^-waitai 
on  Pope  Clement  VI.  at  Avignon,  a  city  Qf  vhid 
^e  was  fovercign,  as^oau^fs  of  ProveQce,  aodwhidi 
ihe  ibid  to  that  pontiff,  together  with  its  territories 
for  eighty  thoufaod:  florins  in  gold,  which  a:  cell* 
brated  hiftbriah  tells  us  were  never  paid.  Here  & 
pleaded  her  caufe  in  perfon  before  the  pope,  ani 
was  acquitted.  But  perhaps :tfaede(ire  of  pofltfiog 
Ayignon  had  feme  influence  i;pon  the  judgi^eat  of  his 
Holinefs, 

Ci^ement's  kindcfs  did  not  ftop  here*  la  ordci 
to  engage  the  king  of  Hungary  to  quit  Naples,  he  pro- 
pofcd  that  Joan  (hould  piy  him  ^  fum  of  money; 
but  as  ambition  or  avarice  had  no  (hare  in  Lewis's 
enterprize,  he  gcncroufly  replied,  ^*  I  aai  ootcooR 
**  hither  to  fell  my  brother's  blood,  but  to  revenge 
A,  D.  1352.  it!*'  and  ;is  he  had  partly  effeded  his  purpofc  he 
went  away  fatisficd,  though  tlic  kingdom  of  Naples 
was  in  his  povvcr"^.  Joan  recover*^  her  dominions, 
but  only  to  become  more  wretched.  Of-her  unhappy 
fate,  I  fliall  afterwards  havex>cfarion  to  fpeak. 

X2.  Villani,  lib.  xii. 
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Wt  tnuft  now  return  to  the  afBiirsof  the  emperor  Xetter 
Charles  IV.    This  prince,  who  was  equally^  diftin-   .    -J\^ 
guiflied  hy  his  weakners  and  pride,  had  no  fooner  fet- 
tied  the  aiTairs  of  <jerniany  than  he  went  to  receive  A.D.1355. 
^e  innperial  crown  at  Rome,  where  he  behaved  in  a 
manner  more  pufilanimovs  than  any  of  his  predecef* 
fors.    The  coronation  ceremony  was  no  fooner  per- 
formed than  he  retired  without  the  walls,  in  confc- 
iquence  of  an  agreement  which  he  had  made  with  the 
Jkipe;  though  the  Romans  came  to  offer  him  the  go- 
vernment of  their  city,  as  his  hereditary  right,  and 
entreated  him  to  re-eftablifli  their  ancient  liberty. 
He  told  the  deputies  he  would  delibtrate  on  the  pro- 
pofal.     But  being  apprchenfive  of  fome  treachery,  he 
fneaked  off  in  the  evening,  under  pretence  of  going 
to  take  the  diveriion  of  hunting.     And  he  afterwards 
ratified  and  confirmed  many  promifes  extorted  from 
him  by  Clemeat  Vl.  very  much  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  empire  in  Italy  *K 

The  poet  Petrarch,  fo  highly  celebrated  for  his 
love-verfes,  wrote  a  letter  to  Charles  upon  this  oc-  A,  0.13564 
calion,  in  which  are  found  thcfe  fpirited  words: 
*<  You  have  then  promifcd  upon  oath,  never  to  return 
**  to  Rome  ! — What  (hameful  conduct  in  an  emperor^ 
«  to  be  compelled  by  a  pirieft  to  content  himfclf  with 
^<  the  bare  title  of  Caefar,  and  to  exile  hlmfelf  for 
"  ever  from  the  habitation  of  the  Caefars !  to  be 
<*  crowned  emperor,  and  then  prohibited  from  reign* 
«  ing,  or  a£ting  as  head  of  the  empire  !— What  an 
<<  infult  upon  him  who  ought  to  command  the  uni- 
<<  verfe^  to  be  no  longer  mailer  of  himfelf,  but  reda- 
«'  ced  to  obey  his  own  vaffal  '♦. 


i^.  f  leury,  t»m.  zx.  Ihr.  96.  24.  J>e  fH.  S^iH.  lib.  ii. 
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FARTL  This  emperor  feemed  tobave  renoanced  codrdr 
JLD^i^si  ^^^  politics  of  bis  predcccflbrs;  for  he  not  oDly  difcon- 
raged  and  rcjcdcd  the  proffers  of  the  Ghibclinci,  bai 
afFeded  to  treat  them  as  enemies  to  religion,  and  ac* 
tually  Supported  the  Guelphs.  By  thefc  meant  he 
procured  the  favour  of  the  pope  and  his  dependentSi 
who  flattered  him  with  the  moft  fulfomc  adulation; 
but  the  Italians  in  general  viewed  him  with  contempt, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  attached  to  the  cro- 
pire  (hut  their  gates  againft  him.  At  Cremona  he  wu 
obliged  to  wait  two  hours  without  the  walls,  before 
he  received  the  anfwcr  of  the  magiflrates;  who,  at 
laft,,  oniy  pcrmiited  him  toentcrasa  finiplc  ftrangcr, 
without  arms  or  retinue*'. 

Charles  IV.  made  a  more  rcfpeftable  figure  after 

his  return  to  Germany.     The  number  of  clcftorato 

had  been  fixed  fince  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  morcb? 

cuftom  than  by  laws,  but  not  the  number  of  eledon. 

The   duke  of  Bavaria  prcfumcd  he  had    a    right  lo 

<tleft  as  well  as  the  count  Palatine,  the  elder  branch  of 

their  family  ;  and  the  younger  brothers  of  the  houfc 

of  Saxony   believed   ihcmlelvcs   entitled   to  vote  as 

well  as  the  elder.     The  emperor  therefore  rcfolvcd  to 

fettle  thefc  points,  that  due  fubordination  might  take 

place,  and  future  eleftions  be  conduced  without  con* 

fufion  or  diforder.    For  this  purpofe  he  ordered  a  diet 

to  be  affemblcd  at  Nuremburg,   where  the    famous 

conftitution,  called  the  Golden  Bull^    was  eftabliflied 

in  the  prefence,  and  with  the  confcnt  of  all  the  princes 

bifhops,  abbots,  and  the   deputies  of  the    imperial 

cities. 


x^  Barre,  torn.  iL    Spend,  dntin^    Baron,  torn.  I. 


M  O  b  E  R  N    E  U  R  b  S  C  55^ 

Th  p  ftylc  of  that  celebrated  cTiartcr  partakes  ftt-ong-    I-ETTER, 
ly  of  the  fpirii  of  the  times.     It  begins  with  ati  apof-    ^  _  _'  ^ 
trophe  to  Satan,  anger,  pride,  luxury;  and  it  fays,  A.D.1356. 
that  it  is  ncccffary  the  number  of  eleflors  fhould  be 
Seven,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  Seven  mortal  fins*    It 
fpeaks  of  the  Fall  of  the  angels,   of  a  heavenly  para- 
difc,  of  Pompey,  and  of  Caefar;  and  it  aflcxts,  that  the 
gfovernmcnt  of  Germanyis  founded  on  the  three  theo- 
logical virtues,  as  on  the  Trinity.     The  feven  elec- 
tors were,  as  formerly  premifed,  the  archbifhops  of 
Mcntz,  Cologne,  and  Triers,  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
the  count  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburg. 

The  imperial  dignity,  which  of  itfelf  then  con- 
ferred little  real  power,  never  fhcwcd  more  of  that 
luftre  which  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  people  than  on 
the  publication  of  this  famous  edift.  The  three  ec- 
deliaftical  electors,  all  three  arch  chancellors,  appear- 
ed in  the  proceftion  with  the  fcals  of  the  empire;  the 
archbifhop  of  Mentz  carried  that  of  Germany,  the 
archbifliop  of  Cologne  that  of  Italy,  and  the  arch- 
bifhop of  Triers,  that  of  Gaul ;  though  thp  empire 
now  poflelfed  nothing  in  Gaul,  except  a  claim  to 
empty  homage  forthe  remains  of  the  kingdoms  of  Aries, 
Provence,  andDauphine.  How  little  power  Charles 
had  in  Italy,  we  have  already  feen.  Belidcs  granting 
to  the  pope  all  the  lands  claimed  by  the  Holy  Sec, 
ht  left  the  familyof  Vifconti  in  the  quiet  pofleffion 
of  Milan  and  Lombardy,  which  they  had  ufurped 
from  him,  and  the  Venetians  in  that  of  Padua,  Vi- 
cenza,  and  Verona'*.  I  muft  now  return  to  th^  ce- 
remonial. 

16.  Id.  ibid. 

Thb 


jSd  t   li  E    tt  I  S  T  D  R  T,     &e. 

JART  h  TrtE  dokcof  Luxemburg  aiid  Brabant^  who  rcprt- 
^i>.iisi  ^^^^^  *5  '^'"8  ^f  Bohemia,  as  great  cup-bearer,  prt- 
fented  the  emperor  with  his  drink,  poured  from  a  go!- 
den  flagon  into  a  cop  of  the  fame  metal  ;  the  duke  rf 
Saxony,  at  grand  marOial,  appeared  with  a  filvcr  ro«- 
fure  filled  with  oats  ;  the  clcftor  of  Bradenburr^  prt. 
fentcd  the  emperor  and  cmprefs  with  water  to  wafh  Ic 
a  golden  ewer,  placed  in  a  golden  bafon ;  and  th: 
count  Palatine  fervfd  up  the  visuals  in  golden  diflici, 
in  prefcoce  of  all  the  great  officers  of  the  empire'?. 

The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  \rj 
diftinguifhcd  by  no  remarkable  tranfadlion  except 
thefaleof  the  imperial  jurifdi6tions  in  Italy;  whid 
were  again  refumcJ,  and  again  fold.  Charles,  wb 
was  reputed  a  good  prince,  but  a  weak  emperor,  w3 
A.0.1378.  fucceeded  in  all  his  poflcflions  and  dignities  by  hisi^ 
Winctilaus,  whom  1  Ihall  afterward  liavc  occalica 
to  mention. --*Wc  muft  now  proceed  to  the  affairs  of 
England;  remarking  by  the  way,  that  Charles  IV. 
was  an  cncouragcr  of  letters,  aiul  founded  the  uni- 
Vcrfity  of  Prague. 

17.   He'fs,  liv.  ii.  chap   ;;. 
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